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vi PREFACE 


brilliant career and services of The Connaught Rangers in every quarter 
of the globe. 


In June 1922 the services of Mr. Edward Fraser were secured in order 
to continue the regimental history, and the work was again pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Mr. Fraser has been responsible for the final 
section of the History, dealing with the Great War period, and subsequent 
events down to the disbandment, in addition to helping most materially 
with the earlier chapters of the First Volume, which deals solely with the 
History of the 1st Battalion. 


In conclusion hearty thanks are hereby tendered to all those who have 
laboured so earnestly and well to make the History complete, especially to 
Mr. P. W. Reynolds, for his unremitting toil and research previous to 1914, 
to Captain C. T. Atkinson for invaluable assistance in reading proofs, and 
to Mr. K. R. Wilson for placing his technical knowledge at disposal, 
together with his most helpful advice throughout the general production. 


Thanks are also tendered to Lieut.-Colonel Sir Arthur Leetham, K.c.V.0o., 
C.M.G., Secretary of the Royal United Service Institution, for the special 
facilities kindly granted during the progress of the work. 


Lieut.-Colonel. 


President, 
Historical Research Committee, 
The Connaught Rangers. 


SEPTEMBER, 1924. 
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THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 


CHAPTER I 


THE RAISING OF THE 88th CONNAUGHT RANGERS, AFTERWARDS THE 
ist BATTALION THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. THE FLANDERS CAM- 
PAIGN OF 1794. THE WEST INDIES. INDIA. THE EXPEDITION TO 
EGYPT, 180z. HOME SERVICE 1802-6. 


1793 

HE 1st Battalion The Connaught Rangers, known until 1881 as the 

88th Connaught Rangers, to whose career, from its formation to 
disbandment in 1922, this volume is devoted, owes its origin to 

the augmentation of the British Army in 1793 in consequence of the out- 
break of war between England and France, caused by the French Revo- 
lution, in February of that year. Colonel the Hon. John Thomas de 
Burgh (afterwards 13th Earl of Clanricarde) raised the regiment, under a 
commission dated September 25th 1793, principally i in the Irish province of 
Connaught.* The new corps, while still in process of formation, proceeded 
to England and was quartered at Chatham. It ‘ embarked for England 
without a number, assuming as its patronymic ‘Connaught Rangers,’ ”’ ¢ 
says the regimental Record, which was compiled, for the earlier part of the 
regiment’s career, with the aid of Ensign Grattan, largely quoting from his 
own published ‘‘ Reminiscences.” The name ‘“ Rangers,” it may be 
remarked, was a favourite one for provincial levies during the eighteenth 
century, in England to some extent, but very largely in Ireland. The 


officers of the Connaught Rangers { were, with the exception of Major 
* Fortescue, History of the British Army, Vol. IV, pt. 1, p. 209. 

pena: canner auhelg “his bi (The A uiobio hy and S f 
urgeon McGrigor oe pasate u oer ah yy ervices O 

Sir James McGrigor, Bart, Late Directo eal of the cal Department, pub- 
lished in 1861) says this of his first call ca on Major epee at at “Chatham on joining (p. 11). 
“IT have never forgotten his solatium on my presenting myself : ‘ Well, Mr. McGrigor, I slieve 
you are north of the Tweed, I am south of it, and here we stand alone ; ; all the other officers 
are from the sister isle; every one of them from Galway; so we must be on our good 
behaviour.’ In fact the officers were not only all Irish but almost all of one sept or family, 
all more or less related to the Colonel, all of them having raised men, Connaught Rangers, 
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Keppel and Assistant-Surgeon McGrigor, all Irish. All, also, had raised 
men for rank. According to the universal practice at that time for 
raising regiments quickly, captains’, lieutenants’, and ensigns’ commissions 
were given according to the numbers recruited by the several officers. 
There was as yet no regimental mess and the officers formed part of the 
general detachment mess of the garrison of Chatham. 


1794 

Early in 1794 the number “ 88” was allotted to the regiment and 
Colours were provided. The Colours were provided for all corps down to 
1854 by the Colonels out of their regimental Clothing Allowance. Two 
corps, it should be mentioned, had previously borne the number “88” in 
the British Infantry list: the 88th “ Highland Volunteers ” (Campbell’s) 
raised in January 1760, and disbanded at the peace of 1763 ; and the 88th 
(Keating’s) raised in 1779, and disbanded in 1783. 

The first commanding officer of the 88th of 1793 was Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Brownrigg. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel Frederick Keppel 
on March 28th 1794, who in turn handed over the command to Lieut.- 
Colonel W. Serle on June 21st following. 

The newly formed 88th, on its cadres being complete, was sent from 
Chatham to Jersey.* Thence, in June 1794, it was ordered to Ostend as 
part of a force intended to secure that place asa base of operations.f The 
Duke of York was at that time in command of a British contingent near 
Tournai, acting in conjunction with an Austrian army under the Prince of 
Coburg-Saalfeld.} Ostend however was cut off from direct communication 
with the Allies by the advance of the French under General Pichegru on 
the line of the river Lys, and in consequence Lord Moira, who had been 
sent to command at Ostend, finding the place indefensible, marched at 
once (June 29th) by Bruges and Ghent to Malines, where he joined the 
Duke of York. The 88th did not land at Ostend but were taken up the 
Scheldt and disembarked at Bergen-op-Zoom.§ 

The British force assembled in July 1794 under the Duke of York on 
the Dutch frontier, north of Antwerp, was organized in four brigades of 
cavalry and seven of infantry. It comprised also some French royalist 
corps in British pay and about 12,000 Hanoverians and Hessians, also in 
for their rank. But I must say there never was a finer set of young men, with more the 
a of being the sons of gentlemen, congregated in any corps in His Majesty's Ser- 
vice” (p. 11). On the next page McGrigor relates how two on joining fought a duel in which 
one was shot dead. That was on the morning after McGrigor arrived. 

° sagt el p. 18. 

+ On the passage across the transport with the 88th took fire and al] on board 


narrowly escaped with their lives (McGrigor, p. 21). 
t Fortescue, IV (1), pp. 103 e seq. § McGrigor, p. 24. 
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British pay, the total strength being about 41,000. The 3rd (Buffs), 63rd,* 
and 88th formed the 1st Infantry Brigade. 

The campaign in the autumn and winter of 1794 was little more than 
a series of successive retirements before superior numbers: first from the 
frontier to the line of the Waal, then to that of the Leck, then to the Yssel, 
finally to the Ems. Bergen-op-Zoom was soon considered untenable, 
whereupon the 88th was embarked in transports one dark night and con- 
veyed, under direction of Lieutenant Popham, R.N. (afterwards Admiral 
Sir Home Popham), to Bommel on the Waal where they landed and marched 
to Nimeguen. That town was speedily invested by the French who took 
up a semicircle of positions on the south side of the Waal.{ Communication 
between the town and the north bank was maintained by a floating bridge. 
The Connaught Rangers took part during the defence in several sorties. 

It was, however, resolved before long to evacuate the place, and the 
night of November 7th, on which evening the 88th took the duty outside 
the walls, was appointed for the withdrawal. The colonel had orders to 
keep his men ready to move off quietly; but he was not to start until 
he received a further communication.f The enemy meanwhile could be 
heard working on their trenches at no great distance off. Other noises 
in the contrary direction indicated various corps of the Allies moving and 
crossing the bridge. There was every reason to suppose that these sounds 
were equally audible to the French, thus warning them that a retirement 
had begun 


In these circumstances Colonel Keppel sent an officer to report his 
situation and request orders, but an hour and a half elapsed without the 
officer’s return. It was half-past two in the morning and the moon was 
due to rise in half an hour, which would render escape by the bridge impractic- 
able. The situation of the regiment was by now becoming critical and 
thereupon another officer was sent for instructions. Preparations were 
at the same time made for burning the Colours, so as to save them from 
falling into the enemy’s hands.§ The second messenger however returned 
at that moment with orders for Colonel Keppel to file his men off to the 
bridge immediately and in the utmost silence. This was successfully 
effected, though the moon rose during the passage and the enemy opened 


* Now the rst Battalion Manchester Regiment. 

¢ The French bombardment was continuous and severe, and sorties and counter-attacks 
were frequent. McGrigor had a church for his hospital, as to which he writes this: “‘ The 
large church . . . was not spared although a hospital flag was displayed on the steeple. 
While engaged in dressing the wounded, I saw several cannon shot go through the walls and 
some shells burst into the church.” Possibly this is one of the earliest mentions of a hospital 


flag in war. 
} McGrigor, p. 29. $ McGrigor, p. 30. 
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a heavy fire on the bridge. The rear-guard was composed of Dutch troops, 
eleven hundred of whom were captured. 

The 88th next marched to Arnheim where they halted for several days. 
It was at this time brigaded with the 8th, 37th, 44th, and 57th, all under 
Major-General de Burgh (the Colonel of the 88th, and who, as said, had 
originally raised it). On General de Burgh being transferred to the 66th 
Foot on November 27th 1794 the Colonelcy was conferred on General 
John Reid. 

Towards the end of November the Duke of York left for England to 
confer with the Cabinet and the command devolved on Lieut.-General 
Harcourt. The Allies managed to hold on to the line of the Waal till the 
end of the year, but the freezing of the river then rendered it no longer 
a barrier. 


1795 


The army was thereupon withdrawn im the early part of January to 
the Leck, and thence m the second half of the month through Zutphen 
to Bentheim. 

The sufferings of that disastrous retreat are historical. They were 
mainly due to the defective commissariat and transport arrangements ; 
and also to the wretched clothing of the men, in consequence of the methods 
of the period.* It was then customary to issue all clothing to regiments 
in rolls and packages of stuff, leaving it to the regiments to make up the 
garments for themselves, a process quite impracticable of course on active 
service. Many recruits for The Connaught Rangers and the other battalions, 
indeed, arrived wearing only the thin inferior slop-clothing issued on enlist- 
ment. Also, there were no overcoats. A certain number of “ watch- 
coats ”’ were by regulation at this time maintained in each battalion, but 
these were only for the use of the men on guard duty.t Four or five for- 
tunate regiments it would appear had great-coats, but these had been 
provided in England by public subscription in 1793. The rest had nothing, 
except here and there a few individuals who might have been able to get 
possession somehow of civilian cloaks while on the march and were permitted 
to wear them. 

That winter campaign in the north of Holland without any systematic 
provision of warm clothing or overcoats is characteristic of the methods 
of military organization of the time in general, and many deaths were 
directly the consequence of exposure to the cold. On one occasion in 

* Fortescue, IV (1 


), P. 298. 
t The issue of a great-coat to each soldier was not authorized in the British Infantry 
till 1801. See Fortescue, IV (1), 314. 
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particular, on the night of January 16th and 17th, hundreds of men, it is 
stated, died as the result of getting frozen. Typhus, moreover, was pre- 
valent throughout the period. The 88th further had already suffered 
severely from typhus in Jersey, whither apparently they had brought the 
disease from Chatham. It had disappeared during the sea voyage to 
Holland, but broke out again with imcreased virulence while halting at 
Bergen-op-Zoom. The regiment continued to suffer from typhus indeed, 
not only during the retreat to the Ems, but after their return to England. 
Surgeon McGrigor of the 88th (afterwards Sir James McGrigor, Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department) records in his Asutobiography 
several details connected with that outbreak of typhus, by which he himself 
also was prostrated twice during the campaign.* 

The French pursuit ceased with the Anglo-Hanoverian force quitting 
Holland and in April 1795 the remains of the British regiments were shipped 
home. 

The 88th disembarked at Harwich and found quarters at Norwich. 
There, according to McGrigor’s A utohiography,¢ some of the civil population 
were ill-disposed, being infected with the revolutionary mania prevalent 
in France, in consequence of which the officers were at first exposed to insult 
in the streets. These manifestations of hostility, however, were soon put 
an end to. 

What was more serious was that fever was raging in every regiment 
in the Norwich garrison. The first ‘‘ Monthly Return ” of the 88th which 
exists appears to be that for June 1795. It shows 222 men fit for duty, 
543 sick, 8 detached, and 293 ‘‘ wanting to complete.” In the next month 
the sick are reduced to 202; but those fit for duty are only increased to 
282, and there are 584 ‘‘ wanting to complete.”” Notwithstanding the whole- 
sale discharge of invalids implied by these figures months elapsed before 
the regiment regained even a tolerable degree of health. It received mean- 
while however a number of recruits from Ireland which kept up the numbers. 
From Norwich the regiment moved to Chelmsford and thence to Southampton 
where it joined a considerable force assembled under orders for the West 
Indies. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Carr Beresford was appointed to the regiment 
on September 16th 1795, and took over the command.{ He made energetic 
efforts in the brief interval before embarkation to improve the condition 
of the battalion and diminish the causes of sickness.§ 

* McGrigor, pp. 34-6 ¢ McGrigor, pp. 40-1. 

R. Cannon, H istorical Record of the 88th Regiment of Foot, p. 3. 
McGrigor, pp. 42 et seg. The account given of Beresford’s thoroughness is very instruc- 


tive as well as interesting and goes far to explain Wellington’s reliance on him as his possible 
relief in case of a casualty to the Commander of the Forces in the Peninsular War. 


General The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT BERESFORD, G.C.B., G.C.H., P.C. 


Marstal—-The Portuguese Army. 
Lieut.-Co'one! 88th—Ist f&ept. 1765. 
Colonel 88th—Sth Feb. 1€07-10th March 1819. 
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The proposed expedition was designed for the reduction of the French 
West India Islands, under command of Major-General Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby. It sailed, however, too late in the year—on November r16th— 
only to be dispersed a few days afterwards, before it was clear of the English 
Channel, by a violent gale, the first of a succession of gales, long popularly 
spoken of as “ Christian’s Storms” from the surname of the Admiral in 
charge of the naval escort. Several transports were lost, some with all 
hands; while the rest were driven back to port. The expedition again 
put to sea in December, but was again dispersed by a second gale, and 
again before getting out of the Channel. The 88th, which numbered about 
680 strong by the last return before embarkation, was literally scattered to 
the winds. One transport, the Jamaica, was captured by a French frigate 
and the detachment of the regiment on board made prisoners.* They were 
ultimately exchanged after undergoing very trying experiences. Another 
transport, on board which was a party of the 88th under Captain Vandeleur, 
was forced across the Bay of Biscay and finally driven through the Straits 
of Gibraltar to Carthagena in the Mediterranean.f There the planks of 
the vessel, an old and unseaworthy craft, were frapped together with cables 
and the ship navigated back to Gibraltar where the troops were disembarked. 
It is stated that on the frapping becoming loosened in dock for repairs, 
the hull literally dropped to pieces. This detachment however managed 
in the end to continue its voyage and eventually reached the West Indies, 
where they found the regimental surgeon (McGrigor), who had arrived in 
advance of every one, having been shipped by mistake in the wrong trans- 
port.} Theremainder of the 88th re-landed in England after the last of 
the storms. These consisted apparently of Head-quarters, the Light Com- 
pany, and the companies of Captains Watt and Bomford. They were at 
Hilsea Barracks in March 17096. 


1796 

Surgeon McGrigor states that the portion of the regiment who reached 
the West Indies consisted of three companies, which were apparently 
those of Captains Vandeleur, Shadwell and Trotter, the company of the 
last-named officer being the Grenadier Company. 

The West Indian detachment was incorporated with a body of 600 
men (from four different regiments) and sent to Grenada at the beginning 
of March 1796, to put down the serious revolt of the negro population 
of the island, who, incited by French revolutionists, were massacring the 
white settlers and destroying the plantations. More troops having been 


* McGrigor, p. 51. ¢ Cannon, p. 4. ~ McGrigor, pp. 49-50. 
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landed, an advance was made against the position of the “ brigands ” (as 
the revolted negroes were termed) on March 25th. The 88th party opened 
the first fight but were caught between two fires and temporarily repulsed. 
** At one part of the road, which we had to pass at an angle,’’ writes Surgeon 
McGrigor,* ‘‘ the enemy poured in several volleys upon us, and many men 
fell. I was then close to Lieutenant Macpherson, and I never saw a hotter 
fire. The bullets absolutely tore up the ground close to us on each side, 
and even between our legs : how we escaped was to mea miracle. At length 
another corps, I believe the 29th, came to our support, and checked the 
pursuit of the enemy. We then re-formed, and finally our little army, 
commanded by General Nicolls, beat back the enemy, and dispossessed 
them of all the ground they had gained from us, bringing “‘ them back to 
their own position.”” The enemy’s fort was taken by assault next day after 
a brisk fight and British authority in Grenada was in due course restored. 

With the cessation of active warfare yellow fever and dysentery became 
rife, but towards autumn orders fortunately arrived for the 88th detachment 
to return to England. It arrived at Cork in November 1796, after passing 
through the hardships and dangers that were in those days the usual accom- 
paniment of a voyage in transports.t{ The detachment rejoined the regi- 
ment in Yorkshire whither Head-quarters had been moved from Hilsea in 


the preceding April. 


1797 

Leaving Halifax in February 1797, after a short stay at Chatham, the 
88th took up quarters at Portsmouth in April. It was just at the time of 
the Mutiny at Spithead and the numbers of seamen who were on shore were 
showing a temper antagonistic to the military as representing the Govern- 
ment. McGrigor mentions { an incident which took place at the Ports- 
mouth theatre. A call for “‘ God save the King ” was made and supported 
by the officers of the 88th, who were present in a body with many of their 
men. It was vehemently opposed by the sailors and a disloyal element 


among the civilian audience, with the result that a fracas ensued. The ©. 


loyalists however were in the majority: and the malcontents were turned 
out, after which the National Anthem was heartily sung. Things got better 
soon afterwards when the concessions of the Government to the Navy 
grievances took effect and order was again restored. 


* McGrigor, pp. 60-1. 

t Yellow fever broke out on board, the transport captain and many of crew as well 
as of the soldiers died. There was no bread or biscuits, only salt pork and a little rice. The 
weather was tempestuous, the vessel unseaworthy, the acting captain usually drunk. So 
McGrigor describes. 

t McGrigor, pp. 90-1. 
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1798-1800 

In June, the 88th, about 460 strong, moved to Jersey, where it was 
quartered until the end of the following year when the battalion returned 
to Portsmouth to embark for India. Going on board on Christmas Day 
1798, the regiment reached Bombay in the following May. A detachment 
under Captain Bomford which remained at Hilsea for the first three months 
of 1799, followed to India and landed at Madras.* The 88th remained at 
Bombay until the end of 1800. At the inspection of January 11th 1800, 
it was returned as 565 strong, besides officers, being, it is stated, thus con- 
stituted: 260 English, 22 Scottish, 277 Irish, 6 foreigners. 


1801 


From Bombay the 88th went early in 1801 to Ceylon, to form part of 
an expedition the destination of which was for the time kept secret. An 
expedition had been planned against the Dutch colony of Java in the first 
place, proceeding then against the French m the Mauritius. It was to be 
under Major-General David Baird, with Colonel Arthur Wellesley as Second 
in Command. In consequence however of fresh instructions from home 
the destination of the Expeditionary Force was changed and it was ordered 
to Egypt. Colonel Wellesley thereupon brought back the troops from 
Ceylon to Bombay, the appointed starting place for the new expedition.t 
The 88th reached Bombay on April rst, 514 strong, including I0o men on 
the sick list. They sailed for Egypt a few days later, but without Wellesley 
who had to remain behind owing to ill-health. General Baird however 
accompanied the transports. 

Touching at Mocha and Jeddah, the regiment reached the rendezvous 
at Kosseir on the western shores of the Red Sea about the end of April.f 
No fewer than a hundred transports rendezvoused off this ‘‘ miserable 
little mud village,” as some one calls it. The troops and stores (including 
provisions and cattle) were landed under superintendence of the Quarter- 
mastér-General, Colonel John Murray, who forthwith began to collect 
camels. Surgeon McGrigor of the 88th, as head of the medical staff, had 
‘chargé of that department, which he organized with the care and foresight 
which) invariably marked his actions throughout his long and successful 
career. Later, Dr. William Randle Shapter, Inspector of Hospitals, 
arrived at Kosseir from the Cape. At his request, however, being unversed 
with Indian service organization methods, McGrigor continued to super- 
intend until the troops reached Lower Egypt and joined the main army. 


* McGrigor, p. 100. ¢ Fortescue, IV (2), p. 857. ? McGrigor, pp. 109 ef seq. 
§$ McGrigor, p. 110. 
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Bad weather and various mishaps meanwhile had delayed part of the expedi- 
tion,* and General Baird himself only arrived on June 8th. Then Admiral 
Blankett, the naval commander in the Red Sea, arrived, bringing a letter 
from Major-General Hutchinson who was in command of the British army 
in Egypt, a portion of which, in conjunction with a Turkish force, was 
approaching Cairo from the north. The French were now reported to 
be concentrated partly at Alexandria and partly at Cairo; but they had 
lost heart after their defeat by Sir Ralph Abercromby on March atst. 
Learning from the Admiral that it was impossible to sail to Suez, Baird 
decided to march across the desert to Keneh on the Nile.t The 88th, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Beresford, formed the first part of the expeditionary force 
and started on June 19th. The great difficulty was, of course, from the 
intense heat at that, the hottest time of year, and the lack of water along 
the route. An order dated July 2oth, issued to a detachment following, 
sets forth the stages of the route and conditions at each stage thus: 


Kosseir to the New Wells . 11 miles. Water may be had. 


Half-way to Moilah é - IZ is No water. 

Moilah . m : . gD Water and provisions. 
Advanced Wells. ; - QQ , Water. 

Half-way to Legaitt : - 19 +, °#®,No water. 

Legaitte. ; . : - Ig ,, Water and provisions. 
Baromba ; : ‘ - 18 ,, Water. 

Keneh . ; ; ; . ro. ,, # The Nile. 

120. —s—=», 


Rice seems to have been the staple food, with a daily allowance ofa 
pint of wine and a gallon of water per man. Although the arrangements 
were well and carefully planned and prepared it was found that the mussucks 
(or water-skins) carried with the 88th were defective and leaked so much 
that the calculated supply of water ran short on the way. Only the dis- 
covery of water, the result of digging new wells between Moilah and already 
existing wells some way ahead, saved the situation.t ‘In June and July 
1801," writes McGrigor among his ‘‘ Professional Notes,” § ‘‘ the degree 


* The MS. Diary of Captain William Adair McDougall gives an amazing narrative of 
adventures, including shipwreck in the Red Sea, of a party of the 88th who took nearly six 
months to get from Bombay to Suez. 

¢ Fortescue, IV (2), p. 858. 

{ Fortescue, IV (2), p. 849. The wells dug during this march still exist. They are used 
by caravans to the present day. 

§ “‘ Medical Sketches of the Expedition from India to Egypt.” In an Appendix to his 
Autobiography, pp. 403-4, McGrigor says this: ‘‘ In fourteen days the gallant little army 
completed a passage of 140 miles. The pathway was chiefly as in a defile—through ravines 
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of heat on a march of 130 miles, over the sandy deserf of Thebes, was 
extreme. I have seen the thermometer in a soldier's tent at 116°. The 
soldiers had at the same time to combat severe duty, for want of native 
followers, much duty of fatigue and the effects of the pernicious drying wind 
peculiar to the country: yet under all these circumstances the state of 
health of the troops was equal to what it had been at any period in India.”’ 
Baird’s entire force which crossed the desert comprised four British and 
three Sepoy battalions, with a party of the 8th Light Dragoons * and details. 
The loss on the march is stated to have been only three men.f 

The roth Foot ¢{ and 88th were at Keneh by July 8th, but no news 
from Lower Egypt reached Baird for several days. When news came, it 
proved a bitter disappomtment: the French force at Cairo had already 
capitulated on June 27th. Orders were received however to go on and 
move down the Nile to Ghizeh, a boat voyage. By the same means the 88th 
subsequently moved down the Nile from Cairo to Rosetta, where it encamped 
at El Hamed. Then, on September 2nd, the French commander in Egypt, 
General Menou, surrendered at Alexandria. That deprived Baird’s force 
of active participation in the siege, although undoubtedly the indirect 
influence of their approach had its effect on the finale. 


1802~1806 


The 88th remained at Rosetta until December 23rd 1801,§ when they 
marched for Alexandria ‘‘ with their battalion guns,” || arriving on the 26th. 


Se eee 1,500 feet. Not a trace of vegetation could 
be descried, the eye rested everyw. i ee ce ea cet 
The thermometer by day stood = 115 degreees of Fahrenheit in the shade, and the nights 
even—the time of march—were oppressively sultry. The thirst suffered by the troops was 
unquenchable with the brackish water of the wells dug by the Arabs, and it found relief only 
in a little diluted vinegar. It was with unspeakable transports that the troops laved their 
parched lips in the waters of the Nile.’ 

* Now the 8th King’s Royal Irish Hussars 

¢ Fortescue IV (2), p. 860, quoting Hook’s Life of Sir David Baird. 

$ Now The Lincolnshire Regiment. 

§ McGrigor, pp. 117-119 (Surgeon McGrigor had now rejoined the 88th, having vacated 
his staff appointment as arranged). 

1 The eighteenth-century practice of attaching two light 3-pr. guns to each infantry 
battalion, worked under the superintendence of an Artillery subaltern, was still maintained 
at this time. It ceased not very long afterwards, having originated as far back as the Thirty 
Years War in Germany, when Gustavus Adolphus introduced it. 

For this time till the regiment left Egypt an auxiliary source of information has been 
found in a MS. Diary, kept by Lieutenant William Adair McDougall of the 88th. He had 
arrived at Calcutta in December 1800 after a seven months’ voyage from England and spent 
just a year from that date in pursuing his regiment by sea in four different vessels, first to 
Ceylon and then to Egypt, being once very nearly starved and several times very nearly 
drowned. He finally landed at Suez, whence he reached the 88th at Rosetta on December 
4th 1801. He mentions that an 88th officer was accidentally shot in the leg a few days later 
during a skirmish between some of the British garrison and a band of mutinous Turkish 
soldiers who tried to release a prisoner. 
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The regiment occupied Fort Chrétien Barracks in February (1802), but 
the quarters proving uninhabitable they had to move to the ‘“‘ bomb-proofs.”’ 

The Indian Contingent of the Army in Egypt, on the Peace of Amiens 
in March, received orders to prepare to return whence it came.* The 
Connaught Rangers however were not to accompany it. On April 30th 
despatches from England arrived striking the 88th and two other regiments 
off the Indian establishment. The 88th by the new orders was to remain 
in Egypt for the present. It proved a time of anxiety, for a case of plague, 
which was prevalent among the native population, was reported on June 
2nd, a drummer of the 88th being the victim. The entire battalion in 
consequence was immediately placed in quarantine, the Hospital and 
Lazaretto being isolated and only officers were allowed to go out or come 
in. A considerable number of other cases of plague occurred in the army, 
but by October the epidemic had abated. On October 21st the 88th were 
out of quarantine and were reviewed by Major-General Stuart. When on 
November 23rd the plague reappeared, the case was m one of the foreign 
regiments of French royalists, the Chasseurs Brittaniques, then attached 
to the British Army. 

There came news of a move after that. With the advent of the New 
Year orders at length arrived for the return of the troops in Egypt to Great 
Britain. The 88th were the last British soldiers to embark. They were 
shipped in the transport Anacreon on March roth and next morning were 
under sail. 

The intention of the authorities in bringing the regiment home was 
to disband it; but, as it happened, war with France was again declared 
on the very day that the 88th reached Portsmouth, May 5th 1803.f Reduc- 
tions in the army were in consequence of course no longer possible and 
so the 88th continued in existence. 

From the summer of 1803 to the summer of 1806 the 88th was quartered 
at various places in Sussex,as part of the large force encamped all over 
the South of England in the expected event of Napoleon’s attempt at 
invasion from Boulogne.{ The battalion was complete, except for a detach- 


* Fortescue, IV., elise ¢t Fortescue, V, p. 175. 

¢ An Inspection turn, dated Winchelsea, November 26th, 1803, states this: ° The 
Officers and N.C.O.’s appear to be properly and perfectly instructed and perform their duty 
with promptitude. The appearance of the men as to size and make is uncommonly good, 
there being scarcely an old or unserviceable man among them. Clothing, Arms, and Accoutre- 
ments complete, in good order and agreeable to H.M. regulations. 172 men joined: 2 d.d., 
69 dischgd. and 3 deserted—1 March to x Sept. last. Since the last period 106 have joined 
chiefly from the Army of Reserve. The appearance of the recruits is excellent. I am sorry,’ 
adds the inspecting officer, ‘‘ to be obliged to remark on the frequent necessities C.O.’s have 
been under of resorting to Cts. Martial and punishments chiefly for irregular and disorderly 
conduct. On the whole, however, few regts. in H.M. Service appear to me to be fitter than the 
88th for Active and immediate Service.” 
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ment which had been left at Bombay four years previously. The renewal 
of the war also caused steps to be taken to increase the strength of the Army, 
under the ‘‘ Additional Forces Act’ of 1804, through which a second 
battalion was added to the 88th. After twelve years of existence and 
some war service that was disbanded in 1816. As usual in the British 
military system the Ist and 2nd Battalions, though officers were interchanged 
between them and men drafted from one into the other, served indepen- 
dently as separate units.* This should be noted in regard to the detach- 
ment left in India in 1801. 

Major Hoghton ¢ and four captains (J. de Jersey, C. Callender, 
R. B. M’Pherson, Jas. Chisholm) were with the Indian detachment, though 
it is referred to by McGrigor,{ and on some of the returns, as ‘‘ two com- 
panies ’’ only. A portion was attached to the 76th Foot,§ and employed 
on active service against the Mabrattas. The detachment was brought 
home in 1804—its strength is stated at 187 in a return of February 1804 
—after October of which year only a Quartermaster (Macpherson) and 
a Surgeon (Bruce) were still shown as “ absent in India.” || 

The 88th, during the period of home service, was in camp or barracks 
at Winchelsea, Rye, Pevensey, Eastbourne, Hastings, and Bexhill. Lieut.- 
Colonel Beresford during that period was acting as a Brigadier, mostly 
in Ireland, and Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. Alexander Duff was in actual 
command.{ The strength of the battalion was for a long time between 
400 and 500 (excluding the Indian detachment). It is only towards the 
middle of 1805 that an increase commences, by which a strength of about 
800 was attained in April 1806. 

In connection with the recruiting this may be mentioned. In 1805, 
at Eastbourne, a fracas occurred between some of the 88th and some of 
the Derbyshire Militia. Colonel Duff by great tact effected a reconciliation 
between the two corps; and in the result a little later, more than 200 
recruits for the 88th were received from the Derbyshire Militia. According 


* To avoid confusion a consecutive account of the 2nd Battalion appears in a separate 
chapter. In the following pages (except in Chapter IV) wherever ‘“‘ the 88th” is spoken 
of, the 1st Battalion only is intended. 

~ Afterwards Major-General Daniel Hoghton, killed at the Battle of Albuera when 
commanding a Brigade. 

; McGrigor, pp. 122-139. 

2nd Battalion Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding). 

|| Surgeon McGrigor who went to India with it and served there as Head of the Medical 
Department under the East India Company returned with the detachment. He relates 
how news of the new war with France reached the Indiaman which brought them home and 
how the captain at once “ painted the ship to appear like a frigate ’’ and had wooden cannon 
(“‘ quakers °’) made for the port holes to enhance her fierce look. 

4 McGrigor joined the 88th in Sussex at the end of 1804 for a few months and was then 
promoted surgeon to the Royal Horse Guards at Windsor. He expresses the greatest regret 
at parting from the Connaught Rangers, ‘‘ in which I had served for 11 years.” 
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to the Record, ‘‘some men of the Derby and the 88th who were drinking 
together unfortunately quarrelled, when they came to blows which led 
to a general turn out of the two corps in defence of their respective com- 
rades, and a serious row took place, which however was soon quelled by the 
interference of their officers. It was feared the circumstance might have 
engendered a bad feeling between the regiments, and Colonel Duff seeing 
the possibility of such an event, instead of punishing the rioters by Court 
Martial, assembled both corps and admonished them upon the irregularity 
which had occurred, giving as his reason for not having recourse to more 
severe measures for the breach of discipline his conviction that it originated 
from the impulse of the moment and not from any previous animosity, 
and ending his admirable address with the expression of his hope that no 
other irregularity would occur, he ordered the rioters to be released from 
their confinement, recommending them at the same time to take a friendly 
glass together that evening. Such was the happy result of this amicable 
arrangement that the two regiments became the most attached friends, 
and in a short time after, when the Derby were permitted to give three 
hundred and fifty men to the Line, above two hundred of the number volun- 
teered for the 88th or Connaught Rangers, and that at a time when they 
were beset by officers and recruiting parties from many English regiments 
who naturally, but in vain, endeavoured to get the preference of an exclu- 
sively Irish corps.” 

In the autumn of 1806 the brigade to which the 88th belonged was 
inspected by Major-General Sir Arthur Wellesley in Crowhurst Park, near 
Hastings. He made known at the close of the review that he had just 
received an order for the battalion to proceed to Portsmouth next day, 
and join an expedition under Brigadier-General Craufurd. He wished, he 
said, that he was going with them, and added: ‘‘I am sure you will do 
your duty—aye, and distinguish yourselves too!’’ With that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley—under whom as Wellington within a few years the Connaught 
Rangers were to win immortal renown—rode off, amid the hearty cheers 
of the regiment.* 


* Grattan (2nd Series), Vol. I, p. 14. 


CHAPTER II 


TO SOUTH AMERICA. “THE REMOTE EXPEDITION.’”” WHITELOCKE’S 
ATTACK ON BUENOS AYRES, 1807. STATEMENTS BY 88th OFFICERS. 


GENERAL JOHN REID. ORDERED TO SPAIN. 
A pressure from France, had declared war against England on 

December 14th 1804, and Trafalgar, in October 1805 had laid 
open the Spanish colonies to attack. The first move was made in June 
1806 when Commodore Sir Home Popham made a species of raiding expedi- 
tion on his own responsibility, starting from the Cape of Good Hope and 
St. Helena,which succeeded in capturing Buenos Ayres. The accompanying 
military force was under the command of Colonel Beresford of the 88th, 
who was not however at this date and had not been for some time, as has 
been said, with the regiment. The 88th was still in England. On the 
news of the capture reaching England Brigadier-General Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty was despatched to Buenos Ayres with reinforcements, but Beresford’s 
force had proved too small for its task and on August 12th, before Auch- 
muty arrived, it had had to surrender to the colonial Spaniards. Auchmuty, 
who found himself unable to do anything on the south of the river Plate, 
then diverted his troops to the capture of Montevideo. 

At this point the 88th come in. Before news from Auchmuty reached 
England the expedition under Craufurd, mentioned at the close of the pre- 
vious chapter, with which the 88th was, had sailed under secret orders for 
an attack on Chile. It was to proceed first to the Cape. Official secrecy 
does not seem to have prevented those concerned from correctly guessing 
their destination to be South America, although where exactly the troops 
were going to remained a mystery. The armament was spoken of as “ the 
Remote Expedition.” * Its commander, Colonel Robert Craufurd, after- 
wards famous as the leader of the Light Division in the Peninsula, had been 
appointed to it from half-pay with the rank of Brigadier-General. Four 


NEW situation had come into being overseas. Spain, under 


* Colonel Willoughby Verner, History of the Rifle Brigade, pt. 1, p. 98. 
15 
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troops of the 6th Dragoon Guards, the 1st Battalions of the 5th, 36th, 45th,* 
and 88th Regiments, some companies of the 95th f¢ (Rifles) and two com- 
panies of Artillery,{ comprised the force. 


1807 

The 88th sailed from England on November 12th 1806, 875 strong. 
There was a long wait on board the four transports that took the 88th, 
the regiment having embarked two months before, on September 18th. 
The expedition reached Santiago, Cape Verde Islands, a neutral port, 
on December 14th and remained there till January 11th 1807. During 
the interval each regiment was landed on two days for exercise and inspec- 
tion. Apparently there was also some anxiety as to a possible attack on 
the convoy of transports by a French squadron, reported to be in that 
quarter, and posts on land were assigned to the various units in case of 
the enemy appearing. Nothing however happened. Cape Town was 
reached on March 23rd, where again the 88th was landed in marching 
order for one day. At the Cape news of the recapture of Buenos Ayres 
by the Spaniards met the expedition, and following on that a fast sloop 
arrived from England with despatches changing the destination of the 
force to the Rio de la Plata. As however these orders were kept secret, 
and as the fleet of transports, when it sailed on April 6th, shaped a course 
for St. Helena, the mystery as to their destination was only deepened for 
those on board. St. Helena was reached on April 21st and quitted on the 
26th after taking in fresh water. Stormy weather and fogs further delayed 
the armament, and it did not finally anchor off Montevideo until June 
14th. 

Here it was found that Sir Samuel Auchmuty was no longer in command. 
In view of the larger force now being assembled in the Rio de la Plata, the 
British Government had sent Lieut.-General Whitelocke direct from Eng- 
land to take control, with Major-General Leveson Gower as second in 
command. 

The transports on June 17th proceeded further up the river to Colonia 
del Sacramento, which was reached on the 24th. It was a small place 
on the same side of the river as Montevideo and was also in British hands. 
-. The troops were at the same time transferred from the transports to smaller 
vessels which could get closer inshore. The flotilla, leaving Colonia on the 


* Now the Northumberland Fusiliers; 2nd Battalion Worcestershire Regiment; rst 
Battalion The Sherwood Foresters. 
+ Now The Rifle Brigade. 
t Companies of Artillery were subdivisions of the then existing Battalions R.A. They 
sites transformed into, and termed Batteries after the Crimean War, reorganized and num- 
red. 
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26th, crossed the Rio de la Plata (here over 20 miles broad) and anchored 
at the selected landing place, Ensenada de Barragon, on the morning of 
Sunday June 28th. 

General Whitelocke had come out with orders to recover possession of 
the city of Buenos Ayres. He was to hold it, together with the province 
of which it was the capital, and to secure the release of the British prisoners 
taken in the previous year. The English Government persisted in the 
belief that because the Spanish Colonies were discontented with the rule 
of their mother country they would welcome British control. It was to 
prove a costly misunderstanding. The inhabitants’ sole desire was for 
complete independence. The military problem for the operations was at 
the outset made difficult by the fact that the depth of the water off Buenos 
Ayres itself, and the adjoining shore, would not permit the men-of-war 
to approach nearer than 6 or 8 miles. Thus they could not cover a disem- 
barkation at any point nearer to the city, except at the little port of Ensenada 
which was about 30 miles to the south-east. At this spot, therefore, it 
was decided to land. It was winter in that part of the world, and the wet 
season greatly increased the difficulties owing to the swampy nature of 
much of the ground to be traversed. Whitelocke, after providing a small 
garrison for Montevideo, organized his available force thus : * 


Brigadier-General Sir S. Auchmuty’s Brigade :— 
5th, 38th, and 87th Foot.f 
Brigadier-General Craufurd’s Brigade :— 
Light battalion of nine companies (drawn from the other regiments), 
and 95th Foot { (8 companies). 
Brigadier-General Lumley’s Brigade :— 
17th Light Dragoons, 36th and 88th Foot.§ 
Colonel Mahon’s Brigade :— 
6th Dragoon Guards and gth Light Dragoons || (both dismounted), 
40th and 45th Foot.{ 


This organization was not adhered to after the landing, but it shows 
the composition of the little army. Also, as the 36th and 88th continued 
to form Lumley’s brigade throughout, it will not be necessary to refer in 
detail to the changes in other portions of the force, which were numerous 


© Fortescue, V, p. 395. 

t Now The Northumberland Fusiliers; rst Battalion South Staffordshire Regiment; 
The Royal Irish Fusiliers (Princess Victoria’ s). 

t Now the Rifle Brigade. 

§ Now the 17th Lancers; 2nd Battalion Worcestershire Regiment. 

| Now 9th Queen’s Royal Lan cers. 

{ Now 1st Battalion South Lancashire Regiment; rst Battalion The Sherwood Foresters. 
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and confusing to recount. The Grenadier Company of the 47th* and one 
company of the 71st ¢ appear to have landed in addition. 

The day of disembarkation was fine, and as no opposition was offered, 
the landing was carried out successfully, though slowly. General Leveson 
Gower then advanced to higher ground about § miles inland with most 
of Craufurd’s brigade and part of Auchmuty’s. The main body rested for 
the night in a small deserted fort and the adjoining village. 

Next morning the advance began. The 88th, in common with the 
rest of Craufurd’s force, had been for over nine months cooped up on board 
the transports. It had now to march against the enemy without having 
had any preliminary exercise, carrying three days’ rations in addition to 
the soldier’s ordinary kit and starting with a tramp through 4 miles of 
mud swamp in which the men often sank up to their knees. The belt of 
swamp extended along the south bank of the river Plate for some miles, 
the firmer ground at the back of it being a plain but slightly elevated. At 
Buenos Ayres dry and firm ground came nearer the shore, but just south- 
east of the city there was a deep, marshy inlet along the course of the small 
river Riachuelo, which there joins the Plate. The better ground was reached 
by the afternoon. There the only obstacles were many arroyos or rivulets, 
usually with muddy banks and bottoms, which had to be crossed one after 
another. The crossing of the swamp proved disastrous to the artillery 
and stores. Of sixteen guns landed five had to be spiked and abandoned.f 
Of eight tons of biscuit for the commissariat only one ton could be brought 
over. Also, the rations carried by the men were mostly spoiled, by the 
haversacks getting dipped in the muddy water. 

On the next morning, the 30th, Leveson Gower pushed on first with 
an ‘advanced corps” consisting of Craufurd’s and Lumley’s brigades. 
General Whitelocke followed with the main body, and Mahon came last 
with one of his battalions and some artillery. Lumley’s brigade had been 
assigned to Leveson Gower on the 29th. The 36th Foot was pushed for- 
ward to support the advanced corps, the 88th following at some distance. 
Later in the day, in company with the 45th, the 88th overtook the 36th— 
and also unfortunately lost their dinners. Just then, as it happened, some 
bullocks, carried off from the herds grazing on the plain, were being cut 
up for the troops. The 36th and 88th (with two guns) were not allowed 
to halt and had to march on, leaving the meat to the 45th who had halted. 
The enemy were hovering about the neighbourhood during this time. All 
day long small parties of mounted men, who to the English officers looked 


* Now the 1st Battalion The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire.) + Now the rst 
Highland Light Infantry. ~ Fortescue, V, p. 399. 
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like bandits rather than soldiers, kept hanging round the column, which 
by then had resolved itself into a succession of separate detachments, 
with intervals in cases of as much as 3 or 4 miles between. As we on our 
side had practically no cavalry, the few mounted light dragoons being 
all needed as escorts or orderlies for the general officers, the mounted ‘‘ ban- 
dits ’’ could not be driven away. They even killed or captured a number 
of unlucky individuals between the detachments, frequently indeed using 
the lasso. After nightfall Leveson Gower halted at one of the few houses 
along the track. A Journal of the Expedition, by an officer who was present, 
says ‘‘ the 36th were posted round an enclosed field; the 88th were through- 
out some distance in rear.”” More cattle were lassoed towards evening by 
hired peasants accompanying the force, and the soldiers at length got a 
meal, but only late at night. They also got a ration of spirits. General 
Whitelocke had wished the advanced party to push on to the village of 
Reduction but Leveson Gower was compelled to report that his troops 
were too much exhausted to do it. 

Wednesday July Ist was an equally trying day. The march began 
soon after sunrise, and again parties of the enemy were observed shortly 
afterwards. The troops had a view of our shipping in the distance during 
great part of this day, and the rich grass-land was fairly good going, but 
three streams had to be crossed, one of some width. When passing one 
of their swamps the men were ordered to throw away their blankets to 
lighten their load.* Their fatigued condition must have been serious to 
suggest this measure, for the weather was very rainy and there was no 
probability of obtaining shelter. At last the village of Reduction, or Quilmes, 
was reached and occupied after a slight skirmish. The main body, com- 
prising the 5th, 38th, 45th, and 87th, the 6th Dragoon Guards, and the 
gth Light Dragoons, halted at Reduction for the night. Craufurd’s and 
Lumley’s brigades, under Leveson Gower, were pushed on 2 miles farther 
before halting. Craufurd’s light troops bivouacked in front, then came 
the 36th and the 88th, in rear of the 36th, thrown back in échelon. The 
men that evening received no spirit ration. It was not a satisfactory night. 
Heavy showers fell, and the brigade was twice under arms. ‘“ The first 
time,” says the writer of the Journal of the Expedition, ‘‘ the turn-out was 
occasioned by the drums of the 88th beating to arms, in consequence of 
the firing kept up by the pickets, but they were only stragglers who came 
and fired a random shot and were off again, and I dare say our sentries 
often mistook an inanimate for an animate object. However when the 
36th turned out the second time there was undoubtedly a great sound of 


the galloping of horse.” 
* Fortescue, V, p. 402. 
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The brigade was again in movement at eight o’clock next morning (July 
2nd). The route had now to be deflected to the left in order to cross the 
Riachuelo at the Paso Chico if possible. The wooden bridge on the direct 
route from Reduction was believed to have been destroyed ; also the path 
by the bridge led through a wider part of the swampy ground. Lumley’s 
brigade came up with Craufurd’s while skirmishing with parties of the 
enemy. A hostile column also now appeared on the right some 3 miles 
farther on; but it did not venture to attack. The enemy’s mounted 
parties continued meanwhile to impede and annoy the advance, though 
they always gave way quickly to the Rifles. In this way the ford was 
reached about half-past two o’clock. It was feared that it might prove 
impracticable at that season, but some of the Buenos Ayres cavalry having 
retired across it in sight of the British, our light troops followed and found 
it practicable.* Though the water was deep (about 4 feet), the bottom 
was firm. Leveson Gower, when the light brigade had crossed, is said 
to have exclaimed—somewhat rashly as events proved—‘* Now the town 
is our own! ” 

Craufurd, after crossing, finding the enemy in front unsteady, pushed 
on without delay. His aim was to secure the higher ground beyond the 
ford and then capture a battery which had opened fire.t Thus he out- 
stripped Lumley’s two battalions, which were much fatigued, having had 
to assist in getting the guns along owing to the exhaustion of the horses. 
Lumley consequently completely lost touch with Craufurd at this point. 
The locality where our troops were now, the western suburb of Buenos 
Ayres, comprised an intricate mass of lanes, enclosures with prickly-pear 
hedges, garden enclosures and scattered houses. It was an awkward place 
to traverse and both armies indeed seem to have lost themselves there 
that evening. 

General Liniers, the Spanish Viceroy, had by this time collected about 
9,000 men and fifty guns, intending to defend the direct road from Reduction 
via the wooden bridge and a ford of which the British were ignorant.{ 
Not till late in the afternoon did he apparently learn that Leveson Gower 
had crossed at the Paso Chico. On discovering that he led a column back 
to the Carral del Miserere on the western side of the city, in doing which 
he accidentally surprised Craufurd’s brigade when about to bivouac. Liniers’ 
men however were at once vigorously attacked by the English with the 
bayonet and broke and fled. ‘‘ Captain Parker Carroll,” says the Record,§ 
“took an eight-pounder gun with which the enemy were retiring. . . 
the gun was marked ‘ 88th,’ with the point of a soldier’s bayonet as a 


* Authentic Nayvvative (see p. 26 note). ¢ Fortescue, V, pp. 
$ Fortescue, V, p. 408. § Also Grattan (2nd Fail Vol. I, p. 17. 
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regimental prize.” Liniers himself is said to have been separated from 
his troops and been obliged to spend the night in a hut within the British 
lines. He escaped however at daybreak. Another Spanish column also 
regained the city by a circuitous route, while the men at the bridge spiked 
some of their guns and in turn withdrew. 

At this time, not only had Craufurd’s and Lumley’s brigades temporarily 
lost each other, but, in addition, Whitelocke’s main body had lost them 
both. The General’s guide had led him towards a ford on the Riachuelo 
several miles above the Paso Chico. Finding then that the advanced corps 
had disappeared, before attempting to cross this Whitelocke halted for 
the day. In that way at all events the main body secured a rest and food ! * 
Colonel Mahon for his part stopped with the rear-guard at Reduction. It 
was not till after nightfall that Lumley, guided vaguely by the sound of 
firing, but more apparently by good luck than anything else, fell in with 
Craufurd at the Corral. Both brigades passed the night there. The Corral 
was a large slaughter-yard encumbered with bones and offal, and the whole 
place had a horrible smell. It was also strewn with bodies of dead Spaniards, 
men who had fallen in the evening’s combat. 

As regards the length of the march from the point of disembarkation, 
the distance from Ensenada to Buenos Ayres, it may be observed, is usually 
given as 29 miles. An inhabitant of the city, however, well acquainted 
with the ground, has computed the length of the track traversed by the 
main body as actually 47 miles, that of Leveson Gower’s division 44 miles, 
and that of the rear-guard 36 miles. 

A violent storm of thunder and lightning, with hail and torrents of 
rain, burst over the troops about two in the morning. At intervals during 
the night also were heard the tolling and pealing of alarm bells throughout 
the city, together with the incessant dismal howlings of the multitudes of 
stray dogs which infested the neighbourhood. Says the author of the 
Journal of the Expedition: “This night was one of the most miserable 
I ever experienced.” No food, it should be added, was issued to the 
‘advanced corps ”’ from the time they left the camp at Reduction till next 
morning. 

+ On July 3rd the main body marched at daybreak and reached the 
Corral about twoo’clock. Asummons demanding surrender was sent from 
there to the enemy commandant. It was rejected and all day skirmishing 
took place along the line of pickets; not without causing us some loss. 
In the evening the troops were withdrawn somewhat, in the hope that the 
enemy might follow into more open ground. The Spaniards however 
did not do so. The brigade eventually took possession of some houses 

* Fortescue, V, p. 411. ¢ Narrative (see p. 26 note). 
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where they had beef, bread and wine served out and found shelter during 
a night as inclement as the night before had been. General Whitelocke 
at first had had the intention of attacking the city at noon on July 4th, 
but he ultimately put off the assault till the following morning. The 36th 
and 88th, about three o’clock on the afternoon of the 4th, were ordered td 
relieve the advanced posts on the right. They remained there skirmishing 
with the enemy until after nightfall, when they were relieved by the 9th 
Light Dragoons. Then they withdrew to the same houses where they 
had sheltered on the previous night and, after a brief rest, fell in at daylight 
for the attack. 

Buenos Ayres, like most South American towns, was planned on the 
chessboard pattern. All the streets were straight and crossed at right 
angles, dividing the place into square blocks of buildings, approximately 
136 yards long on each face. The streets ran from north to south and 
east to west, the east being the river front. In the centre of that front was 
the Fort, a building which in the previous year had proved untenable under 
fire from the adjacent blocks of buildings. The main strength of the defence 
was concentrated in this part of the city. The ground sloped gently towards 
the river, the western part being the highest. At the northern end of the 
town the amphitheatre of the Plaza de Toros, and at the southern end a 
building called the Residencia, afforded posts of some strength. Each was 
roughly about a mile from the Fort. 

The plan of attack, which had been devised by Major-General Leveson 
Gower, was to divide the available troops (about 5,000 of all ranks, after 
providing escorts and reserve) into thirteen small columns. One column 
was to pass through the northern environs and attack the Plaza de Toros. 
The twelve others were to march down twelve of the streets; across the 
town from west to east. On each column arriving at the end of its street 
it was to occupy the blocks of houses next the river. The only troops directed 
down the four central streets, which led to the neighbourhood of the Fort, 
were the dismounted cavalry and some guns; which were merely meant to 
make a false attack. Thus the real attack was divided into two wings. 
The right, or southern wing, comprised three battalions in four columns. 
The left, or northern wing, of four battalions, was in eight columns : besides 
the battalions directed against the Plaza de Toros on the extreme north. 
The Staff apparently had information that the enemy was preparing 
his principal defence near the Fort for the intention appears to have been 
that columns finding too strong opposition in front should incline outwards, 
away from the central area. 

Had this scheme been understood and carried out, the British would 
probably have occupied nearly all the buildings along the river front, except 
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those in the centre. There, between the two wings of the British, the Fort 
and a barricaded area near by would have remained in possession of the 
principal Spanish force. This situation however was never attained. 

As to minor arrangements the orders ran thus: 


“The cannonade in the centre to be the signal to rush forward. ... 
Two corporals with tools to be attached to the head of each column. 
The whole to be unloaded and no firing to be permitted on any account. 
: The regiments may leave their packs in their present canton- 
ments if they wish it. The cannonade to commence at six o’clock.” 


The houses of Buenos Ayres had flat roofs with a parapet round each 
about 3 feet high, convenient for firmg from. Most of the windows, follow- 
ing the fashion of the mother-country, were protected by iron bars or grilles : 
while the Spanish-American door was an exceedingly solid piece of wood- 
work, often 3 inches thick and impenetrable to musket balls of that day. 
The great defensive strength of the ordinary houses had not escaped White- 
locke’s notice, for he had discussed it with Craufurd at Montevideo. It is 
remarkable, therefore, that the only provision to overcome this difficulty 
was the supplying of a few crowbars and pickaxes, only two to each column, 
which proved quite madequate. 

Such was the general scheme. The troops allotted to the right wing of 
the army were the 45th Foot and Craufurd’s brigade. The left wing con- 
sisted of the 88th, 36th, 5th, 87th, and 38th; in that order from right to 
left. The 38th formed the column to attack the Plaza de Toros. The four 
other regiments of the left wing were each divided into two half-battalions, 
each half-battalion forming in column of sections, right in front. The 88th 
thus provided the two columns on the right, or south, of the left wing, 
and nearest to the centre of the town. The right half-battalion of the 88th 
was commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Duff, the left half-battalion by Major 
Vandeleur. The Brigadier (Lumley) accompanied the right half-battalion 
of the 36th, the column next on the left of Vandeleur’s. 

When The Connaught Rangers fell in at daybreak on July 5th three of 
its companies (as will be related) were left at Army Head-quarters. There 
was also a company, or detachment, variously stated as ‘“‘ 58’’ strong or 
‘‘about 100 ” strong, still at Reduction with Colonel Mahon. In his evi- 
dence, before the subsequent Court Martial on General Whitelocke, Colonel 
Duff made the following statement, speaking of the time of getting under 
arms for the assault: ‘‘I think it necessary to state to the court that I 
found myself so weak that I did not conceive I should be able to attain the 
object I was directed to: I sent to Head-quarters and requested to have 
two of my companies out of the three that were there, in order to strengthen 
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me. To my utter astonishment those two companies joined us without 
flints in their arms, just as I was moving off. I interrogated Major Iron- 
monger who commanded these companies and I directed him to give me 
some reason for their appearing in this manner without flints. He intimated 
to me that Major-General Gower had directed him to take the flints out. 
I immediately ordered Major Ironmonger to get flints from the other com- 
panies, but I am sorry to say the whole of them did not get flints. Major 
Vandeleur, who commanded the left wing of the regiment, reported to me 
that two men actually fell in the act of putting in their flints.” 

Cannon’s Historical Record of the 88th states * that when General Leveson 
Gower found the arms were loaded, ‘‘ impatient ’”’ at the delay caused by 
the long process of drawing the charges, he ordered the men to take their 
flints out : no doubt as being the quickest way to prevent any infraction 
of the order against firing. Even so, it is not clear why the men should not 
have carried their flints about them. Apparently however they were 
ordered to leave them on the ground, as otherwise there would have been 
no need to collect spare flints from other companies. This incident was 
the only basis for the report, which spread widely in England—and finds 
vogue even in some histories to-day—that Whitelocke sent his entire force 
to the assault without flints in their muskets. 

Colonel Duff also stated in his evidence that he had left the Colours 
at Head-quarters, expecting the affair to turn out badly! This at any rate 
saved them from temporary capture. Deducting the detachments mentioned 
and a proportion of sick the two half-battalions of the 88th numbered alto- 
gether 560 of all ranks. 

The signal-gun was fired at half-past six and the troops marched off down 
their allotted streets in accordance with orders. General Lumley had 
indicated to Lieut.-Colonel Duff a church near the river as his objective. f 
Until this point was reached, little or no enemy fire seems to have been 
directed upon this half-battalion. Then however, immediately an endeavour 
was made to break open the doors of the church (an attempt which entirely 
failed), a destructive fire burst on the column from the surrounding buildings. 
The cross-streets leading towards the Cathedral and the Plaza Mayor were 
found to be barricaded. Duff seems to have turned in this direction on 
recognizing that the attempt on the church was impossible. The Journal 
of the Expedition already quoted, says ‘‘ every opposition was charged through 
by this wing, till it had nearly arrived at the gravel square, when all further 
progress, from the number and defence of the enemy, was totally impeded : 
some houses were therefore forced and occupied but, being commanded by 


* Cannon, p. 11 (note) ; also Grattan (2nd Series), Vol. I, p. rg. 
ft Fortescue, V, pp. 422-3. 
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others in the vicinity, the fire of our men was almost ineffectual, while that 
they opposed was most destructive, laying low our brave fellows in every 
direction.” Duff held out here however for several hours. 

Meanwhile the left half-battalion, under Major Vandeleur, was marching 
down the next street on the north. Its progress may best be related ‘‘in 
the words of an officer who accompanied it on this occasion,” as quoted in 
the Authentic Narrative * published in 1808. This account is as follows: 

‘“‘ At the signal of attack the left wing of the 88th advanced down the 
street of S. Pedro, being the second to the west (moving ‘ north ’) of the 
Castle: and as it had been particularly enjoined on its commander to 
reach the river, he penetrated smartly through the town to attain his 
object. Not the least opposition appeared till we had got down about 
half the street, but the utmost silence reigned: even the dogs were tied 
up in the courts. Here we received some shots from the crossing streets, 
and on reaching the third crossing from the river were flanked by some 
cannon, placed between us and the tops of the houses, whence we also 
received grenades, and earthen pots, filled with composition, which burnt 
several of our party: as the river was now opening to our view we paid 
but little attention to these assailants. Two pieces of artillery were also 
discharged at the head of the column from the bottom of the street, after 
which they were withdrawn by the Spaniards to the Great Square. We 
were exposed to heavy showers of grape and landgridge on our right flank 
before we attained the last square of buildings. Our men had fallen fast 
at the angles, and one officer had already become a victim. In crossing 
the last street an obstacle presented itself which required our utmost exer- 
tions to surmount: this was a breastwork composed of bullocks’ hides 
made into bags and filled with earth from a ditch in front of it about 6 feet 
deep and 12 wide. As we gained this intrenchment in the reverse, the 


* There are three anonymous pamphlets written at the time by officers engaged in the 
a aad ai not easy to distinguish clearly from each other. They are: 

. An Authentic Narrative of the proceedings of the Expedstion under Brig. -Gen. Craufurd, 
until its arrival a’ Montevideo, wth an account of the operations against Buenos Ayres under the 
command of Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke, London, 1808. This is referred to as the Authentic Nar- 
vyattve. It seems as though the author might probably have been either in Craufurd’s brigade, 
or on Leveson Gower’s Staff. 

2. A Narvative of the Expedition to, and the Storming of, Buenos Ayres, by the British Army 
commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Whitelocke. By an Officer attached to the Expedition. Bath and 
London, 1807. This is referred to as the Narrative. It is much shorter, and one guesses from 
internal evidence that it was written by a 36th officer. 

3. Journal of the Secret Expedsttion which satled from Falmouth, Novy. 12th 1806, under 
the command of Brig.-Genl. Craufurd, ath a narrative of the proceedings of the Army after arriv- 
tng in the Rio de Plata and the command being taken by Lieut.-Genl. Whitelocke, till the return of 
the troops to England, interspersed with local descriptions, &c., 1808. Printed as a supplement 
to the Buenos Ayres Standard, May 1910. Internal evidence shows this to be undubitably 
by another officer of the 36th (as diffuse in style as the other one is abrupt). It is referred to 
as the Journal. 
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parapet was soon scrambled over, and we sprang into the ditch, out of 
which we were obliged to assist each other. While thus situated, the 
fire was dreadfully hot upon us from the houses on both sides, and we 
lost numbers at this spot. The joy at thus gaining the point we were 
ordered to make was not little, but our disappointment may be conceived 
when we found the street had no outlet at this end but by a small ramp 
to the right, enfiladed by the Castle which now opened upon us at a distance 
of about 200 yards. Somewhat staggered at this unexpected situation, 
we thought it proper to occupy a temporary lodgment, in hopes of being 
supported by, or communicating with, the columns on our flanks. It 
was with difficulty we could burst the gateway of an enclosure about Io 
yards square, with one face open to the river, the others having a low 
range of buildings with a sloping roof, which was crowned at the crest 
with a parapet, behind which many Spaniards lay concealed. We left 
some men to guard the entrance, but the enemy soon cleared the gateway 
by their enfilading shots from the back of the low buildings under which 
our men were sheltered. It was impossible to get at them and several 
attempts to ascend the roofs were found impracticable. Those who escaped 
from the gateway entered, after violent efforts, an unoccupied house from 
the top of which they expected to silence or answer their opponents. A 
field piece was brought to bear against this house from the angle near the 
breastwork, in the ditch of which Captain Chisholm had remained with 
his section, to secure the rear of the column against insults from that 
quarter : the sound of this field piece alone announced to him its approach, 
and, forming a banquette with the dead bodies which filled the bottom 
of the ditch, he succeeded in directing his fire against the gun, which the 
Spaniards abandoned. They however returned and fired a second shot, 
and were again driven off by Captain Chisholm, who being now severely 
galled by the fire from the houses, became necessitated to shelter his men 
at the foot of the scarp of the work. The situation of the column was 
now alarming. No communication could be maintained between its 
detached parties, as the fate of many showed it to be certain death to 
quit their cover: to retreat was impracticable and all hopes of support 
vanished, as the sound of the firing receded from, instead of approaching, 
us. We remained in this state about two hours, when the enemy made 
attempts to pierce through the walls and roofs: half the division lay 
either dead or wounded, and one shell or a few grenades would have deter- 
mined the fate of the remainder, whom the officers did not deem themselves 
authorized to sacrifice to no purpose: they accordingly hoisted a flag of 
truce, which the Spaniards attended to, and received this column as prisoners 
of war.’ 
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Says the Record: ‘‘ They did not surrender until they were without 
one round of ball cartridge to return the deadly fire which assailed them.” 

Such was the fate of the left half-battalion which surrendered at a 
quarter-past eleven. Half an hour later Lieut.-Colonel Duff (whom we 
left defending three houses with the right half-battalion) also came to 
the conclusion that his position was hopeless, and to put an end to the 
useless slaughter of his men hoisted the white flag. He was conducted 
to the fort and there found Major Vandeleur already a prisoner. 

The Journal of the Expedition, which may be supposed to state what 
‘was currently believed in the army at the time, says this of the 88th: ‘‘ This 
Regiment’s advance being towards that part where the best Spanish troops 
were, and their concentrated force, accounts at once for the great loss, 
having been deprived, either by killed or wounded, of half the number 
who entered the town, together with 16 officers, 4 killed, and 12 wounded.” 
The writer has not stated the figures quite correctly: sixteen officers 
‘were wounded. The losses however are dealt with farther on. 

Although there is no detailed information available as to the exact 
organization of Liniers’ defence, there seems no doubt that his most elaborate 
arrangements and most reliable troops had mainly been concentrated 
in the centre of the city. This is shown by the experiences of the several 
British columns, which may now be briefly mentioned. 

The two half-battalions on the extreme right (acting apparently on 
verbal orders additional to the general plan) captured the Residencia 
without difficulty. Craufurd’s two columns came next to the left. They 
were each of the strength of a battalion, instead of half a battalion, and 
‘were nearest the centre of the town, occupying the same relative position 
in the scheme on the south side as the two 88th columns did on the north 
side. Their fate was also the same, though perhaps from being stronger, 
and being reinforced by one company of the 45th from the Residencia, 
their end was more protracted. At any rate by half-past three in the 
afternoon both columns had to surrender. 

On the opposite side, to the north of the 88th, was the 36th. This 
Tegiment suffered severe loss, managed to maintain itself in some houses 
for a time and then found, after the surrender of the 88th, that its position 
was untenable. It managed however to retreat northwards along the 
beach to the Plaza de Toros. The 5th Foot, to the left of the 36th, got 
through their two streets and occupied buildings according to instructions 
with little opposition. The 87th, on the left of the 5th, and the 38th, 
on the extreme left of all, advanced by different routes to the Plaza de 
Toros. Here the Bull-Ring and the Artillery Barracks were stubbornly 
defended by the enemy. Both were however captured by ten o’clock, 
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the 38th and 87th suffering considerable loss, though being able to inflict 
a good deal more on the enemy. Lastly, the attempt of the dismounted 
cavalry to advance down the two central streets was quickly stopped by 
hostile fire with heavy loss. The degree of success attained by the several 
columns seems thus to have been in almost direct proportion to their distance: 
from the centre. 

The Spanish force was estimated as about 9,000 regulars, militia, and 
organized volunteers, with about 6,000 irregulars operating in groups. 
and bands. The citizens themselves however really proved the most 
effective element in the defence. Not only did they lend every assistance 
to their troops, but also they themselves, with their negroes, and even. 
it is said with their women, barricaded their houses and used all available 
weapons against the invaders. General Liniers certainly seems to have. 
known how to make the best use of what advantages he possessed. He 
proved himself plainly a more formidable enemy than the English officers, 
amused by what they had heard of his superficial theatricalities, had. 
expected. 

The Connaught Rangers lost * four officers killed (Lieutenants Thompson. 
and Hale, Ensign McGregor, and Assistant-Surgeon Fergusson); and 
sixteen officers wounded (Major Ironmonger, Captains McPherson, Dunne, 
Chisholm, Seton, and Peshall, Lieutenants Adair, Nickle, Graydon, Whittle,. 
Stewart, Buller, Mackie, Gregg, and Bury, and Adjutant Robertson). 
The non-commissioned officers and men killed are given as 100, and wounded 
as 120. A “‘ Return of Prisoners taken by the enemy (including wounded) 
on July 5th 1807,”’ shows for the 88th, 451 of all ranks. If to this figure: 
be added the total number killed, 104, and four men who escaped by running 
the gauntlet of the enemy’s fire and reached the 36th Foot, the strength 
on the morning of the 5th appears to have been 559. The Narrative of 
the Expedition states that the 88th entered the town “‘ with 454 rank and 
file.’ This can easily be made to fit with the figure just mentioned, but 
even if the loss in killed is divided between sergeants etc. and rank and 
file in strict proportion to numbers, the initial strength works out at 565 ; 
a trivial difference. The strength of all ranks has therefore been stated 
as “ about 560.”” The loss in killed and wounded, 240 in all, is close upon. 
43 per cent. of this. In consequence, when the various statements speak 
of ‘‘ half the numbers ”’ as being disabled there is hardly any exaggeration. 
Allowing for a few casualties in the previous skirmishing, the sick and 
detachments on the morning of the 5th must have been nearly 300. 

The regiment happily, as it proved, was not doomed to a long captivity. 


* Cannon, pp. 13-14. Grattan, 2nd Series, Vol. I, pp. 23-4, gives details in regard to. 
Lieut. Mackie (twice wounded and believed dead), Lieut. Bury, and Lieut. Nickle. 
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The day after the ill-fated attack negotiations were opened between General 
Whitelocke and Liniers. The misfortune to the British was not so crushing 
as in itself to compel an abandonment of the enterprise, but the Generals 
in consultation judged, and no doubt rightly, that even if they yet succeeded 
in obtaining the surrender of the city, there was no reason to hope they 
could compel the submission of the province. General Whitelocke therefore, 
on the 7th, concluded a treaty by which the British were entirely to evacuate 
the river Plate. The south side was to be evacuated within two months. 
Three officers were to be given as hostages by each party. Captain Carroll 
of the 88th was selected as one of the hostages given by the British. The 
prisoners, both British and Spanish, were to be released, mnctnding those 
taken with Beresford in the preceding year. 

The officers on both sides were liberated next day, July 8th. The 
British officers had been confined in two rooms in the Fort. All the 
prisoners, it should be said, had been well treated and much kindness was 
shown to the wounded.* On the goth the captured soldiers were handed 
over. Between the roth and 12th the British force was re-embarked from 
the northern end of the city. With the exception of men too ill to be 
moved and some English surgeons left to attend them they were taken 
across the river to Montevideo.t 

The troops, it is agreed on all hands, deeply resented the humiliation, 
as they deemed it, of the retirement imposed by this treaty, quite as bitterly 
as they felt angered at the mismanagement of the attack itself. As to 
that, General Whitelocke, whatever his faults, unlike some other officers, 
expiated them. On his return home, he was tried by court martial and 
cashiered. 

It should be recorded here that General John Reid, the Colonel of the 
Regiment, died in London on February 6th 1807. Three days later Lieut.- 
Colonel (and Brigadier-General) William Carr Beresford was appointed to 
the Colonelcy. 

It is due to General Reid’s memory to insert the mention of this incident 
which is extracted from the regimental Record : 


* Cannon, p 15. Grattan (2nd Series), Vol. I, pp. 27-51, dnote verbatim Whitelocke 
and Leveson Gower’s despatches detailing the events of the acti 

~ When the rst Battalion 88th was ordered to join Craufurd’s ‘3 expedition in 1806, Captain 
Oates, who belonged to the 2nd Battalion, but was doing duty with the 1st, obtained the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s permission to accompany the 1st Battalion. Being supernumerary, he was 
afterwards attached to the 38th Foot, a company of which he commanded in the attack on the 
Plaza de Toros. He was subsequently attached to the 5th Foot to command a company. 
We shall meet him again with the 88th in the Peninsular War. Sergeant-Major William Bone 
was recommended for an ensigncy by Colonel Duff, for his gallantry at Buenos Ayres. He was 
promoted, and died a Captain in the Royal African Regiment. (Grattan, 2nd Series, Vol. I, 

24). 
rs ¢ Cannon, p. 16 nofe. Grattan also records General Reid's letter. 
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“‘In the year 1803, Buonaparte having assembled a large force on the 
coast of France for the avowed purpose of invading England, a General 
Order was issued from the Horse Guards from which an extract, as taken 
from the London Gazette is given underneath, together with a copy of a letter 
addressed in consequence of that order by General Reid (the then Colonel 
of the Regiment) to the Adjutant-General, which letter, as coming from 
a gallant old veteran in the eighty-second year of his age, reflects much 
honour upon him and is consequently entered in the Record of the Regi- 
ment. 


“‘* General Order. Horse Guards, 2nd December 1803. It is His 
Majesty’s Commands in case the Enemy should effect a landing in 
part of the United Kingdom, that all Military Officers (below the rank 
of General Officers) who do not belong to any particular regiment, 
shall report themselves in person to the General Officer commanding 
the District in which they are resident : and the Commander-in-Chief 
requests that all General Officers not employed on the Staff will 
immediately transmit their addresses to the Adjutant-General. By 
His Royal Highness’s Command (signed) Harry Calvert, Adjutant- 
General.’ 


“‘« London, 6th December, 1803. Sir, in obedience to the order of His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief expressed in the London Gazette 
of Saturday last, for all General Officers not employed on the Staff to report 
their address to you: I therefore have the honor to inform you that I am 
to be found at No. 7 Woodstock Street, near Oxford Street: that I am an 
old man in the 82nd year of my age, and have become very deaf and 
infirm, but I am still ready, if my services should be accepted, to use my 
feeble arm in the defence of my King and Country, having had the good 
fortune on former occasions to have been repeatedly successful in action 
against our perfidious enemies, on whom, I thank God, I never turned my 
back. I have the honor to be Your obedient humble servant (signed) 
John Reid, Colonel of the 88th Regiment.’ ”’ 

The last of the British left Montevideo on September oth. The 
88th had already sailed on August 8th. They landed at Portsmouth on 
November 8th after a rough and tedious passage, during which two officers 
(Lieutenants Shaw and Lawson) died. Lieutenant Stewart also died 
soon afterwards. 


1808 


In December 1807 the battalion was at Ashford in Kent. It was 
stationed in the following spring (1808) in Sussex and in the summer and 
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autumn mostly at Maldon, in Essex. At the latter place, it is stated, 
more than 200 men became affected with ophthalmia, contracted from a 
draft of 400 men from the 2nd Battalion, who themselves had contracted 
it at Hilsea Barracks. The trouble however was overcome by the autumn. 

The 88th, who in December 1808 were about 990 strong, soon received 
orders to embark again for active service, this time to serve as allies of the 
nation against which they had been fighting in the previous year. Early 
in 1808 Napoleon decoyed the Royal Family of Spain into his power and 
occupied the country with French troops. A French force then also invaded 
Portugal from Spain and captured Lisbon. On that came the revolt of 
May 2nd 1808 in Madrid, on the suppression of which Napoleon deposed 
the lawful King of Spain and bestowed the Spanish throne on his brother 
Joseph. Thereupon followed the general rising all over Spain which resulted 
in British intervention and the Peninsular War to assist Spain against the 
common enemy. 

The 88th were called into service at the end of the year 1808. Sir John 
Moore’s move into the north of Spain, although Moore’s army was obliged 
to retreat, turn to bay at Corunna, and re-embark, drew off the French 
strength from elsewhere and relieved the pressure on the Spanish Provisional 
Government, which had taken refuge at Cadiz. To afford Spain further 
assistance in that quarter a small British force, in which the 88th was 
included, was at the end of December organized and embarked for Cadiz. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PENINSULAR WAR—CAMPAIGNS OF 1809-10. TALAVERA. PICTON 
AND THE 88th. BUSSACO. THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 


1809 


Ist Battalion 88th embarked for Cadiz at Falmouth on Decem- 

ber 28th 1808 as part of a force under General Sherbrooke. Bad 

weather in the Bay of Biscay obliged the transports to turn back 

and take refuge at Cork, where the troops remained weather-bound until 
February 21st following. 

Here Lieut.-Colonel Duff left, owing to the death of his uncle, Lord 
Fife, and the command of the battalion was taken over by Major Vandeleur. 
The troops ultimately reached Cadiz on March 6th, but as the Spanish 
Government objected to their landing in the city they were diverted by 
fresh orders to the Tagus, the battalion landing at Lisbon on April 13th 1809. 

The 88th arrived just when the British Ministry had decided to make 
Portugal the scene and base of their principal operations in the Peninsula 
and were sending thither all available troops and a fresh commander.* 
Nine days after the disembarkation of the 88th, Sir Arthur Wellesley reached 
Lisbon and at once began preparations for an advance. It had been 
arranged that the Portuguese Army should be paid, armed, and partly 
officered by the British Government for the war, and Lieut.-General W. 
Carr Beresford (the Colonel of the 88th) was appointed its Commander- 
in-Chief, with the Portuguese rank of Marshal. Several officers of the 
88th were at the same time posted to the Portuguese Army, and two non- 
commissioned officers, Sergeant-Major N. Torrence and Quartermaster- 
Sergeant W. Hill, were promoted to commissions in that army. 

The situation at this time was as follows. After Corunna Marshal Soult 
had invaded Portugal from the north with about 25,000 French and had 
captured Oporto. Marshal Victor was in Spanish Estremadura, near the 
eastern frontier of Portugal, but he was not displaying activity. Sir Arthur © 
Wellesley, based on Lisbon, with 28,000 British and 15,000 or more Portu- 
guese troops at his disposal, was about equidistant from the two Marshals. 


* Fortescue, VII, pp. 120 note and 145 note. 
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Wellesley decided to move against Soult. He organized his force in brigades 
by an Order of May 4th 1809. The 1st Battalion 88th was assigned to 
Major-General Tilson’s brigade,* which comprised also the 2nd Battalion 
87th,f the 1st Battalion of Portuguese Grenadiers, and five companies of 
the 5th (Rifle) Battalion, 6oth.t 

The experiences of the 88th in this, its first, campaign in the Peninsula 
were not inspiring. They consisted mainly of hardships and disappoint- 
ments. These in outline were its movements. Tilson’s brigade, with 
part of the 14th Light Dragoons, was attached to Beresford’s command, 
the rest of which comprised Portuguese troops. While Wellesley moved 
directly on Oporto with the main force by a road near the coast and by 
skill and good fortune crossed the Douro and drove the French out of 
the city with surprising ease and rapidity on May 12th, Beresford was 
moving separately, by another road thirty or forty miles to the east, to 
turn the enemy’s left. His force, four Portuguese battalions, three 
squadrons, and two batteries, in addition to Tilson’s brigade, left Coimbra 
on May 6th. It reached Vizeuon the 8th and Lamego on the roth.§ At 
Lamego was a Portuguese officer, General Silveira, with some troops, and 
at Mezamfrio on the other side of the Douro lay the division of the French 
General Loison. Silveira was ordered to cross the Douro, whereupon Loison, 
after a skirmish with him, retired on the r1th to Amarante and on the 
evening of the next day, to Guimaraes, Beresford then detached Silveira 
to intercept the retiring French column at Salamonde, due north of Amarante 
(in which Silveira did not succeed) while he himself marched north-east 
to Chaves to reach Montalegre and close the enemy’s only remaining line 
of retreat. These movements placed Soult in the greatest danger, from 
which he only extricated his army by the sacrifice of its artillery and 
baggage, and thus Beresford’s force had undoubtedly an important strategic 
effect on the result of Wellington’s Oporto campaign. 

The ten days’ march through the difficult country of Traz-os-Montes, 
in bad weather and by wretched roads, was however fearfully trying and 
completely exhausted the Anglo-Portuguese force. On some of the night 
marches, in fact, torches had to be used to guide the columns at dangerous 
places on the mountain tracks.j} Beresford reached Chaves late on the 
16th, but was unable next day to attempt the remaining 20 miles to Monta- 
legre, which Soult reached on the night of the. 17th. The British advanced 
no farther than Chaves. 

Says the Record of the incidents of the march: ‘ The wreck of the 


* Fortescue, VII, p. 150 sofe. + Now The Royal Irish Fusiliers (Princess Victoria's). 


¢ The King’s Royal Rifie Corps. § Fortescue, VII, p. 131. 
| Fortescue, VII, p. 168. 
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regiment after its capture in Buenos Ayres was made up by drafts of young 
men from the 2nd Battalion, and the period of a few short months was 
all that was allowed to reorganize and recruit itself, when it was again 
employed in the fields of Portugal : the peasants in the north of that country, 
almost in a primitive state, knowing little or nothing of the manners of 
practices of the world, and nothing whatever of military movements or 
military discipline, were shocked to see their ‘‘ deliverers,”’ as they styled 
us, exposed to what appeared to them as barbarous treatment, in being 
obliged to march through their country in such inclement weather and 
at such unreasonable hours, and their kind solicitude for and hospitality 
to our soldiers induced many from fatigue and some, no doubt, from 
inclination, to avail themselves of their kindness on the part of the people. 
The consequence was that many men were left behind and it required a 
short period to remedy these irregularities.”’ 

General Tilson had asked to be relieved of his command as early as 
May 11th. He had apparently been offended at the outset by the assign- 
ment of his brigade to the Anglo-Portuguese column, instead of to Welles- 
ley’s force, and there was also evidently friction between him and Beresford. 
This was hardly favourable to good order; at any rate his brigade was 
evidently suffering from straggling and indiscipline when the pursuit was 
discontinued.* 

After that The Connaught Rangers took part in the Talavera campaign. 
Soult having been driven out of Portugal to the north, the British army 
returned towards the Tagus and in June was formed into four divisions 
of infantry and one of cavalry.¢ The 5th Battalion 60th, 2nd Battalion 
87th, and Ist Battalion 88th now became Colonel Donkin’s brigade in the 
Third (Major-General Mackenzie’s) Division. The British army was now 
to operate in conjunction with the Spanish army of Captain-General 
Cuesta against the French Corps under Marshal Victor, then on the middle 
Tagus. These were the preliminary moves. Wellesley marched from 
Abrantes on June 27th with about 23,000 British troops (including the 
King’s German Legion), towards Plasencia by way of Castello Branco. 
At Zarza la Mayor on July 3rd Donkin’s brigade was detached on Coria, 
via Ceclavin and Torrejoncillo, while the main body moved on the same 
place via Moraleja. The army reached Plasencia on July 17th and Oropesa 
on the 2oth, after which the British and Spanish forces were able to 
operate together. 

Victor, who had only about 23,000 men against the Allies’ 50,000, 
retired from Talavera after a skirmish at Gamonal. The retreating French 
were followed for a few days by the Spaniards on the Toledo road, but 

* Fortescue, VII, pp. 190-2 and note. t Fortescue, VII, p. 2o1. 
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when Victor after effecting a junction with Sebastiani assumed the offensive, 
they hastily fell back. The British First and Third Divisions had to be 
pushed across the river Alberche in support of Cuesta. Then, on the 
morning of July 27th, the First Division and the Spaniards retired across 
the river and moved towards the selected battle-position north of Talavera. 
About noon on the same day, on the appearance of the hostile columns 
the Third Division also recrossed the Alberche by a ford. It halted about 
a mile from the ford, near the ‘‘ Casa de Salinas,” a ruined house in a 
wood. The Allies had just before set fire to some huts on the eastern 
bank of the river and the smoke is stated to have obscured the view. 
At all events, while Donkin’s brigade was lying down, resting in the wood, 
it was suddenly attacked by Lapisse’s French Division, which had succeeded 
in approaching unobserved, and for a time the situation appeared very 
dangerous.* Lord Munster who was present says this of it: “ This un- 
expected attack threatened the greatest confusion, little short of dismay, 
but the steadiness of the troops, particularly the 45th, prevented disorder. 

The troops were withdrawn from the wood into the plains.” It 
was at this time that Sir Arthur Wellesley, who had galloped to the spot 
attended by Captain S. F. Whittingham, was nearly captured by French 
skirmishers at the ruined house. Whittingham has described the incident, 
adding: ‘“ Our retreat to the position of Talavera was covered by the 
Spanish cavalry and conducted with much order.” 

‘‘ During the retreat through the wood on the 27th,” says the Record, 
“the soldiers were forbidden to fire unless they could cover their man. 
Corporal Thomas Kelly of the 4th Company, was the first man that pulled 
a trigger. He went up to the Adjutant, Lieutenant Stewart, and said 
to him, ‘ Do you see that officer standing by the olive tree in front of me ? 
He’s a dangerous man and has been giving directions to his soldiers that 
won't savve us. Four of the Company have been hit already, and if you'll 
allow me I think Icould do him!’ ‘ Try then, Kelly,’ replied the Adjutant. 
He fired. The Frenchman fell and his followers disconcerted at losing 
their officer ceased to harass the regiment which continued its retrograde . 
movement through the wood.” 

After this retirement the brigade fell back to its position in the line of 
battle. The Spaniards were placed on the right of the Allies in front of 
the town of Talavera, their right or outer flank being protected by the 
Tagus. The British occupied the left wing on rising ground, culminat- 
ing in a steep hill called the Cerro de Medellin, the key of the position. 
The left was also the exposed flank. Donkin’s brigade bivouacked on the 
eastern, or south-eastern, slope of the Cerro, about half-way up it. The 

* Fortescue, VII, pp. 226-7. 
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British, however, did not bivouac in their correct positions. Wellesley had 
gone to the Spanish Head-quarters, and in his absence the placing of the 
various units for the night does not seem to have been carried out 


y. 
The Battle of Talavera consisted of three successive and distinct attacks 


by the French : the first delivered after night-fall on July 27th ; the second 
at dawn on the 28th; the third about midday on the 28th. 
i ( 
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TALAVERA 
(3.0-5.0 p.m.) 
28th July, 1809. 

After 9 p.m. on the 27th, when the weary soldiers of the 88th were 
settling to rest, Ruffin’s (French) division made the first attack ; directed 
against the Cerro de Medellin. Of the three regiments comprising the 
French division, two were baulked by darkness and the difficulties of 
the ground. Only one succeeded in pushing its assault. That one (com- 
posed of the 9™ Léger) seems however to have actually had the summit of 
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the hill in its possession for a short time. Lord Munster says in his Recol- 
lections that ‘‘ General Donkin’s brigade ” retook the height by a “‘ brilliant 
charge,” and Napier, in his History of the Peninsular War, states that 
Donkin “‘ beat back the enemy in his front.” According to Oman, it 
was Richard Stewart with the 29th Foot and rst Battalion of Detachments 
that beat off the attack. Donkin’s position was in second line, rather to 
the right of the enemy’s line of advance, so that in the absence of direct 
evidence the exact part played by his brigade is not very clear. The 88th 
of course had to stand to their arms and certainly had a very trying quarter 
of an hour. The three battalions of the 9™ Léger finally fled down the 
hill with severe loss. Wellesley after that had to reform his disordered 
line as well as practicable in the dark and the whole army passed a disturbed 
and anxious night. 

At five next morning Ruffin’s division again attacked the Cerro and 
was again repulsed with heavy loss. This time the French artillery vigorously 
supported the move and Donkin’s brigade suffered from its fire without 
possibility of replying. 

The final attack in the middle of the day was directed against both 
the left and centre of the Allies. The hostile artillery again bombarded 
the Cerro and again Donkin’s men had to endure it passively. There 
was sharp fighting in other parts of the field, but finally the third attack 
also was repelled, and so the battle ended. 

The loss of Donkin’s brigade during the day was over 150. That of 
the 88th was 136 during the two days. Of this number four officers (Captain 
Blake and Lieutenants Graydon, Whittle, and McCarthy), three sergeants, 
and twenty-two rank-and-file were killed: two officers (Captain Brown 
and Lieutenant Whitelaw),* twelve sergeants, and ninety-three rank-and- 
file were wounded. f 

Major-General Mackenzie, who commanded the division, was killed 
during the action and unfortunately, in consequence, a good deal of what 
would have been invaluable information in regard to units of his command 
is wanting. 

The day after the battle the Light Brigade, under Craufurd, after a 
remarkable forced march, reached the army. On August Ist orders were 


* In addition to these two officers, Captain Oates was severely wounded in the head, 
about midday on the 28th, by the bursting of a shell, which killed or wounded the whole 
right section of his company. He did not quit the field, however, till the morning of the 29th 
when he was removed to the town of Talavera. When that place was abandoned to the French, 
a few days later, he ed to crawl away in company with Major Gough (of the 87th) who 
had also been wounded. ey hid themselves in a wood and, after much suffering, rejoined 
their brigade at Almaraz. (Capt. Oates’ annotations to his own copy of the Historical Records 
of the 88th Foot.) 

t Fortescue (total Army losses), VII., pp. 256-7. Cannon, p. 21. 
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issued that the Third Division should in future comprise Brigadier-General 
Craufurd’s Brigade of Infantry and Colonel Donkin’s brigade was to consist 
of the 45th, 87th and 88th, with five companies of the 6oth. 

The Allies were unable to take the offensive after Talavera owing to 
difficulties of supply, while also the British communications became threat- 
ened by another French army. Soult, having been re-equipped after his 
disasters in May and with Ney now under his command, was marching 
southward upon Plasencia. Retiring on Oropesa in consequence, Wellesley 
on August 3rd received definite information of the strength and position 
of Soult’s force. It showed that it was no longer possible for the British 
to retreat along the road by which they had advanced. Wellesley’s only 
practicable course now was to place the Tagus between himself and the 
superior French forces, utilizing the river as a defensive line if needful ; 
and ultimately to effect his retirement into Portugal, south of the river. 
The Spanish Captain-General Cuesta deciding to retreat with the British, 
our wounded lying in Talavera had to be abandoned.* They received, 
however, the best possible treatment at the hands of the French. 

The British crossed the Tagus by the Puente del Arzobispo on the 
afternoon of August 4th. At midnight on the 5th they moved off again, 
the main body by Peraleda de Garbin.t The Third Division took the 
mountain road to Almaraz, which was reached after a very trying march 
at six on the morning of the 6th. Donkin’s brigade bivouacked at Puerto 
de las Cazas.{ The British army was now established in a position extending 
from Almaraz to Jaraicejo, guarding the course of the Tagus, the passage 
of which however the French did not attempt to force. The British remained 
in position, in a half-starved condition, till August 2Ist. What food was 
obtainable was principally wheat, or coarse flour, and dried peas, with 
occasionally a little goat’s flesh. Then, the British commander, unable 
to obtain supplies from the Spanish authorities, fell back by Truxillo to 
Merida and on September 3rd to Badajoz, where his Head-quarters remained 
until September 25th 1809.|I 


* Captain Oates, in his annotations to his own copy of Cannon’s Historical Record, places 
the responsibility on Cuesta who “ had promised to protect the wounded, but immediately 
on the approach of Victor, although possessed of a large force . . . he, in a most dastardly 
manner, abandoned the whole, amounting to 5,000, who of course fell into the hands of the 
enemy.”’ t Fortescue, VII, p. 271. 

¢ General John Cox, K.H. MS. Memoirs 1809-1815, p. 1. General Cox served as a sub- 
altern in the 95th (Rifle Brigade) of the Light Division, from March 1808 throughout the 
Peninsular War and at Waterloo. As Major-General he was from 1860 to 1863 Colonel of The 
Connaught Rangers. 

§ Fortescue, VII, pp. 279-80. Cox, p.1. ‘* Here 88th remained for a fortnight—some- 
times a handful of coarse flower (sic) and a little goat’s flesh.” 

|| Fortescue, VII, p. 282. Cox, pp. 1, 2. ‘‘ Marched with the Third Division on the 
zoth August, the 26th when they halted at Valencia de Alcantara for two days in an olive 
wood outside the town. On the 29th (August) entered Portugal.” 


GENERAL SIR JOHN WALLACE, Bart., K.C.B. 


Colonel 88th. 
20th October 1831—!0th February 1857. 
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The 88th, after the retirement from Almaraz, or ‘‘ Hungry Hill” as the 
soldiers called it (so Captain Oates records), were stationed from September 
11th at Campo Mayor on the Portuguese side of the frontier. There Lieut.- 
Colonel Alexander Wallace joined from the 2nd Battalion and took over 
thecommand. A reinforcing detachment of 300 men from the 2nd Battalion 
also arrived. Colonel Wallace was known as an exceedingly able and ener- 
getic officer, and systematic drilling, impossible before owing to the exigencies 
of the service, was commenced, other measures being also taken to improve 
discipline and interior economy. At Campo Mayor also the first regimental 
mess was eStablished, an example which, according to Cannon’s His- 
torical Record, was speedily followed by other regiments. ‘‘ That unity,” 
says Cannon, referring to the formation of the mess, ‘‘ which always marked 
the career of the regiment, was exemplified in a saying which styled them 
the ‘ United Irishmen.’’’ Major Vandeleur, who had been in command 
since the previous February, died on October 17th 1809. 

In November Colonel Donkin relinquished the command of the brigade 
on quitting the army in the Peninsula. On the occasion of his departure 
the officers of the 88th, through their new Colonel, expressed to the Brigadier 
their sentiments of ‘‘ attachment ” and ‘‘ perfect esteem,” for ‘‘ your abilities 
as an officer”’ and “ your gallantry, coolness and sound judgement as a 
Commander in the Field.” The letter referred to ‘‘the constant and 
unremitting attention which you have paid to the comfort of the soldiers 
when labouring under the most severe fatigues and privations,’’ and went 
on to say that it was offered “‘ as a small tribute for the very handsome and 
polite manner in which you have ever conducted yourself towards them in 
points of Duty, as well as in every instance of private life.” * Toit Colonel 
Donkin returned a reply, dated November 16th 1809, in the following terms : 


“My having the good fortune to obtain the favourable opinion 
and wishes of the 88th Regiment is to be attributed not so much to 
any merit of mine, as to the discipline, gallantry, and right spirit which 
pervade the battalion under your orders, and which, actuating it on 
all occasions, left me little to do. I must have been difficult to please 
indeed had I not been satisfied and contented with such troops, and 
being so, it was natural that the harmony and good understand- 
ing which have existed between us should be produced. The distin- 
guished bravery of the 88th Regiment at Talavera I shall ever reflect 
on with great admiration: and this splendid quality has since been 
set off, first by the utmost patience under the greatest fatigues and 


* The letter concluded: ‘‘ Should the chance of war ever place them again under your 
command, they will feel it one of the happiest moments of their lives; should fortune deny 
them that satisfaction, you will carry with you the good wishes of every officer and soldier 
in the rst Battalion of the 88th Regiment.’ 
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privations ; and latterly by the most exemplary behaviour in a state 
of repose.” 


At this time also Ensign William Grattan joined the battalion. He 
never indeed passed beyond subaltern’s rank, but his lively memoirs 
(often to be quoted in these pages), and fervid loyalty to his old corps, 
will preserve his memory as long as that of The Connaught Rangers lasts. 

A new situation had after Talavera to be faced by the British Govern- 
ment. Napoleon had crushed Austria in the Wagram campaign of 1809, 
and more completely master on the Continent than ever was now able to 
utilize vastly greater forces than before for his proposed conquest of the 
Spanish Peninsula. In England at the same time it was doubted whether 
Great Britain could maintain her footing in the Peninsula, but it was 
resolved, on the opinion of Sir Arthur Wellesley, to make an effort for the 
defence of Portugal. Lisbon at all events should be defended as long as 
there seemed to be the least hope of success. The pivot of the proposed 
defence was to be the district round Lisbon within a fortified line, the 
Tagus estuary being secured by the British fleet. The most probable and 
promising route for an invading enemy lay to the north of the Tagus, in 
order to avoid having to force the passage of the river anywhere: conse- 
quently a position north of the Tagus was indicated for the main body of 
the defence. The bulk of the British troops were accordingly moved 
northward towards Torres Vedras. 

The Third Division as it then existed was broken up, the brigades 
separating. Viscount Wellington (as Sir Arthur Wellesley had now become) 
fixed his Head-quarters at Vizeu in the province of Beira, on January 12th 
1810. The villages of Alverca and Frayadas, about 2 miles apart, in the 
neighbourhood of Francoso, were allotted as quarters of the 88th. There 
Colonel Wallace continued to improve the condition of his regiment and 
to make it ready for any service required. By a General Order of February 
22nd 1810, the 45th, 74th,* and 88th were ordered henceforward to form 
Major-General Picton’s brigade, and with that of Major-General Lightburne 
to form the new Third Division. Picton was to command the division : 
his own brigade, while Picton was so employed, being in charge of Colonel 
Mackinnon, as a Colonel on the Staff. f 

Apropos to that one must digress fora moment. It appears that General 
Picton in addressing his brigade when assuming command made use of 
some expressions derogatory to the 88th.{ His words were naturally 

* Now 2nd Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 

ft Fortescue, VII, p. 509 note. Cox, p.2. ‘‘ On 30th March Col. Donkin’s brigade moved 
into another division called the Third Division.” 


¢ Grattan, Adventures with The Connaught Rangers (Oman’s Edition), pp. 15-21. See 
Sergt. Donaldson’s Recollections of an Eventful Life, pp. 198-9. 
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resented, and Picton afterwards, when Lieut.-Colonel Wallace protested 
through General Mackinnon, amply retracted them. The retractation took 
place, the Record states, ‘“‘in the presence of Colonel Wallace and Field 
Officers of the division at Pinhel. Picton professed to General Mackinnon 
that he had expressed himself under a misconception in reference to the 
88th, which he regretted and was happy in making the acknowledgment.” 

“ Picton (a Welshman by birth),’”” to quote the Record, ‘‘on assuming 
the command showed that he entertained an unfavourable opinion of the 
character of the regiment, and that he was prejudiced, at the least, against 
Irish Regiments and Irishmen, as he took an early opportunity of telling 
them, when the division was assembled, that they were better known as 
Irish Robbers and common Footpads than as Connaught Rangers.”’ 

An idea, it would appear, existed at Head-quarters that the 88th, though 
its gallantry in the field was always acknowledged, was not always well- 
behaved in quarters and on the march. There is though no proof that the 
idea was anything more than mere prejudice. 

Sir James McGrigor in his Autobiography mentions an occasion at dinner 
at Coimbra early in 1812, when Wellington, joking about McGrigor’s old 
regiment (the 88th), remarked to him, ‘‘ I hang and shoot more of your old 
friends for murders, robberies, etc., than I do of all the rest of the Army.” 
He immediately, on the other hand, qualified his observation by a handsome 
tribute to their bravery.* The remark was of course obviously intended 
only as humorous exaggeration. On looking into the actual facts indeed, 
Wellington, in the whole six years of the war, never shot or hanged a single 
88th soldier for murder, as he did others. During that period eight separate 
courts martial on 88th men are referred to in General Orders, the number 
of prisoners being fourteen. Eight men altogether were sentenced to death, 
four for robbery etc., with or without violence, and four for desertion ; 
there were also three lesser sentences for offences, including robbery. Com- 
paring other regimental returns there is nothing exceptional about these 
figures, nor do they support the charge of any extraordinary degree of 
disorderliness. It is the old story: a prejudice, once in existence, dies 
slowly ! tf 

1810 


During the first half of 1810 the French gradually assembled their so- 
called “‘ Army of Portugal,” intended for the reconquest of that kingdom. 


* McGrigor, after relating this, goes on to say: “ At this I felt somewhat abashed which 
Lord Wellington observing he continued: ‘ One thing I will tell you however; whenever 
anything very gallant, very desperate is to be done there is no corps in the Army I would 
sooner employ than your old friends The Connaught Rangers.’”’ (Autobiography, p. 259.) 

t United Service Journal (Oct. 1836 pp. 232-42), ‘’ Vindication of The Connaught 
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It was placed under Marshal Masséna: the army-corps commanders being 
Ney, Junot and Reynier. In June the enemy began the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, which fell in the following month. The Portuguese fortress of 
Almeida was next attacked, in connection with which the action of the Coa 
was fought on July 24th. Picton’s division retired from Pinhel on the 26th 
but was pushed forward again a little about August 2oth.* On August 28th 
Almeida had to surrender, owing mainly to the blowing up of the principal 
magazine. In consequence of that misfortune the infantry of the Allies 
was withdrawn into the valley of the Mondego. The First, Third and 
Fourth Divisions now fell back to Ponte de Murcella. Masséna however 
was not able to advance immediately and the Third Division remained 
in the Mondego Valley until September 21st.t It then moved to Penacova 
and next day to the village of Contecas, on the Coimbra side of the Serra 
do Bussaco, where Wellington had resolved to offer battle. On the 25th 
it took up position on the top of the ridge. Skirmishing took place on 
the evening of the 25th and during the 26th, as the French corps of Ney 
and Reynier approached the mountain, pushing forward reconnoitring 
parties as they cameon. In one of these encounters Captain Oates’ company 
of the 88th, on picket in front of the Third Division in an advanced 
position, offered an obstinate resistance for nearly two hours, not without 
loss. It saved a picket of dragoons from falling into the hands of the 
enemy.{ 

The Serra do Bussaco is a ridge about 9g miles long, running roughly 
north-north-west and south-south-east and crossed near its northern extre- 
mity by the main road along which the French were advancing. Wellington 
disposed the greater part of his force—the four divisions of Cole, Spencer, 
Craufurd, and Picton and three unattached Portuguese brigades—along 
the northern half of the ridge. Picton’s men formed the right, or southern, 
portion of this line. Hill’s division, with a Portuguese division attached, 
was posted at the southern extremity of the Serra. The remaining division 
(Leith’s) was strung out along the 3} miles intervening between Hill and 
Picton. To facilitate lateral communication a road had been constructed 
along the ridge near the summit on the western, or reverse side. The 
Serra overtopped the whole surrounding country and its ascent was an 
arduous climb. 

On the evening of September 26th Lightburne’s brigade of the Third 
Division was near Spencer’s division, while Mackinnon’s and de Champali- 
maud’s brigades were a mile to the south. They were in the vicinity of a 


* Fortescue, VII, pp. 487, 492. 

t Royal United Service Institution Journal (1837), p. 371. 

¢ Colonel Oates’ notes to his own copy of the 88th Records. He dates it the 24th, which 
is probably a day too soon. 
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by-road crossing the ridge from San Antonio de Cantara, a small village 
on the eastern slope. Picton thereupon detached the 88th to an inter- 
mediate point between Lightburne and Mackinnon, at a spot where the 
ascent of the mountain from the east appeared probable. There the bat- 
talion lay on its arms that night. The light company meanwhile remained 


Bussaco. 
27th September, 1810. 


near the San Antonio road and acted next morning in conjunction with 
the light companies of the 74th and 45th. 

Speaking of the evening before Bussaco the Record says this: ‘ Even- 
ing began to close and the demeanour of the two armies is worthy of notice. 
On the part of the French all was bustle and gaiety, hundreds of fires 
already began to blaze, and their soldiers, within half-cannon shot of us, 
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were employed at their ordinary avocations with as much sang-froid as if the 
morrow was to be but a parade battle. How different was our attitude. 
The soldiers examined their flints, sponged out their barrels, and then lay 
down to rest, each man with his firelock in his grasp. Behind us, without 
any covering except his cloak, lay Lord Wellington, and along our extended 
line there was not a single fire, all was darkness. An hour before day, 
Lord Wellington passed through our ranks on foot, and as each of us recog- 
nized him, we felt that throb of confidence which his presence always inspired. 
The men did not make those boisterous demonstrations of joy so common 
to the troops of other nations ; indeed we rarely ever hurrah’d except when 
closing the enemy, but his presence had always an electric effect and the 
impression we then felt (inspired by former victories under him) served to 
confirm it as next to impossible, at least in the opinion of his soldiers (not 
a bad criterion to go by) to be vanquished while he was at their head.” 

‘‘On the morning of the 27th,” says Grattan,* ‘‘ the haze was so thick 
that little could be seen at any great distance, but the fire of the light 
troops along the face of the hill put it beyond doubt that a battle would 
take place.”” Reynier’s corps had begun to climb the Serra about five o’clock. 
Of his two divisions, that of General Heudelet advanced on, and immedi- 
ately to the north of, the San Antonio road, while that of General Merle 
advanced farther to the north. Merle presently came up opposite the 88th 
and the right battalion of Lightburne’s brigade. Colonel Mackinnon, 
to whose brigade, as has been said, the 88th belonged, had just been visiting 
the post, and on his report Picton sent four companies of the 45th under 
Major Gwynne to reinforce Colonel Wallace. The plan sketched in later 
years by Major W. Mackie (then a lieutenant in the 88th) indicates the half- 
battalion of the 45th on the right of the 88th and a battalion of the Portu- 
guese 8th Line Infantry on the right of the 45th.¢ Two guns under Captain 
Lane were posted by Wellington on the left of the 88th to ply the enemy 
with grape. 

Grattan’s narrative is to the following effect.} As the morning mist 
cleared away and the sun shone through, a crowd of tirailleurs were seen 
pressing on. Their fire (as well as their numbers) was so superior to the fire 
of the British skirmishers (whom Grattan throughout calls ‘‘ the advance ”’) 
that several men both in Lightburne’s brigade and in the 88th were killed 
while standing in line. A colour-sergeant named Macnamara, records 
Grattan, was shot through the head close beside Ensign Grattan himself 
and Ensign Owgan who were carrying the Colours. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace 
on that took a file of men from each company of the battalion, and placing 


* Grattan, p. 31. Also U.S. Journal (Sept. 1844, PP. 9 91-101), “* Battle of Bussaco.” 
t R.U.S.I. Mournal * Grattan, pp. 31 ef seq. 
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them under Captain Bury and Lieutenant Mackie, sent them forward to 
aid the skirmishers. Those two officers greatly distinguished themselves 
on the occasion, Bury, after being badly wounded, refusing to quit the field. 
Several of their men returned wounded. A soldier named Pollard, it is 
mentioned, was shot through the shoulder but imitated the example of 
his captain (Bury) and remained in action in spite of his wound, until he 
was killed by a bullet through the head. The French light troops mean- 
while, though not apparently seriously affected by the fire opposed to them, 
kept edging off to their left until they disappeared from the view of the bat- 
talion. They remained however still engaged with our skirmishers. Both 
Lightburne’s brigade and the main body of the 88th were halted, the 88th 
being in line, standing with ordered arms. 

Colonel Wallace next, finding himself without orders and with no import- 
ant enemy in his immediate front, sent Captain Dunne of the Grenadier 
Company to a point on the right where the rocks were highest, to ascertain 
how matters stood. ‘‘ In a few moments,” describes Grattan,* ‘‘ Dunne 
returned almost breathless ; he said the rocks were filling fast with French- 
men, that a heavy column was coming up the hill beyond the rocks, and 
that the four companies of the 45th were about to be attacked. Wallace 
asked if he thought half the 88th would do the business. ‘ You will want 
every man,’ was the reply.”’ 

Wallace then returned and addressed a few words to the men. Accord- 
ing to Cannon’s Record of the 88th,t Wallace had already informed them 
as to what he intended to do and now merely reminded them of what he 
had said. Grattan gives part of both speeches as one,{ and as being delivered 
at this moment. In any case the speech was to the effect that when the 
actual collision came the noise would be too great for any further com- 
mand; that the rest must be done by themselves; and that they were 
to press home ‘‘ to the muzzle.” There was no cheering: the men received 
the address ‘‘ with a resolute and serious air.”” Wallace then threw the 
battalion into column to the right and set it in motion. 

This is how the regimental Record relates the foregoing events: ‘‘ The 
advance of Reynier’s corps was marked by that impetuous rush upon which 
the French troops so much pique themselves, and the number of sharp- 
shooters which pressed on in front of the 88th induced Colonel Wallace 
to think he was about to be attacked by a column, and he sent Captain 
Dunne to observe the movements on his right which was a little exposed. 
The light troops after a severe struggle drove back the enemy but were 
in turn repulsed themselves. Colonel Wallace, with that coolness for which 
he was remarkable, took two men from each of his battalion companies 

* Grattan, p. 33. ¢ Cannon, p. 26. ¢ Grattan, p. 33. 
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and placing them under the command of Lieut. Mackie, reinforced the 
advance and for some time kept back the enemy, but the overwhelming 
numbers that crowded upon those troops obliged them to retire, and Colonel 
Wallace with the 88th Regiment was left without orders. General Picton 
was not within reach at the instant. Colonel Wallace saw the critical 
situation in which he was placed but the moment was such as required 
more than his ordinary coolness, for the French riflemen were rushing on 
with loud shouts. He addressed his men thus: ‘The moment so long 
wished for by you has at length arrived. We have now an opportunity 
of distinguishing ourselves. Be cool, be steady: and above all pay atten- 
tion to my word of command, you know it well! You see how those French- 
men press on, let them do so. When they reach a little nearer to us I will 
order you to retire to that mount behind us: look to it, lest you might 
mistake what I say!’ The men did so. ‘ Now mind what I tell you. 
When you arrive at that spot I will face you about, and I have only now to 
observe that the rest must be done by yourselves. Press on them to the 
muzzle, I say, Connaught Rangers, press on the rascals.’ 

‘‘It may be supposed that this address, animating no doubt, was 
responded to by a hurrah from the soldiers, but such was not the case. A 
general silence pervaded the whole as the spirit of the men settled into 
that deep sobriety which denotes much earnestness of purpose.” 

Besides Grattan’s account and that of the Record we have one by Cap- 
tain Lightfoot of the 45th which is quoted in the United Service Journal 
for May 1838. 

The rocks referred to in the statements were to the right front of the 
88th and to the left of the 45th. They appear to have been a cluster of 
projecting crags such as those often seen on a Devonshire tor. As men in 
close formation could hardly move through the cluster, it was natural for 
the half-battalion of the 45th to deploy to the south (or right) of them 
where the ground was open and where the hostile column could, and did, 
ascend. The French skirmishers, however, had already clambered in 
among these rocks and from that place of vantage delivered a very effective 
fire on the 88th column. They were able at the same time to fire down 
upon and probably also enfilade the 45th, which was therefore compelled to 
fall back a little. At this moment‘also, one battalion of the 8th Portuguese 
Infantry was moving into position on the right of the 45th. Colonel Wallace 
promptly filed out the grenadiers of the 88th and No. x battalion-company. 
He ordered them to storm the rocks on one side, directing No. 5 battalion- 
company toattack ontheother. This done, he “ placed himself at the head 
of the remainder of the 88th, and pressed on to meet the French column.” * 

* Grattan, p. 34. 
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The Record says that at the moment of his leading the men to the 
attack, Wallace again called out to them, “‘ Soldiers, mind what I have said 
to you. I’ve nothing more to add: it now rests with yourselves!” 

As the Light Company had been previously detached Wallace had only 
six companies left. This little column of the 88th was moving “on our 
side of the rocky point ” * towards the south, where the four companies 
of the 45th were being pressed back by the heavy fire of the French 
skirmishing line. That line was so dense that its fire ‘‘ resembled rather 
the fire of a close battalion.” Tf 

There are the accounts of the crisis of the encounter by the two eye- 
witnessses just cited. Lightfoot says that the leading Portuguese company 
and the French tiralleurs ‘‘ came suddenly and unexpectedly into collision, 
bayonet to bayonet. But,’ he goes on, ‘‘ the enemy came no farther, for 
now the 88th charged round the rocks on their right into the flank of the 
enemy’s column on the slope of the hill and drove them precipitately 
down it. The four companies of the 45th and, I believe, the 8th Portuguese 
joined in the pursuit as far as midway down the hill, and thus terminated 
the attack. Thus the honour of the charge belongs to the 88th alone: that 
of the defence, against one of the severest attacks ever sustained by a mere 
handful of men, to the 45th.” 

Grattan’s statement is as follows : ¢ ‘‘ At this moment the four companies 
of the 45th, a little to the left of the 88th and in front of that regiment, 
commenced their fire, but it in no way arrested the advance of the French 
column as it, with much order and regularity, mounted the hill, which at 
this point is rather flat. But here another awkward circumstance occurred.” 
At this point, says Grattan, the fire of the 8th Portuguese Infantry was 
found to cross the path of The Connaught Rangers. Lieutenant Fitz- 
patrick, he continues, was sent to point out the difficulty, but without 
result, as he was disabled by two wounds and prevented from delivering 
his message. It is difficult to understand this incident, as the 8th Portuguese 
would really appear to have been on the farther side of the 45th detach- 
ment; but, at any rate, it does not seem to have affected the outcome. 

Proceeds Grattan: § ‘‘ Wallace threw himself from his horse, and, 
placing himself at the head of the 45th and 88th, with Gwynne of the 45th 
on one side of him, and Captain Seton of the 88th on the other, ran forward 
at a charging pace into the midst of the terrible flame in his front. All 
was now confusion and uproar, smoke, fire, and bullets : officers and soldiers, 
French drummers, and French drums knocked down in every direction : 
while in the midst of all was to be seen Wallace fighting—like his ancestor 
of old—at the head of his devoted followers, and calling out to his soldiers 

* Grattan, p. 34. t R.U.S.I. Journal. + Grattan, p. 34. § Grattan, p. 35. 
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to ‘press forward.’ Never was defeat more complete, and it was a proud 
moment for Wallace and Gwynne when they saw their comrades breaking 
down and trampling under their feet this splendid division.” 

The narrative is spirited, and if, when it comes to what happened at the 
actual collision, nothing is conveyed to the reader except the confusion of 
battle, that probably faithfully reflects the impression on the actors them- 
selves. There seems however to be an error as to Major Gwynne of the 
45th. He was wounded by the first fire of the French when bringing his 
companies into position, and could hardly have joined in the charge with 
Colonel Wallace later on. The Record says this: ‘‘ The 45th were disputing 
every inch of the ground, but they were unequal to oppose such a host 
as assailed them, nevertheless they made the most heroic resistance. The 
brave Major Smith now fell at their head, and the gallant 45th were on the 
eve of being annihilated when the 88th ran up to the assistance of their 
old comrades, and the two regiments rushed amidst the ranks of the French 
and, 4th and 36th regiments and of their Irish Brigade, which four regiments 
formed the advance of theirsecond corps. They werereceived at the bayonet 
point by the most dreadful fire, but it was only one discharge for the 88th 
and 45th passed through the French column and completely overthrew it. 
The French troops behaved well but when it came to close fighting they 
had no chance and they fled down the hill leaving it covered with their 
dead and wounded.” * 

Speaking of the comradeship between The Connaught Rangers and the 
45th (now the Ist Battalion of The Sherwood Foresters), Lieut.-Colonel 
James Campbell, a Brigade Major in the Third Division, writing long after- 
wards says: ‘‘ This feeling between these two corps in particular was always 
most strongly marked throughout the whole war, and I have no doubt would 
be revived if ever they met again in the presence of an enemy.” 

Colonel Wallace’s horse became terrified and unmanageable; hence 
his dismounting to lead the charge. It may be pointed out also that when 
Grattan speaks of the four companies of the 45th as ‘‘a little to the left 
of the 88th,” he has apparently, by a slip, written left for right. Otherwise 
it would be necessary to assume that the 88th passed along the rear of the 
45th line, from left to right, which is nowhere else suggested. 

Nothing is said, in either account, as to the 88th deploying, or wheeling 
into line, before making the charge. It seems quite probable, considering 
also the cramped character of the ground at this part of the hill, that line 


* Cox, p. 3. Masséna “‘ moved forward two heavy masses of infantry under cover of a 
cloud of voltigeurs and a brisk cannonade. . .. The second heavy mass made a deter- 
mined attack on the Third Division under General Picton . . . but it was met by the bayonets 
of the 45th, 74th, and 88th Regiments who drove them back in gallant style with much loss.’ 
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was not, in fact, formed. The French column must necessarily have been 
somewhat disordered and out of breath after its long and stiff climb, but 
there were at least eight or nine battalions in it altogether, and had their 
commanders caught sight of the 88th changing its formation some attempt 
would undoubtedly have been made to draw out some of their men to 
meet the attack. Still, if The Connaught Rangers were actually hurled 
upon the flank of the French almost immediately on their coming into 
view, the suddenness as well as the vehemence of the charge would go far 
to account for its remarkable effect. The 88th, 45th and 8th Portuguese 
pursued the retreating fragments of Merle’s column for some distance down 
the slope, and then turned back and resumed their position on the crest. 

Wellington, who was watching this conflict, evidently regarding it as 
the vital one at the moment, had caused two guns to play upon the rear 
portion of the hostile column and assist in defeating it. He afterwards 
shook hands with the commanding officer of the 88th, saying, ‘‘ Wallace, 
I never saw a more gallant charge than that made just now by your regi- 
ment.” ‘‘ Colonel Wallace,” says the Record, ‘‘ took off his hat and said 
he was glad the conduct of the battalion met with his Lordship’s appro- 
bation.” Marshal Beresford (Colonel and former commanding officer of 
the 88th) who also was present added his congratulations. He recognized 
several of the older soldiers, as the men crowded round him in the excite- 
ment of the moment to show their affection and pleasure at seeing him 
again. Picton came up about this time also. He too expressed his satis- 
faction : but Picton was not received with cordiality, owing to the incident, 
already referred to, which had occurred, as said, when he assumed com- 
mand of the division. Picton, however, ostensibly took everything in 
good humour. 

This is the way the Record mentions Picton’s reception: ‘‘ It was the 
first time we had seen him since the commencement of the battle, and on 
being recognized his reception by the soldiers was more than cool, for 
they did not forget his abusive language to them, and he was thus addressed 
by Private Cooney of the 4th Company. ‘ Well General,’ said he, ‘ where 
were you this morning? We had a warm job of it, but our Colonel did it 
nately: are we the Connaught Footpads now?’ The General took this 
familiar and improper address on the part of the soldier in good humour, 
but Colonel Wallace did not fail to immediately visit it with severe and 
deserved censure.” 

The assemblage of General and Staff Officers rode away after that. ‘‘ We 
were once more left to ourselves,” says Grattan,* “‘ the arms were piled, 
the wounded of all nations collected and carried to the rear, and in a short 

* Grattan, p. 40. 
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time the dead were left without a stitch of clothes to cover them. All firing 
had ceased, except a few shots low down the hill on our right ; and shortly 
after the picquets were placed in front, a double ration of spirits was served 
out to Wallace’s men.” 

While the greater part of the battalion was engaged in this decisive 
combat the detached companies had some brisk fighting with the enemy’s 
skirmishers. The position of the French in the cluster of rocks was a 
strong one and the three companies detached against them only succeeded 
in ejecting the enemy after a hand-to-hand struggle, lasting some twenty 
minutes. In the fighting Captain Dunne had a narrow escape from being 
killed by a Frenchman whom he could not reach with his sabre, but the 
man was stabbed by one of Dunne’s sergeants (named Brazell) with the 
pike which sergeants then carried. It is mentioned that Captain Dansey 
used a firelock and bayonet while leading his company. The resistance of 
the French at the place was the more desperate because their only line of 
retreat left open was so precipitous that many were killed by falling in trying 
to escape.* 

The Record gives this vivid narrative of the work of the two detached 
companies: ‘‘ While the 45th and 88th were engaged, the two companies 
of the latter regiment had a severe and desperate struggle with the French 
riflemen in the rocks: those men were placed amphitheatrically, one above 
the other, and took deliberate aim at our men in their advance to dislodge 
them. Officers as well as privates became engaged in a hand-to-hand fight, 
Captain Dunne fought with a sabre, while Captain Dansey used a firelock 
and bayonet. The former officer owed his life to a sergeant of his com- 
pany, of the name of Brazil: a Frenchman was behind a rock above him, 
and Captain Dunne’s sabre was too short to reach him, the Frenchman 
was in the act of pulling the trigger, while the point of his bayonet was 
within a few inches of his adversary’s heart. Driving one glance across 
the space between them, Captain Dunne called out in a voice of thunder 
‘Brazil!’ The terrible expression conveyed in the loud scream of his 
officer was not lost upon Brazil, he made a push of his halbert and though 
he fell on his face in the lunge, he felt the hilt of his pike strike hard against 
the Frenchman’s coat: but the contest did not close here, for the rest, 
aware that all chance of escape was hopeless, fought with a desperation 
seldom witnessed. They had but the alternative of driving our men back 
or being themselves precipitated from the crags amongst which they fought : 


* Oates says that the fighting at and among the rocks lasted twenty minutes. For his 
part in it Colonel Wallace “‘ at once appointed him, unsolicited, to the Captaincy of the Grena- 
dier Company which had become vacant by the casualties of the day. . . . Seventeen of the 
men of his company had been killed or wounded whilst engaged in carrying the rocks.”’ 
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the latter was the result, for after a struggle of about twenty minutes the 
heroes of Marengo and Austerlitz were hurled from the rocks by the Rangers 
of Connaught |” * 

Describing the appearance of the place at the close of the fight the 
Record adds this: ‘‘ The cluster of rocks presented a curious spectacle. 
Our brave fellows lay dead at their base while in niches were to be seen 
dead Frenchmen in the attitude they had fought : some leaning backwards 
as if asleep ; they were so, but it was the sleep of death; others resting on 
the jutting of a crag, apparently in the act of taking deliberate aim, while 
on the other side were many who in a vain effort to escape from the fury 
of our soldiers were dashed to pieces in their f 

The Light Company also had its adventures. Lieutenant Nickle was 
selected as a target by a French skirmisher who wounded him in the body 
at the third shot and nearly hit him again with a fourth. Lieutenant 
Heppenstal,t who was armed with a firelock, killed the enemy marksman. 
“‘ Lieut. Heppenstal,’’ says the Record, ‘“‘ was several times mixed up with 
the French riflemen: he carried a firelock and killed two of the enemy, 
one an officer... .. Nickle was making the best of his way to the rear 
when the fellow fired again and knocked off his cap, he cheered when he 
did so. ‘Get on, Nickle,’ said Heppenstal, ‘I'll stop that fellow’s crow- 
ing!’ He waited quietly for his man and shot him dead.” 

On other parts of the battlefield, it must here suffice to say, the right- 
hand portion of the Third Division drove back an attack on the San Antonio 
road almost at the same time as the collision with Merle, and subsequently 
(in conjunction with Leith’s division) made a gallant but belated onslaught 
on Foy’s brigade. Ney’s attack by the main road on the left front of the 
British position was also defeated. Masséna, in the result, did not attempt 
to renew the assault.{ 

The loss of The Connaught Rangers amounted to 133 killed and wounded. 
Three officers were killed (Major Silver, Lieutenant H. Johnston, and 
Ensign Leonard) and six were wounded (Major Macgregor, Captains Dansey, 
M‘Dermot and Bury, and Lieutenants Fitzpatrick and Nickle). One 
Sergeant and twenty-nine rank and file were killed, and two sergeants and 
ninety-two rank and file wounded.§ 

Wellington’s Bussaco despatch, dated Coimbra, September 3oth 1810 

* Picton always spoke of and on the 88th by this name, not by theirnumber. (Lt.-Col. 
G. L. Chambers’ Bussaco, B. 214.) 

t ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Subaltern,” p. 826. 

t Cox, p. 3. ‘* Towards evening a flag of truce came in with a request from the French 
commander to remove their wounded from our lines—Lord Wellington limited them to a 
quarter of an hour.” 


§ heircay a Bi Pp. 527) puts the casualties of the 88th at 134, ‘‘ representing the loss of 
one man in fi 
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refers to the occurrences in this quarter of the field in the following 
terms : 


“One division of French Infantry arrived at the top of the ndge, 
when it was attacked in the most gallant manner by the 88th Regiment, 
under the command of the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, and the 45th 
Regiment, under the command of the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Meade, 
and by the 8th Portuguese Regiment, under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Douglas, directed by Major-General Picton. I have also to 
mention in a particular manner the conduct of Captain Dansey of 
the 88th Regiment. ... And I beg to assure your Lordship* that 
I never witnessed a more gallant attack than that made by the 
88th and 45th, and 8th Portuguese Regiments on the enemy’s division 
which had reached the ridge of the Serra.” 


This of course is a strictly official version. Picton himself disclaimed, 
rightly and generously, any merit in the matter. ‘‘ The Colonel of the 88th, 
and Major Gwynne of the 45th,” he wrote to Wellington, are entitled to 
the whole of the credit.” f 

The Connaught Rangers may fairly be deemed not only to have played 
a brilliant part in the Battle of Bussaco, but also a part as decisive in its 
local effect as any single battalion could hope to play in a general action.t 

The rest of that day must, in contrast, have seemed long and strange 
to the combatants. The French could be seen cooking their rations “‘ as 
if nothing serious had occurred to them.” Night when it came on found 
the two armies still occupying the same ground : the British army in dark- 
ness as on the previous evening, the French position lighted up by numerous 
camp-fires. Writes Grattan: ‘‘ Captain Seton, Ensign Owgan, and myself, 


* Lord Castlereagh, Secretary of State for War. 

+ These were Picton’s words in addition as quoted in Col. G. L. Chalmers Bussaco, p. 85: 
*‘I can claim no merit whatever in the execution part of that brilliant exploit which your 
Lordship has so justly extolled.” 

¢ The “ Irish Legion ” of the French Army was present at Bussaco as a unit in the 8th 
Corps, but with the other regiments of the Corps were apparently not engaged, as there is no 
record in Martinien’s complete and accurate Liste des Officsers tués et blessés pendant les guerves 
de l’ Empire of any casualties among officers of the regiments of the Corps. The 8th Corps was 
always kept back, probably because—as suggested by Sir Charles Oman by whose courtesy 
this information is given—it contained a number of inferior 4th battalions of conscripts, just 
raised in 1810 who had never been under fire. It was made up partly of these and partly of 
the Irish and Prussian Legions, with only three “ old *’’ French units. The rank and file of the 
Prussian Legion, moreover, was largely made up of starved prisoners of war who had volun- 
teered from prison camps in order to get a chance of deserting. They deserted continuously 
during Masséna’s campaign in Portugal (a chef de bataillon and 150 men came into the British 
Hines in one batch in May 1811) and finally the last remnant were sent backto France. The 
Irish Legion, which belonged to the rear division of the 8th Corps, several days before Bussaco, 
when finding the baggage-guard of the Grand Park, in the rear of Masséna’s army, saved the 
heavy guns when the marching column of the Park was surprised by a party of Trant’s 
Portuguese militia (Marbot, II, p. 378). A disaster of the first rank was only averted by the 
coming up of the Irish escort-battalion just in time to save the heavy guns. 
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with one hundred of The Connaught Rangers, formed the picquet in advance 
of that regiment, and immediately facing the outposts of the enemy in our 
front. The sentries of each, as is customary in civilized armies, although 
within half-shot range of each other, never fired except upon occasions of 
necessity.” * 

The hostile forces were still in position next morning, in the course of 
which, there appearing to be no probability of a fresh attack, some of the 
88th officers obtained leave to go down to the village of Bussaco to visit their 
wounded comrades. Among these was Major Silver, who passed away 
peacefully in the course of the day. ‘‘ He was laid in a deep grave, in 
the uniform he had fought and died in.” f 

Masséna now ascertained (as he had fortunately not tried to do before) 
that he could have gained the Oporto—-Coimbra road by a more northerly 
route, turning the Serra do Bussaco altogether. He began, as the result, 
that same day (the 28th) to move his troops towards Sardao.{ Welling- 
ton, as to that, could not prevent him. Although the issue of the battle 
itself had been most satisfactory in imparting confidence and steadiness 
to his troops, especially the newly formed Portuguese, Wellington was 
still not strong enough to engage the superior French force without great 
advantage of ground. When therefore the nature of the enemy’s new 
positions became apparent, he abandoned his own position on the mountain 
and began his retreat to the Lines of Torres Vedras. These were of course 
the ever famous entrenchments covering Lisbon, which Wellington had 
been preparing for months past, and where he intended to make his final 
stand. On September 30th Coimbra was evacuated. On the night of 
October ist the British Head-quarters were at Redinha, on the 4th at Leiria. 
This was the route of the main body. Hill’s division moved by way of 
Thomar. Picton’s further retreat was through Alcobaca and Caldas to 
Torres Vedras. As a punishment for some disorder at the first-named place, 
Picton’s men, it is said, were directed to bivouac in the fields every night 
instead of halting in the villages. 

The ‘‘ Lines of Torres Vedras,’’ comprehensively so called, consisted of 
two successive lines of redoubts, entrenchments and obstacles. Each 
line extended from the Tagus (there 10 miles broad) on the right, to the 
sea on the left. The first line started from Alhandra on the river and passed 
by the Monte de Agraca and the village of Torres Vedras to the mouth 
of a stream called the Zizandre. The second line—which the enemy never 
saw—was about 5 miles to the rear, or south, of the first.. The Third Division 

* Grattan, pp. 41-2. 


: + Grattan, p. 43. 
t Cox, p. 4. “ After a fusillade kept up the following day (28th Sept.) they began to 
retire about nightfall to their right.” 
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was posted behind Torres Vedras itself in support of the redoubts in that 
section of the Lines, extending thence to the sea. The redoubts them- 
selves throughout the position were chiefly garrisoned by Portuguese regular 
artillery and Portuguese militia infantry, leaving the field army free to 
manceuvre. 

The French having appeared in great force on the road leading through 
Sobral, Picton was moved on October 13th towards the centre of the Lines ; 
a little later, however, the Third Division returned to Torres Vedras.* 
The French Marshal had by now recognized that the British defences were 
too strong to be forced with the means at his disposal. To put a good 
face upon the matter, he posted his various corps in front of the eastern 
portion of the Lines, throwing up counter-entrenchments about Sobral. 
Masséna proposed to maintain his position as long as possible: until he 
was forced to abandon it for want of supplies. Apparently he had a hope 
that some accident meanwhile might turn events in his favour. The French 
never appeared at all on the Torres Vedras road, or west of the central ridge 
of which Monte de Agraca forms a part. 

The Third Division watched its section without intermission, the regi- 
ments standing to arms every day before dawn ; but no hostile force appeared. 
The weather during the period was excessively wet, and the huts, from 
lack of suitable material for their construction, principally thatch, proved 
poor shelter.t The men’s health however remained good throughout, 
although the food was chiefly salted, and they showed themselves cheerful 
and patient in spite of all discomforts. 

The armies remained facing each other in this way fora month. Then, 
on November 14th, the French being brought to the verge of starvation, 
Masséna fell back about 30 miles to Santarem and the comparatively fertile 
plain beyond it, where his army could still procure subsistence for a time. 
Most of the British divisions were advanced in pursuit, but on it being found 
impracticable to attack the new French positions they found quarters at 
the beginning of December at various points between Santarem and the 
Lines. Picton’s division however did not advance and remained at Torres 
Vedras until nearly the end of 1810. 

At this point it will be convenient, before continuing the narrative of 
the events of the next year’s campaign, to interpose a short chapter dealing 
with the 2nd Battalion of the 88th and its part in the Peninsular War, and 
end. 

* Oman, Vol. ITI, p. 439. ¢ Grattan, p. 48. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE and BATTALION 88th FOOT :—1804-1816. 


1804-1808 


NDER the “ Additional Forces Act ’’ of July 1804 a second battalion 
: | was added to the establishment of the 88th Regiment, as from 
December 25th 1804 ; to be composed of recruits raised in Ireland 
for limited service. The 2nd Battalion was formed at Dumfries in January 
1805 and was about 250 strong. Lieut.-Colonel John Alexander Wallace 
was appointed to the command.* In November it embarked at Leith, 
and landing at Gravesend marched to Pevensey in Sussex. It was 300 
strong on arrival. During 1806 the battalion remained in Sussex, the 
strength fluctuating as it received recruits or furnished drafts to the rst 
Battalion. In January 1807 it was sent to Ireland and quartered prin- 
cipally in Connaught where it recruited numerous volunteers from the 
Irish Militia.t 
1809 
The 2nd Battalion embarked at Cork in the summer of 1809 for Lisbon, 
as part of a reinforcement for Sir Arthur Wellesley, the force sent out 
consisting of seven battalions and some artillery. Three of these bat- 
talions (which were all newly raised) were however sent by instructions from 
Lord Castlereagh, the War Minister, to Gibraltar and replaced in the field 
by three of more seasoned troops from the Gibraltar garrison.{ The 
2nd Battalion 88th was one, and on arrival at Lisbon was sent on to Gibral- 
tar, where it remained till the end of the year.§ Its strength was not far 
short of 800. Lieut.-Colonel Wallace was now transferred to the command 
of the 1st Battalion, and Lieut.-Colonel Taylor took over the 2nd Battalion. 


1810 


At the end of February or beginning of March 1810 the 2nd Battalion 
was despatched to Cadiz, which was at that time being besieged, or rather 


* Cannon, p. 90. f Cannon, p. 90. { Fortescue, VII, p. 190. § Cannon, p. go. 
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blockaded on the land side, by a French army under Marshal Victor.* 
The 2nd Battalion 88th remained in the city during April and May, in 
which latter month Major R. B. M’Pherson appears to have temporarily 
taken over command. In June and July the returns are dated from “ Telli- 
graph Heights in the Isle of Leon,’’ where the battalion was engaged in 
the construction of the lines thrown up in defence of Cadiz on that side. 
There were seven or eight thousand British troops on the spot under 
Lieut.-General Graham. Next, in August, two of Graham’s battalions (of 
which the 2nd Battalion 88th was one) were sent from Cadiz to Lisbon in 
consequence of Masséna’s advance into Portugal.t Lieut.-Colonel Taylor 
resumed the command at Lisbon, where the battalion remained for the 
rest of the year. 


18rr 


The 2nd Battalion was moved up to the front under Major Dunne early 
in March 1811 and was attached to Colville’s brigade in the Third Division.t 
It was brigaded with the 2nd Battalions of the 5th and 83rd Foot, and the 
94th Regiment (which eventually, in 1881, became the modern 2nd Battalion 
of The Connaught Rangers). The 2nd Battalion 88th shared with the 
1st Battalion in the operations of the pursuit of Masséna after Torres Vedras, 
the battle of Fuentes de Onor, and the unsuccessful earlier siege of Badajoz, 
which are described in detail in connection with the story of the 1st Bat- 
talion. The 2nd Battalion had three men wounded at Sabugal, and six 
at Fuentes on the first day of that battle. In July 181z the men of the 
2nd Battalion were turned over to the 1st in accordance with a General 
Order of July roth. It ran as follows:—All the private men of the 
2nd Battalion 88th, in Portugal and Spain, to be drafted into the 1st Bat- 
talion, except boys deemed at present unfit for field service. All men missing 
from the 2nd Battalion to continue on the strength of the 2nd Battalion. 
When the transfer is completed, the officers, non-commissioned officers 
and staff of the 2nd Battalion to proceed to Lisbon for embarkation to 
England. The Commander of the Forces begs the 2nd Battalion of the 
88th will accept his thanks for their services since they have been in the 
Peninsula : he has had every reason to be satisfied with their good conduct 
since they have been under his command, and hopes soon to see them again 
in renewed strength.” § 


* Fortescue, VII, p. 368 note. 

t. Fortescue, VII, PP. 440 and 499. On the latter page Mr. Fortescue Says that the 2/88 
was ‘ ‘ sent by mistake "’ from Cadiz to Lisbon, but that on arrival it was ‘‘ retained by Wel- 
lington.’’ Cannon, 91. 

¢~ Cannon, p. 91. Sir C. Oman, A sai a the Peninsular War, IV, pp. 134 and 618. 
Fortescue, VIII, p. 154. § G.O. Spain and Portugal 
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When the 1st Battalion went abroad in January 1809 it left a detach- 
ment, originally of 124 men, in Essex which was posted at various places 
in the eastern counties (Maldon, Chelmsford, Wells, etc.) until the autumn 
of 1810, when it marched into the west country. The detachment was 
now styled the ‘“‘ Depét ’”’ of the regiment, both battalions being abroad. 
It was stationed at Taunton, Bridgewater, Crediton, Honiton, and Berry 
Head (Torbay) successively to the end of 1811. This seems to be the first 
appearance of a depét, so called, in the 88th. The two companies left at 
home when the regiment sailed for India had been merely a detachment. 
A regular Army system of service companies and depéts for all battalions 
was not introduced until 1825. 


1812-1814 


In January 1812 the depét at Berry Head itself assumed the title of 
‘“‘2nd Battalion,’”’ having apparently been amalgamated with the cadre 
of the 2nd Battalion sent back from Lisbon. It continued at Exeter, Ottery, 
or Berry Head down to October 1813, the strength varying as drafts were 
furnished. Apparently it never much exceeded 400, and in October 1813 
reached its lowest ebb with eighty-eight sergeants, drummers and rank and 
file present for duty. It was then ordered to Ireland for the greater facility 
of recruiting. The very liberal encouragement which General Lord Beres- 
ford, as Colonel of the Regiment, afforded to this service enabled Major 
Dunne to obtain a number of volunteers from the Irish Militia. Indeed 
the liberality of the Colonel and the judicious management of the Command- 
ing Officer were so successful that in two months the battalion was increased 
from 140 to 800 strong.* When the Ist Battalion 88th was sent from 
France to Canada in 1814 a reinforcing draft from the 2nd Battalion, then 
about 300 strong, under Captain O’Hara, embarked at the Cove of Cork 
(Queenstown) in the George and AiZlas transports on June 28th 1814. It 
sailed on July 1st but did not reach Quebec until October 3rd, joining the 
Ist Battalion in November. 


1815-1816 


The 2nd Battalion continued in Ireland until January 1816. It 
was then “ reduced ” at Clare Castle, the men fit for service being trans- 
ferred to the 1st Battalion, which was stationed with the Army of Occupa- 
tion f in France. Thus the now only surviving battalion of the 88th Foot 
was that in France. On the reduction of the 2nd Battalion its Colours 
were lodged with the agents of the regiment, acting on behalf of the 
Colonel, Lord Beresford. 


* Cannon, p. 91. ¢ Cannon, p. 91. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PENINSULAR WAR—CAMPAIGN OF 1811. THE PURSUIT OF MASSENA. 
COMBAT OF FOZ D’ARONCE. FUENTES DE ONORO. SECOND SIEGE 
OF BADAJOZ. REORGANIZATION OF THE BATTALION. EL BODON. 


18rr 


HORTLY before Christmas 1810 the Ist Battalion 88th shifted its 
S quarters to the village of Togarro, where it remained for the next 
two months. Other changes in the disposition of the troops also 
took place; the most important being the transfer of the Second Division 
and two Portuguese brigades to the farther side of the Tagus. That was 
to provide for a possible movement of the enemy upon Abrantes. On the 
French side, just before the end of the year, General Drouet’s corps-d’armeée, 
about 16,000 strong, advanced through Almeida and established communica- 
tion with Masséna. Masséna until this had been completely isolated by 
the Portuguese and Spanish irregular, or guerrilla, bands which prevented 
him from receiving supplies, or even despatches. Drouet’s arrival did 
not however materially alter the situation.* The hostile bands rose again 
behind Drouet and severed communication. Drouet certainly somewhat 
enlarged Masséna’s foraging ground, but the new area soon became as 
much exhausted as the old and Drouet’s troops were gradually reduced 
to the same state of destitution as those of the ‘‘ Army of Portugal.” 
Thus for two months the general situation remained unchanged. The 
Commanders-in-Chief on both sides were each willing to fight a defensive 
battle, but each refused to attack. Then however the prospect of actual 
starvation and the evident inability of any of the other French armies in 
Spain to intervene effectively compelled the invaders to commence a definite 
Tetreat. On the British side fresh troops arrived at Lisbon from England 
at the end of February, out of which Wellington formed his Seventh Divi- 
sion. The British leader thereupon, with the intention of using these 
reinforcements to press his enemy more actively, brought his former rear- 
ward units closer up to the front. As part of the arrangements the Third 
Division (to which, as stated, the 88th belonged) was ordered to the Rio 


* Fortescue, VIII, p. 33. 
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Mayor on March 5th 181z. On that very night the last French division 
quitted Santarem. Masséna’s retreat began. 

Masséna had about 49,000 men, Wellington about 46,000—that is 
counting the troops under his immediate control. He had had to detach 
towards Badajoz a portion of his force on the left bank of the Tagus owing 
to events elsewhere. The slight numerical inferiority in the field army 
of the Allies was however more than counterbalanced by the hordes of 
Portuguese militia and peasantry which enveloped and embarrassed the 
French in every direction. Masséna retired from his cantonments about 
Santarem, Punhete, and Thomar by the three available roads: that from 
Thomar towards Espinhal] on the east; the main chaussée through Leiria. 
and Pombal on the west ; and a third road between these two. Picton, 
when on March 6th the French movement was discovered, was ordered to 
advance to Pernes. His division was there, and also at Alcanhede, on the 
7th. 
The Third Division had at this time a strength of 4,500 British of all 
ranks, with 1,550 Portuguese. The Ist Battalion 88th numbered over 
800 rank and file (including sick and details). The division reached Porto 
de Mos on March gth and Leiria next day. On the following day it came 
up with the advanced guard at Pombal, which was captured by the Light 
Division, Picton supporting them on the left. 

The position of the French rear-guard under Ney at Redinha was attacked 
on the afternoon of the 12th. The Light and Third Divisions took post 
for the attack in two lines, supported by Pack’s Brigade. The other 
divisions and the cavalry were in reserve.* Picton’s men (who were on 
the right) drove the enemy out of the woods and turned their left, but 
they then found a stream in their front too deep and rapid to be forded. 
In consequence, the division had to march down the bank and file over a 
bridge farther on. The resulting delay gave Ney time for retreat. Next 
day (March 13th) the French marshal was found in position at Condeixa. 
The Third Division, again on the British right, was sent along a mountain 
track to make another turning movement. As soon however as it 
approached the enemy’s left Ney once more abandoned his ground. He 
left the palace, church, and principal buildings of Condeixa in flames. 
or else smoking ruins.t There was good reason for Ney’s prompt with- 
drawal. From Condeixa the French line of retreat, instead of continuing 
along the chaussée to the north, followed a cross-road turning off to the 
east in a direction nearly at right angles to the main route and leading 
to Miranda de Corvo. Delay would have enabled Picton’s division to cut 
off Ney’s retreat altogether. | 

* Oman, IV, pp. 142-3. ¢ Cox, p. 4. 
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The three French columns were now converging upon Miranda de 
Corvo. Their rear-guard again made a stand at the village of Casal Novo 
next morning (March 14th), on which occasion the Light Division was 
prematurely pushed into action and had to sustain a very unequal combat 
with heavy loss until the Third Division relieved it by, as before, turning 
the enemy’s left, which forced the French to resume their retirement. 
The enemy were turned out of two more positions on the same day by similar 
outflanking tactics. 

Masséna, who had next to pass his entire force through formidable 
mountain defiles by a bad road with Wellington in close pursuit, decided 
on this evening to sacrifice a large part of his baggage. He ruthlessly 
ordered all his weaklier draught-animals to be destroyed. When next 
morning the Allied troops had passed the burning village of Miranda de 
Corvo,* they found the road strewn with these unfortunate animals, which, 
instead of being killed outright, had mostly been hamstrung. 

“On the 15th,” writes Grattan,t “‘ we surprised their covering division 
while in the act of cooking, near the village of Foz d’Aronce. They retreated 
in the greatest hurry, leaving several camp kettles full of meat behind them. 
As we approached the town,’ continues Grattan describing the distressing 
sights he witnessed, ‘‘ the road leading to it was covered with a number of 
horses, mules, and asses, all maimed: but the most disgusting sight was 
about fifty of the asses floundering in the mud, some with their throats 
half cut, while others were barbarously houghed or otherwise injured. 
The poor brutes could have been of no use to us, or indeed to anyone else, 
as I believe they were unable to have travelled another league. The 
meagre appearance of these creatures, with their backbones and hips pro- 
truding through their hides, and their mangled and bleeding throats, pro- 
duced a general feeling of disgust and commiseration.” 

The unnecessary cruelty to the draught-animals was however only 
one proof of the character of the struggle in the Peninsula, especially in 
the last six months. The whole of Masséna’s retreat indeed was attended 
by far more than the ordinary horrors of war. The French foraging parties, 
obliged to extract sustenance from a land already laid waste as a defensive 
measure, had treated the remaining inhabitants with increasing barbarity 
during their repeated searches for provisions; and now, in the added 
bitterness of having to abandon their conquest, they murdered them ruth- 
lessly in their search for supplies. Many of the villages on the roads had 
been set on fire as a military measure to impede the pursuing columns ; 


* Oman, IV, p. 154 et seg. Cox, p. 5. ‘“‘ A French orderly book was picked up on the 
12th in which Masséna desires his rear-guard to burn and destroy every place they leave.” 
¢ Grattan, pp. 57-8. 
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but, apart from that, the French burnt and destroyed almost every place 
they passed through. The exasperated peasantry for their part revenged 
themselves on the French at every opportunity. Individual Frenchmen 
who fell into their hands, whether stragglers or sick or wounded, were 
tortured to death with revolting cruelty. Grattan records, a little later, 
passing in one march the bodies of four Portuguese peasants who had 
been butchered (one quite an old man and another a woman); also two 
hapless French soldiers of the 4™e Léger, who had been wounded in action 
and afterwards had been horribly maltreated by the peasants. The ill- 
fated Frenchmen, still alive, implored the passing Irish soldiers to put an 
end to their sufferings before the Portuguese, who had been momentarily 
scared away by the approach of the 88th, should return. Many British 
officers, who by this time were not unduly squeamish in such matters, have 
referred in letters and diaries to the impression made on them by the shock- 
ing spectacles witnessed during those days. 

The village of Foz d’Aronce, the scene of the combat, lies on the left, 
or south-western bank of the river Ceira. Masséna’s main body was on 
the lofty ground beyond the stream. On the nearer side Ney had posted 
a force on the hills on each side of the village. It was a strong enough 
position, but the only retreat from it was across one narrow bridge for 
the river was unfordable at that season. Fortunately for Ney the Allies 
did not attack until late in the afternoon. The Third Division as usual 
constituted the right wing and drove back the French left, while part of 
the Light Division actually got into the village of Foz and threatened the 
all-important bridge.* It was only the energy of Ney personally and the 
approach of darkness that enabled the enemy to withdraw; not without 
appreciable loss, especially in one regiment (the 39th of the Line) which 
attempted to escape by fording the Ceira.f Its Eagle was found in the 
bed of the river by Portuguese peasants later. It is now among the trophies 
at Chelsea Hospital. The British loss on the other hand was trifling. 
The Connaught Rangers, however, had to lament the death of Lieutenant 
Heppenstal, an officer who had displayed marked gallantry on several 
occasions. He was killed while skirmishing, at the foot of a pine tree, and 
was buried where he fell.f 

The Record gives this account of how Heppenstal met his death. ‘“‘ His 
death was singular. He was known to be one of the bravest men of the 
Army, but on this occasion his ardour forsook him ; he moved on thought- 
ful and abstracted, a break in our front roused him: turning to a friend he 
said, ‘ You will perhaps laugh at what I am going to say, but I cannot 


* Oman, IV, p. 157. t Fortescue, VIII, p. 86. 
¢ Cannon, p. 32. Grattan, pp. 58-9. 
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get over the feeling that my race is nearly run, you know that I am not 
afraid to die, but I have a presentiment that my time, numbered as it 
no doubt is, is on the wane.’ ‘My dear friend,’ replied his companion, 
‘ shake off such an idea: you to talk so!’ ‘ Well,’ said Heppenstal, ‘ per- 
haps it is foolish to do so’: and he smiled, for at that moment the firing 
in front became heavier and he was as cheerful as ever. Nevertheless 
he turned to his friend and said, ‘ Here, take my watch, that I suppose 
won’t make matters worse.’ Theorder for the advance of the Light Troops 
separated them, and in ten minutes afterwards Heppenstal was a corpse. 
Some of his brother officers ran to the spot where he fell: his head and 
breast were pierced by bullets, he was still warm but he was dead... . 
It would appear as if he had determined to fulfil the destiny he had marked 
out for himself: his men were retreating on the main body and several 
times called out to him to follow their example, but he, either not hearing 
or not paying attention to what they said, continued unmovable and fell 
gloriously, but not before he had numbered many of the enemy with the 
dead.”’ 

Wellington’s force remained halted on March 16th, the day after the 
combat. It had outstripped its commissariat ; and also the French had 
partly blown up the bridge at Foz d’Aronce. The enemy though had no 
rest. The bulk of their army had already moved off during the night 
after the action, leaving only the rear-guard under Ney, which remained 
within a few miles of the river Ceira. Masséna retired on the 17th by two 
roads, part of his troops crossing the river Alva at Ponte de Murcella, and 
part at Sarzedo. The Allies were again in movement also on the 17th. 
Two divisions were now directed upon Ponte de Murcella, where Ney was, 
while three (the First, Third and Fifth) struck off to the right by a mountain 
road through Furcado to the ford of Pombeiro. The passage of the Alva 
at this point on the morning of the 18th necessitated the prompt retreat 
of Ney once more. During that evening and next day the French covered 
more than 20 miles, leaving 600 prisoners and a number of wagons in the 
hands of their pursuers. By this time however the Allies were again in 
difficulties in regard to their food supply, for which reason the pursuit on 
March 2oth could only be continued by the cavalry and the Light, Third 
and Sixth Divisions. On the 21st the Third Division reached Maceira, 
and on the same day the heads of the enemy’s columns arrived at Celorico, 
where they united with a division of the French gth Corps. 

The French were now in a less mountainous country and one which 
had not been severely pillaged. They were also within two or three marches 
of the fortress of Almeida, then in their hands. Masséna, however, decided 
to make to the south and take up a position in the vicinity of Coria and 
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Plasencia. While one French division, with the sick and wounded of the 
whole army, was sent back beyond Almeida, the rest of Masséna’s army 
turned south on the 23rd and moved through Guarda on Belmonte, Sortelha 
and Aquas Bellas. The marches of the next few days, however, showed 
that Masséna’s new plan was impracticable. Such draught animals as 
remained were collapsing under the renewed strain of the mountain roads 
and provisions were again unprocurable. On March 2gth, therefore, 
Masséna directed his army more to the east, upon Sabugal and the upper 
valley of the Coa. 

Picton’s division and the Light Division were moving meanwhile slowly 
in the track of the French, the Third Division reaching Celorico on the 
26th. Shortness of food was our chief deficiency ; some of the troops 
only received one bread ration in four days. Then, on the 28th, on it 
being discovered that the bulk of the enemy were near Guarda, Picton 
was ordered to advance upon that place. He proceeded through Prados, 
the Light Division and cavalry approaching from the direction of Rapoulla, 
and the Sixth Division from Ramilhosa. Picton arrived on the scene 
first; at 9 a.m. on the 29th. He maintained his position for some two 
hours in the presence of about 15,000 French in and around Guarda, a 
township situated high up on the Serra da Estrella at an altitude of 3,400 
feet.* General Loison, who had succeeded Marshal Ney in the command 
of the VI Corps, was not however in a condition to attack, and on the 
appearance of the British columns retreated hastily towards the Coa. By 
the 31st Masséna’s entire force was across that river and the Light, Third, 
and Sixth Divisions were in possession of the left bank. Wellington was 
able by this time to bring up also the First, Fifth and Seventh Divisions 
which had been detained by the before-mentioned commissariat difficulties. 
He now prepared to attack Reynier at Sabugal. 

The attack was ordered for the morning of April 3rd. The Fifth Divi- 
sion was to cross the Coa at Sabugal itself and the Third to its right at a 
ford about three-quarters of a mile above the town. These divisions were 
to assail the enemy’s front while the Light Division crossed a mile or two 
farther to the right to turn Reynier’s left. The First and Seventh Divisions 
were in support of the Fifth and Third. There was however so thick a 
fog on the appointed morning that both Picton and the commander of 
the Fifth Division had to remain halted, awaiting further orders for 
which they had asked. Sir William Erskine, who then commanded the 
Light Division, on the other hand crossed the river and became involved 
amidst mist and rain in a very unequal combat. The lifting of the fog 

* Cox, p. 5. “ The timely arrival of the Third Division at the town of Guarda saved 
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however presently enabled the situation to be realized, and on that the 
Third Division at once dashed through the ford and hurried up the opposite 
slopes. The 5th Foot led, striking the French General Heudelet’s brigade 
in flank and driving it off the hill in considerable disorder. The French, 
indeed, had already begun to retreat, for the temporary clearing of the 
atmosphere had shown Reynier his danger. The stress and honours of 
the day had so far been with the Light Division. Now Picton, close on 
the heels of the enemy’s rear-guard, seemed to have the game in his hands. 
But, most unfortunately, a tremendous downpour of rain and sleet suddenly 
came on and once more obliterated the landscape, making effective direction 
of the troops impossible. Wellington, who had had enough anxiety that 
morning from the proceedings of his subordinates being invisible, on that 
gave orders for a general halt. Reynier escaped with the loss of 750 men 
and his personal baggage. ‘‘ The French suffered severely,’”’ writes Grattan, 
‘“‘but they never fought better: so rapidly did they fire that, instead of 
returning their ramrods, they stuck them in the ground for expedition, 
and continued to fight until overpowered by our men, who are certainly 
better at close fighting than long shot. The wounded having been all 
removed, and the enemy continuing their retreat, we bivouacked on the 
ground they had occupied at the commencement of the action.” 

Masséna’s whole army was now once more retiring. This time it passed 
beyond the Agueda and the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo to seek rest and 
re-equipment at Salamanca and elsewhere in Leon, whither Wellington had 
no intention of following. Wellington’s immediate object was the reduction 
of Almeida by blockade, to cover which operation most of his troops were 
cantoned along the frontier between the Agueda and Turon rivers. There 
also they could find some repose. The quarters assigned to the 1st 88th 
were at Nava de Aver. 

The Anglo-Portuguese army however was not destined to remain long 
inactive. The French recovered from the effects of their losses and suffer- 
ings more quickly than Wellington expected. Having pulled himself 
together, as Almeida was not sufficiently victualled to stand a long invest- 
ment, Masséna, who had obtained assistance from Marshal Bessiéres (com- 
manding in the north of Spain), determined to make an attempt to relieve 
it.* The infantry of the “‘ Army of Portugal” had been again brought 
up to a strength of about 42,000, while the cavalry, with two brigades 
lent by Bessiéres, amounted to 4,500 in addition. Only thirty-eight guns 
however could be horsed. With this force Masséna advanced at the begin- 
ning of May.f Wellington who had 34,000 infantry, about 2,000 cavalry 
and forty-eight guns, selected a battle position on the Rio de Dos Casas, 

* Fortescue, VIII, p. 152. Oman, IV, p. 306. ¢ Fortescue, VIII, pp. 154-5. 
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blocking the roads from Ciudad Rodrigo to Almeida. The most important 
point in this position was the village of Fuentes de Ofioro, situated a few 
miles from the 88th’s quarters at Nava de Aver. 

For some distance to the south of Fuentes the country is fairly open, 
while the Rio de Dos Casas on which the village stands is nowhere more 
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than three feet deep, offering therefore but a slight impediment. In 
its course to the north of Fuentes, however, the river runs through a ravine 
of increasing depth and width, which constituted a considerable obstacle.* 

The Allied troops were posted on the high ground west of the stream, 
extending from Fort de la Concepcion 8 miles to the north of Fuentes to 


* Oman, IV, p. 308. 
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Pozo Bello about 2 miles south of it, ready to concentrate on any threatened 
point. The French advanced on May 2nd by two roads and about midday 
on the 3rd the head of their right column reached Alameda, the head of 
their left column at the same time appearing opposite the bridge of Fuentes. 
On that the Allied cavalry and the Light Division, which had been in 
contact with the advancing enemy, were withdrawn across the Dos Casas. 
The Alameda road led directly to Almeida, but the ravine formed in that 
quarter a strong defensive position. The French right column therefore, 
consisting of General Reynier’s corps, merely demonstrated against the 
British Fifth and Sixth Divisions which held that portion of the Allied 
line. These two forces, numbering about 10,000 men on each side, con- 
tinued to neutralize each other during the next two days. The French 
left column, consisting of the two corps-d’armée of Loison and Drouet, 
immediately under Marshal Masséna himself, became then the striking 
force. 

The ensuing ‘‘ Battle of Fuentes de Ofioro ’’ shaped itself into two separate 
combats, fought on May 3rd and sth respectively. The fight on the 3rd, 
which did not begin till the afternoon, consisted of a sharp struggle for 
the possession of the village of Fuentes. It was terminated by nightfall ; 
each side after sundry vicissitudes remaining in occupation of its own 
bank of the river. The 88th was posted with the rest of the Third Division 
on the hill behind the village and took no part as a battalion in that day’s 
engagement. Its Light Company however formed part of the force in 
Fuentes, which comprised all the light companies of the First and Third 
Divisions. 

‘When we were moving to the position of Fuentes,’’ says the Record, 
“‘Lord Wellington passed along the ranks of the regiment. His identity 
being questioned by some of the soldiers, one of them exclaimed, ‘ By 
Jasus, it’s he, and I’m better plased to see his honor’s long nose there nor 
ten thousand new men.’ ” 

The next day (the 4th) passed without any fighting * beyond a fusillade 

* Captain Oates tells an amusing story of a fat bullock which strayed from the French 
lines towards the 88th, “ a tempting sight to both officers and men who had not tasted much 
of a good meal for many days.’"" Too many of the enemy were watching however to make an 
attempt to bring it in safe, until one French sergeant and seven or eight men approaching 
it the ‘* grenadiers were ordered to unpile their arms.’”’ The French sergeant and party with- 
drew, ‘‘ but the French officer opposite with great bustle and parade, drums beating, etc., etc., 
fell in his picket as if determined to have the bullock back.’’ One of the grenadiers however 
volunteered to fetch it and did so in spite of the enemy, and it was soon cut up—* the French 
officer viewing the process all the time and when he saw it completed very coolly piled his 
arms; the grenadiers did the same.”’ Half the bullock was sent to the next picket (of the 
45th) who had turned out in support had the French attacked. The French officer then sent 
a flag of truce, claiming some of the meat, to which the reply was that the Grenadiers were 


sorry but the meat had been disposed of. ‘“‘ A couple of pounds were however given to the 
poor hungry truce-bearer, who departed highly delighted.” 
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in the village in the morning. Masséna, in view of the failure of his first 
attack on Fuentes, was seeking a means of turning the Allied right. 

At daybreak on the 5th this new movement was made evident by a 
French attack upon the British Seventh Division, which had been detached 
to Pozo Bello and beyond to guard the right flank. This outlying division 
and the cavalry had to effect a difficult retreat before a greatly superior 
enemy. The British Light Division, sent to prevent the separation of the 
Seventh Division from the rest of the army, in its turn accomplished with 
great steadiness its retirement in presence of the French cavalry. The 
First and Third Divisions meanwhile were drawn up on the high ground 
between the Rio de Dos Casas and the Rio de Turon. 

That morning’s operations brought both armies on to a new alignment. 
On May 3rd the opposing forces faced each other east and west. On the 
5th they faced each other nearly north and south. As soon as the turning 
movement was sufficiently developed those French divisions which had 
been left in their former position resumed the attack upon Fuentes itself. 
The garrison of the village at that moment consisted of the 71st and 79th,* 
with the 2nd Battalion of the 24th ¢ in reserve. 

The village of Fuentes de Offoro{ lies chiefly on the western bank 
of the Rio de Dos Casas (that is to say on the side of the Allies). 
houses are built on ground rising from the stream to a rocky eminence at 
the north western extremity where the church is situated. This eminence 
is much higher than the gently rising ground on the opposite side of the 
river, being apparently even higher than the general level of the plateau 
behind it. On the day of the battle the stone walls of the numerous gardens 
further increased the defensibility of the place. 

On May 5th, as on the 3rd, the French infantry dashed at the outset 
across the stream into the streets and enclosures. Their onset was stubbornly 
met and the fight swayed to and fro in the lower part of the village for 
several hours. Then Drouet threw in three battalions of grenadiers.§ 
The vehement onslaught of these cleared the lower part of the village and 
carried the French attack even up to the highest point near the church. 
The Grenadiers there fought our Highlanders among the tombstones in 
the cemetery, while the 9™ Léger, also a fresh reinforcement, almost reached 
the church itself. The retention of this point was vital to Wellington. 
Three divisions of Masséna’s infantry, ranged on the open ground to the 


* Now the Cameron Highlanders. 

t Now the South Wales Borderers. ~ Oman, IV, p. 308. 

§ They were not of the Im Guard, as stated in Cannon’s Record and elsewhere. 
They were battalions tem y formed of the grenadier companies of various regiments, 
in the method then tiealgeaot Ae in most armies, including the British, of making up provisional 
battalions of Flankers, er grenadier or light companies. 
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south-west, only awaited the capture to carry out their advance against 
Wellington’s whole line, which would then have become untenable. It 
was half-past twelve o’clock when the crisis was reached, by which time 
the original defenders of Fuentes were exhausted by their long struggle 
and the heat of the day. The nearest division was Picton’s, which stood 
in two lines with its left near the top of the village. Its second line con- 
sisted of Mackinnon’s brigade. This was obviously the most convenient 
force to use for driving back the enemy from the vicinity of the church 
and so it was used. 

Grattan relates* that Sir Edward Pakenham, after speaking with 
Lieut.-Colonel Wallace, asked Wellington for permission for the 88th to 
charge and came back saying, ‘‘ He says you may go, come along, Wallace.” 
Another version puts it that Pakenham inquired, ‘‘ Is Wallace with the 
88th ? ’”? and on receiving an affirmative reply, said ‘‘ Tell him to come 
down then and drive these fellows back: he will do the thing properly ! ”’ 
The order to move came through Colonel Mackinnon, the Brigadier, and 
the battalions employed were the 74th and 88th. These, if the brigade 
stood in its regulation order, would be the two battalions nearest to the 
ground in dispute. 

As Grattan was on this occasion in command of the leading company, 
he shall be quoted s# extenso.t ‘‘ At this moment General Mackinnon 
came up and, placing himself beside Wallace and Pakenham, led the attack 
of the 88th Regiment, which soon changed the state of affairs. This bat- 
talion advanced with fixed bayonets, in column of sections, left in front, in 
double quick time, their firelocks at the trail. As it passed down the road 
leading to the chapel, it was warmly cheered by the troops that lay at each 
side of the wall, but the soldiers made no reply to this greeting. They 
were placed in a situation of great distinction, and they felt it... . There 
was no noise or talking in the ranks, the men stepped together at a smart 
trot, as if on a parade, headed by their brave colonel. Itso happened that 
the command of the company which led this attack devolved upon me. 
When we came within sight of the French gth Regiment, which was drawn 
up at the corner of the chapel, waiting for us, I turned round to look at 
the men of my company: they gave me a cheer that a lapse of many years 
has not made me forget, and I thought that that moment was the proudest 
of my life. The soldiers did not look as men usually do going into close 
fight—pale: the trot down the road had heightened their complexions, 
and they were the picture of everything that a chosen body of troops ought 
to be. The enemy were not idle spectators of this movement.... A 
battery advanced at a gallop to an olive-grove on the opposite bank of the 

* Grattan, p. 67. ¢ Grattan, p. 67 et seq. 
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river, hoping by the effects of its fire to annihilate the 88th, or at all events 
embarrass its movements as much as possible: but this battalion continued 
to press on, joined by its exhausted comrades, and the battery did little 
execution. On reaching the head of the village the 88th Regiment was 
vigorously opposed by the French gth Regiment,* supported by some 
hundred of the Imperial Guard, but it soon closed in with them and aided 
by the brave fellows that had so gallantly fought in the town all the morn- 
ing, drove the enemy through the different streets at the point of the bayonet, 
and at length forced them into the river that separated the two armies. 
Several of our men fell on the French side of the water.” The Record 
summarizes the exploit thus: ‘“‘ In fifteen minutes from the commencement 
of our attack there was not one French combatant in the town.” f 

A party of the enemy’s grenadiers in their flight got into a cul-de-sac 
and had about 150 killed. Says the Record as to that: ‘‘ Several of the 
Guards (i.e. grenadiers) sought for safety by bursting open the houses and 
getting up the chimneys, but it was a vain attempt, for our men were on 
top of them and entered the houses at their heels.” 

The company of the 88th at this point was led by Lieutenant George 
Johnstone.{ He is said to have finally climbed a stone cross near the 
river to wave defiance at the foe ; an act indicative of the excitement caused 
by the rapid dash and close fighting through the village. Meanwhile the 
74th had executed a similar charge down another lane. Thus Fuentes, 
except for the few houses on the farther side of the water, was again in 
the hands of the British. It now became however, consequently, a target 
for the French artillery and their fire compelled Mackinnon to order the 
withdrawal by degrees of the additional troops who had been sent into it. 
Lieut.-Colonel Wallace in the withdrawal was himself covered with rubbish 
from falling masonry and had his hat knocked off. 

Between two o’clock and four that afternoon the 88th was brought 
back by companies from the village and by the latter hour was formed 
again in brigade. As Ensign Grattan was bringing out his men, Sir 
Edward Pakenham met him and asked where he was going. Immediately 
afterwards, recognizing the regiment, the General answered Grattan’s 
inquiry whether he was to remain in the place with the remark ‘‘ Oh no, 
the 88th have done enough for this day!’ 

* It was the 9™ Léger, not the 9™¢ de Ligne. The error as to the Imperial Guard has 
already been pointed out. 

t+ Fortescue, VIII, p. 159. Cox, p. 6. “5th May... The 24th, 71st and 79th. 
again defended the village, supported by the light companies of the 1st and 3rd Divisions and 


Portuguese brigades—and when by dint of superior numbers the enemy gained any footing 
they were instantly charged back through the village by the 74th and 88th, who were in sup- 


port. 
$ Cannon, p. 35. § Grattan, p. 73. 
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So the battle of Fuentes de Ofioro practically ended.* Masséna, foiled 
in his attempt to capture the village, made no general assault and the fight 
eventually died away into a long range cannonade, varied by an occasional 
splutter of musketry between the light troops. The armies remained facing 
each other in the same positions for two more days, until, on the morning 
of May 8th, it was found that the French were retiring again on Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Masséna had been obliged to abandon his relief of Almeida. 
As to that fortress, by their courage and good management—combined 
with bad management on our side it may be remarked—the little French 
garrison got clean away with trifling loss leaving the works of the fortress 
considerably damaged. f 

The casualties of the rst 88th on May 5th were small considering the 
desperate character of their charge. One officer (Captain Irwin), one 
sergeant, and six men were killed; four officers (Lieutenants Stewart, 
M’Alpin, and Halket, and Ensign Owgan), with three sergeants, and fifty 
rank and file were wounded: a total of only sixty-five.} Most of the 
casualties also happened within a very short time. Captain Irwin, the 
officer killed, had been in the army for years but was in action that day for 
the first time. It was after the hottest part of the fight was over, owing 
to his raising his head above the wall behind which his men were stationed 
in order to reconnoitre.§ Ensign Owgan, who was shot through the right 
lung, contrary to expectation, recovered. The British hospital was estab- 
lished in Villar Formoso and Grattan gives an account of a visit to his 
wounded friends there ; with some gruesome details of an operating station 
and the surgery of those days before anesthetics were known.|! 

Wellington’s despatch of May 8th 1811, refers to the service of the 
regiment at Fuentes de Ofioro in the following terms: 


“The troops in Fuentes d’Onor were besides supported, when 
pressed, by the 74th Regiment under Major Russell Manners and 
the 88th Regiment under Colonel Wallace, belonging to Colonel Mackin- 
non’s Brigade: and one of these occasions the 88th, with the 71st 
and 7gth under the command of Colonel Mackinnon, charged the 
enemy and drove them through the village: and Colonel Mackinnon 
has particularly reported the conduct of Lieut.-Colonel Wallace... 
and Lieutenant and Adjutant Stewart of the 88th Regiment.” 


The Rangers remained a few days longer in the locality and then returned 
to their previous quarters at Nava de Avar. They had been six days sepa- 


* The name of the battle appears on the Colours of the 88th and of the other regiments 
engaged as ‘‘ Fuentes d’Onor.”’ That was due to the misspelling of a War Office clerk when 
the distinction was first authorized a hundred years ago. Wellington’s despatch gives the 
name of the battle as ‘* Fuentes de Honor.”’ ¢ Fortescue, VIII, p. 176-9. 

¢ Cannon, p. 96. § Grattan, p. 70. || Grattan, pp. ara | 
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rated from their baggage, bivouacking every night in dirty straw while the 
officers were unable to obtain a change of linen nor even have a chance 
of shaving.* 

Following on that, on May roth, Masséna received a despatch, written 
by Napoleon many weeks before, relieving him of his command.t He 
accordingly handed over to Marshal Marmont, who had arrived at Ciudad 
Rodrigo two days earlier. Marmont forthwith distributed the army in 
cantonments again, pending its reorganization and re-equipment. Welling- 
ton in consequence was now able to turn his attention to another part 
of the theatre of war. 

It has been mentioned that in March, at the beginning of the French 
retreat from Santarem, a portion of the British force was detached in 
the direction of Badajoz. It was sent to relieve that fortress, but the 
Spanish garrison of Badajoz surrendered on March roth before help could 
arrive. To retake Badajoz if possible, next became Wellington’s object 
in this quarter. It had already been invested by Marshal Beresford. 
Beresford had been in command of the Anglo-Portuguese forces south of 
the Tagus since the preceding December 30th and had advanced during 
April and invested the place. Then information came that Soult was 
moving to its relief. What force Soult could bring to bear, and whether 
Beresford would be able to fight him in a position covering the siege, or 
would be obliged to retire across the Guadiana, was uncertain. Wellington, 
on learning of the surrender, decided to join Beresford with the Third 
and Seventh Divisions in the hope of recapturing Badajoz before Soult 
could intervene. This movement to the south commenced on May r4th. 
Picton’s division crossed the Tagus at Villa Velha on the 2oth and reached 
Campo Mayor on the 24th. While on the road between Sabugal and Bel- 
monte Wellington rode past Picton’s men on his way ahead. During 
his absence Sir Brent Spencer had command of the force on the Coa and 
Rio de Dos Casas. Beresford, however, before Wellington could join him, 
engaged Soult at Albuera (on May 16th), after which sanguinary battle 
the French retreated as far as Llerena, leaving the Allies free to resume 
the siege of Badajoz actively. 

The second siege was undertaken forthwith. The 88th crossed the 
Guadiana on May 27th by a ford a short distance above the town of 
Badajoz, and the next three days were spent by the Third Division in 
marking out their camp and constructing huts. The weather was fine 
and supplies were abundant while the river provided a good supply of 
fish. Altogether, at first the conditions—beyond the range of the French 
guns—were pleasant enough.ft Marshal Beresford gave up his separate 

* Grattan, p. 79. ¢ Fortescue, VIII, p. 179. ¢ Grattan, p. 90. 
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command of the army in Estremadura at this time (on May 27th) and 
all the troops came directly under Wellington.* 

The second Siege of Badajoz had to be undertaken with very insufficient 
means.f The battering-train consisted almost entirely of antiquated 
Portuguese guns, some from the ramparts of Elvas; while also there 
were not enough Engineer officers. Indeed the rank and file of that branch 
consisted of just twenty-five men belonging to the Corps of Royal Military 
Artificers. 

The two serious attacks that were made were directed against the 
Castle of Badajoz on the south side of the Guadiana and against Fort San 
Cristobal on the north side. The breach in the defences of the Castle not 
being deemed “ practicable ”’ attempts were made (on June 6th and gth) 
to storm San Cristobal, but both were repulsed with heavy loss. The 
Third Division being allotted to the Castle attack where no assault was 
attempted, the experiences of the 88th were limited to tours of duty in 
the trenches dangerous, but normally uneventful. Two hundred and fifty 
soldiers from the Third and Seventh Divisions were employed as, so to 
speak, acting-sappers to supplement in the emergency the twenty-five 
military artificers referred to. In that connection this incident which has 
to do with The Connaught Rangers is on record. One morning Colonel 
Fletcher, the chief Engineer Officer, who had himself just been observing 
the effect of the bombardment of the Castle under a heavy fire,t noticed 
one of the Rangers sitting on the outside of an embrasure of a battery to 
peg in a fascine. ‘‘ My fine fellow,” said Fletcher, ‘‘ you are too much 
exposed : get inside the embrasure and you will do your work nearly as 
well.”” “It is hardly worth while, Colonel,” replied the soldier, ‘‘ I am 
almost finished and those fellows can’t hit me for they have been trying 
hard this quarter of an hour.’”” A few seconds later the soldier, a grenadier 
of the 88th named Edmund Man, was cut in two by a round shot from the 
Castle. 

Wellington, as things turned out, found it advisable to abandon the 
second siege on June roth. Marmont was now marching to Soult’s assist- 
ance. In consequence, on the 17th, the army broke up from before the 
fortress. The Third Division after recrossing the Guadiana by the ford 
used in the advance halted about noon on the banks of the Caya.§ 

Marmont marched south from the neighbourhood of Salamanca with 
Six divisions and effected a junction with Soult at Merida on June 18th. 
The two marshals, who had about 60,000 men altogether, then advanced 
to Badajoz. Wellington on his side had about 54,000, of whom over 


* Oman, IV, p. 415. t Fortescue, VIII, pp. 147-8 and p. 226. 
¢ Cannon, pp. 37-8. Grattan, pp. 92-3. § Grattan, p. 103. 
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30,000 were British. He took up a position across the river Caya to prevent 
the investment of Elvas, prepared to accept battle if attacked. Picton’s 
division was towards the left of this line, between Ouguella and Campo 
Mayor. The French however for various reasons did not venture on 
an attack. They covered Badajoz while the fortress was being revictualled 
and then withdrew mto cantonments. The Allies also on that dispersed 
mito quarters. The 88th now for a few weeks did garrison duty at Campo 
Mayor, practising we are told guard-mounting and other ceremonial exer- 
cises with much assiduity, probably with the view of steadying the men 
under arms.* Wellington finally, on learning that Marmont had distributed 
the bulk of his forces about Plasencia and Truxillo moved his main army 
back towards the Coa and Agueda and on July 18th the Third Division 
marched for Castello Branco. 

A partial reorganization of the British troops took place about this 
time. The Third Division received one new battalion (the 77th Footf ) 
while the 2nd Battalion 88th turned over all its effective men to the ist 
Battalion, after which the cadve of the 2nd Battalion was sent home to 
recruit (see Chapter IV). The 1st Battalion by this means attained a 
strength of nearly twelve hundred rank and file and continued to be 
exceptionally strong for many months. The muster and pay list for the 
last quarter of 181r shows 1,459 names; including prisoners and invalids. 

Wellington’s object in returning northward was to threaten Ciudad 
Rodrigo, the blockade of which fortress was established about August 11th 
by the Third and Light Divisions.{ An early incident was a night attack 
on the outposts of the 88th at the village of Pastores by a body of the 
enemy. They were repulsed after a sharp skirmish in which the 88th 
advanced sentry, a private named Walsh, was reported to have shot the 
leading French officer dead.§ Wellington’s head-quarters during this 
period were at Fuente Guinaldo, some fifteen miles south of Ciudad Rodrigo. 
The enemy on their part made no move until September, when an effort 
was made to raise the blockade and re-victual Ciudad Rodrigo. For 
that purpose Marmont marched north again from the Tagus while General 
Dorsenne concentrated four divisions of the ‘‘ Army of the North ’”’ about 
Salamanca. The united French force then reopened communication with 
Ciudad Rodrigo and passed in their convoy on September 23rd and 24th. 

The Anglo-Portuguese army meanwhile remained in its scattered 
positions as it. was not believed that the enemy would attempt anything 
further. In consequence, when Marmont on the 25th pushed forward 
his cavalry for a reconnaissance in force, the Third Division found itself 


* Grattan, Re 106-7. +t Now 2nd Battalion Middlesex Regiment. 
$ Oman, IV, pp. 548-552. § Cannon, p. 38. Grattan, p. 109. 
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for a time in a very awkward situation. In its centre, the 5th * and 77th 
Foot (of Colville’s brigade) and a few squadrons were upon the main road 
from Ciudad Rodrigo to Fuente Guinaldo with a Portuguese regiment 
some distance behind them. The other half of Colville’s brigade and 
another Portuguese regiment were 2 miles away to the west, or left, of 
Mackinnon’s brigade. That, just then, was temporarily commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Wallace of the 88th, Colonel Mackinnon being in England 
on sick-leave. It formed the right of the division and was in two portions. 
The 74th Foot and three Rifle companies, forming one portion, were at 
Pastores; the 45th and 88th, forming the other, were 3 miles to their 
rear at El Bodon. E] Bodon has given its name to the engagement that 
ensued, although that critical combat really took place on the main road, 
a mile or two from the village. The action comprised an onslaught made 
by General Montbrun’s cavalry, 2,500 strong, upon the 1,500 men forming 
the advanced portion of the British centre. Had these not made the 
very obstinate resistance they did the various portions of the division 
might have become isolated and been overpowered in detail.t 

According to Grattan, the 88th could see what was taking place on 
the road, but were powerless to intervene. The first business of Wallace’s 
brigade, says Grattan,t was “to disentangle themselves from the rugged 
ground and vineyards to the rear of El Bodon, and their junction with 
the remainder of the division might be said to be at this moment (three 
o'clock) rather problematical, because the French Light Horse, not meeting 
with a force of our cavalry sufficient to stop their progress, spread themselves 
over the country, capturing our baggage and stores, and threatening to 
prevent the junction of the right brigade with the other two.” Grattan 
also says that when this retirement began the 88th were “‘ most unaccount- 
ably left in a vineyard,” without orders. Openings were however broken 
in the loose stone wall to enable the battalion to get out of the enclosure 
more quickly, and it “‘ at length took its place in the column at quarter 
distance, and the Third Division continued its retrograde movement.” 
The battalion at E] Bodon, in fact, withdrew to the junction of the roads, 
where they were shortly overtaken by the retreating 5th and 77th, after 
which the whole continued to move towards Fuente Guinaldo. 

The ardour of the French cavalry had been somewhat damped by the 
hard fighting earlier in the day, but they continued to ride alongside the 
British column, constantly threatening it. They had also a battery of 
six guns which followed persistently and plied the retreating infantry with 
round shot, grape, and canister. ‘‘ This,’ to continue with Grattan’s 


* Now The Northumberland Fusiliers. ¢ Fortescue, VIII, pp. 260-3. 
~ Grattan, pp. 113 ef seg. 
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natrTative,* ‘‘ was a trying and pitiable situation for troops to be placed 
m, but it in no way shook the courage and confidence of the soldiers. The 
men were cheerful and gay, the soldiers of my corps telling their officers 
that if the French dared to charge every officer should have a nate horse 
to ride upon. General Picton conducted: himself with his accustomed 
coolness: he remained on the left flank of the column, and repeatedly 
cautioned the different battalions to mind the quarter distance and the 
tellings-off. ‘ Your safety,’ added he, ‘my credit, and the honour of 
the army are at stake : all rests with you at this moment.’ We had reached 
to within a mile of our entrenched camp, when Montbrun ordered his. 
troopers to bring up their shoulders and incline towards our column: 
the movement was not exactly bringing his squadrons into line, but it 
was the next thing to it, and at this time they were within half pistol- 
shot of us. Picton took off his hat and, holding it over his eyes as a shade 
from the sun, looked sternly, but anxiously, at the French. The clatter 
of the horses and the clanking of the scabbards were so great when the 
right half squadrons moved up, that many thought it the forerunner of 
a general charge. Some mounted officer called out ‘Had we not better 
form square?’ ‘No,’ replied Picton, ‘ it is but a ruse to frighten us, but 
it won't do.’ ”’ 

Directly afterwards the 3rd Dragoon Guards were seen approaching 
to support the infantry. The French cavalry now slackened their pace 
and in half an hour the column was in safety. The distance from the junction 
of the roads to Fuente Guinaldo was over 6 miles,f so the ordeal severely 
tried the coolness and steadiness of the troops. The enemy’s artillery fire 
however was evidently not very effective for the losses in all regiments, 
except the 5th and 77th, were trivial.{ Meanwhile the detachment at 
Pastores had forded the Agueda and made good its retreat to the further 
bank, recrossing the stream some Io miles higher up. 

Next day, September 26th, Marmont had 40,000 men in front of Fuente 
Guinaldo. Wellington’s army was not yet concentrated there and fortu- 
nately the French did not attack. In the night the British retreated to 
a second and stronger position in front of Alfayates where the army con- 
centrated. The Third and Seventh Divisions formed the reserve in this 
position. Marmont followed up his adversary with two divisions and 
there was some skirmishing on the evening of the 27th, but the French 
marshal, after reconnoitring the ground on the 28th, adhered to his resolve 


* Grattan, pp. 116-7. ¢ Grattan, p. 116. 

¢ We must not conceal a loss suffered by the Rangers on this day which caused regret. 
throughout the Division. Mrs. Howley, the wife of the negro cymbal-player of the 88th, was. 
captured by a French lancer. (See Grattan, p. 115). § Oman, IV, pp. 568-79. 
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not to fight and retired through Ciudad Rodrigo. After that he parted 
company with Dorsenne and the troops on both sides dispersed into canton- 
ments. The British and Fourth and Light Divisions were now posted 
on the Agueda to watch Ciudad Rodrigo again, with the Third Division 
within supporting distance. The 88th was quartered at Aldea da Ponte. 
Active hostilities for 18rz were after that at an end. 

The final three months of the year were passed in efforts to make the 
winter quarters as little uncomfortable as possible. In the Portuguese 
houses of the poorer sort the smoky chimneys always proved an annoyance 
to their English lodgers, and the energies of all masons and bricklayers, 
serving in the regiment, were directed to cure as far as possible those of 
Aldea da Ponte. There was also a lack of bedding; hardly sufficient 
straw indeed could be obtained for the horses and mules. In addition — 
the supply of provisions was scanty and pay also was in arrear owing to 
the difficulty of bringing up money from Lisbon. In spite of these draw- 
backs however the men kept up their spirits and there were some fairly 
successful attempts at amusement. The Third Division for example got 
up a race meeting and the theatricals of the Light Division were much 
appreciated and indeed became quite celebrated. 

The rest of the division was only interrupted by one military movement.* 
In the middle of October the Spanish guerrilla chief Sanchez swooped down 
upon and carried off the French governor of Ciudad Rodrigo, General 
Renaud, while that officer was inspecting some cattle outside the walls. 
General Thiébault, commanding the province of Salamanca, thereupon 
made an effort to pass General Barrié into the fortress to take up the post 
of governor in Renaud’s place, which of course Wellington took steps to 
prevent. The Third Division was in consequence moved up to support 
the Light Division (November 2nd).¢ General Barrié however got into the 
city—although with great difficulty—at the beginning of November, after 
which the 88th returned to Aldea da Ponte. 

During September, it may be mentioned by the way, Sergt.-Major 
Fisher was promoted to an ensigncy in the 77th Foot. 


* Oman, IV, p. 587. ¢ Cox, p. 6. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PENINSULAR WAR—CAMPAIGN OF 1812. STORMING OF CIUDAD 
RODRIGO. STORMING OF THE CASTLE OF BADAJOZ. SALAMANCA. 
CAPTURE OF MADRID. THE RETREAT FROM BURGOS. 


1812 


HE campaign of 1812, instead of awaiting the spring as usual, 
opened almost with the New Year. Napoleon had diverted 
part of Marmont’s force to aid Suchet on the east coast of Spain, 

and as this would for some time prevent Marmont and Dorsenne from 
concentrating a sufficient army to interrupt a siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Wellington seized the opportunity for an attack upon that city. An 
adequate siege train had by then been assembled at Almeida, and also, 
although the supply of trained engineers was still small, a proportion of 
infantry officers and men who had been under instruction in sappers’ work 
during the autumn were available.* Accordingly, the Allies broke up 
from their cantonments for Ciudad Rodrigo on January 4th. 

The weather that day, it is recorded, was very bad: heavy rain at 
first and severe cold later. ‘I scarcely remember a more disagreeable 
day,’’ says Grattan. The 88th paraded at five in the morning and the 
brigade moved off at half-past six, but its destination, Robleda, was not 
reached until nine at night. Next day about noon the brigade occupied 
the village of Atalaya near Rodrigo. Ciudad Rodrigo was completely 
invested by January 8th. That same evening an outlying redoubt on 
the north side of the place was stormed by the Light Division and the 
first parallel laid out. Duty in the trenches was assigned to the First, 
Third, Fourth, and Light Divisions, each division in succession “‘ under a 
constant fire’’ (Cox, p. 7), taking a tour of duty of twenty-four hours. 
There were no tents or huts and the ground was covered with snow, but 
the men were cheerful and all went on well. The approaches were carried 
down the slope of the hill called the great Teson and across the intervening 
space towards the northern angle of the enceinte while the fire of the Allied 
artillery overpowered the guns of the besieged and effected two breaches. 

* saa p. 134. 
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Crupap Roprico. 
19th January, 1812. 


Following on that, finally, the assault was fixed for the night of January 19th 
1812.* 
The Third Division on the morning of that day received orders to march 
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to the Convent of La Caridad, whence about two o’clock they moved to 
a position in rear of the first parallel and formed in column. Major 
Thompson was in command of the 88th, Lieut.-Colonel Wallace being on 
sick-leaave. The Fourth Division was on duty in the trenches, but the 
exact employment intended for the Third Division was not yet known 
to the men. At five in the afternoon the 43rd passed them, marching, 
headed by their band, to take post for storming the smaller breach. The 
suspense for the 88th however ended shortly afterwards. The battalion 
stood to arms and was told by the commanding officer that the Third 
Division was to attack the ‘‘ Great Breach.” 

Knapsacks were stacked and a guard set over them. The men took 
leave of their wives and children, and made personal preparations. A 
certain proportion of women (6 per company) were in those days, as had 
been the custom in the British Army in previous wars, permitted to 
accompany their husbands on campaign in each battalion. (See also 
Grattan, pp. 144-6.) Besides unclasping stocks and adjusting cartridge- 
boxes, Grattan mentions many of the men “ oiling their bayonets!’’ The 
evening was piercingly cold, “‘ it was freezing sharply and the wind high,” 
and the long wait was very trying. At half-past six they stood to arms 
again and the roll was called. Not a man was missing. It was now 
announced that the Brigadier had expressed a wish that the forlorn-hope 
should be led by an 88th subaltern.* Lieutenant Mackie, the senior sub- 
altern,f at once stepped forward, saying, ‘‘I am ready for that duty.” 
Major Thompson shook his hand heartily and said, ‘‘ Go, then, and God 
bless you!” So numerous indeed were the volunteers from the Rangers’ 
ranks that there was some difficulty in the selection, but finally the twenty 
men of the forlorn-hope, all “from the company which Lieut. Mackie 
commanded,” were told off. The regiment was standing ready, in columns 
of sections, right in front, when Major-Generals Picton and Mackinnon 
trode up. Picton’s address was short—and characteristic. It consisted 
of two sentences: ‘“‘ Rangers of Connaught! It is not my intention to 
expend any powder this evening. We will do this business with the cold 
iron!’’ A vehement cheer from the men replied.[} Then, within a very 
few minutes the signal gun was heard, on which the troops at once began 
moving down the trenches of approach. 

As stated, two breaches had been made in the defences of Ciudad 


* Grattan, PP. 146-7. 

+ The reward to the leader of a forlorn-hope, if he survived, was a step of rank. It was 
not customary therefore for the senior subaltern of a corps to volunteer, as his chance of pro- 
motion would normally come soon. Mackie received his company in the ordinary way shortly 
after, but no official mention or acknowledgment of this particular service at Ciudad Rodrigo 
was ever made to him. } Grattan, pp. 147-8. 
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Picton’s division was directed to storm the ‘‘ Great Breach,” 
while the Light Division assaulted the ‘‘ Small Breach,’’ which was situated, 
looking from our side, to the left of the larger one.* These assaults were 
to be supported by three ‘“‘ false,” or subsidiary, attacks elsewhere. On 
the extreme right, other troops were to cross the river and attack an out- 
work in front of the citadel. Next, on their left, two regiments were to 
escalade the faussebraye and then turn to their own left towards the 
‘‘Great Breach.” Farther away, near the southern extremity of the 
town, Pack’s Portuguese were to advance from the Convent of San Domingo 
and attempt an escalade at that point. The French garrison was known 
to be too weak for manning all the defences of Ciudad Rodrigo simultane- 
ously. The moon was up, but was partly veiled by clouds. 

As the troops surged forward from the trenches, a party told off for 
the purpose opened fire to cover them at the start. The French replied 
instantly with a heavy discharge of grape and musketry. Thus, in a 
moment, the impressive silence of the night was converted into the opening 
din of furious conflict. The storming party for the ‘ Great Breach ”’ was 
commanded by Major R. Manners of the 74th, with Lieutenant Mackie 
and the forlorn-hope of the 88th men leading. A party of 180 carried 
bags of grass, ready for throwing into the ditch in order to render the 
descent easier. Mackinnon’s brigade (the 45th, 74th, and 88th) followed 
closely. Then came the gth and 21st Portuguese Infantry, and after 
them the 77th and 83rd Foot, belonging to the other British brigade of 
the Third Division. From the outer ditch the stormers scrambled over 
the débris of the faussebraye into a shallower ditch at the bottom of the 
slope of shattered masonry—the main breach itself. Here they found 
the 5th and g4th, also arriving by the wall of the faussebraye which they 
had attacked farther to the right. 

All rushed up together, only however at the top to find themselves 
cut off from the street by a drop of some 12 or 16 feet. The houses on 
the other side were all occupied by the enemy. The leading stormers were 
at the outset swept away by a burst of grape from two heavy guns which 
enfiladed the surface of the breach from left to right. The next instant, 
a mine ¢ was exploded, which dealt further destruction among those at 
the head of the brigade column. In that explosion Major-General Mackin- 
non, the Brigadier, and Lieutenant Beresford of the 88th, his aide-de-camp, 
met their deaths.f{ 


* Oman, V, pp. 178-185. Cox, p. 7. “‘ The Third Division took the Right, or Great 
Breach—the Light Division the Left one. As soon as night closed around these two divisions 
were formed behind the Convent of Saint Francisco from which they advanced to the assault.” 

t A magazine according to Wellington’s despatch, but Oman, on the strength of the French | 
Governor's report, states that it was a mine (Oman, V, p. 181). ¢ Oman, V, p. 181. 
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The stormers were staggered for a moment, but they quickly recovered 
and again went forward, the repeated discharges of the two French guns 
continuing to make deadly havoc. Major Thomson of the 74th (the “‘ acting 
Engineer ’’) now called to those nearest to seize the gun on the left. The 
top of the breach was cut off on each side by a trench dug through the 
rampart, but without hesitation three men of the 88th, Sergeant Brazil 
(or Brazell), and Privates Swan and Kelly, armed only with bayonets, 
for muskets were an encumbrance, leaped over the trench. Bounding 
forward they stabbed the gunners, who fought for their lives gamely, and 
some of the 5th assisting, silenced that fatal gun. Swan, who was first 
man across, lost his left arm by a sabre-cut.* The 45th got across the 
trench on the other side by means of planks which had been left by the 
French, while Lieutenant Mackie daringly dropped from the rampart into 
the street below. One of the trenches, which cut through the wall, could 
itself he found be used as a means of approach. In that manner the 
defenders were finally forced from their retrenchment. After that for 
a time most of the garrison still fought in the streets, but the Small Breach 
also having by then been carried by the Light Division the enemy’s organized 
resistance was soon at an end.f 

In one of these encounters inside the place Lieutenant George Faris 
of the 88th had a single combat with a French grenadier. He killed his 
antagonist with his sword after being himself wounded in the leg.t Mackie 
for his part, following up the retreating enemy with a small party inside 
the works, reached the citadel, whither General Barrié, the French com- 
mandant, and most of his surviving officers and men had taken refuge. 
The citadel was really only.a square tower on the river-side of the city 
and no defence of it was attempted. The Governor’s staff forthwith 
intimated to the lieutenant of the Rangers the general’s readiness to 
surrender to any British officer competent to accept his submission. Lieuten- 
ant Mackie at the same time received a sword from some one in the group 
and understood that he had taken the Governor prisoner. Says the 
Record: ‘‘ Mackie led on his party in pursuit of the enemy and was the 
first to reach the citadel, to which place he was guided by following the 
fugitives of the garrison, on arriving at the gates of which the enemy called 
for a general officer in order to surrender. Lieut. Mackie pointing to 
his epaulettes (being a Grenadier officer) as a proof of safety in surrendering 
to him, the gate was immediately opened and a sword was presented, 
hilt foremost, in token of doing so.” At that moment, as it PepPnee 

* Grattan, pp. 153-5 and 165. 


¢ Cox, p. 8.“ The Fortress (was) in their possession in 4 an hour after it was stormed : 
Go pieces of cannon were captured.” ¢ Grattan, pp. 156-7. 
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Lieutenant Gurwood of the 52nd, who had led the stormers at the Small 
Breach, came up. He, a few minutes later, conducted General Barrié 
back across the town to meet Lord Wellington, and thus, by chance, 
Gurwood became possessed of the French commander’s sword.* 

Upwards of 570 officers and men were killed and wounded in the stormmg 
of Ciudad Rodrigo on the night of the 19th.f The casualties included 
three general officers. General Mackinnon was one, and one was Robert 
Craufurd, the commander of the Light Division, mortally wounded. The 
88th had one officer (Lieutenant Beresford) and twenty rank and file 
killed ; and four officers (Lieutenants Flack, Armstrong, Johnstone, and 
W. Kingsmill), two sergeants, and fifty-four rank and file wounded. 
Lieutenant Faris, though wounded, does not appear in the return.{ 

Wellington’s despatch of January z2oth mentions “the conduct of 
all parts of the Third Division in these operations, which they performed 
with so much gallantry and exactness on the evening of the roth in the 
dark.” ‘It is but justice also to the Third Division,’’ added Wellington, 
‘“‘to report that the men who performed the sap belonged to the 45th, 
74th, and 88th Regiments, and they distinguished themselves not less 
in the storm of the place than they had in the performance of their laborious 
duty during the siege.” 

Picton’s Divisional Order of January 2oth expressed his own view 
with greater heartiness. Said Picton: ‘‘ By the gallant manner in which 
the breach was last night carried by storm, the Third Division has added 
much credit to its military reputation and has rendered itself the most 
conspicuous corps in the British Army.” 

As soon as victory was assured the troops unfortunately let themselves 
go and set to work plundering, with the result that, as history records, 
the ill-fated inhabitants of Ciudad Rodrigo suffered terrible outrages at 
the hands of their deliverers. One incident of that night that was not 
tragic was this. Captain Seton, Ensign Grattan and other officers were 
seized upon in the street and practically forced into a house, where they 
had a sumptuous supper provided them. By this politic act of hospitality, 
owing to their presence, that particular residence was saved from sack. 


* Napier included certain papers on this matter in the second edition of his History of the 
Peninsular War, and became involved in consequence in a controversy with Colonel Gurwood 
in 1843, after Mackie’s death. In the confusion of such a night some misunderstanding might 
well have arisen. The probability seems to be that Mackie was really first on the scene but 
did not carry the matter through, probably because he had not the adequate knowledge of 
French which Gurwood undoubtedly had. See particularly Oman, History of the Peninsular 
War, Vol. V (Appendix VII), p. 589, where the controversy is dealt with in detail, and corre- 
spondence quoting Mackie’s and Gurwood’s personal statements in Grattan (znd Series), 
Vol. II, pp. 263-9 and pp. 305-8. 

¢ Oman, V (App. VI c.), p. 588. ¢ Cannon. 
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Instances of the kind were however probably few and all night Ciudad 
Rodrigo was the scene of robbery, drunkenness, and violence of every 
description. Another exceptional incident was this. During the confusion 
a spirit store in the Plaza Mayor was set on fire. Whether to prevent 
the loss of good liquor, or to prevent a general conflagration, many of 
the men, it is stated, showed great courage and energy in trying to keep 
the place from being burned down.* It was not indeed until the next 
day was well advanced that order was restored. The 88th, after Ciudad 
Rodrigo, returned to Atalaya again, and six days later moved to the village 
of Albergaria.t | 

Marmont, whose head-quarters had been moved to Valladolid before 
the end of 1811, had succeeded in assembling six divisions at Salamanca 
by January 25th, but on learning next day that Ciudad Rodrigo had fallen, 
he withdrew again to Valladolid, part of his force returning towards Tala- 
vera and Toledo. Wellington thereupon, in view of this renewed dispersion 
of the nearest enemy force, and aware of Soult’s difficulties in Andalusia, 
decided to make the renewed attack on Badajoz which he had already 
contemplated. Napoleon’s coming war with Russia was adversely affecting 
the enemy’s arrangements, with the result that the French army in Spain 
was being reduced in numbers instead of being increased as in the previous 
two years. Wellington, with his new move in view, directed the fortifications 
of Ciudad Rodrigo to be repaired,at the same time arranging that the 
Spaniards should garrison the place. Leaving a force to guard the line 
of the Agueda, he moved the bulk of the army. southward again by Villa 
Velha and Elvas in the middle of March. 

On March 16th, 15,000 men crossed the Guadiana by a pontoon bridge 
—somewhat harassed while doing so by French cavalry—and thereupon 
commenced the third Siege of Badajoz. The investing force consisted of 
the Third, Fourth, and Light Divisions, together with a Portuguese brigade ; 
and there was also now available a battering train of fifty-two guns. Picton 
(promoted to Lieutenant-General) had the direction of the siege. The 
garrison of Badajoz was about 5,000 strong. It was under the command 
of General Phillipon, an officer who was fully to justify his reputation by 
his excellent defence. The siege operations were covered by forces under 
Generals Graham and Hill, stationed towards Llerena and Merida. 

The trenches were opened on March 18th in wet and stormy weather 
At the outset on the roth, the French about midday, under the cover 
of a heavy mist, made a sortie to interrupt the work. Grattan, who had 
personal experiences on the occasion, gives this account. ‘‘I happened,” he 


* Grattan, pp. 160-3. ¢ Grattan, p. 171. 
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writes,* “‘ to be in the works on this day and, having a little more experi- 
ence than the officer who commanded the party, I observed with distrust 
the bustle which was apparent not only in the fort of Picurina but along 
the ramparts of the town. Without waiting the formality of telling the 
commanding officer what I thought, I ordered the men to throw down their 
spades and shovels, put on their appointments, and load their firelocks. 
This did not occupy more than three minutes, and in a few seconds after- 
wards the entire trenches to our right were filled with Frenchmen, the 
workmen massacred, and the works materially damaged. At the same 
moment several hundred men attempted to throw themselves into the 
battery we occupied. But the workmen were armed and ready to receive 
them; they had just been placed I must say it, for it is the truth, by me, 
in a posture not only to save their own lives but the battery also. The 
Frenchmen advanced with that impetuous burst, so well known to those 
who have witnessed it, and so difficult to stand before, by any. They 
had a double motive to urge them on this occasion: honour had a forcible 
auxiliary in the shape of a dollar, which they were to receive for every 
pickaxe or shovel carried out of our trenches. Lieutenant D’Arcy of the 
88th and Lieutenant White of the 45th pursued them almost to the glacis 
of the town. The sortie had been well repulsed at this point, but on the 
right we were not so fortunate: in addition to the injury inflicted on the 
works a great loss of men and officers was sustained before the covering 
party reached the spot. 

‘‘ General Picton soon after arrived in the battery where I was stationed, 
and seemed to be much alarmed for its safety, not knowing, in the con- 
fusion of the moment, that the enemy had attacked it and had been driven 
back: but when he learned from me that the workmen alone had achieved 
this act he was lavish in his praise of them, and spoke to myself in flatter- 
ing terms—for him: but there was an austerity of demeanour which, 
even while he gave praise, kept a fast hold of him.” 

The expedient of payment for tools brought in is said not to have been 
exactly an advantage to the enemy on this occasion. The French were 
so eager to pick the tools up and carry them off that they neglected the 
more important business of firing at their enemies and consequently suffered 
more loss than they inflicted. Privates Kelly and McCowan of the 88th 
were distinguished by their bravery on this occasion. The sortie repulsed, 
work was resumed. It involved considerable extra difficulties. As heavy 
Tain continued incessantly for a week from the 17th, the trenches soon 


* Grattan, p. 178 ef a: also United Service Journal, May 1833, pp. 49-52, from Remints- 
cences of a Subaitern, and U.S.J., Sept. 1837, ‘° From the Journal of Lieut. P. K., 88th Regt.,”’ 
Pp. 70-74." 
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became waterlogged with flowing streams and the workers had to labour 
up to their knees in swamps. 

On the 24th the weather improved, and strenuous efforts were made 
to advance the works. The besiegers’ loss however was proportionate 
to their efforts. There being no line of investment on the farther side 
of the Guadiana, Phillipon was able to send out a battery of guns from 
San Cristobal which enfiladed the siege works with destructive effect. 
It was dealt with, but the task required half a battalion of infantry. This 
is one regimental episode of the siege of Badajoz during that day. About 
three on the afternoon of the 24th, while Lieutenant Grattan with some 
thirty men was trying to cover over a newly formed magazine with boards 
and sandbags, a large shell from the town fired some kegs of powder at 
the entrance. The explosion blew off the unfinished roof, killing all the 
men working on it and destroying the entire structure.* Fortunately 
however the large store of powder inside escaped. Immediately after 
the explosion an elderly soldier of the 88th, named Cooney, who had received 
a slight cut in the face from a splinter of rock, was loudly lamenting his 
possible disfigurement when a round shot carried away his head. 

The Rangers lost on the 24th, among the officers, Lieutenant North . 
killed and Lieutenant Stewart wounded. 

The energy shown m pushing on the works soon enabled the British 
batteries to open, and by the afternoon of the 25th the Fort of la Picurina 
appeared so much damaged that it was resolved to storm it that night. 
Five hundred men of the Third Division were told off for that. They 
were divided into four parties ; three to storm the front, right and left 
faces of the fort respectively, the fourth to occupy the covered way lead- 
ing from the town in order to intercept any French reinforcements. The 
party for the attack on the right belonged wholly to the 88th—except 
Major Shawe of the 74th, who commanded it. Captain Oates and Lieut- 
enant Johnstone of the 88th were with it. Lieutenant Johnstone, who 
had his arm im a sling from the effects of his wound at Rodrigo, took part 
although it was not his tour of duty in the trenches and was killed that 
night. “It was not his tour of duty to enter the trenches,” says the 
Record, ‘“‘ but the moment he heard that Captain Oates, the captain of his 
company, was to be of the party to storm, he immediately joined him and 
fell within a few feet of where Captain Oates himself was lying in a des- 
perate state.” 

As soon as the Cathedral bell of Badajoz struck eight the stormers 
streamed out of the trenches. They were met by a destructive fire which 
showed the enemy to be on the alert. The 88th party quickly got into 

* Grattan, pp. 183-4. 
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the ditch with their ladders, but it was then found that, most unfortunately, 
these were too short to reach the top of the scarp. It was a disastrous 
beginning. Held up under a close enemy fire, without being able to do 
anything, men fell fast. Major Shawe was badly wounded and the com- 
mand devolved on Captain Oates. That officer saved the situation. See- 
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ing that the ditch, though deep, was comparatively narrow, with ready 
witted coolness he directed three of the ladders to be thrown across it to 
form a bridge from the glacis into an imperfectly blocked-up embrasure. 
By this venturesome expedient the Rangers effected an entrance. ‘“‘ Cap- 
tain Oates undismayed,” says the Record, ‘‘ called out, ‘ Come, boys, though 
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the ladders are too short to mount up the ditch, let’s try our hands with 
them across it.’ He led the way inside the fort until he fell desperately 
wounded.” | 

_ Oates, in his own account, written later, after stating that the men 
inside at once begged for quarter, declaring that they were Italians not 
Frenchmen, adds this: ‘‘I intended to try and save them, which from 
the excitement of the men was no easy task, when a fellow ran up within 
less than two yards of me, and shot me through and through, close to the 
hip. It was a most desperate wound, and I often feel it very severely 
to this day: it was a full year after, before I was able to do any sort of 
duty. - However the enemy paid dearly for it, for there was not a man 
but was instantly put to death.” 

The other parties of stormers got in by the salient angle, or by beat- 
ing down the gate in the gorge. A column sent by Phillipon to assist 
the defenders was driven back by Captain Lindsay’s detachment in the 
covered way. Thus La Picurina was won: but it was at a very severe 
cost. All the officers and two-thirds of the men employed in the assault 
are stated to have been killed or wounded.* 

Major Thompson, the officer in acting command of the 88th, was killed 
a few days later while directing a body of sharpshooters, posted to im- 
pede the enemy in relieving their men in the lunette or ravelin of San 
Roque. This little work, being separated from the enceinte by an inunda- 
tion of the river Rivillas, the reliefs had to be effected by a sort of bullet- 
proof raft, the passage of which always drew from the enemy a lively 
fusillade. Major Thompson was speaking to an aide-de-camp on Beres- 
ford’s staff when a ball struck him on the right temple, killing him on 
the spot. He had served with the Rangers ever since the campaign of 
1794 in Holland without having ever been absent from duty. Captain 
Seton succeeded to the acting command. Brevet-Major Murphy also was 
wounded the same night. 

The breaching batteries opened fire on March 30th and in five days 
had breached the “‘ Trinidad” and “Santa Maria” bastions, while the 
fire of the place was mastered. The sappers also, meanwhile, made good 
progress in providing a covered way for the stormers to debouch from. 
“On the 25th,” says Grattan,{ ‘‘ thirty-two sappers were placed under 
my command, but by the night of the 4th of April their numbers were 
reduced to seven. I lost some of the bravest men I ever commanded, but, 

* The gallant Oates, in his manuscript, sums up the affair in terms so truly characteristic 
that they ought not to be omitted. ‘‘ You may judge,” he wrote, ‘‘ what a desperate business 
it was, when not a single officer, out of the fifteen who were employed upon that service, 


escaped, without being either killed or wounded !”’ 
t Grattan, pp. 192-3. 
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considering the perils they encountered it is only surprising how any escaped. 
There were three men of my own regiment, Williamson, Bray, and Mac- 
gowan, and I feel happy in being able to mention the names of these heroes. 
When a fire, so destructive as to sweep away all our gabions took place, 
those men would run forward with a fresh supply, and, under a fire in 
which it was almost impossible to live, place them in order for the rest of 
the party to shelter themselves, while they threw up a sufficiency of earth 
to render them proof against musketry. This dangerous duty was car- 
ried on for eleven successive nights ; that is to say from the 25th of March 
to the 5th of April.” 

It was provisionally proposed to storm the city on the night of the 
5th, but after making an inspection Wellington decided on having an 
additional breach made in the curtain, between the two already damaged 
bastions. For that reason the attack was postponed for twenty-four hours. 
It was finally fixed for ten o’clock on the night of April 6th. The troops 
assembled two hours earlier and formed in open column, each division 
on its own ground. 

According to the plan for the assault, Picton’s division was to cross 
the Rivillas on the British right and attempt the escalade of the Castle. 
On Picton’s left, Major Wilson of the 48th was to attack the San Roque 
ravelin with the guards of the trenches. A little to the left of Wilson were 
the main breaches. That of Trinidad was to be stormed by the Fourth 
Division and that of Santa Maria by the Light Division. Half a mile 
farther to the left part of the Fifth Division was to make a false attack 
on the outlying Pardeleras Fort, the greater part of that division at the 
same time delivering a serious assault on the San Vincente bastion on 
the extreme left, next to the river Guadiana. The Fifth Division, it should 
be said, had only been brought up from Portugal a few days previously. 
Finally, on the opposite side of the Guadiana, Portuguese troops were to 
make another false attack on the Bridge-Head.* 

The Third Division waited round its piled arms, while some of the regi- 
mental bands played airs to pass the time. The band of the 88th, we are 
told, gave several Irish airs. Then Major-General Kempt came up and 
the troops fell in. Picton, who had received a slight injury in camp, was 
understood to be saving himself for the actual hour of assault. Grattan 
thus describes the scene at that moment.f ‘“ All was now in readiness. 
It was twenty-five minutes past nine: the soldiers, unencumbered with 

* For full details of the storming of Badajoz and the part taken by The Connaught Rangers, 
see Colburn’s United Service Journal, Vols. 1, pp. 304-5; III, p. 415 ef seq.; IV, p. 423 ef seq. ; 
V, pp. 197 and 449; VI, pp. 181 and 328 et seq.; X, pp. 183 and 275; XI, p. 50; xv 


p. 51 et seq.; XVII, pp. 359 and 379; also McGrigor’s Autobiography, p. 271 ef seq. 
¢ Grattan, p. 197. 
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their knapsacks—their stocks off—their shirt-collars unbuttoned—their 
trousers tucked up to the knee—their tattered jackets, so worn out as to 
render the regiment to which they belonged barely recognizable—their 
huge whiskers and bronzed faces, which several hard-fought campaigns 
had changed from their natura] hue—but, above all, their self-confidence, 
devoid of boast or braggadocio, gave them the appearance of what they 
really were—an invincible host.” 

The Third Division, as the appointed moment drew near, moved for- 
ward ‘in one solid mass’”’: first the 45th, 88th, and 74th; then the oth 
and 21st Portuguese; then the 5th, 77th, 83rd, and g4th, under Colonel 
Campbell. The enemy realized the situation immediately the leading 
corps reached the Rivillas. They instantly threw out fire-balls which 
rendered our men clearly visible and promptly opened fire. Kempt on 
his side however pressed on without delay. Thus the conflict on the 
right began: a little before the prescribed hour. 

At the Castle, as everywhere else, Phillipon had prepared a vigorous 
defence.* Torches had been fixed on the walls to light up the ramparts 
and ditch ; long pikes, with forks, had been set handy to thrust back the 
scaling ladders; extra muskets and stones, grenades, and small shells 
had been placed ready at hand along the walls. These last were from 
18 to 30 feet high. 

The Third Divison pressed rapidly forward to the foot of the walls, 
the heavy ladders were dragged into the ditch and reared against the 
battlements, and as fast as the ladders were planted the stormers sprang 
up them. But they could gain no footing on the ramparts. The men on 
the ladders were struck down wholesale by an incessant flanking fire of 
grape and musketry, while many were knocked over by large stones flung 
down on them, stabbed with bayonets, or shot down by the enemy lining 
the ramparts. Some of the ladders were broken by the enemy’s cannon 
shot ; some were thrust back and over outwards from the walls ; some 
gave way from too many men crowding on them. Nor were the losses 
confined to the men on the ladders. All were exposed to musketry to 
which they could make no effective reply. Kempt was wounded early, 
on which Picton, who had come hurrying to the front after being roused 
out abruptly by the premature opening of the fight, resumed command of 
the division. 

The hour’s slaughter that ensued among the parties in the ditch caused 
a slackening in the attack until Major Ridge of the 5th Foot made a fresh 
and very gallant attempt. He got two ladders planted at another point 
and himself led the way up one of them. At the same time Lieutenant 

* Oman, V, pp. 245-6, for details of the elaborate defence preparations. 
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Mackie of the 88th (the forlorn-hope leader of Ciudad Rodrigo) succeeded 
in mounting by a fresh ladder, raised by his men. Thus both parties gained 
a footing on the rampart and simultaneously. Among those who followed 
Mackie was Richard Martin (a son of the M.P. for Galway) who was serving 
in the 88th as a Volunteer.* He was very severely wounded first by a bullet 
through his shoulder, and then—for he continued pressing forward—by a 
wound in the head by a shell fragment. A lodgment effected, the men 
swarmed up other ladders and after a short and desperate conflict killed 
or drove out the defenders.t 

This is one of the incidents during the storming. Lieutenant P. Kings- 
mill mounted a ladder that was not long enough and found he could neither 
gain the embrasure nor descend safely. In this awkward position he was 
suddenly hailed from above by an 88th private named O’Malley, who, 
held by his comrades, stretched his arms down from the embrasure and 
seized the young officer by the collar. He literally dragged Kingsmill up 
by main force on to the rampart where Kingsmill found himself amidst 
a group of wounded French prisoners, overpowered by some grenadiers 
of the 88th who had ascended at another point. 

The success of the escalade might have been expected to decide the 
struggle for Badajoz, but the Third Division, though they had got into 
the Castle, were unable for some time to get beyond it. The French on 
their side too made a determined effort to recapture the Castle. The gallant 
Major Ridge was killed at the time of their final repulse. Picton himself 
also was wounded. It was not until the Fifth Division had penetrated 
into the town by the San Vincente bastion, that the French were com- 
pelled to retreat across the river to San Cristobal. 

The elaborate preparations of Phillipon proved successful at the breaches. 
After several hours of an attack, pressed with unsurpassed bravery amid 
terrible carnage and incidents of almost unexampled horror, the wrecks 
of the Fourth and Light Divisions had to be withdrawn and re-formed. 
They eventually entered the city by way of the breaches, but they only 
passed through there with great difficulty and after the gallant defenders 
had fled. Major Wilson had carried the San Roque ravelin at an earlier 
hour. Before the fighting ceased an attempt was made to blow up a dam 
and sluice which held up the Rivillas inundation, a piece of water which 

* That is to say a gentleman permitted to serve without being enlisted for any period. 
A Volunteer of this sort messed with the officers and wore an officer’s uniform, but without 
epaulette, taking his place in the ranks with crossbelts and firelock. A Volunteer usually 
intended to obtain a commission, and one was given to Martin, but declined by him, as he 
did not desire to pursue a military career. 

t Cox, ee ** Fortunately General Picton succeeded in escalading the Oastle, and having 


lodged the Division in it, the breaches were soon abandoned and the place fell.”” (Cox 
‘was with the Light Division when he wrote this, underlining as above). 
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rendered the approach to the breaches difficult. While assisting in this 
Lieutenant Grattan of the 88th was wounded in the left breast by a musket 
ball. Among other casualties, Lieutenant Whitelaw who led the “ ad- 
vance ’’ of twenty men in the attack on the Castle fell at the moment of 
victory. | 

These two incidental mentions of individuals in the Record may com 
in here. ‘‘ Before the Third Division was established within the citadel, 
a bugle-boy of the regiment, of the name of White, was severely wounded, 
but nevertheless this gallant Jad continued to-sound the ‘ Advance’ until 
all resistance on the part of the enemy was at an end.’’ The second detail 
is this. ‘‘ The Castle was defended, amongst other troops, by two battalions 
of the French 88th. One of our 88th lay badly wounded beside a dead 
Frenchman, and when morning began to advance he saw upon the French- 
man’s buttons the number of his regiment. Turning round to one of 
his comrades, notwithstanding the extreme torture he was suffering from 
his wound, he was not able to restrain the joy he felt upon the discovery. 
As he said, ‘the French had their Connaught Rangers too.’ ”’ 

The losses at Badajoz were very heavy: altogether about 5,000 of all 
ranks, including 700 Portuguese.* Of these 3,500 fellon the night of April 
6th, over 700 being killed outright. The loss in the escalade of the Castle 
was about 600. During the whole siege the 88th lost five officers killed 
(Major Thompson, Captain Lindsay, and Lieutenants Mansfield, Macal- 
pine, and Johnstone), three others who died of their wounds (Lieutenants 
North, Cotton, and Whitelaw), and eight wounded (Major Murphy, Captains 
Peshall and Oates, and Lieutenants Armstrong, Faris, Davern, Stewart 
and Grattan). Five sergeants and forty-two rank and file were killed, 
and ten sergeants, one drummer, and 166 rank and file wounded.t These 
losses amount in all to 224. Grattan says 434 privates had “ fallen,’”’ and 
the Digest, 547 killed and wounded. Said Wellington’s despatch: ‘‘ The 
officers and troops of the Third Division have distinguished themselves 
as usual in these operations.” 

The glory of the conquerors of Badajoz, as with those of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
must of course unfortunately remain tarnished in consequence of the 
scenes that attended the sack of the city. The traditional right of an army 
to follow a successful storm by a sack was recognised still, more or less, 


* Grattan, p. 216-17 and note. 

t Cannon’s Record gives these figures as the loss ‘‘ before Badajoz during the sieges in 
June 1811 and in March and April 1812,”" but they are the totals of the losses given in the 
published returns (London Gazette) for March 18th to 26th, March 31st to April 2nd, and 
April 6th to 7th 1812. It seems doubtful whether they are complete, even for the one siege, 
as there must have been losses between March 26th and 31st, and between April 2nd and 
6th. 
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all over Europe.* In the case of Badajoz, moreover, the city was con- 
sidered by the army to have displayed exceptional hostility to the British. 
The soldiers in their excesses were also aided, probably—indeed undoubt- 
edly—by the native-born civilian ruffians such as exist in every city popula- 
tion : but it has to be admitted that a large number of the very men who 
had displayed such heroism on the night of April 6th were guilty of robbery 
and outrages and brutality during the two following days. The horrors 
of the sack of Badajoz went on continuously for two days and two nights. 
‘** Hundreds ”’ of officers and men however, in Napier’s words, “‘ risked and 
many lost their lives in striving to stop violence.”” No one however accused 
the 88th (or the g4th) of doing more than what every one else did. On 
the oth a sale of plunder took place in the camp, the spoil being largely 
bought up by people from the neighbouring villages. Order had by then 
been restored. f 

Soult during the siege had assembled a considerable force at Llerena, 
but he was unable to attack before Badajoz fell. Then, having no wish 
to engage Wellington’s united and victorious army, he returned and pro- 
ceeded to relieve Seville which had been threatened by the Spaniards in 
his absence. Marmont for his part, on discovering the withdrawal of the 
British from Beira, had assembled his forces and crossed the Agueda. On 
the British side, Wellington, finding that the Spaniards were taking no 
trouble about the promised repair and revictualling of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and that Almeida was in danger, leaving Hill in Estremadura and a small 
Portuguese garrison at Badajoz (pending the Spanish authorities taking 
the fortress over), set his main army on April 15th in movement to the 
north again. He reached the upper waters of the Coa about the 21st and 
the 88th were in quarters at Albergeria by the 25th. Marmont at the same 
time, finding himself unable to keep the field until the harvest had relieved 
his supply difficulties, retired and once more dispersed his troops. Wel- 
lington thereupon, in order to impede the freedom of movement between the 
forces of the enemy to the north and south of the Tagus, directed Hill to 
destroy their forts and stores at Almaraz, which was effectually accom- 
plished. 

That done, and Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo being put in better order, 
Wellington again concentrated for an advance upon Salamanca. Marmont 
had at the time some 54,000 men available and under his immediate 
orders. They were spread over Leon, Old Castille, and the Asturias, with 
their front on the river Tormes, upon which the city of Salamanca stands. 

The Allies, having a total strength of about 48,000, crossed the Agueda 
on June 13th and marched towards Salamanca in four columns. Marmont 

* Oman, V; p. 257. ¢ Grattan, pp. 208-15. 
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now recalled Foy’s division from the valley of the Tagus and Bonnet’s 
from the Asturias. Wellington passed the Tormes on the 17th and the 
Sixth Division invested the ‘‘ forts ’’ of Salamanca. These were entrenched 
convents, garrisoned by about 800 men. As the result, Marmont, 
who had as yet only two divisions under his hand, retired to Fuente el 
Sauco, on the road to Toro. There he collected on the 2oth four divisions 
and a brigade of cavalry and then advanced to relieve the forts. The 
Allied army was at that time drawn up on the heights of San Cristobal 
to cover the siege operations. On June 22nd Marmont was joined by three 
more divisions, by which reinforcement he finally had some 40,000 men 
available. 

Not liking the idea of a frontal attack on the San Cristobal heights, 
Marmont on the 24th crossed the Tormes on the British right and manceuvred 
for an opening ; but without success. On the 27th the forts were captured 
whereupon the French retreated again: this time to the north bank of the 
Douro, taking up a line from Toro to Tordesillas. Wellington followed, 
and on the evening of July 3rd the ford of Pollos was reached by the 
Third Division. It was now under command of Sir Edward Pakenham, 
Picton-being on sick leave. 

For ten days the two armies faced each other on opposite sides of the 
Douro. The picquets on each bank kept a careful watch, but there were 
no false alarms nor firing. The soldiers of both armies indeed by tacit 
mutual consent bathed in the river undisturbed, and there was also a good 
deal of quiet amicable intercourse.* Part of the Third Division on one 
occasion crossed a ford in consequence of certain movements among the 
French, but on the enemy returning to their former positions the British 
did the same. By the evening of July r2th however, it had become realized 
that a serious change was impending : the 88th thereupon ‘“‘ shook hands ” 
with their opposite neighbours and parted in all good humour. 

The next week, from July 13th to 2oth, was spent in a series of 
manceuvres. Marmont got his army across the Douro to Nava del Rey 
by the 17th without resistance and that drew the bulk of the Allies towards 
Toro. The British Fourth and Light Divisions, on their side, succeeded 
meanwhile in rejoming the rest of Wellington’s forces. The two armies 
next moved across country in parallel columns within sight of each other : 
racing, as it were, for advantageous positions. Napier picturesquely 
describes incidents of the parallel march. The Allies’ aim was to cover 
Salamanca and their line of communications ; the French plan was to turn 
Wellington’s right. There were partial combats during these days but 
the 88th were not engaged. Both armies by the 2oth had worked back 

* Grattan, p. 230. 
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to nearly the same positions they had occupied more than three weeks 
previously: the Anglo-Portuguese were on the heights of San Cristobal ; 
the French about Aldea Rubia and above the ford of Huerta. Marmont 
crossed the Tormes in two columns next day. to which Wellington replied 
by also crossing the river and taking up a position from Santa Marta to 
Los Arapiles. The Third Division was left in the San Cristobal position 
until Marmont’s intentions became clear, busily engaged in throwing up 
earthworks. 

The evening before the Battle of Salamanca was calm until about 
ten o’clock, when a violent storm burst, with vivid lightning and torrents 
of rain which lasted some hours. Next morming when the sun broke 
through the mist at six o’clock Marmont’s army was seen to be still on the 
southern side of the Tormes. Pakenham was now ordered to bring the 
Third Division across by the bridge of Salamanca and take post on the 
extreme right of the Allied line. 

The ground on which the final moves were made lies to the south-east 
of the city of Salamanca. Its most prominent features are two hills, 
some 400 feet high and rising about 150 feet above the valley between 
them, called Los Arapiles, or Los Hermanitos (The Little Brothers), some 
500 yards apart and about 4 miles from La Marta, the nearest point on 
the Tormes. Elsewhere the terrain consists of lower hills intersected 
with watercourses, but at that season these were dry. The country is 
described as being parched and dusty notwithstanding the heavy rain 
of the previous night. Further to the east and south were extensive 
woods. 

Early in the day the French attempted to seize both the Arapiles. 
The Allies tried to prevent them but were too late, and ultimately each 
side remained in possession of one of the two hills. The enemy, as their 
troops came out of the woods from the direction of Huerta deployed partly 
to the south of the Greater, or French, Arapile, almost at right angles to 
the original British line. To meet this, the English divisions facing north- 
east countermarched, and then, moving due south, took up a fresh line in 
inverted order from flank to flank. The Lesser Arapile, held by the Allies, 
now became the left of the line instead of the right. ‘‘ The position of the 
two armies ”’ according to Napier, ‘‘ now embraced an oval basin, formed 
by ridges enclosing it like an amphitheatre, the Hermanitos being the 
gate-posts.” In forming the new front the Allied troops were kept out 
of sight as much as possible behind the northern ridge of the basin. The 
Fourth Division was nearest to the British Arapile; then came the Fifth ; 
then Bradford’s Portuguese, Le Marchant’s British cavalry and the Spanish 
division of Don Carlos d’Espana. Farthest to the mght were the Third 
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Division and d’Urban’s Portuguese cavalry. The Sixth, Seventh, and 
Light Divisions were in second line, m reserve.* 

Marmont was not bent on immediate action as he was expecting cavalry 
reinforcements in a few days. Self-confident in his own strength he was 
only anxious lest the Allied army should escape him, as he considered 
they might do, by a retreat to Ciudad Rodrigo. Wellington desired a 
battle, but only on favourable terms that would ensure complete success. 
He hoped to be attacked on the 22nd, failing which, as he was aware, he 
must either risk an offensive within a day or two or be obliged to retreat 
before the reinforced enemy. 

In this conjuncture a false move by Marmont suddenly decided Welling- 
ton, late in the afternoon, to attack. The false move took this form. 
Two of the French divisions, those of Thomiéres and Maucune, were pushed 
along the southern ridge of the basin—to gain ground to the French left 
and threaten the Ciudad Rodrigo road—too hastily, with the result that 
presently a gap opened between the two divisions and the rest of the 
French army.t The two divisions themselves also appeared to have 
become loosened in formation and disjointed in the movement. Welling- 
ton’s counterstroke consisted in overwhelming the separated divisions, 
while holding fast the French right wing by a general attack. It fell to 
the Third Division to strike at the head of Thomiéres’ column. 

The Third Division had reached its position, in front of Aldea Tejada, 
at half-past one. About five o’clock Wellington rode up to Pakenham and 
calling his attention to “‘ those fellows on the hill over there’’ (Thomiéres 
and Maucune on the march), directed him to attack them and “ drive 
everything before him.” The Third Division advanced in its customary 
order, the brigade commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Wallace of the 88th (45th, 
74th, and 88th Foot) composing the first line. The Portuguese brigade 
(oth and 21st Infantry, each of two battalions) formed the second line. 
Lieut.-Colonel Campbell’s British brigade (5th, 77th, 83rd, and g4th Foot, 
the first-named in two battalions) was in reserve.{ The Colours of The 
Connaught Rangers had just been uncased and bayonets fixed when 
Colonel Wallace addressed a few words to his own regiment, first caution- 
ing them to be ready for hostile cavalry. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said he to the 
officers then, ‘‘ the regiment is on this day, as it generally is on such occa- 


* For details of the Battle of Salamanca and the Third Division see Colburn’s United 
Service Journal, Vol. XVI, pp. 366 ef seq. (‘“* Reminiscences of a Subaltern ’’). 

7 Grattan, p. 242. 

¢ It is an interesting coincidence that on this occasion the two brigades were commanded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Wallace of the 88th, and Lieut.-Colonel Campbell of the 94th, which regi- 
ment formed the 1st and 2nd Battalions of The Connaught Rangers from 1881 to the dis- 
bandment of 1922. 
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sions, tolerably strong, and” (pointing to the enemy’s batteries) ‘‘ we 
are likely to have a good deal of noise about our ears. I would recommend 
you to place yourselves in the centre and front of your companies, which 
will prevent any mistake.” Major Seton was on the day of Salamanca 
in command of the 88th. 
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Wallace’s brigade advanced in one long column of companies in the 
regulation order: the 45th leading; the 88th,as the junior regiment, in 
the centre; then the 74th.* ‘“‘ A flat space, one thousand yards in breadth,”’ 
according to Grattan, had to be crossed to reach the heights on which 
the French were moving. The enemy’s artillery opened at once, where- 


* Grattan, p. 243. Cannon, p. 46. Oman, V, pp. 440-5. 
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- upon the British batteries, posted on rising ground behind the division, 
replied vigorously, firmg over the heads of the advancing infantry. These 
kept on steadily until within two hundred and fifty yards of the position. 
The French in front had their #vasleurs or skirmishers out at this time. 
Pakenham told Wallace ‘“‘ to form line from open column without halt- 
ing, and thus the different companies, by throwing forward their right 
shoulders, were in line without the slow manceuvre of a deployment.* 
The direction of the brigade’s advance having been parallel to its intended 
front, across the line of the enemy’s advance, they now confronted the head 
of General Thomiéres’ column. 

In the course of the advance, according to Colonel James Campbell, 
the Brigade Major, who gives a vivid description of the work of the Third 
Division at Salamanca (and its “ Right,’’ or xst Brigade, in particular) 
in his book The British Army as it was—ts—and ought to be, published in 
1840 (pages 224 e¢ seq.), French cavalry charged Wallace’s men. ‘“‘ At this 
critical moment some of the enemy’s cavalry charged in turn and most 
gallantly.” They were beaten off, whereupon ‘‘ the enemy’s cavalry were 
quickly pursued, chiefly by Colonel Wallace at the head of the 88th, whose 
impetuosity was found most difficult to restrain.”” However, adds Colonel 
Campbell, ‘‘ order was soon restored in the ranks of the corps.” 

The Third Division went forward swiftly, regardless of the fire of 
the French guns and the #raslleurs, firelocks at ‘‘ the rest,’’ and the officers 
in front of their companies. The centre battalion (the 88th) suffered more 
from the enemy’s fire than the battalions on the wings, which consequently 
got somewhat more forward, causing the brigade to assume a crescent- 
shaped formation.f The French came forward to meet them as they 
reached the brow of the slope,—Thomieéres’ three regiments, the 1st Line, 
the 62nd Line, and the rorst Line,—cheering and beating drums and pouring 
in a destructive fire. Wallace looked at his men and pointing to the French 
column continued to lead them on.{ Major Murphy was shot dead at this 
moment, and his body, with one foot caught in the stirrup-iron, was dragged 
along the front of The Connaught Rangers by his frightened horse. The 
sight caused the men to become greatly excited. Pakenham, immediately 
afterwards, seeing that the right moment was now at hand, called to Wallace, 
“Let them loose.” Instantly the three regiments surged forward, and 
with the impact the French column quickly went to pieces.§ General 


* Grattan, p. 244. t+ Oman, V, pp. 442-4. { Fortescue, VIII, p. 490. Grattan, p. 258. 
§ The historic “‘ Jingling Johnny ’’ trophy, now on view in the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, was captured in the ensuing mélée. It belonged to the French 1ozst 
Line, who were practically annihilated at Salamanca, losing their eagle and 1031 out of 1449, all 
ranks, Ta history of the trophy is related in detail from authoritative sources in an Appendix 
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Thomiéres was killed early. Pressing on in pursuit over open ground 
dotted with cork trees, the brigade next found itself faced by Maucune’s 
division and also threatened by some of the enemy’s cavalry. The some- 
what broken-up line had to be reorganized to meet these and Pakenham 
and Wallace rode along from wing to wing, with the tellings-off, upon whom 
depended accurate formation * 

Immediately after that a startling event took place, which proved 
decisive in that part of the field.t ‘‘ The peals of musketry along the centre 
still continued,’’ says Grattan, ‘‘ the smoke was so thick that nothing to our 
left was distinguishable, some men of the 5th Division got intermingled 
with ours: the dry grass was set on fire by the numerous cartridge-papers 
that strewed the field of battle: the air was scorching; and the smoke 
rolling onwards in huge volumes, nearly suffocated us. A loud cheering 
was heard in our rear: the brigade half turned round, supposing themselves 
about to be attacked by the French cavalry. <A few seconds passed, the 
trampling of horses was heard, and the (English) heavy brigade of Le 
Marchant was seen coming forward in line at a canter. ‘ Open right and 
left ’ was an order quickly obeyed: the line opened, the cavalry passed 
through the intervals, and, forming rapidly in our front, prepared for their 
work.” 

The French, as the British horsemen came on, tried to form square, and 
at the last moment they ‘‘ vomited forth a dreadful volley.”’ Le Marchant 
fell shot, but the resistless cavalry charge literally swept away the French 
column. The destruction of the enemy’s left was complete. Hundreds 
of French infantrymen, many of them wounded by sword cuts, others in 
panic at their fearful experience, escaped by scrambling beneath the horses, 
or actually threw themselves among the British infantry for protection. 
Not in vain. Says Grattan: ‘‘ Not a man was bayoneted—not one even 
molested or plundered.’”? Pakenham’s division advanced for more than a 
mile from its original ground and continued to move on, though the men 
were becoming exhausted after their work under a Spanish July sun, and 
by the stress of the combat, the heat and dust and parching thirst. 

On the French side, Marmont himself was wounded at the beginning 
of the battle. General Bonnet, who succeeded to the chief command, 
was in turn disabled. General Clausel then assumed charge. The French 
consequently fought under great disadvantage, yet Clausel and his brave 
troops made so fine a resistance that the conflict on the Allied left was pro- 
longed until after dark. It was nearly ten at night when the remnants of 
Maucune’s men retired froin their last stand—before the Sixth Division. 

The Third Division was then to the right of the Sixth. The fight at last 

* Fortescue, V, p. 492. Grattan, p. 248. ¢ Grattan, pp. 248 ef seg. 
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over, the men lay down and slept till two next morning. They were roused 
then by the arrival of mules carrying rum. Water was more wanted, but no 
water could be got and the parched soldiers had to drink the spirit neat, 
with the result that in a short time they were tortured by a burning thirst 
even worse than their previous sufferings. Some relief however came at 
dawn, provided by the humanity of the people at Salamanca, who brought 
out cars with provisions, fruit, and jars of water, which they distributed 
without asking for payment.* 

The loss of the 88th at Salamanca was two officers (Major Murphy and 
Captain Hogan), one sergeant, and eighteen rank and file, killed; five 
officers (Captain Adair, and Lieutenants Nickle, Meade, Grattan, and 
Kingsmill), one sergeant, and 109 rank and file, wounded. Captain Adair, 
after years of suffering, died in 1816 from the effects of his wound received 
at Salamanca. The loss in officers was disproportionately severe, as, in 
consequence of previous casualties, the battalion was under strength. 
Only three captains in fact were actually present regimentally. Mackie 
was acting as alde-de-camp to Colonel Wallace and Captain Tryon was on 
the Staff as Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General. Tryon was among the 
severely wounded. Captain Mackie (the forlorn-hope leader of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, promoted for Badajoz) was mounted and thus managed to join 
in the charge of the heavy cavalry brigade. He was indeed for a while sup- 
posed to have fallen in the mélée, but he reappeared uninjured. The staff 
of the King’s and Regimental Colours were struck by bullets during the 
action and the epaulette of the officer carrying one was pierced.t 

The victory was decisive,{ but a final disappointment awaited the 
British. Wellington had been led to understand that the Castle of Alba de 
Tormes was being held by Spanish troops which he had placed in it. The 
commander, however, Don Carlos d’Espana, during the day unaccountably 
withdrew his men and did not report the fact. The result was that while 
Wellington at the close of the action was hastening in person with the Light 
Division to intercept the French, or complete their rout, at the ford of 
Huerta, the beaten army was safely crossing the Tormes at Alba. 

Clausel retreated upon Valladolid and thence towards Burgos. Joseph 
Buonaparte, Napoleon’s brother the King of Spain, advanced with a force as 
far as Blasco Sancho on July 24th, but he did not join Clausel as he might 

* Grattan, p. 257. ¢ Grattan, p. 258. 

¢ Wellington in his Salamanca despatch of July 24th mentions both Marshal Beresford, 
the Colonel of the 88th and Dr. McGrigor, formerly of the 88th. ‘I am much indebted 
to Marshal Sir Wm. Beresford for his friendly counsel and assistance both previous to and 
during the action. . . . I have likewise to mention that by the attention and ability of Doctor 
McGrigor and of the officers of the Department under his charge, our wounded as well of those 


of the enemy left in our hands have been well taken care of and I hope that many of those 
valuable men will be saved to the service.” 
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have done and retired again to Madrid. The Allies pursued as far as Valla- 
dolid, which they occupied. Wellington then, on August Ist, leaving 
Clinton with the Sixth Division and other troops at Cuellar, and Spanish 
forces to hold the line of the Douro, marched against Madrid with the main 
body of his troops. A sharp cavalry fight took place at Majadahonda on 
the 11th, after which King Joseph evacuated the capital, retreating first 
towards the Sierra Morena and then towards Valencia. Soult had refused 
to reinforce Joseph, who was in consequence unable to defend his capital. 

The British army entered Madrid on the day after King Joseph left, 
amidst the greatest popular enthusiasm. ‘‘ For miles leading to the capital,” 
says Grattan,* “‘ the roads were crowded by people of all ranks, who seemed 
to be actuated by one simultaneous burst of patriotism, and it was with 
difficulty that the march was conducted with that order which we were in 
the habit of observing. The nearer we approached the city the greater 
was the difficulty of getting on, for the people forced themselves into the 
midst of our ranks, and jomed hand in hand with the soldiers. Wine was 
offered and accepted, though not to the extent the Spaniards wished. There 
was nothing like intoxication, and not the slightest irregularity.’’ The 
popular fervour culminated in the vicinity of the Palace and the city was 
illuminated in the evening. The 88th found quarters in the Convent of 
San Domingo near the Plaza Mayor, the officers being billeted in neighbour- 
ing houses. 

All however was not quite over. A force of three hundred officers and 
men of the Third Division, with a similar force from the Seventh Division, 
paraded at eight next morning with scaling-ladders for an assault on the 
fortified Retiro palace, on the eastern side of the city, an entrenched edifice 
and open space with an inner “ fort ’’ or keep, a large square building called 
La China.t Joseph had left in the Retiro a garrison of two thousand 
French, besides some invalids. The troops for the assault set out amidst 
renewed enthusiasm from the inhabitants, many of whom accompanied 
their advance, while the housetops were crowded with spectators. Serious 
defence of the Retiro enceinte was however impossible, and the outer wall 
at the selected places of attack was weakly defended and was battered 
in speedily. The small garrison withdrew to its second line, but that was 
untenable and the water supply also being cut off the commandant asked for 
terms, with the result that a capitulation was speedily arranged.{[ The 
casualties in the attack numbered not more than ten. Two reminders of 
The Connaught Rangers and the Third Division at the Retiro are at Chelsea 
Hospital in the shape of two French regimental eagles. 

* Grattan, pp. 268-70. 


70 
¢ Oman, V, pp. 515-7. ‘“‘ La China” obtained its name from having previously been a 
porcelain factory. ¢ Grattan, pp. 270-1. 
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The result of Salamanca and the occupation of Madrid caused a general 
rearrangement in the dispositions of the French armies throughout the 
Peninsula. Soult, under peremptory orders from King Joseph, raised the 
blockade of Cadiz and commenced the evacuation of Andalusia, retiring then 
towards Valencia, whither Joseph also fell back. Valencia had been cap- 
tured by the French in the preceding January and was the head-quarters 
of Marshal Suchet’s military administration. 

Wellington at this juncture, as the concentration of the French forces 
in the east of Spain would plainly need time, determined to attempt the 
capture of Burgos and moved several divisions in that direction. He himself 
quitted Madrid for Burgos on September 1st. The Third and Light 
Divisions were left at Madrid. The capital was to be covered by Hill 
advancing from Estremadura and turning northward to Toledo to take up 
a line on the Tagus, facing south-east. The siege of Burgos, or rather of 
the Castle of Burgos, was begun on September 19th, and had to be abandoned 
on October 21st* in consequence of a converging movement of the French 
armies. Clausel with the reorganized and reinforced ‘‘ Army of Portugal ”’ 
was by mid October advancing directly to the relief of Burgos, and at the 
same time Hill was being threatened from the east. The junction of the 
French forces in that direction being assured, King Joseph on the 18th 
advanced again upon Cuenca, his troops crossing the Tagus at different points 
on the 29th and 31st. On the latter day Hill quitted Madrid, which the 
enemy re-entered two days later. 

The Third Division accompanied Hill’s column. It crossed the Guadar- 
rama mountains for Arevalo, but fresh orders diverted the route through 
Fontiveros upon Alba de Tormes, reached on November 7th. The Third and 
Fourth Divisions occupied the heights of Calvariza de Ariba, close to the 
battlefield of Salamanca. On the previous day Wellington, retreating from 
Burgos, had reached his old position on the heights of San Cristobal, in 
front of Salamanca.t The retreat from Burgos at the outset had been con- 
ducted with fair regularity, despite heavy rains which rendered marching 
difficult : but there was as it proceeded a noticeable change in the tone of 
the troops. Much grumbling was heard over the Staff arrangements] and 
there were also several regrettable rencontres between British and Spanish 
soldiers which even resulted in bloodshed and loss of life. 

The military situation for Wellington had once more become threatening. 
The French northern and eastern columns were in touch, with the result 

* Fortescue, VIII, p. 585. Wellington in accounting for his failure at Burgos “‘ proceeded 
to say that he had neither trustworthy officers nor good troops, having left them (meaning 
the Third and Light Divisions) behind him at Madrid.” 


t See pee ere a mtd Sarees one Vol. XXI, pp. 60 ef seg. (“‘ Reminiscences of a 
Subaltern ”). ¢ Grattan, p. 307. 
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that the enemy had about 100,000 men in front of Wellington who had 
hardly 70,000 men, including 18,000 Spaniards. On November r1th one 
French division occupied Burgos, and at the same time the main body of 
Joseph’s forces, numbering about 90,000 of all arms, was placed under Soult’s 
sole command. The question indeed of forcing a battle was at this time 
discussed at Joseph’s head-quarters, but finally a plan by Soult for extending 
his left and threatening the Allies’ retreat was adopted instead. That 
movement commenced on the night of the r4th. Its effect was that on 
the 16th Wellington had to fall farther back, marching in three columns 
for Tamames and Ciudad Rodrigo. The Third Division held the Arapiles 
until the order for retirement was issued. 

It was after this that the most distressing phase of the retreat from 
Burgos began. Rain fell in torrents almost without intermission, although 
that was no disadvantage to Wellington on the first day, while his columns 
were moving across part of the enemy’s front, and in rather dangerous 
proximity to it. The men in the ranks, of course not being cognizant of 
this, trouble ensued. 

‘“‘ The roads could no longer be so called,”’ says Grattan describing the 
retreat,* ‘‘ they were perfect quagmires: the small streams became rivers, 
and the rivers were scarcely fordable at any point. In some instances 
the soldiers were obliged to carry their ammunition-boxes strapped on their 
shoulders, to preserve them, while passing a ford which, on our advance, 
was barely ankle deep. The baggage and camp-kettles had left us; the 
former we never saw until we arrived at Rodrigo, and the latter rarely 
reached us until two o’clock in the morning, when the men, from fatigue, 
could make but little use of them. The wretched cattle had to be slaugh- 
tered, as our rations seldom arrived at their destination before the camp- 
kettles, and when both arrived there was not one fire in our bivouac suffi- 
cient to boil a mess. Officers as well as soldiers had no covering but the 
canopy of heaven: we had not one tent and the army slept in a village. 
We thus lay in the open country : our clothes saturated with rain, half the 
men and officers without shoes, and nothing to eat, or at all events no means 
of cooking it. The retreat each day generally began at four in the morning 
in the dead dark of night : towards eight the army had gained perhaps six 
miles’ start, perhaps not five, of the enemy. At ten they were at our heels. 
The rear, as a matter of necessity, for the preservation of the whole, was 
then obliged to face about and show a front. The position taken up was, 
according to the urgency of the moment, sometimes in a vast tract of 
ploughed land, where the troops were drawn up ankle-deep in mud. In 
this position those who were not fighting were obliged to remain, in their 

© Grattan, pp. 291 ef seq. 
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tattered uniforms, worn to rags after two years’ service, scarcely a good 
pair of shoes or trousers on any, and the greater part without the former.”’ 

On the 17th the animals to furnish the meat ration arrived. They were 
slaughtered some time after midnight, but no cooking kettles reached the 
88th for an hour afterwards. The flesh was distributed raw, but immedi- 
ately afterwards, before fires could be relighted the order to march was 
received. The men had in consequence to throw the meat away, or else put 
it raw into their haversacks where it spoiled the bread. On the same day 
it was that the troops (chiefly of the Fourth Division) came across some herds 
of swine in the woods and the men fell out of the line of march by hundreds 
to shoot them, although, as Grattan observes,* they did not so much need a 
fresh supply of raw material as the means of cooking what they had. The 
firing indeed ultimately became so heavy that a report spread that the 
enemy were attacking in force and some confusion resulted. The march 
on the 18th lay across marshy plains which further exhausted the men; but 
happily next day the weather improved and then at length Ciudad Rodrigo 
was reached. The French on their side did not follow beyond the Huebra. 
Ague and dysentery were prevalent during the retreat from Burgos, while 
also some of the 88th died on the last night from cold and exhaustion.t 

So ended the campaign of 1812, the longest, most varied, and most 
sanguinary that the 88th had yet experienced. Its results had been most 
satisfactory : two fortresses had been taken by storm, a great victory had 
been won in the open field, the enemy had been temporarily expelled from 
the capital of Spain. Yet the end of active operations found the army in a 
miserable condition and discontented ; furthermore, with its commander 
in a State of indignation. Wellington indeed, in a circular to the superior 
officers of regiments, declared that discipline had deteriorated to “‘ a greater 
degree than he had ever witnessed, or even read of, in any army.” It was 
an exaggeration no doubt, but it indicated how seriously displeased the 
Commander-in-Chief was. He threw the blame on the regimental officers 
and his reproaches were deeply resented ; they were undoubtedly unjust in 
the main.t The improvised and non-military character of most of the 
transport was more probably the main factor in the loss and mismanagement 
of baggage and rations which had caused the general distress. The admitted 
disorders, as the last stage of the Burgos retreat lasted only four days, appear 
to have developed towards the end with remarkable rapidity. 


* Grattan, pp. 293-4. 

+ Grattan after detailing experiences of the Rangers in the retreat from Burgos in his 
“* Reminiscences of a Subaltern”’ in the U.S. Journal for January 1837 says this: “ The 
boys of Connaught were not much out of their way by want of shoes, a good coat to their 
backs, or a full allowance of rations ; they took all those wants aisy. .. . The 88th was a 
regiment whose spirit it was scarcely possible to break.” ¢ Grattan, p. 306 and note, 
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THE PENINSULAR WAR—CAMPAIGN OF 1813-14. VITTORIA. BATTLES OF 
THE PYRENEES. BATTLE OF THE NIVELLE. BATTLE OF ORTHES. 
BATTLE OF TOULOUSE. ORDERED TO CANADA. 


HE retrograde movement of the Allied Army was completed about 

the end of November 1812, when the various cantonments in 

Portugal were reached. Those of The Connaught Rangers were 

fixed at Leonil in the north of the province of Beira, where they remained 
until the following May. 

Provisions were now plentiful and the troops found their condition 
suddenly raised from destitution to comparative comfort. The transition 
was however too sudden. The usual sequel of sickness following on severe 
privations was aggravated in many cases by men overfeeding, rashly over- 
loading their weakened stomachs.* An improvement in health however 
soon showed itself in the restful quarters. New clothing also was at last 
issued to the regiment. The men had been wearing the same clothing for 
two years and all were absolutely in rags.¢ ‘‘ The jackets of the soldiers,”’ 
says the Record, ‘‘ presented a harlequin-like appearance from the variety 
of colours they were of necessity obliged to be patched with, and to judge 
from appearances our infantry were at this time a miserable looking set.” 
Further improvements also were made in the equipment of the army gener- 
ally, tents being now for the first time provided. 


1813 


The Connaught Rangers had in January 1813 a strength of not more than 
675 sergeants and rank and file available, but with the return of convalescent 
sick and drafts from home the strength steadily increased. On April 
25th there were thirty-four officers and 884 men “ fit for duty.’ Major 
M’Pherson arrived in this month and being senior replaced Major McGregor 
in the acting command. Then, on May 16th, the 88th quitted Leonil to 
take part in the general advance. 

The campaign now opening was undertaken in more promising conditions 

* Grattan, p. 375. ; t See Grattan, pp. 308-9. 
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than had been the case in any previous year. Two days before Wellington 
began his retreat from Burgos Napoleon had set out on his disastrous retreat 
from Moscow. Followmg on that, by the spring of 1813 the effect of 
Napoleon’s overwhelming catastrophe showed itself in the rising in Prussia 
and the changed and menacing attitude of Austria, and, most important of 
all for the Peninsular War, the increased opportunity for a yet more vigorous 
offensive offered to the antagonists of the French Emperor in Spain.* The 
actual strength of the Imperial armies m Spain had, owing to the French 
invasion of Russia, decreased by upwards of 60,000 men since the spring 
of 1812. No less important was it that their quality had also deteriorated, 
owing to a considerable substitution of young conscripts for old soldiers m 
the forces which remained in Spain. The British army, on the other hand, 
had been reinforced, especially in cavalry. Napier estimates the total 
French strength on the northern line, in June 1813, at 110,000 of all arms, but 
a large portion of these was absorbed in garrisons and in coping with the 
incessant and universal conflict with the Spanish guerrilla bands. The 
insurrectionary bands were particularly active m harassing the French in 
the northern provinces all the winter of 1812 and the spring of 1813. The 
Anglo-Portuguese field army also now numbered 70,000 cavalry and infantry, 
' with ninety guns. This made up Wellington’s striking force. In addition, 
the various Spanish regular forces were now much more numerous than before, 
in better order and better able to neutralize an appreciable part of the French 
forces. Wellington was able therefore to assume a vigorous offensive with 
confidence. 

The French leaders had also been changed or re-shuffled. In February, 
Soult was recalled to France and the supreme command in Spain was left 
with King Joseph, assisted by Marshal Jourdan who had for some years been 
his chief military adviser. The former ‘ Army of Portugal’? was now 
commanded by General Reille; the “‘ Army of the Centre” by General 
Drouet ; and the “ Army of the North’”’ by General Clausel. Marshal 
Suchet still commanded in the east, but he and his army continued to be 
involved in a separate campaign and were not transferred to the principal 
theatre of war, referred to as ‘“‘ the Northern Line.” 

The French had invaded Spain by the two coast roads leading into the 
Peninsula from Bayonne on the Atlantic side and Perpignan on the Mediter- 
ranean side. During the whole war these had been their only lines of 
communication. There were other roads over the mountains, such as that 
by Roncesvalles which the French were to use in retreat, as will be seen ; 
but for over 200 miles the Pyrenees were nowhere crossed by roads fit to 

* Napier, Hist. of the Peninsulay War (1840 original edition), Vol. VI (Book XX), pp. 
432-4, 505 and passim. 
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constitute a regular military line of communication. As Suchet was not 
drawn into the main army at the outset of the campaign, it proved safer and 
easier for him when his time for retreat came to fall back by his own line 
through Catalonia towards Perpignan. Consequently it was not difficult to 
keep Suchet apart from the armies in the centre and north. Thus, as the 
operations progressed the French almost inevitably fell apart into two masses, 
gravitating respectively towards Perpignan in the east and towards Bayonne 
in the west, or north, as it was generally called. 

Wellington commenced his advance in three columns. General Graham, 
now constituted Second in Command, moved with the left wing on the 
northern side of the Douro. The centre and right columns kept on the 
southern side, converging upon the Tormes near Salamanca, which was 
occupied on May 26th. The 88th belonged to Graham’s force, which 
comprised the First, Third, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Divisions. Picton 
had by now sufficiently recovered in health to resume command of his old 
division, the composition of which was the same as before. The “ Right 
Brigade ” of the division, now under Colonel (Brigadier-General) Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, still consisted of the rst Battalion 45th, 74th, rst Battalion 88th, 
and three companies of the 5th Battalion of the 60th. Major-General 
Colville commanded the other, or “‘ Left’ British brigade, and Major-General 
Power the Portuguese brigade m the Third Division. 

The march through the mountains of northern Portugal proved very 
difficult. At the outset, on one occasion when Brisbane’s brigade was 
moving by battalions separately, the 88th by a mistake on the part of the 
guide was led for a whole day’s march to the right of its proper route. It 
had to regain the route across a country deeply intersected with ravines and 
covered with difficult woodland, by tracks which were mere goat-paths. 
A number of men indeed died from the heat and fatigue, and in the end the 
regiment reached San Joao da Posquiera, which should have been their 
first evening’s halt, long behind time and much exhausted. Esprst-de-corps, 
however, sustained them, and the always excellent marching powers of 
The Connaught Rangers enabled them to overtake the rest of the division 
on May 27th. On the 31st Graham’s troops passed the Esla at Almendra 
and next day entered Zamora. Their advance constantly threatened the 
right of the force which King Joseph was concentrating as he retired. 
The British right wing crossed the Douro in the neighbourhood of Toro on 
June 3rd without resistance. 

Joseph passed his convoys across that river further to the east and 
the French then retired across the Carrion and the Pisuerga upon Burgos. 
They abandoned Burgos on the 12th, blowing up the Castle which had foiled 
Wellington barely eight months before. The explosion as it happened was 
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mistimed, with the result that some three hundred unfortunate French 
soldiers were killed. 

Graham meanwhile, keeping well to the left (or north) of Burgos, crossed 
the Ebro at Rocamunde and San Martin. A few days later, on the morning 
of June 18th, while advancing with the First, Third, and Fifth Divisions, 
he encountered two of Reille’s divisions at Osma. Reille had been ordered 
to move upon either Valmaceda or Bilbao, but Graham’s arrival rendered 
this impossible and the French commander had to retreat by way of Espejo. 
In the outcome, by the evening of the r9th King Joseph had 60,000 or 70,000 
men assembled behind the Zadorra river, a few miles west of the city of 
Vittoria. Joseph also sent orders to Foy at Durango and Clausel at Logrono 
to move to Vittoria; but the battle had been lost before they could carry 
out these instructions. A large convoy of vehicles was despatched by the 
Bayonne road on the roth and another before dawn on the 21st, but a great 
mass of baggage and materiel still encumbered the ground about Vittoria 
on the 21st, the day of the battle. Wellington on his side halted on the 20th 
to close up his columns and reconnoitre the position. As Joseph appeared 
to have made up his mind to stand his ground, the British commander made 
his dispositions for a battle next day. 

Vittoria lies among the greater hills in a large oval basin, itself hilly, 
through which runs the river Zadorra, with roughly parallel to it, the main 
road to France. The Zadorra flows first westward along the basin and then 
bends southward. The principal French position was across the main 
road with its right near this bend, so that the stream covered both the front 
and the right flank. The enemy’s left flank rested on the mountains forming 
the southern edge of the basin. The position faced generally towards the 
west. Reille’s two divisions were posted to cover Vittoria, on the Orduna 
and Durango roads, fronting north. The gap between Reille and the main 
army was several miles long and was covered only by the position of the 
reserve at Gomecho. 

The Allied army was marshalled for the attack in three masses. On the 
right, Hill, with the Second Division and Portuguese and Spanish corps, 
entered the basin by the defile of Puebla. In the centre Wellington himself, 
with the Third, Fourth, Seventh, and Light Divisions and a strong force of 
artillery and cavalry, crossed the range in front and descended towards the 
right bank of the Zadorra. These two forces were to assail the left and 
right respectively of the enemy’s principal position. The third British force, 
under Graham, comprised the First and Fifth Divisions and some Portuguese 
and Spaniards. This force moved at some distance to the left to attack 
Reille’s position by the Orduna road. The Allied army was about 83,000 
strong, of whom 39,000 were British. The French had probably not much 
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over 60,000, both cavalry and infantry : but they were stronger than their 
opponents in artillery. 

Soon after daybreak on June 21st 1813, a wet and misty morning, the 
Allied troops advanced from their camps and bivouacs on the river Bayas, 
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VITTORIA. 
21st June, 1813. 
The rugged nature of the country however prevented communication between 
the different columns. Indeed, when the Zadorra was approached the woods 
seem to have concealed some of the Allies’ movements from each other as 
well as from the enemy. Thus it happened that, although the weather 
cleared up before noon, Wellington was holding back the Fourth Division, 
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because the Third and Seventh had not yet reported at their appointed 
rendezvous. The Third Division, however, had already been some time 
there,* Picton meanwhile waiting and fretting and fuming because, though 
he could hear Sir Rowland Hill’s guns and the skirmishing of the Light 
Division on his right, he himself had had no orders to advance. The story 
told in Robinson’s Memoir of Picton is that an aide-de-camp at last appeared 
searching for Lord Dalhousie, with orders for the Seventh Division to cross 
the river and carry the opposite heights. On learning that, Picton bluntly 
replied that he would carry the heights himself with the Third Division. 
‘*'You can,” added he to the Aide-de-camp, ‘‘take that as a message to 
Lord Wellington.”” Wellington in his despatch says: ‘‘ It was late before 
I knew that the column composed of the 3rd and 7th Divisions under the 
command of the Earl of Dalhousie had arrived at the stations appointed 
for them,” which sufficiently explains the incident. 

So it came about that towards one o’clock, the Third Division descended 
from the village of Mendoza to a bridge over the Zadorra, where the leading 
brigade crossed and formed in columns on the farther bank. The advance 
was not accomplished without opposition. Captain Oates, who was acting 
as a Field Officer of the 88th on the occasion, writes in his annotated copy 
of ‘‘ Cannon”: ‘“ I tooka battalion-company and soon made a clear passage, 
but in doing so I had many of my men killed and wounded, and my horse 
shot in three places under me.” ¢ The French, strangely and unaccountably, 
had not destroyed any of the bridges. Kempt’s brigade by that time 
had already passed over the bridge of Tres Puentes to the right of the 
Mendoza bridge. Colville’s brigade of the Third Division forded the Zadorra 
higher up, and the Seventh Division also arrived and began tocross. To the 
Tight the Fourth Division passed the stream at Nanclares. 

King Joseph, on learning of the first crossing, and further alarmed by 
the direction Graham’s attack was taking, sent his reserve from Gomecho 
to support Reille. He was therefore, in effect, already issuing orders for the 
gradual retirement of his left and centre from what had been his principal 
position, This explains the singular want of vigour shown by the French 
while the British were engaged in the delicate operation of crossing the 
Zadorra. 


* Oman, VI Pp- 409-12. Napier, Vol. V, pp. 555-65. 

t Oates adds : My conduct on the occasion and in other parts of the battle was strongly 
stated in writing by General Brisbane to General Picton, but no notice (was) taken of it 
though all the senior captains in the other regiments in the division (my juniors) were pro- 
moted. All the satisfaction I got was an invitation to dinner which I certainly should not 
have accepted only I thought General Picton wanted to tell me the business should be recti- 
fied—but no such. thing |” See also Grattan, United Service Journal (May 1833, p. 53), 
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Wellington at this juncture, seeing the enemy withdrawing from the hill 
in front of Arinez (a village on the main road, in the French centre) himself 
joined Picton. He personally led Picton’s foremost brigade in close columns 
at a running pace towards the hill, across the front of the position. The 
88th attacked the hill in front, while the 45th and 74th simultaneously 
moved round the flanks. The French made little resistance at the moment, 
but they soon afterwards opened a heavy cannonade. The 88th then 
deployed and advanced in line.* The brigadier halted it after that, with 
the result that Picton, coming up at the moment, made use of some harsh 
expressions as to the pause. Brisbane in reply pointed out that it was he 
who had given the order. The matter gave rise to a subsequent remon- 
strance on behalf of the regiment, resulting in an explanation by Picton 
himself.f The advance was then resumed and the 88th took part in the 
capture of the village of Ariniz.} 

Then ensued a running fight through country much broken up by vine- 
yards, fields, ditches, and the houses of small hamlets. The 88th is said 
to have charged many times, but on no occasion did the enemy wait for 
bayonets to cross. The Third Division continued to fight its way on for 
several hours, the French retiring from point to point. No definite details 
of regimental interest seem however to have been preserved. The 88th 
disappears for the time, as it were, in the dust and smoke of the confused 
general conflict. 

The French made their last stand about a mile to the west of Vittoria, 
near the village of Almentia, at which point they maintained so heavy a 
fire that the Third Division, still in the forefront of the attack, was brought 
to a standstill. The Fourth Division, however, at length carried a hill 
on the enemy’s left, and on that the hostile infantry abandoned the whole 
position. Graham, on the extreme left of the Allies, had meanwhile suc- 
ceeded in seizing Durana on the Bayonne road, which cut the enemy’s best 
line of retreat. He could not however drive Reille completely out of his 
positions or force the passage of the upper Zadorra, until, on the French 
main body falling back from the Almentia line, Reille’s rear was threatened. 
Then Reille too was obliged to make for the only line of retreat remaining 
open. Fortunately for Reille night was now falling. 

Thanks to the fast-gathering darkness the broken French cavalry and 

* Oman, VI, pp. 418-21, and notes as to the part taken by the 88th in detail on pp. 420-1. 
Napier, V, p. 557. 

t Cannon, pp. 50- 

¢~ Grattan (2nd Series), Vol. I, p. 150, says that Picton, as the Rangers moved on, “‘ ad- 
dressed them thus: ‘ Rangers of Connaught, drive those French rascals into the village and 
out of the village—you are the lads that know how to doit!’ ’’ Cox, p. 10, says this: “‘ This 


village being a keystone to ulterior movements the enemy showed a strong disposition to 
hold it, but were driven from it by the 88th Regiment.” 
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infantry managed to escape with moderate loss in men by the road to 
Pamplona. They had however to abandon nearly all their guns, and all 
their belongings of every description wholesale: stores, ammunition, 
baggage, official documents and treasure. The French loss in guns was 
largely due to the impossibility of getting them past all the block or jam 
of accumulated impedimenta. These included, besides the military matériel, 
a huge crowd of non-combatants composed of the wives of many French 
officers, other women, and the families of Spaniards attached to Joseph 
Buonaparte’s court who dared not remain behind. The personal luggage 
of all these people fell into our hands and the scenes of plunder that ensued, 
with the experiences of these miserable non-combatants, may be imagined. 
The accounts extant are amazing reading. 

That single victory of Vittoria decided the fate of Spain. In the north- 
west the French were almost entirely swept out of the country; the few 
fortresses they retained were little more than outworks for the defence of 
their own frontier. Suchet in the east certainly maintained for the time his 
hold on Catalonia, but he could undertake no offensive, attempt no recon- 
quest. 

The loss of the 88th* was one officer (Ensign Saunders) mortally wounded, 
and thirty rank and file, killed ; four officers (Captain M‘Dermot and Lieu- 
tenants Flood, Fitzpatrick and Faris), two sergeants, and 195 rank and file, 
wounded. Saunders died from his wounds on June 27th. 

Wellington’s despatch states in general terms that “it was impossible 
for the movements of any troops to be conducted with more spirit and 
regularity than those of the respective divisions commanded by the Ear] 
of Dalhousie, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Lowry Cole, and Baron Alten.” 
Picton’s Divisional Order, dated June 23rd, also congratulated his three 
brigadiers, and requested them “‘ to assure the commanding officers, officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of their corps and regiments that their 
conduct did not fail to excite his warm admiration, and to increase the 
confidence he has always felt in the command of the Third Division.” 
Picton, on a remonstrance being made to him as to expressions he had 
formerly used to the 88th, wrote and pointed to this Divisional Order as 
proof that ‘‘ it had not been his intention to cast in a moment of irritation 
any reflection on that corps, after the many instances of its gallantry he 
had witnessed.’’ 

The army defeated at Vittoria reached Pamplona on June 24th.¢ Wel- 
lington followed them with the main body of the Allies, including the Third 
Division. He detached Graham to the left (or north) to press the enemy’s 

* Cf. Oman, VI, A dix XI, 8. Cannon, pp. 50-1. 
t Napier, V, Pp. 567-70. Te na 
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force under Foy, with the result that Foy crossed the Bidassoa into France 
in retreat on July rst. To the right, or south, the British Fifth and Sixth 
Divisions were sent to deal with Clausel. To prevent Clausel joining Joseph 
by the road through Tafalla Wellington moved upon that place with the 
Third, Fourth, Seventh and Light Divisions, and Clausel nearly fell into 
the trap. He was however warned in time and retreated eastward again, 
finally retiring by the circuitous route of Jaca. Joseph himself retreated 
‘by Roncesvalles. Pamplona was forthwith blockaded and by the first 
week of July the whole French army (except Suchet’s corps) had been 
expelled from Spain. In the course of these movements the 88th were 
at Huarte on June 25th, and then marched with the Third Division to 
the neighbourhood of Tafalla and on to Sanguessa. They returned early 
in July and took post at Olague in the valley of Lanz, to the east of Pam- 
lona. 

. Marshal Soult, with the title of ‘‘ Lieutenant de ]’Empereur,” replaced 
King Joseph in command of all the French forces in front of Wellington 
on July 12th, and thereupon the French were reorganized as a single army, 
under the designation of the ‘‘ Army of Spain.””* It was formed in three 
corps: Clausel commanding the left at St. Jean Pied de Port; Drouet 
the centre near Espelette ; Reille the right, on the French side of the Bidas- 
soa near Vera. Villatte with a small separate body guarded the lower course 
of the Bidassoa. Soult’s entire available force numbered about 70,000, 
after allowing for garrisons, etc. On the side of the Allies, Wellington had 
some 85,000 men, including Spanish regulars, and about 15,000 irregular 
auxiliaries not so completely under his control. The British base for 
supplies was at this time also transferred from Portugal to the northern 
coast of Spain. To obtain posession of the most suitable post for the new 
base the fortress of San Sebastian, in which the French had left a garrison, 
was besieged: while to secure the Allied right, siege was also laid to the 
fortress of Pamplona. On the French side, Soult, with orders to resume 
the offensive, displayed great ability, promptness and energy and 
was ready to begin an advance by July 23rd. He then decided to move 
against Wellington’s rmght, making the relief of Pamplona his first 
object. 

The series of engagements fought from July 25th to August 2nd 1873, 
known collectively as the ‘‘ Battles of the Pyrenees,’’ then ensued. The 
theatre of this warfare was a tangled mass of mountain ridges, divided by 
deep valleys, and crossed by few and difficult roads. The physical diffi- 
culties isolated the various portions of the contending forces, and rendered 
the operations on both sides very complicated. The following outline 

* Oman, VI, pp. 585, 591-2. 
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therefore is confined to the movements affecting the Third Division to which 
of course the 88th belonged. 

Soult, assuming the initiative, drove the advanced detachments of the 
British over the central range of the mountains into the valley of Urroz.* 
Picton, in the neighbouring valley of Lanz (as mentioned above), on hear- 
ing of this on July 26th thereupon marched the Third Division over the 
intervening ridge to the village of Zubiri and went forward himself to confer 
with Cole (General the Hon Lowry Cole, commanding the Fourth Division), 
who was at Linzoain in the Urroz valley. The three valleys of Lanz, 
Zubiri, and Urroz are parallel to each other and run down from the main 
range in a direction from north-east to south-west. Cole withdrew his 
division to the hills between Linzoain and Zubiri and Picton then assumed 
the command. At dawn on the 27th he fell back down the central (Zubiri) 
valley, to take up a position on some steep ridges running across the mouths 
of the valleys, which brought him facing, roughly, towards the east. f 

It was the last position possible to him. Part of the long ridge is less 
than 3 miles from Pamplona, the garrison of which made a sally on this 
day and threw the Spanish blockading force into confusion. The Third 
Division was posted to the right of the village of Huarte and chiefly on the 
farther side of the river Guy; Morillo’s Spaniards prolonged the line to 
the left of Huarte; Cole took post on a salient hill a couple of miles to 
the left front. Soult, who was following Picton down the valley in two 
columns, one on each bank of the river Guy, turned the heads of his columns 
outwards, his right column to confront Cole, and the left (under Reille) 
to threaten Picton. The latter column extended itself as far south as El 
Cano. Wellington arrived in the course of that day and took command. 

In the battle fought next day (the 28th) : the main French attack 
was directed against the left and centre of the Allies. It was repulsed after 
severe fighting, with the aid of the Sixth Division which reached the ground 
during the morning. Opposite Picton’s line there was only skirmishing, 
but in the course of this part of the 88th had a little victory of their own, 
achieved in the sight of both armies. 

This is how it came about and what took place. About five in the 
afternoon the enemy had thrown forward some tivailleurs, apparently to 
‘‘ feel’ the British position. The Light Company of the 88th, under Captain 
R. Nickle, moved out and drove them back. The French were however 
quickly reinforced, whereupon two of the battalion-companies of the 88th 
were hurried forward to support the Light Company. The enemy came on 
with great impetuosity, shouting ‘‘ Vive l’Empereur,”’ and led by an officer 
said to belong to the Staff, but they more than met their match. The 

* Oman, VI, p. 451. { Oman, VI, pp. 651-9. 
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Connaught Rangers overthrew them amid the cheers of the whole division. 
Here is an incident of the day which should not be passed over. The 
French leader having fallen in the fight, as soon as the issue of the combat 
was beyond doubt, Captain Nickle went to his assistance. Finding him 
already dead, he fixed a handkerchief to the point of his sword and holding 
it up as an improvised flag of truce signalled to the retreating foe, some of 
whom came back and carried away the body of their chief.* 

July 29th passed without any movement. On the 30th Soult rode off 
to his right to join Drouet. His troops were now put in motion from left 
to right to take their places in a new plan of operations. Wellington on 
the British side was simultaneously re-grouping parts of his force for a 
counter-stroke. The Third Division, leaving its defensive post, marched 
some way up the Zubiri valley again and threw out skirmishers against 
the enemy’s left flank.t The French having already withdrawn on this 
side, Foy, who now commanded on the ridge opposite Cole’s position, formed 
their new left. As the result of the day’s operations he was cut off altogether 
from communication with Soult by the Lanz valley and forced to retreat 
along the wooded ridge between that and the Zubiri valley. Picton and 
Cole occupied the ground which the enemy had abandoned. Colonel James 
Campbell (of the 50th Regiment), Brigade-Major of the Third Division, 
states in a letter written in June 1830, referring to the present operations, 
that ‘‘ of the many prisoners taken by the division on the enemy’s defeat 
and flight through the Pyrenees, a great proportion were captured by the 
88th (for some corps acted during the pursuit separately). I found that 
they had just compelled a body of French to lay down their arms, their 
retreat, by a judicious flank movement of part of the regiment, having 
been completely cut off.’ 

Picton on the 31st was ordered to move with the Third and Sixth Divi- 
sions upon Linzoain and Roncesvalles.{ The Third Division however, 
when Soult’s true position was ascertained, descended into the Val de 
Bastan by the pass of Los Alduides on August 8th and the 88th was quartered 
at Ariscun behind the Maya Pass. Brisbane’s brigade was ordered on 
August 31st to the pass of Echallar to replace part of the Seventh Division. 
By so doing it crossed the French frontier for the first time. The brigade 
returned to Maya on September 4th and on the 15th resumed its position 
near Ariscun. Lieut.-Colonel Taylor joined on September oth and took 
over command of the 1st Battalion 88th. San Sebastian had been stormed 
on August 31st, its citadel surrendering on September gth. On October 

* Cannon, pp. 52-3. Grattan (1st Series), Vol. 2, p. 77. (Grattan was not himself 


present but would have every opportunity of learning the facts.) 
¢ Oman, VI, p. 701. t Napier, VI, pp. 115 ef seg. Cannon, p. 53. 
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7th Wellington forced the passage of the lower Bidassoa and established 
his army on French soil. To conform to this the Third Division moved 
forward on that day, the 88th taking up fresh quarters at Zugarramurdi 
to the right and in front of the pass of Echallar. As a camping-ground 
in the late autumn this spot in the mountains proved more terrible even 
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than its name looks in print. It was long 1emembered in the division 
for rain and snow storms, short rations, and incessant, harassing picket 
duties. | 

The troops were now reorganized in three grand groups, which, as each 
consisted of several divisions, were in fact Army Corps. The right was 
under Sir Rowland Hill, the centre under Sir William Beresford, and the 
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left under Sir John Hope; the last named replacing Sir Thomas Graham 
who had returned to England. Picton had also gone home in September 
and the Third Division was now commanded by Major-General Colville. 

Early in November Wellington made his dispositions for a further 
advance, which resulted in the Battle of the Nivelle, fought on the roth of 
the month. The Third Division in that action, descending from Zugarra- 
murdi, moved against the unfinished redoubts and entrenchments covering 
the bridge of Amotz.* They formed the right division of Beresford’s corps 
and captured the bridge with little difficulty. The Third and Seventh 
Divisions also carried the village and redoubt of Sarre and the heights 
beyond. 

The Connaught Rangers at the Nivelle finished off the corresponding 
88th of the French army, according to Colonel James Campbell, the Brigade- 
Major, in his book The British Army as it was—ts—and ought to be, previously 
quoted from. At page 246 he says: ‘“ It was an extraordinary occurrence 
in the action upon the Nivelle that the redoubt carried by our 88th Regiment 
should have been defended by the greater part of the French 88th, the latter 
thus becoming prisoners to the former.’’t As has been told, quoting from 
the Record, The Connaught Rangers had met a battalion of the French 
88th at Badajoz. 

Following on that, on November 17th, the Third Division took up ground 
on the right of the Light Division, their line reaching the river Nive at a 
large chateau. f 

Wellington after this success had some difficulties owing to plundering 
and other disorders which he feared might rouse the French population 
to active resistance. He deemed it indeed prudent to send certain Spanish 
troops, who supplied the principal culprits, back to their own country.§ 
In consequence of these embarrassments, and also the wet weather, a month 
passed before the next forward movement could be made. Then however, 
on December gth, Wellington assailed the French positions on the river 
Nive. Beresford with the Third and Sixth Divisions crossed at Ustarits 
by means of a pontoon bridge without encountering strong resistance. 
Hill also crossed, farther to the right. The Sixth Division next advanced 
to connect with Hill, the Third remaining to cover the bridge. Soult, 
based on the fortress and camp of Bayonne, was quick to see that Wellington 
had his army divided by the Nive. On December roth he made a serious 
attack on the portion left on the western bank of the river, Sir John Hope’s 

Ke rainy Pp. 13. sae : . . in off 
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Corps. The Third Division was ordered to recross the Nive and march to 
Hope’s assistance, but by the time they reached the battlefield, Soult’s 
advance had been stayed. On December 11th and 12th the opposed 
forces continued “‘ sparring,” so to speak, on the western bank. 

Then, on the 13th, Soult suddenly appeared in force on the eastern 
bank and fell upon Hill at St. Pierre, where a sanguinary conflict took place. 
The French were unable however to carry the position. Two brigades 
of the Third Division were hurried across the Nive once more, but the 
fighting was over before they could be brought up.* This ended the Battles 
of the Nive after which Soult disposed his troops in the entrenched camps 
in front of Bayonne, and along the Adour. 

The Allies also settled themselves in quarters for mid-winter and a 
pause ensued for a couple of months. The 88th was posted at Urcuray 
and afterwards at Hasparren. In the latter part of January (1814) the 
whole battalion had to march down to St. Jean de Luz and back again 
to receive its annual clothing.t There being no means of 
clothing to the quarters of regiments, these had to be sent in turn to the 
port to fetch it. This difficulty as a fact resulted in several battalions 


being absent from their brigades during the fighting in February.{ 


1814 


Wellington’s superiority in numbers was now steadily increasing owmg 
to the reductions made in Soult’s command in consequence of troops being 
continuously withdrawn for the French last main army in Champagne, 
where Napoleon was fighting his final forlorn-hope campaign, at bay against 
the immense Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies, which had invaded 
France. Two infantry divisions, besides cavalry and artillery, were 
withdrawn from Soult in February, leaving Soult with only about 40,000 
trained soldiers, exclusive of garrisons. Wellington to deal with these 
had about 70,000 Anglo-Portuguese and some 30,000 Spaniards. His 
next objects were to lay siege to Bayonne and simultaneously, with the 
rest of the Allied army, press Soult’s field force. 

The operations began in the middle of February. Hope’s Corps, aided 
by naval co-operation, threw a boat-bridge across the Adour below the 
fortress of Bayonne, while Beresford and Hill advanced against the French 
positions on the line of the river Bidouse, and Picton, now again with the 
Third Division, marched (on February 1st) by Bonluc and Oréque. Soult 
however soon returned and took up the line of the Saison and Gave d’Oloron 
rivers from Peyrehorade to Navarrenx. The Third Division reached the 


* Cox, p. 13. ¢ Oates. } Napier, VI, pp. 464-5. § Napier, VI, pp. 516-7. 
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heights of Somberraute on the 17th. On the 24th, reinforced by a cavalry 
brigade and some artillery from the Second Division, it moved by Osserain 
and Arriverette to attack the bridgehead of Sauveterre. Against that 
Picton opened a cannonade and made a feint of crossing while other divisions 
were passing the river at several points.* Soult on that withdrew behind 
the Gave de Pau and concentrated his forces at Orthes with the intention 
of again fighting. He left only detachments to watch the other points of 


The British next movements were these. Beresford crossed the Gave 
de Pau on the 26th near Peyrehorade. Wellington directed the Third 
Division to pass by ford below the broken bridge of Berenx, about 3 miles 
west of Orthes, which was threatened in front by Hill. A pontoon bridge 
was thrown across at Berenx and the Sixth and Light Divisions began to 
cross by it at daybreak next morning, February 27th, then climbing a 
narrow ravine to the main road above on which the Third Division and 
Lord Edward Somerset’s cavalry were already posted. Beresford meanwhile, 
coming up from Peyrehorade with the Fourth and Seventh Divisions, gained 
the Dax road some miles to the north. Hill remained on the south bank 
opposite Orthes. The Anglo-Portuguese were thus in three separate bodies 
and as the French were in position and evidently prepared for battle, a 
sudden attack by them on the Third Division, while the troops following 
were still entangled in the difficulties of the bridge and ravine, would prob- 
ably have had disastrous consequences. Picton indeed is stated by Napier 
to have openly shown anxiety. Soult however had made his dispositions 
for only a defensive action. He had also to take account of Hill on the other 
side of the river to his left and in consequence did not advance. 

The crossing safely effected at last, Wellington, about nine o'clock, 
commenced the attack. The French position, almost at mght angles to 
the river, was on top of some steep hills. It was approachable on each 
wing by long spurs of ground running outward and forward, but was covered 
in the centre by marshes. The British Fourth and Seventh Divisions assailed 
the enemy’s right and the Third and Sixth their left. The Light Division 
was in the centre, but there no serious advance was at first attempted. 
The attack on Soult’s right was driven back after sharp fighting and that 
on his left brought to a standstill, with the result that for a time Wellington’s 
situation appeared unpleasant. The advance was however resumed on 
‘both wings, and was now supported by an attack across part of the marshy 
ground by the 52nd, belonging to the Light Division. Success was then 
achieved in both directions, while Hill forded the river above Orthes and 
threatened to intercept the French retirement upon the road to St. Sever. 

* Cox, p. 14. 
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It is no small proof of their quality that Soult and his troops succeeded 
in the face of everything in making good their retreat. 

The 88th suffered severe loss in this action.* Three officers, five sergeants, 
and thirty-six rank and file were killed, and eleven officers, thirteen sergeants, 
and 201 rank and file wounded. The officers killed were Captain McDer- 
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mot, Lieutenant Moriarty, and Ensign Reynolds. Those wounded were 
Lieut.-Colonel Taylor, Captains Oates and Bunworth, Lieutenants Fitz- 
patrick, Davern, Faris, Creswell, Holland, and Stewart, Adjutant Mitchell, 
and Ensign M’Intosh. Captain Oates obtained a brevet-majority as a 
reward for his conduct in the battle. 

* Cannon, pp. 54-5. 
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Grattan, in his second series of Adventures of The Connaught Rangers,* 
gives an account of the action, presumably based on statements from some 
of his old comrades, as Grattan himself was not present. It is to the follow- 
ing effect. Colonel Taylor, he says, advanced at the head of the regiment 
up a narrow and difficult lane at so rapid a pace that the leading companies 
outstripped their companions in the rear. As the foremost platoons formed 
on the tableland before them they were assailed by the fire of a battery of 
8-pounders in their front. Then a regiment of French cavalry galloped 
through the space that intervened between the leading companies formed 
on the height and those coming up the road. ‘‘ Many men were thus slain ; 
but the regiment, with that quickness and hardihood which none but old 
soldiers understand, ran up at each side of the road, and poured such a 
deadly fire on the horsemen that only three or four of the latter escaped. f 
At this moment Taylor fell wounded and was carried off the field. The 
gallant Oates was shot through the thigh and disabled, but Colonel McPher- 
son, galloping up at the moment, put himself at the head of The Connaught 
Rangers, and drove the French column before him.” 

Of greater authority is a copy kept by Lieut.-Colonel Oates himself 
of a letter written by him to Grattan, in the year in which the latter’s 
book was published; but whether the letter was sent as material for the 
book, or by the way of comment upon it, is not apparent. “ At the battle 
of Orthes,’’ wrote Oates, ‘‘ some time after the action commenced, Taylor 
was leading the regiment up a narrow lane, or rather an irregular way: 
my company (Grenadiers) being the first formed, commenced firing to the 
front. Seeing they were not doing much good and perceiving close to my 
right an almost perpendicular declivity about six feet deep, where the 
French were retiring before the 6th Division in a solid mass and in great 
disorder, and not seeing Taylor, I ran in front of my company at the risk 
of being shot myself, for the noise was so great that I could not stop it 
otherwise. I then wheeled my company back nearly a half-circle upon 
their left and brought their fire (to bear) with terrible effect upon the 
crowd whose heads were as close as paving stones on a level with my feet : 
in fact no shot could possibly miss. This I suppose was going on for three 
minutes, when I received a ball through the middle of my right thigh, 
which completely disabled me for that day, but I had the satisfaction to 
know the battle was won.” 

It will be observed that Oates says nothing about the enemy’s cavalry. 

* Grattan (2nd Series) Vol., I, pp. 169-72. 

t Some French cavalry did charge in this part of the field and part of them were cut up 
in a hollow lane. This occurred during the second or resumed attack. The Digest of Ser- 
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Both accounts however were written nearly forty years after the events 
referred to. It was evidently during this episode, when debouching from 
some hollow-way, that the greatest loss was inflicted on the 88th. The 
Light Company fought apart from the battalion, the light infantry of the 
division being formed as a separate corps under the command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Greenwell of the 45th. 

As so much of Colonel Oates’ letter has been quoted, his account of 
what befell him after he was wounded may here be inserted for its personal 
interest. The letter goes on thus: ‘I was taken to the rear and huddled 
amongst many others of the wounded into an old barn. Sergeant Brazill 
of my company, though badly wounded himself, yet was able to walka 
little, and, seeing me bleeding profusely, called to an Artillery Surgeon 
whom he saw passing, telling him his captain was lying in the barn bleed- 
ing very much. He stept in, saying he was in a great hurry: however 
he had my trousers cut off and bound up the wound, otherwise I believe 
I should have bled to death, as I was getting very faint. Lord Wellington 
had issued a proclamation that he had left a commissary in the town of 
Orthes, who had orders to pay a dollar a head for every wounded English 
officer or soldier brought into the town. The next morning as I was lying 
in a deplorable state with an old blanket thrown over me, I was found by 
five or six ill-looking Frenchmen, who took hold of me in no very delicate 
way. I thought they were going to murder me, not knowing anything 
about the proclamation. They took me writhing in pain, and almost threw 
me into a cart with six or seven wounded men. Here poor Brazill came 
again, and told them I was a captain, which to say the truth I had very little 
appearance of. I soon found the difference; or perhaps they thought 
they would get more for carrying me in; however, be that as it may, they 
took me gently out of the cart, brought another with a good feather bed, 
and laid me down softly, and took me quiet into Orthes, where I was put 
into a splendid billet, and received as much attention as if I was one of 
the family.” * 

After the battle of Orthes and the subsequent combat at Aire on 
March 2nd Soult fell back towards the east, covering Toulouse. Wellington 
remained in observation of him with the bulk of the army, while Beresford 
with two divisions moved northward upon Bordeaux where the French 
Royalist party had gained the upper hand and proclaimed Louis XVIII. 
Soult ventured temporarily to assume the offensive on March 13th and 


. Oates got for Orthes the promotion he had expected for Vittoria, thanks to Marshal 
Beresford. “‘ I should no doubt have been passed over again,”’ he writes, “ if it rested with 
the Commander of the 3rd Division, but fortunately the 3rd, 4th and 7th Divisions were put 
by the Duke into one corps previous to the battle of Orthes, under Marshal Beresford.” 
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Wellington took up a position between Aire and Garlin, the Third Division 
being one of those brought up. The French however did not attack, and 
Tetreated again early on the 16th. Beresford was meanwhile bringing back 
one of the divisions originally sent towards Bordeaux. On the 18th Welling- 
ton resumed his advance with about 50,000 men, including three Spanish 
divisions. During this advance the Third Division came up with the 
enemy at Vic Bigorre, where sharp skirmishmg ensued on the 1gth and 
2oth. 

Soult however was only securing his retirement upon Toulouse, where he 
purposed making his next stand. Toulouse is on the mght, or eastern 
bank of the Garonne. It had only medizval fortifications, but offered a 
strong position owing to the protection afforded by the river Garonne on 
one side and the river Llers and the Canal du Midi on the other. Soult 
also had done as much as time permitted to strengthen the place by entrench- 
ments and bridge-heads. 

The Allies arrived before Toulouse on March 26th and 27th. Welling- 
ton first endeavoured to pass the Garonne to the south of the town, but 
being foiled in that direction by difficulties connected with the river and 
the nature of the country beyond, he finally established a pontoon bridge 
at Grenade, 15 miles to the north of Toulouse. There Beresford crossed 
with the Third, Fourth, and Sixth Divisions. He was however isolated 
for a time by the rising of the Garonne which rendered the bridge impas- 
sable. When the flood had subsided the Spaniards also crossed and then 
Wellington moved southward against the city. A fortnight was taken 
up by these operations and it was not until April roth that the attack could 
be delivered. 

The Canal du Midi ran along the east front of Toulouse from south to 
morth and then along the north front from east to west till it joined the 
Garonne. Soult’s position followed the general direction of the canal. 
On the north, he held the line of the canal itself; on the east, he occupied 
a long entrenched ridge parallel to and beyond it, called Mont Rave. LEast- 
ward of Mont Rave again and also parallel to it, ran the river Llers, nearly 
all the bridges over which had been destroyed. On the west Toulouse was 
secured by the Garonne, with only the entrenched suburb of St. Cyprien 
on the farther side. 

These were the arrangements for the attack. Hill, who remained on 
the west side of the Garonne, was to engage the enemy’s attention about 
St. Cyprien as much as possible. The Third and Light Divisions were to 
demonstrate against Soult’s northern front. The Spaniards were to assail 
the northern end of Mont Rave, and the Fourth and Sixth Divisions, under 
Beresford, to attack the southern end. These last had to make a very awk- 
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ward march along the Llers, and therefore across the front of Mont Rave, 
in order to reach their objective. 

The whole army moved forward at six in the morning. The Third 
Division first drove the enemy’s advanced post across the canal and then 


Light Drv 


Bocks Cavalry a 0 


approached the bridge of Yumeaux with their right and the convent of Les 
Mimimes with their left. The ‘‘ Right Brigade ’’ (Brisbane’s) was directed 
against the bridge, where Picton, according to Napier, converted the false 
attack into a real one contrary to orders. At all events the troops had to 
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fall back with a loss of about 400 killed and wounded, among the latter 
being Major-General Brisbane. Only three companies of the 88th were 
engaged, but these proved very useful in supporting the 45th and 74th, 
who were placed for a time in a critical situation. The battalion suffered 
a loss of eighty-six of all ranks killed and wounded, which was relatively 
very heavy as it was nearly all in three companies. More than half of the 
casualties indeed were in the Light Company alone.* The sergeant-major 
and twenty-nine rank and file were killed, Captain Nickle, Lieutenant Poole, 
one sergeant, and fifty-three rank and file were wounded. The Sergeant- 
Major, Nicholas Thorp, who was killed by a round shot, was a man of 
noted gallantry and had been recommended for a commission. As it 
happened the Gazete notifying his promotion reached the army a few days 
after his death. f 

The Record, speaking of Thorp, says this: ‘“ At Bussaco just before the 
regiment was engaged in its ever-memorable combat with the Division of 
Reynier, Thorp was ordered to take the Drummers and Band to the rear, 
but the gallant fellow besought his Commanding Officer to allow him to 
join his Company, which he did, and he was one of those most conspicuous 
on that day. A few moments before he was killed, a battery which the 
enemy directed against the regiment did considerable execution, when poor 
Thorp ... stood in front with his cap on his sword, but he had scarcely 
done so before a round shot cut him in two.” 

The conflict in other parts of the field was not less sanguinary. The 
Spaniards were several times repulsed, but Beresford’s troops in spite of 
much loss succeeded in carrying the southern part of Mont Rave, the whole 
of which the French had then to abandon. On the night of the rrth Soult 
evacuated Toulouse. 

Immediately after the battle came the news of the general suspension 
of hostilities. A French and an English officer, despatched together from 
Paris, reached Wellington next day ; just after Wellington’s triumphal entry 
into Toulouse. They brought information that Napoleon had abdicated 
and that a Provisional Government had been installed. Even after that 
however, on the 15th, further bloodshed was caused by a sortie of the French 
besieged garrison of Bayonne. The formal suspension of hostilities was 
signed on April 18th. 

Thus for the time ended the long struggle with France. Great Britain 


* Cannon, p. 55. Grattan, 2nd Series, Vol. I, p. 220 and note. 

¢ Thorp had previously been Drum-Major of the battalion. He had made a runaway 
match with a Portuguese young lady of Campo Mayor, who escaped under her father’s nose 
in the disguise of a cymbal-boy in the 88th band. His promotion to officer’s rank, which 
Thorp did not live to know of, proved a great blessing to his widow, as it reconciled her father 
to the marriage and she was able to return to her own family. See Grattan, pp. 334-9, 
and United Service Journal (August 1845, pp. 525-8), also Cannon, p. 55. 
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however in 1814 was at war with the United States, and part of Wellington’s 
army was at once placed under orders to strengthen the British forces in 
America. The 88th were ordered to Canada. They reached the camp 
of Blanquefort, a few miles from Bordeaux, at the end of May and on June 
15th embarked in the Gironde for Quebec. 

The Ist Battalion 88th had served in the army of the Peninsular War 
for a little more than five years ; for four of those years in the Third Division, 
whose nickname of ‘“ The Fighting Division”’ was assuredly not lightly 
acquired. In these four years the 88th had been continuously brigaded 
with the 45th and 74th Foot, and the three regiments formed a sort of 
*‘Union brigade”’; the 45th being connected with Nottingham and the 
74th with Scotland. During all that time, further, it ever maintained the 
happiest relations with both these regiments, as well as with the companies 
of the 5th Battalion 6oth attached to the brigade.* 

The last return made by the 88th before embarkation showed 34 officers 
and 701 men fit for duty ; Ig men “on command ”’; 17 sick, present with 
the battalion ; 212 sick, left in hospitals in Spain and France, and 38 in 
Portugal. These figures by themselves are suggestive of the long trail of 
fallen and disabled soldiers which The Connaught Rangers left behind them 
as through many vicissitudes of warfare they had bore their Colours from 
the mouth of the Tagus to the banks of the Garonne. During the whole 
Peninsular War the regiment lost thirty-six officers by death; either on 
the battlefield or as the direct result of wounds, disease, or privation suffered 
in the service. The number of soldiers of other ranks, killed in action in 
the several engagements for which figures are given in the preceding pages 
amounts to 350, but this can only be an imperfect measure of the losses 
of these ranks. When the first attempt at a Regimental Record was com- 
piled in 1830 (the basis of that afterwards published in Cannon’s series), 
the Commanding Officer noted that in the Peninsular and South American 
campaigns combined, from 1807 to 1814, forty-three officers died, and that 

“in the same period and from similar causes, as nearly as correct returns 
are forthcoming, the loss of the regiment in non-commissioned officers and 
privates was considerably above 2,000”! 


* See, for example, the statement by Lieut.-Colonel Campbell, quoted at p. 83 of Colonel 
Dalbiac’s History 0 the 45th Regiment 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE AMERICAN WAR OF 1812-15. THE CANADIAN FRONTIER CAMPAIGN. 
PLATTSBURG. WITH THE ARMY OF OCCUPATION IN FRANCE AFTER 
WATERLOO. 


URING the struggle between Great Britain and Napoleon, disputes 
over, among other matters, the “ Right of Search at Sea,” had 
arisen with the United States of America. The situation offering 

good prospects of success, with England actively engaged in hostilities in 
Europe, the United States made preparations for war, and Congress in the 
end declared war in the summer of 1812. It was, as it befell, only a few 
days before, on this side of the Atlantic, the British Orders in Council which 
were the ostensible cause of the quarrel were revoked. On land, the 
American efforts were directed to the conquest of Canada, but the Canadians 
did not rise to assist the invaders as the United States politicians had 
expected and at the outset the American invasion scheme miscarried, more 
or less disastrously. The termination of the European struggle in 1814 
then enabled the British Government to employ its full strength and take 
the offensive, and a number of regiments from Wellington’s Peninsular 
Army were despatched across the Atlantic as has been said. One of the 
contingents, in which the 88th was included, was sent to strengthen the 
force in Canada. 


1814 


The Rangers sailed from Bordeaux under Major and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Colonel Macpherson, Lieut.-Colonel Taylor having been transferred to the 
2nd Battalion. Head-quarters were on board the Lord Cathcart transport. 
They reached Quebec on August 3rd and were at Chambly by the 25th, 
but with only 490 men present. Nearly 300 were left at Quebec and Fort 
William Henry. In the course of the ensuing month most of these rejoined 
Head-quarters, but whether before or after the brief campaign does not 
appear. 

General Sir George Prevost, Governor-General of Canada, in charge 
of the operations, began his campaign by concentrating a force south of 
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Montreal, between the St. Lawrence and Richelieu rivers from La Prairie 
to Chambly, with a view to an offensive movement on the west side of 
Lake Champlain. At the same time a British naval flotilla was fitted out 
for service on the lake, where the United States also had a small naval 
force. The British troops were organized as a division of three brigades 
under the immediate command of Major-General de Rothenburg, but Sir 
George Prevost accompanied and commanded the entire expedition. The 
brigadiers were Major-Generals Robinson, Power, and Brisbane. The 
force crossed the frontier on September 1st 1814 and took possession of 
the American encampment at Chazy, which the enemy abandoned. Here 
Prevost left the heavy artillery and part of his force as a reserve, continuing 
the advance with about 7,000 men. The American Brigadier-General 
Macomb, his opponent, had only about 1,500 regulars and some militia. 
The greater part of the United States’ forces had been concentrated more 
to the west with the intention of invading Canada in the Niagara dis- 
trict. Macomb’s camp was on the south side of the river Saranac, which 
runs into Lake Champlain at Plattsburg on the west shore of the Lake, 
but he very reasonably did not expect to offer effective resistance. The 
American flotilla was lying off Plattsburg, out of gunshot from the 
shore. 

The British advanced in two columns, one by a road near the shore and 
the other by a track inland. The former was checked for a short while 
by an American force in position behind Dead Creek, but this post was 
rendered untenable by the flight of the American militia sent to oppose 
the inland column. The Americans consequently retreated to the farther 
side of the Saranac, destroying the bridges. Macomb himself wrote that 
““ the British troops did not deign to fire on the United States Militia, except 
by their flankers and advanced patrols.” The British next, on September 
6th, occupied Plattsburg, except a few houses on the farther side of the river. 
An immediate advance of the British must inevitably have driven the 
Americans out of their position, but Sir George Prevost halted instead to 
await his flotilla bringing up his heavy guns, and apparently also his reserve. 
Meanwhile for four days he merely watched Macomb strengthening the 
American entrenchments. The combined attack by land and water was 
fixed for September 11th, on which day Captain Downie of the Royal 
Navy brought up his vessels, and though the largest of them, the Conjfiance, 
was hardly fit for action, as arranged, attacked the American flotilla under 
Commodore Macdonough. Captain Downie was killed about fifteen 
minutes after the fight began, but the naval engagement continued for a 
couple of hours, at the close of which the Confiance and another vessel, the 
Linnet, had to strike their Colours, while the British gunboats retreated. 
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Macdonough’s victory was complete, although after it, as stated, the squad- 
rons on both sides were “little better than a collection of shattered 
wrecks.” 

While this unfortunate combat was taking place on the water, Sir George 
Prevost ordered the portion of the brigade under Major-General Robinson 
which had been brought forward, to force a ford on the Saranac River some 
3 miles above Plattsburg. It comprised four light companies, the 3rd 
Battalion 27th * with the 76th,f and co-operated with Power’s brigade, 
consisting of the 3rd and 5th Foot, the 2nd Battalion 27th, and the 58thf{ 
Foot. The remaining brigade (presumably Brisbane’s and including the 
88th) was to co-operate by crossing at the broken bridge in the village. 
Macomb by this time had received reinforcements which apparently raised 
his strength to about 4,000. More than half of these however were hastily 
assembled militia and volunteers, totally unfit to stand up to an inferior 
number of Peninsular veterans however good they might have seemed 
as raw material. Prevost’s force was also numerically the superior by 
more than two to one. The light companies of the brigade crossed the 
river under a heavy, but ineffective, fire. The men had to hold their cart- 
ridge-boxes under their arms to keep them out of the water as the stream 
was rapid and deep. They then drove the enemy back into their redoubts, 
apparently without difficulty. The Light Company of the 88th took part 
in the skirmish, in which Captain Nickle showed his usual gallantry and 
Lieutenant Delmé also distinguished himself. By this time the naval 
attack was seen to have failed, whereupon Sir George Prevost ordered 
withdrawal of all the troops. Sir Thomas Brisbane is said to have offered 
to capture the American forts with his own brigade alone, and to do it in 
twenty minutes, but Prevost decided against the attack. He retreated 
from Plattsburg next day leaving behind stores and the severely wounded 
and the expedition after that was given up. The total loss of the British 
in these unsatisfactory proceedings was thirty-seven killed and 150 wounded, 
the 88th having nine rank and file wounded. 

The Rangers were back at Fort William Henry by September 14th 
and remained there until the following March. A draft of 300 men from 
the 2nd Battalion, which had reached Quebec on October 4th, joined the 
Ist Battalion in November. Considerable preparations for resuming an 
offensive campaign continued during the autumn and early winter, but 
the conclusion of peace, signed at Ghent on December 24th, rendered 
them unnecessary. 

* Now the rst Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


t Now the 2nd Battalion Black Watch (Royal Highlanders). 
¢ Now the 2nd Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment. 
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It may be mentioned that Sir George Prevost was recalled from Canada 
in consequence of the Plattsburg affair. He was to have been tried by court 
martial in February 1816 on a charge of causing the loss of the British vessels 
by his failure to co-operate by land according to arrangement, but he 
died on the preceding January 5th. 
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1815 


In April and May 1815 the 88th was quartered at St. John’s, on the 
south side of the St. Lawrence. During their stay there Major-General 
Brisbane issued this memorable order, dated May rgth: 

‘“‘No men having deserted from Major Green’s Artillery, or from the 
88th Regiment, they will not be required to attend at Chambly for the 
purpose of witnessing the execution of the sentence of a General Court 
Martial on several deserters.” 

Desertion was then very common, and the fact that the 88th did not 
lose a single man by desertion in Canada is also referred to in the Brigade 
Order of a week later, expressing Sir T. Brisbane’s regret at the approaching 
departure of the regiment for Europe. Since the draft from Ireland had 
been incorporated, the numbers present and fit for duty were not much 
under a thousand. Also, of those on parade at the 1815 inspection (at St. 
John’s), fifty-eight were returned as English, sixteen as Scottish, and 738 
as Irish, with one foreigner. 

The reappearance of Napoleon in France in the spring of 1815 and the 
consequent renewal of the war in Europe hastened the return of the British 
troops sent to America in the previous year. The 88th marched from St. 
John’s on May 2gth and reached Fort William Henry on June ist. It 
embarked there in small craft and reached Trois Riviéres on the 4th. It 
was there shifted into transports and arrived at Quebec on the 8th, sailing 
for England on the roth. Spithead was reached on July 15th. “After 
all our privations and fighting,’”’ notes Major Oates bitterly, ‘‘we were 
too late for Waterloo!’ The regiment was ordered to proceed to Flanders 
without disembarking. It sailed from Spithead on July 17th, landed at 
Ostend on the 21st and was in Ghent on the 25th. Thence it marched 
to Paris and took up quarters at St. Denis on August 12th. Colonel 
Wallace resumed the command of the Ist Battalion in the same month. 
The 88th was now once more placed in a brigade commanded by Sir T. 
Brisbane and formed part of the Allied force remaining in France to secure 
the execution of the terms of the Peace of Paris. The regiment was trans- 
ferred in the following December to the 9th Brigade of the Army of Occupa- 
tion,* which was composed of the rst Battalion 81stt and the rst Battalion 

* By the Convention attached to the Treaty of Paris of November 1815, the Allies occupied 
certain Departments of Northern and Eastern France as a precautionary measure, the Duke 
of Wellington being in supreme command. Paris was to be evacuated by them in the follow- 
ing January. The British sphere comprised the Departments of the Pas de Calais and Nord, 
the troops (30,000 in number in three divisions) being stationed at Cassel, Hazebroock, Lillers, 
St. Pol, Bapaume, Cambrai and Valenciennes. All the contingents were kept under war 
conditions, as before an enemy, the duties in camp and garrison being carried out strictly, 
patrolling, the guarding and locking of gates, etc., with constant route marches, practice field- 


ings and musketry practice, etc. 
¢ Now 2nd Battalion The Loyal Regiment (North Lancashire). 
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88th. The 2nd, 5th, and 9th Brigades formed the Third Division, under 
Lieut.-General Sir C. Colville. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane in a letter to Colonel Wallace again expressed 
his regret at losing the 88th from his brigade. It was, he said, “‘a regi- 
ment that was surpassed by none, either for gallantry in the field or orderly 
conduct in quarters, during the years they had been with him.” 


1816-1817 


The Rangers after being for three months at Montmartre, with a strength 
of about a thousand, next marched to Valenciennes, where they received 
early in 1816 a last draft, consisting of the serviceable men of their recently 
disbanded 2nd Battalion. They remained in garrison in F rance until the 
spring of 1817 and then returned to Great Britain. 

Soon after its return Colonel Wallace received the following letter from 
the commander of the Third Division: 


“London, 15th April, 1817. 
““My DEAR COLONEL,— 

““ So long as the 3rd Division was intended to be maintained, the 
88th Regiment, with which it was associated by so many ties and 
honourable recollections, would not I trust have been separated from 
it, but more than we have shared the same fate. I must no longer 
delay what my absence when the regiment marched from Valenciennes, 
and the uncertainty of your address ever since, has prevented from 
having the pleasure of doing at an earlier moment. Allow me therefore 
to request that you will do me the honour to express in my name my 
hearty wishes for the honour and well-being of the regiment in what- 
ever situation or service it may be placed, and that the officers, non- 
commissioned officers and privates will accept my thanks for the 
ready attention paid to my orders during the period I had the honour 


to have the regiment under my command. 
“TI have, &c., &c., 
** CHARLES COLVILLE, 
‘* Lt.-General.”’ 


It will be noticed that Sir Charles Colville seems to have regarded the 
Third Division of the Army in France as representative in a way of the 
old Third Division of the Peninsular campaigns, in which both he himself 
and the rst Battalion of the 88th had served so long and brilliantly, and 
in which the disbanded 2nd Battalion had also seen its only spell of active 
service. His letter, therefore, is a not inappropriate conclusion to the first 
part of the story of The Connaught Rangers: that of the long period of 
the great wars with France of the nineteenth century. 


CHAPTER IX 


3817-1854. STATIONS IN SCOTLAND AND ENGLAND. THE REGIMENTAL 
MEDAL FOR THE PENINSULAR WAR. QUARTERED IN IRELAND. THE 
IONIAN ISLANDS. PRESENTATION OF COLOURS. THE D . STATIONS 
IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, MALTA, THE WEST INDIES, NOVA SCOTIA, 
ENGLAND. 


1817-1821 


OON after its arrival in England in the spring of 1817 the Rangers 
moved to Edinburgh, where they remained until the summer of 
1819. 

In June 1818 Colonel Wallace applied for official permission to give 
Regimental Medals to such men of the 88th as might be selected for their 
past services and good conduct, representing that some non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers had fought in as many as twelve general actions and 
had been three and even four times wounded. The approval of the Duke 
of York, the Commander-in-Chief, was conveyed by a Horse Guards letter 
of June 20th 1818. This Regimental Medal, which was in the form of a 
silver Maltese Cross for the First Class and medals of the usual shape for 
the 2nd and 3rd Classes, was manufactured at the expense of the officers. 
It was distributed in three classes; the first to those who had served in 
twelve actions, the second those who had taken part in from seven to eleven 
actions, and the third for those present in six or fewer actions. 

Lieut.-General Sir Gordon Drummond, G.C.B., became Colonel of the 
88th, on March r1th 1819, in succession to Lieut.-General Viscount Beres- 
ford, then appointed to the 59th Foot. 

From Edinburgh the 88th moved to Kingston-upon-Hull, with detach- 
ments at Manchester and Stockport. At Hull it lost Colonel Wallace as 
commanding officer, owing to his promotion to Major-General. Under 
Wallace’s heutenant-colonelcy, and mainly while under his personal com- 
mand, it had been that The Connaught Rangers gained their distinguished 
list of Peninsular honours; and it is certain that these successes were 
largely due to his wise training and influence on the drill ground and in 
quarters, as well as to his own individual example of courage and coolness 
in battle, instances of which have been given. He was succeeded in the 
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command by Lieut.-Colonel James Fergusson (from the 43rd Foot) on 
August 12th 1819. 

There was considerable unrest in the manufacturing districts at this 
time and attempts were made by the discontented to corrupt the soldiery. 
An effort to distribute seditious literature among The Connaught Rangers 
however only resulted in the documents being handed over to the officer 
in command, which led to the trial and conviction of the civilian concerned. 

From Hull the 88th moved to Chester, and thence in the summer of 
1821 to Liverpool where it embarked for Ireland. 


1822-1825 


The regiment landed at Dublin and marched to Enniskillen, whence 
in July 1822 it was moved to Castlebar in Connaught. At Enniskillen it 
furnished sixteen officers’ detachments, and at Castlebar fifteen. From 
Castlebar Head-quarters marched to the barracks at Naas in December 
1823. On this occasion the 88th received a very flattering address, signed 
by Charles O’Malley, J.P., and forty of the magistrates and principal 
inhabitants of Castlebar, to which Colonel Fergusson sent an appreciative 
reply. On January 16th 1824, Lieut.-General Sir G. Drummond was 
transferred to the 71st Foot and the Colonelcy of the 88th was conferred 
upon Lieut.-General Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B., G.C.H. 


1825 


It was not until February 1825 that the last detachment from Connaught 
rejoined Head-quarters. The regiment, once more united, was then moved 
to Dublin, occupying at first Richmond Barracks there and afterwards 
the Royal Barracks. By a Circular of April 26th 1825 the establishment 
of infantry battalions was augmented from eight to ten companies. For 
colonial service they were to be formed into six “Service” and four 
“‘ Depdt ” companies ; the former, of eighty-six rank and file each, and the 
latter of fifty-six. This order reached the regiment during its stay in 
Dublin, and owing to the popularity of the Rangers and the exertions of 
Lieut.-Colonel Fergusson, the numbers of the new establishment were 
completed in about six weeks. The 88th was thus the first battalion to 
report that the augmentation had been carried out, a fact that was the 
subject of favourable comment in a letter from the Adjutant-General of 
the Forces to the General Officer commanding in Ireland, dated June 
20th 1825. 


‘“‘T have it in command to express His Royal Highness’ approba- 


- tion of the zeal manifested by Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson in thus 
rapidly raising the augmentation, and which, being the first m- 
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stance of completion yet reported, is most creditable to that officer 
and the Corps under his command.” 

Towards autumn the Rangers moved to Templemore and again became 
scattered, furnishing fourteen detachments in the counties of Tipperary 
and Limerick. While the 88th was at Templemore Lieut.-Colonel Fergusson 
was transferred to the 52nd Foot. He was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel 
George O’Malley, C.B. (from the 44th Foot, but a Connaught man) who 
joined on August roth. 

In September the regiment received orders for the Mediterranean and 
assembled at Cork on the 30th, where it was formed into Service and Depét 
companies. The former embarked at the Cove (now Queenstown) on 
October 7th and 21st, and December 12th, in the transports Dtradem, 
Princess Royal, and Borodine, and proceeded to Corfu. The Depét, under 
command of Captain the Hon. Charles Napier, was meanwhile stationed 
at Spike Island. 

1825-1836 [Battalion] 

The last division of the Service Companies disembarked at Corfu on 
January 27th 1826. The Ionian Islands (on the west coast of Albania and 
Greece) formed at that time and for many years afterwards a small semi- 
independent community under the suzerainty of Great Britain, which 
exercised authority through a High Commissioner. A British garrison 
was maintained in the islands in virtue of the Treaty of Paris. Here the 
88th remained for the next ten years. The regimental Head-quarters 
were in Corfu until September 1828 when they were moved to Argostoli 
in Cephalonia, returning in April 1830 to Corfu where they continued 
until the regiment’s return to England in 1836. Detachments were fur- 
nished from time to time for some of the smaller islands—Ithaca, Cerigo, 
Kalamos, Santa Maura, Vido, etc. In 1828 a detachment of eighty-three 
of all ranks stationed in Santa Maura lost thirty-six men by death from 
fever in little more than three months. On the other hand, a detachment 
164 strong, quartered in the same island for ten months from April 1832, 
was remarkably healthy, the only death from disease being unconnected 
with climatic influences. Several drafts were meanwhile received from 
the Depdt to recruit the strength. 

Major-General Sir Alexander Woodford, a Guardsman and highly 
distinguished Waterloo veteran, commanding the troops in the Ionian 
Islands, regularly inspected the regiment and repeatedly expressed his 
satisfaction. On June 6th 1831 he addressed the following letter to Major 
O’Hara, then in command, which may be quoted in full: 

““ Having now inspected the 88th Regiment twice within six months, 
and having on both occasions found it in high order, I have a satis- 
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factory duty to perform in desiring you will communicate to the 
regiment my approbation of its soldierlike appearance, its interior 
order, and its general steadiness under arms. I beg you will intimate 
to the officers that their attention to their duties, Aa to the good 
order and management of their companies, is very apparent: and 
that, from the direction thus given to the men in the care and keeping 
of their arms, accoutrements, and appointments, and in everything 
relating to their equipment and personal appearance arise, in my 
opinion, the good humour and contentment and consequent regularity 
and discipline, which characterise the regiment. To the Non-Com- 
missioned Officers and Men I desire you will state that I am perfectly 
satisfied with them, individually as clean, smart, and well-behaved 
soldiers, and collectively as a corps highly creditable to the King’s 
Service. In conveying these observations to the 88th Regiment 
assembled on parade, you will, Sir, receive yourself the best testimony 
I can give to the care and attention with which you have discharged 
your Own superior duties.”’ 

A tragic incident of the sojourn in Corfu was the murder of Captain 
the Hon. C. G. Monckton, on August oth 1831 by a private named Clarke. 
It was apparently owing to Clarke’s fear that his having been accidentally 
met out of barracks by Captain Monckton at night, when engaged in some 
unlawful enterprise, might lead to his conviction. To express their indigna- 
tion and detestation of a crime which they felt cast an undeserved reflection 
upon them all, the men, especially those of the company to which Clarke 
belonged, requested permission to subscribe a dollar each to erect a monu- 
ment to the deceased officer. With the limitation of each subscription to 
not more than a day’s pay of the subscriber, this was allowed and duly 
carried out. Thus this monument to the victim of a deplorable crime is 
also, happily, a monument to that good feeling of the men towards their 
officers which has seldom been wanting in the British Army. 

The monument displays the following inscription in English and Greek, 
the native language of the Ionian Isles: 

*“* SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE HONOURABLE 
CHARLES GUSTAVUS MONCKTON 
LATE 
Captain in H.B.M. 88th Regiment 
or Connaught Rangers 


Who died by the hand of an Assassin on 
the oth August 1831. Aged 26 years. 
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“THIS MONUMENT 

Is erected by the Non-Commissioned Officers and Private Soldiers 
of the Regiment, in testimony of their respect and regard for this 
most lamented young Officer, and to record their abhorrence of the 
atrocious act, by which he was deprived of life. The feeling of grief 
and indignation strongly and universally expressed by the Regiment, 
was only moderated on witnessing the prompt punishment of the 
Murderer, Private James Clarke, who was executed on the 11th August, 
1831.” 


The regimental Record, which cites the above inscription in a contem- 
porary entry, adds this: “It may be here told in further justice to the 
feelings of the men of the Company to which Clarke belonged, that such 
is the horror of this wretch’s memory still existing among them, that not 
one of those soldiers could be prevailed with, unless positively ordered, to 
receive and do duty with the arms and accoutrements which had been in 
his charge, and this having come to the knowledge of the Commanding 
Officer in March 1833, when a draft of men was received from the Reserve 
Companies, which made it necessary to put in use some spare arms and 
accoutrements, Colonel O’Malley, in proof of his acquiescence in the feeling, 
caused the accoutrements and appointments in question to be cut into 
pieces on the parade of the Regiment and the objectionable Firelock was 
delivered into the Ordnance Stores in exchange for another.” 

On October 2oth 1831, Lieut.-General Sir J. A. Wallace, the former 
commanding officer, was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 88th, on the 
transfer of Sir H. F. Campbell to the 25th Foot. 

New Colours were presented to The Connaught Rangers by Lady Wood- 
ford on February 27th 1834, the anniversary of the Battle of Orthes, in 
the presence of Lord Nugent the High Commissioner and a large concourse 
of people, on the esplanade of the citadel of the town of Corfu. The usual 
ceremonial was observed and Ensigns Herbert and Honeywood received 
the Colours. In his inspiriting address General Woodford referred to 
“‘ those active and arduous campaigns in which the 88th from first to last 
bore a most distinguished part ’’ under the command of that gallant officer 
(Sir J. A. Wallace) now their Colonel. He then alluded to the fact of the 
regiment not having lost a single man in Canada by desertion, adding “‘ the 
good spirit and discipline which pervade your ranks are the best presage 
of your future conduct, wherever you may be called.” Colonel O’Malley 
in his reply spoke of the pleasure of the Rangers at receiving, especially 
through the hands of Lady Woodford, ‘‘ those Colours, borne, as they are, 
on the old and wounded poles which accompanied the regiment through 
many successful and triumphant battles, and with the only remaining 
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fragments of the old Colours attached to them.” A feu-de-joie, march 
past, and advance in review order concluded the ceremony. 

The old Peninsular Colours, or rather the remains of them, had been 
taken charge of for many years by Major R. Nickle, who readily returned 
them to the regiment about 1827 at Colonel O’Malley’s request, and the 
poles were subsequently used for the new Colours of 1834, as mentioned 


Pattern from which the Colours, presented in oe were probably cenenee 
Drawn about 1831, after the Harp and Crown were sanctioned. 
From a drawing in the Office of the Inspector of Colours. 
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by Colonel O’Malley.* These new Colours, like the old ones, had the Harp 
and Crown on them with the motto ‘ Quts separabst.” On the present 
occasion, however, it had been necessary to apply for official sanction for 
this feature toappear. The sanction was conveyed in the following letter : 


‘‘ Horse Guards, 
** 30th December, 1830. 
“* SIR,— 

‘‘T have had the honour to submit to the General Commanding-in- 
Chief your letter of the 22nd inst., with its enclosures, which are here- 
with returned, and am directed to acquaint you that, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, his Lordship has been pleased to obtain His Majes- 
ty’s permission that the 88th Regiment, or Connaught Rangers, may 
retain on its Colours and appointments the ‘ Harp and Crown,’ with 
the motto ‘Quis separabit!’ in addition to the other badges and 
devices which it has been authorized to bear in commemoration of 
its distinguished services on various occasions. 

‘‘I have the honour to be 
“ &c., &c., 
‘¢ JNO. MACDONALD, 
“* Adjutant-General. 
“To Colonel O’Malley 
“88th Regiment.” 


On July 29th 1836 the Service Companies, under command of Major 
Eden, embarked at Corfu on board the troopship Barrosa. They landed 
at Portsmouth on September 23rd. 


1825-1836 [Depét.] 

The Depét, which had been left at Spike Island in October 1825 when 
the battalion was ordered abroad, after being moved from Ireland to Land- 
guard Fort and Harwich in April 1830, continued to occupy these quarters 
until July 1832. Then it was shifted to Chatham, leaving a detachment 
of one company at Harwich under Captain Orr. On January Ist 1833 
Major O’Hara joined and took up the command of the Depét, Major Eden 
having joined the Service companies. In this year the Depdt moved to 
Sheerness, where Captain Orr’s company rejoined in June from Harwich. 
On quitting Harwich Captain Orr received a letter from the Mayor and 
others expressing appreciation of the exemplary conduct of the detachment. 


* Further information as to these will be found in the chapter on “‘ The Colours ”’ in 
Volume II. 
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The Depét moved from Sheerness to Chatham again in June 1834. While 
stationed there some ill-feeling arose between the soldiers and a number 
of seamen and labourers in the Dockyard which resulted in several unplea- 
sant affrays and the maltreatment of some of the 88th who were set upon 
in the streets. 

A Court of Inquiry was consequently assembled on September rst, 
under the presidency of Major Dubourdieu of the Provisional Battalion, 
but, although complaints had been put forward agaist the military in 
the name of some of the inhabitants, not a single person appeared to sub- 
stantiate them. Subsequently, a Horse Guards letter, dated September 
20th, expressed the satisfaction of the (General-Commanding-in-Chief 
(Lord Hill) that Major O’Hara had not failed to exert himself to the utmost 
to prevent and put a stop to the disorders; and especially that the non- 
commissioned officers of the 88th had done their duty in supporting his 
exertions, ‘‘ as the contrary line of conduct had been calumniously imputed. 
to them.” 

Meanwhile the Depét had been transferred to Dover where it occupied 
at first the Western Heights Barracks and afterwards the Castle. Soon 
after its arrival in Dover it was able to give active assistance, together 
with the Royal Artillery of the garrison, in extinguishing a serious fire. 
The experiences of the Rangers at Dover were as happy as they had been 
the reverse at Chatham and when, eleven months later, in August 1835 
they embarked for Ireland crowds of the inhabitants assembled to give: 
them a parting cheer. Colonel Arnold, commanding the Dover garrison, 
issued a complimentary order, and the Mayor and Magistrates placed on 
record that they ‘“‘ deemed it but an act of justice to the regiment to state 
their great satisfaction with the general good conduct of all parties connected 
with it.” 

From Dover the Depot was conveyed to Kinsale, where it disembarked 
on September roth. In April 1836 it proceeded by march route to Nenagh. 
where in May two companies, which had been temporarily detached, re- 
joined. A small party, sent to Spike Island in the previous October, took 
ship for Corfu in February. The departure of one of the detachments 
from Bandon was the occasion of a very kind and complimentary letter 
from the Provost, Magistrates, and representative inhabitants of that 
town.* The Depot marched from Nenagh to Buttevant in June 1836 
and in September embarked in the A thole troopship for Portsmouth, arriving 
on the 21st. Two days later the Service companies reached Portsmouth 
from the Ionian Islands and so the Rangers were again united. 


* Quoted in full with the reply from Captain Rutherford of the 88th in Colburn’s United? 
Service Journal, Vol. XXI, pp. 558-9. 
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1836-1840 


The regiment continued in garrison at Portsmouth for nearly eleven 
months during which time it was twice inspected by Major-General Sir 
T. Macmahon, K.C.B., who expressed his approbation of it in every particu- 
lar. On the return from abroad a number of old soldiers (nine sergeants 
and ninety-two rank and file) had to be discharged, mostly as unfit for 
further service. In recruiting to fill up the establishment, the 88th received 
forty-one disbanded soldiers of “ Evans’ Legion,’ which had formed part 
of the British Expeditionary Force raised as a contingent of volunteers 
with the encouragement of the English Government for the service of 
Queen Christina of Spain in the war against the Carlists. The British 
contingent saw considerable service in Guipuzcoa. In August 1837 the 
88th marched to Weedon in Northamptonshire, and on September 2oth 
was inspected by the General-Commanding-in-Chief of the Army, Lord 
Hill, who expressed his approval. In October the Rangers were on the 
move again, this time to Lancashire, where Head-quarters were at Bolton 
with detachments at Wigan, Haydock, Lock, and Liverpool. Seventy- 
six volunteers were furnished for the 32nd, 43rd, and 83rd Foot, then 
serving in Canada in connection with the serious insurrection which broke 
out in Lower Canada in 1837 and caused the Home Government considerable 
anxiety for two years. The 88th was inspected by Major-General Sir 
R. D. Jackson on May 7th 1838. Embarking on October 13th at Liverpool 
for Dublin, the regiment landed on the 15th after a tedious and boisterous 
passage during which the men suffered great hardships. 

- Two days later Head-quarters marched for Templemore, which was 
reached on October 24th. There in November the Rangers were inspected 
by Major-General Sir W. Macbean. Orders were received in December 
to increase the 88th to its full establishment of 739 rank and file, for which 
the recruiting was rapid. Some of the companies had at this time to be 
employed as detachments; finally there were as many as four. Head- 
quarters continued at Templemore until May 1839 when they marched to 
Dublin, where the whole regiment was again assembled in Richmond 
Barracks. The inspection took place in June, Lieut.-General Sir E. Blakeney 
being the inspecting officer. On August 9th Colonel O'Malley, who had 
been on leave since February 1838, chiefly on account of ill health, exchanged 
to half-pay, and Major Eden obtained the Lieut.-Colonelcy by purchase. 
He exchanged however to the 56th Foot by the following week’s Gazette 
with Lieut.-Colonel O’Hara who had served for many years in the 88th. 
The regiment was again inspected by Sir Edward Blakeney in November 
1839, and in May and August 1840. On August 22nd orders were received 
for augmenting the establishment to 800 rank and file, and for the formation 
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into Service and Depét companies preparatory to the embarkation of the 
former for Malta. The four companies composing the Depét marched to 
Birr in King’s County. The Service battalion, leaving Dublin in detach- 
ments, reassembled at Cork by September 2oth and embarked in two 
divisions on October 30th and December Ist respectively. The second 
division reached Valetta on the last day of the year. 


1841-1851 [Battalion] 

At Malta, Head-quarters at first occupied Fort Ricasoli, but on the 
departure of the 92nd a few weeks later, removed to Fort Sant’ Elmo, 
leaving a company at Ricasoli. The 88th remained at Malta for six years, 
changing quarters mostly between Sant’ Elmo and Floriana and spending 
one year in the Cottonera district. Sometimes a company or two formed 
detachments. Lieut.-General Sir H. F. Bouverte, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
inspected the regiment down to 1843, and from that year the inspections 
were held by Lieut.-General Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G. There were 
four deaths in the commissioned ranks while at Malta: Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Fowler was drowned on a boating party in 1841; Paymaster 
Hay, Lieutenant Septimus Adams, and Quartermaster Thomas Mills died 
from natural causes. Major Ormsby Phibbs succeeded Lieut.-Colonel 
O’Hara in the command on December 31st, 1841. The 42nd Highlanders 
were in garrison with the 88th at this time. | 

The 88th was now ordered to the West Indies, being relieved at Malta 
by the 54th Foot, and embarked in the freight-ship Herefordshire on January 
14th 1847. In an order dated the previous day Sir Patrick Stuart said 
that he “‘ having had the 88th Regiment three and a half years under his 
command in the garrison, could not allow it to embark without expressing 
to Lieut.-Colonel Phibbs, the Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, and 
Privates his high approval of the conduct of the Regiment during that 
period.” Sir Patrick went on: ‘‘ Wherever it goes the Lieutenant-General 
feels assured from the correct state of discipline established in it, as well as 
the quiet and soldier-like deportment of the men generally, this distin- 
guished Regiment will always carry with it the approbation of those under 
whom it may be ordered to serve.”” The inhabitants of Valetta, although 
January 14th was a wet and stormy day, crowded the house-tops to give 
a good send-off to their friends The Connaught Rangers. 

The Herefordshire arrived at Barbados on February 21st 1847 after 
“‘a short and pleasant passage of thirty-eight days.” Unfortunately 
measles broke out among the children and soon spread to the officers and 
men, Owing to this the regiment on arrival at Barbados was placed in 
quarantine, seven days of which were passed on board ship, and nine under 
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canvas in the Dockyard. On March 18th two companies, under command 
of Captain W. Irwin, embarked for Demerara (British Guiana) : this detach- 
ment unfortunately suffered severely from the local fever and ague. Head- 
quarters were inspected at Barbados on July roth by Lieut.-General S. H. 
Berkeley, commanding the troops in the West Indies. 

On December 19th 1847 yellow fever broke out in the Stone Barracks, 
Barbados, then occupied by the 88th. Between that date and the end 
of March 1848 the regiment lost the Lieutenant-Colonel, two sergeants, 
twenty-seven rank and file, four women and one child. The number 
attacked was upwards of 150. Had it not been for the prompt and efficient 
measures taken by the medical department the deaths would probably 
have been much more numerous. The death of Lieut.-Colonel Phibbs was 
universally lamented. He combined the strict disciplinarian with the 
kindly gentleman and was devoted to the regiment, which it was his pride 
to command. The 88th moved into camp on the Savannah on January 
8th 1848, after which the epidemic gradually decreased. Head-quarters, 
now under Major E. R. Jeffreys, proceeded in February to Trinidad, calling 
on the way at Demerara to pick up the two companies there and leaving 
a small detachment at Tobago. The four companies left at Barbados 
were now divided, Nos. 2 and 3 proceeding to St. Vincent and the Grenadiers 
and No. 4 to Grenada. These movements were in relief of various detach- 
ments of the r9th Foot. Lieut.-Colonel H. Shirley arrived at Trinidad 
on May 30th and assumed command of the 88th. In December 1849 
Head-quarters and the two companies stationed in Trinidad returned to 
Barbados, where the rest of the battalion was assembled by the middle of 
February 1850. 

On May rst following, the 88th, on being relieved by the 34th Foot 
from Gibraltar, embarked in the freight ship Bombay for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, arriving on the 31st. The regiment was inspected on the Commons 
of Halifax on September 30th 1850 by Lieut.-General Sir John Harvey, 
K.C.B., K.C.H., who signified in General Orders his approbation of its 
appearance. During the stay in Halifax the old wooden barracks (which, 
as General E. H. Maxwell states, had been condemned when the Duke of 
Kent was in Nova Scotia nearly fifty years before) were burnt down. At 
the time the 38th and 88th were in occupation and a large quantity of plate 
and valuable mess property was lost by the Rangers for which very inade- 
quate compensation was allowed. On June 18th 1851 the 88th embarked 
in H.M.S. Reststance, landing at Chatham on July 17th. It reached 
Canterbury on the 19th and was there consolidated with its Depot 
companies, 
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1841-1851 [Depédt] 

The Depét companies had, during this period of foreign service, been 
left at Birr on the Service companies going abroad at the end of 1840. 
In July 1842 the Depét was moved from Castlebar to Longford, and from 
Longford in the following November to Glasgow. Thence it was moved 
before the close of the year to Stirling. In July 1843 a change of quarters 
was made to Perth, but the Depét returned to Stirling in November. From 
Stirling it was moved to Paisley in February 1844 and thence in October 
to Aberdeen. In May 1845 it returned to Ireland and was stationed at 
Boyle for nearly a year. In May 1846 it was at Galway, and the next 
month at Ballinasloe. It shifted from Ballinasloe to Bur in October. 
A year later, in October 1847, it proceeded to Tralee * usa Nenagh, and 
thirteen months after that from Tralee to Kinsale. There it remained from 
December 1848 until April 1850 when a change was made to Castlebar. 
At the end of the year the Depdt recrossed the Irish Sea to Bury, and in 
June 1851 proceeded to Canterbury where, as stated, the regiment was 
reunited in July. 


1851-1853 


The 88th was inspected on September 25th by Major-General George 
Brown, C.B., Adjutant-General to the Forces. After a stay of seven months 
in Canterbury it received the route for the Isle of Wight, where it 
arrived in three divisions on March 13th, 14th, and 15th 1852 and occupied 
Parkhurst Barracks. It was inspected there by Major-General Simpson 
on May 14th and again on October 4th. A fire broke out in some private 
premises in Carisbrooke Road, Newport, on September 25th, in the extin- 
guishing of which the men of the Rangers had a notable part. The Mayor 
of Newport in recognition expressed the thanks of the inhabitants for the 
“very valuable and efficient assistance ’’ rendered by the 88th, ‘‘ which 
mainly contributed to arresting that which threatened to be a very serious 
conflagration.” The agent of the fire insurance office involved also tendered 
his firm’s “ grateful thanks.’”” Both communications were duly acknow- 
ledged by Colonel Shirley. 

A writer in the United Service Gazette of 1853 says this of the Rangers 
at that period : ‘‘ Perhaps the whole world does not furnish a more striking 


* From a MS. memoir of General Sir Horatio Shirley, K.C.B., Colonel of The Connaught 
Rangers from 1874 to 1879. “‘ In the early part of 1848, the Depét of the 88th was quartered 
at Tralee under the Colonel (then Major Shirley). Many attempts were made by inhabit- 
ants of that part of the country to tamper with the loyalty of the men, but without avail ; 
and on one occasion it is remembered that a man asked a soldier of the Depét if he would 
shoot his commanding officer if told to do so, to which the man replied, ‘ Indeed I would not— 
the major is too good a man to be shot; but if Ae told me to shoot you, I would put a hole 
through you as soon as look at you.’ ” 
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instance of the influence of military discipline upon the Irish character 
than is supplied in the gallant 88th, The Connaught Rangers. The regi- 
ment is composed entirely of Irishmen recruited for the most part in the 
county Galway, from among a people who have long borne an unenviable 
reputation for lawless conduct. ... Yet, brought within the wholesome 
and humanizing influence of military discipline and placed under a com- 
mander in whom the suaviter 1m modo et fortiter 1m re are most felicitously 
combined (i.e. Colonel Shirley), these Galway men become the most docile 
as well as the most gallant troops—objects at once of admiration and envy. 
It is a fact of which the glorious 88th may be proud, as it is of the laurels 
so gloriously earned in the Peninsula, that crime ts totally unknown tn the 
regiment.” 

The 88th proceeded to Gosport on February 1st 1853 and went into 
quarters at Haslar and Fort Monkton. The Battalion inspection, by 
Major-General Simpson, took place on May 7th. Regimental head- 
quarters were shifted in the same month from Haslar Barracks, Gosport, 
to Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth. The detachment at Weymouth was 
also relieved by part of the r9th Foot, whereupon the 88th reassembled 
in Portsmouth. At first it was divided between Cambridge and Anglesea 
Barracks, but ultimately was united at the latter. On July 14th 1853 
the regiment proceeded by route-march and rail to the encampment at 
Chobham where a force was assembled and exercised in brigades and divi- 
sions, a form of military training which had been very little attempted in 
Great Britain for a long time; indeed practically not since before the 
Peninsular War. The Rangers formed part of the 1st Infantry Brigade, 
commanded by Sir Richard England, and composed of the 7th, 35th and 
88th. On August 20th the regiment left Chobham and taking train at 
Staines reached Bury in Lancashire at 9 p.m. the same day; an excellent 
railway performance for that period. Four companies were now detached 
to Ashton-under-Lyne, two to Burnley, and two toStockport. The Rangers 
were inspected on October 13th by Major-General Arbuthnot whose report 
drew the following encomium from the General-Commanding-in-Chief 
(Lord Hardinge) : 

“The continued absence of crime and the high state of discipline 
and good order, shown in the 88th Regiment, are most creditable to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shirley and his officers, who seem perfectly to 
understand the method of maintaining subordination, and commanding 
the co-operation of their subordinates, without having recourse to 
frequent or severe punishment.” 


The regiment moved shortly afterwards from Bury and the out-stations 
to Fulwood Barracks, Preston, Lancashire. 


GENERAL SIR HORATIO SHIRLEY, K.C.B. 


Colonel—The Connaught Rangers. 
23rd Sept. 1874-lIth Apri! 1879. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE CRIMEAN WAR. AT CONSTANTINOPLE AND IN BULGARIA. BATTLE 
OF THE ALMA. BATTLE OF INKERMAN. THE WINTER OF 1854-5: 
LIFE AND HARDSHIPS IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. THE 
TWO ASSAULTS ON THE REDAN. RETURN TO ENGLAND. 


1854 


OR some time events had been drifting towards the outbreak of a 
} war between Russia and Great Britain and France, acting in defence 
of Turkey: the Crimean War. Military preparations were set 
on foot, which directly concerned the Rangefs towards the latter part of 
1853, and in February 1854 it was intimated that the 88th would be 
included in an expedition then being organized for the Near East. The 
regiment quitted its scattered quarters at Bury, Burnley, and Ashton-under- 
Lyne, in the middle of March and moved to Fulwood Barracks, Preston, 
where the preliminary organization into Service and Depét companies was 
carried out. The Depédt, now consisitng of two companies only, was sent to 
Burnley. 

On March 28th war with Russia was formally declared. The 88th 
received orders on Sunday, April 2nd, five days later, to embark at Liverpool 
on the following Tuesday. The Service companies left Preston on that day 
at 8.20 a.m. Their strength was thirty-two officers and 879 other ranks, 
besides the women, in those days, as hitherto, allowed to accompany their 
husbands on service. On the previous night a hundred and fifty men had 
been absent from tattoo, but on the morning of the 4th every man was 
reported present and all sober—except one. A sergeant and twelve privates 
had been told off from the Depét as a precaution, to replace absentees, but 
they had to return to the Depét ; much to their disappointment. Before 
marching off Lieut.-Colonel Shirley told the men how proud he felt that 
there was not a single absentee at embarkation.* At Liverpool a most 

* “ He congratulated the regiment that not a man was absent, and he h they would 
add three or four jaw-breaking names to the engagements placed on their Colours, feeling 
confident that the Ran of the t day would prove equal to the Rangers of the Penin- 


sular War.”’ Colonel Shirley added “* that he thanked the men for their excellent conduct 
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enthusiastic reception was given to the Rangers, so much so indeed as to 
make the march to the pier very difficult. The whole battalion embarked 
in the Cunard steamer Niagava at noon and the transport weighed anchor 
at three o’clock next morning.* 

Malta was reached after a pleasant voyage on April 14th, Good Friday. 
Leaving Malta the same night, the 88th landed at Scutari, opposite Constan- 
tinople, about 2 p.m. on the roth and took up their quarters in the Turkish 
barracks, a large building subsequently used as a hospital.t There were 
already five British battalions at Scutari and in the course of the next ten 
days three more arrived. The force was now temporarily formed into three 
brigades, the 77th, 88th, and 95th being placed under Brigadier-General 
Pennefather. They became known as the “ Yellow Brigade,” all three 
regiments having yellow facings. On the 26th the 88th moved out of 
barracks and encamped about a mile and a half away, shifting camp again 
two days later to make room for some of the Guards. 

In the beginning of May the brigades were altered, and the 88th found 
itself in the division commanded by Sir George Brown, the “‘ Light Division.”’ 

It consisted of: 


Ist Brigade—Brig.-General Airey—7th,{ 23rd § and 33rd || Foot. 
2nd _sé,, PY ” Buller—rogth,]J 77th ** and 88th Foot. 


Captain G. V. Maxwell of the 88th was appointed Brigade-Major of the 
2nd Brigade. An inspection by Lord Raglan, Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Expeditionary Force, took place on May 16th. Then, on the 
afternoon of the 24th, orders were received to be ready to embark for Varna 
on the 27th. The allowance of tents was at the rate of one for the com- 
manding officer, one for two majors, one for the officers of each company, 
and one for every fourteen men. The men’s kit (in knapsacks) was ordered 
to be reduced to a few necessaries only. ‘‘ The remaining articles,” says 
Colonel Steevens,tf ‘‘ were left behind in those most useless of inventions, 
the squad-bags, which were confided to the care of a rascal at Pera, and 


and was much pleased at this evidence of the strong esprit de corps which animated the regi- 
ment.”” The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught Rangers, by Lieut.-Colonel N. Steevens 
(then a Lieutenant in the Regiment), P. 4 

* There is a woodcut drawing of “ the Nsagava with The Connaught Rangers on board ” 
passing the Straits of Gibraltar in the Jilustvated London News of May 6th 1854 (page 409). 

{t A“ Greek was tried by Court Martial (at Scutari) for throwing a stone at and fracturing 
nee skull of an 88th man. No reason beyond innate ferocity could be assigned for the act.” 

ecord. 

~ Now The Royal Fusiliers (City of London Regiment). 

§ Now The Royal Welch Fusiliers. 

\| Now rst Battalion The Duke of Wellington’s Regiment (West Riding). 

4 Now The Green Howards (Alexandra, Princess of Wales’s Own Yorkshire Regiment). 

** Now 2nd Battalion The Middlesex Regiment (Duke of Cambridge’s Own). 

tt See Steevens, p. 47. 
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were, I believe, never seen again: at least I never got back the articles 
which I left in his charge.” 

At 3 a.m. on May 29th camp was struck and baggage packed. The 
regiment embarked on board the Cambria by noon and landed at Varna in 
Bulgaria at 3 p.m. next day. The 88th pitched camp near the 19th and 
2nd Battalion of the Rifle Brigade beside a large lake. Camp was shifted 
on June 5th to the village of Aladyn, between two lakes. An inspection 
by the Duke of Cambridge, the French General Canrobert, and Sir George 
Brown, took place on June 18th.* On the 30th the division marched to 
Devna, about 7 miles to the west, where on July 3rd a review was held 
before Omar Pasha, the Turkish Commander-in-Chief. The division went 
out to drill almost every morning at 8 a.m. and often remained out till 1 p.m., 
often very trying work as the weather was generally very hot. The com- 
missariat arrangements at this place were so defective that the rations were 
frequently not issued in time for the men to prepare breakfast before starting. 
Colonel Shirley however by forethought and care saved the 88th much dis- 
comfort in these respects. Thus, on the occasion of the march to Devna, 
he closed the canteen at an early hour the previous night and arranged for 
all to have coffee and bread in the morning before starting, with the result 
that there was no straggling in The Connaught Rangers. There was also 
practice in packing tents and baggage, the regimental b&t-ponies giving 
much trouble at first. A few impromptu race-meetings were got up, but on 
the whole the time in Bulgaria was somewhat dull and monotonous. Then 
cholera made its appearance. It broke out in the regiment on July 23rd, 
the first case being in the Grenadier Company.¢ The camping ground was 
frequently changed in the hope of counteracting the epidemic but cholera 
spread throughout the Allied army and continued during the rest of the 
Summer and autumn. 

Then it became known that active operations were to commence shortly. 
This was the position of affairs. The strategical situation had altered during 
the autumn. The Russians at the outset had occupied the Danubian 
Principalities (now the Kingdom of Rumania) in the early spring and 
threatened to cross the Danube into Bulgaria. To support the Turkish 
army under Osman Pasha the Allies had landed at Varna, but they were 
unable, from lack of transport apparently, to move forward to the Danube 
where the Turks meanwhile were holding theirown. Then the Tsar Nicholas 
realized that Austria, though desirous of avoiding war, would resolutely 
Oppose Russian aggrandisement on the Danube. He thereupon raised the 


* The Crimean Campaign with The Connaught Rangers, p. 33. 

{ Sergeants Dempsey and Fortune and Private McKee were the first victims, dying on 
July 23rd. The attacks were very sudden. Dempsey was practising jumping on the morning 
of the 23rd. He was buried that afternoon. 
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siege of Silistria on June 26th and ordered a withdrawal across the Pruth, 
which was effected by August 2nd. An Austrian force then, as soon as 
the Principalities were evacuated by the Russians, occupied them under a 
convention entered into between Austria and Turkey. The belligerents 
thus became separated by the forces of a neutral power and hostilities were 
impossible except on a comparatively narrow front across the marshes of 
the estuary on the Danube. The outcome was that by the time Great 
Britain and France had succeeded in getting their land forces out to the 
East the situation on the European frontier of Turkey had undergone a 
radical alteration. Forthwith a newspaper outcry in the London Press 
in favour of an attack upon Sebastopol began. In the result it influenced 
the British Government, and France assenting, mstructions were issued 
from London:and Paris accordingly. Neither the French nor the English 
military chiefs however viewed the expedition with much favour. 

The first move was to re-embark the Allied forces for conveyance to the 
Crimea. The 88th began their return march to Varna on August 26th, 
Yuksukova being reached on the 27th and Karagole, 2 miles from Varna, 
on the 28th. There, on that day, to the great grief of the regiment Assistant- 
Surgeon Shegog, who had been most devoted in his care of the sick, died of 
cholera. Brevet-Major Mackie died the next day. The marches had been 
hampered and delayed by the paucity of transport for the sick and baggage. 
The 88th embarked in the Orsent, transport No. 78, at 3 p.m. on the 30th, 
their strength being twenty-seven officers and 774 rank and file. There 
were also sixteen women. On September 5th the Orient was towed to 
Baltshik where the fleet of transports was assembling, and at daylight 
on the 7th the expedition started. The regiment had had forty-nine deaths 
from cholera and two from fever to this date, and left many men in hospital 
at Varna. The b&t-ponies were also left behind. 

The fleet of transports moved in six lines, according to the divisions of 
the army on board. The Light Division was in front and H.MS. 
Agamemnon, the flagship of the admiral second in command, Sir Edmund 
Lyons, led the whole. All anchored on September 9th and did not weigh 
again until the 11th. On the 13th they were off Eupatoria, and on the 
14th the landing was effected, the Light Division being the first put ashore. 
The place chosen for the disembarkation was altered at the last moment 
in consequence of the shifting of a mark-buoy during the night. The day 
was calm and everything was carried out without serious difficulty. Cala- 
mita Bay, south of Eupatoria, was the landing-place. There was no 
Opposition by the enemy. The Light Division pushed forward a couple 
of miles inland and after advancing and retiring several times finally halted 
at dusk and bivouacked. 
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‘“‘ This, our first experience of lymg down to sleep in the open air,” 
writes Steevens,* ‘“‘ can never be forgotten.” The officers had no baggage 
beyond such as each could carry, and the knapsacks of the men having been 
left on board each man had only a shirt and a pair of boots wrapped in one 
blanket, with three days’ rations of salt-pork and biscuit. It rained heavily 
all night and was extremely cold. As only grass and furze could be obtained 
no fires would burn more than a few minutes, thus nothing could be cooked 
and the few articles the men had brought were soaked. Next day, the rsth, 
was fine and warm, which helped to dry the clothing, though necessarily 
on the owners’ backs. On the 16th some tents were obtained. In the 
night there was an alarm which caused some confusion and another alarm 
took place on the following night. On that occasion the brigade was 
complimented on the manner in which all had fallen in. On the 18th the 
tents were suddenly taken away again, preparatory to marching off. The 
Rangers left their bivouac about 6 a.m. on the 19th and advanced with 
the rest of the army to the Bulganak River. Much ignorance of practical 
campaigning was again shown on this advance. Most of the English 
regiments indeed threw away their camp-kettles, because they were heavy 
and inconvenient. Steevens also mentions f that ‘‘ just before marching we 
gave the men of our company some mutton ; but what with the antipathy 
to increasing the weight they had to carry, as well as on account of the 
difficulty of cutting it up, it was left behind: these were early days, and 
they learnt to be more provident afterwards.”’ 

From the landing-place near the ‘‘ Old Fort ” in Kalamita Bay, Sebas- 
topol lay some 25 miles directly to the south. The country was open, 
and the Allies, expecting to find the Russian army barring the way, 
possibly even on the Bulganak, marched in an order from which they could 
form for action rapidly. A small Turkish force was on the right ; next was 
the French army under Marshal St. Arnaud. The British army under 
Lord Raglan was on the left. The sea being on the extreme right (the west), 
the left was the exposed flank. The Light Division was on the left of the 
British (and therefore of the whole force) in the first line. It was followed 
by the Fourth and Fifth Divisions, in that order. To its right marched 
the Second Division. In rear of the Second was the Third Division and 
in rear of that followed the supplies, eattle, and baggage. There was a 
little cavalry skirmishing in the evening and the troops bivouacked near 
the Bulganak. 

The Russian commander, Prince Mentshikoff, to oppose the farther 
advance of the Allies had drawn up his force along the heights on the south 
bank of the little river Alma and had thrown up entrenchments there. The 
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Alma is about half-way between the Old Fort and Sebastopol harbour. The 
night of the roth to 20th was fine, but the dew was very heavy. Lieut.- 
Colonel Shirley had brought a tente d’abrt ashore with him in his saddle-bags 
and had Ensign Henning to share it, as the latter was suffering from a bad 
cough. In the night the Brigade-Major came round to give the latest orders. 
Henning had to wake the Colonel and repeat this to him: ‘ The Russians 
are discovered in force on the heights of the Alma: your regiment must 
be under arms at 3 a.m. and await daylight, when we march to attack them 
to-morrow.”’ 

The 88th paraded accordingly about half-past three on the morning of 
September 2oth and remained under arms till dawn. The division marched 
about 7.30, a battalion of Rifles covering the front. By the forenoon the 
Allied army had arrived before the Russian position. The Allies were about 
56,000 strong, the Russians somewhat under 40,000. It was arranged that 
the French should open the attack on their right, the war-vessels shelling 
the extreme left of the enemy. Then the British infantry were to take up 
the advance. As the time for the attack neared the frequent movings 
forward for short distances and then halting again that took place were 
found very trying. The First Division, composed of Guards and High- 
landers, under the Duke of Cambridge, was immediately in rear of the Light 
Division. The Fourth formed a reserve, in consequence of several bodies 
of Cossacks hovering on the left flank. 

About two o’clock the regiments of the 2nd Brigade of the Light Division, 
which had hitherto been moving in quarter-columns, deployed into line 
and after lying down a short time advanced again, covered by a wing of the 
2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade. One of the first bullets from the enemy 
struck the Colonel’s holster and lodged in his prayer book inside.* The 
Russian artillery at the same time opened fire. ‘‘ Their riflemen,’ wrote 
Colonel Shirley, ‘‘ who were in houses on our side of the river, set fire to 
houses and retired: we then advanced to them, but the smoke bothered 
us so that we could not see to fire at (the Russians), so lay down under the 
wall.”’ Captain Norton, who had been left behind ill at Old Fort, overtook 
the regiment as it advanced into action.t 

The Rifle Brigade skirmishers having meanwhile dislodged those of the 
Russians and gained a footing on the farther side of the stream, Colonel 

* Steevens, p. 87. The book is carefully preserved in a glass case, with other mementoes 
of the Crimea in General's family. On the first page is written a wonderfully touching prayer 
composed by the Colonel on his first apppointment to the command of the regiment. . 

¢ Though too ill to march on the 19th, Captain Norton got a lift on a gun limber. When 
the battery went into action in the skirmish near the Bulganak, he was left at a post house 
which he entered, but was told by an aide-de-camp that the house was required for Lord 


Raglan. Fortunately for Norton, who was very unwell, as he was leaving he met Lord Raglan 
himself, who had a cornet found for him in the building and treated him with much kindness. 
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Shirley asked Sir George Brown, who was close in rear of the line, whether 
the riflemen ought not to be supported. The General assenting, the word 
“Over the Wall!” ran instantly along the line and over the 88th went. 
They went forward rapidly through the vineyards and across the Alma, 
which was in places more than knee-deep. ‘‘ The 88th were the first across 
the river, and we were lucky again in finding good shelter—a high bank— 
to form under. Really up to this time, I believe, only two or three men had 
been hit: and they because they delayed to pluck grapes when getting 
through the vineyard. We found the Rifles under this bank, taking long shots 
at two battalions on the hill, about 800 or 1,000 yards off : the plain between 
us and this hill was swept by guns from an entrenchment about the same 
distance to our right.’””* It was noticed that where the 88th crossed the 
river a number of trees had been cut down, apparently to afford a clearer 
field of fire to the Russian artillery. The ground elsewhere on the south 
bank was still a good deal cut up by enclosures, etc., like that on the 
north bank. Sir George Brown, according to Kinglake, was much embar- 
rassed by the impossibility of properly dressing his line amidst these impedi- 
ments. 

A pause ensued, and then came a fresh order to advance. The 88th 
soon emerged now on the open ground, which, farther on, rose into the slopes 
of the hills upon which the enemy’s right stood. Throughout, the Rangers 
advanced steadily, under a well-sustained fire. On the right, however, the 
Grenadiers, No. 2 Company, and part of No. 3 pressed forward at the 
double. As it so happened that Major Jeffreys did not hear the order to 
halt they became separated from the rest of the battalion. The main 
body advanced about 400 yards and reached a hollow in the ground when 
the Brigadier (General Buller) ordered the regiment to halt and form square. 
He apparently thought they were threatened by cavalry. A round shot 
came into the middle of the square just as the movement was completed. 
Owing to the delay by forming square the First Division, marching in line, 
overtook the 88th. Before the Rangers could deploy again, the First Division 
had passed and become the first line of the advance, instead of continuing, 
as originally, the second. The 88th now took ground to the left a little, to 
cover the interval between the Guards and Highland Brigades. The result 
of the forming square was, unfortunately, that the main body of The Con- 
naught Rangers now being in support hardly came into action again. 
Being passed as they had been greatly put out Colonel Shirley and the 
whole of the regiment, but, as it should be remembered, although the 
alarm at the particular moment proved unfounded, there had been good 


* In a letter from Colonel Shirley to one of his brothers, dated from the ‘‘ Camp at Alma, 
September 22nd, 1854.” 
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reason for the Brigadier to be anxious about a cavalry attack. A mass of 
nearly 3,000 horse was in view on the extreme Russian right (to the British 
left front, beyond the Kourgane Hill). Although they actually attempted 
nothing, it could not be assumed beforehand that they would remain passive. 
It was on this account that the 77th and 88th were held back. 

The separated companies on the right had meanwhile come in for a 
good deal of the fighting, and also of the losses. They went forward until 
they came to a fold in the ground which afforded cover, where they lay 
down with the skirmishers of other regiments. The roth Foot formed 
the right battalion of the 2nd Brigade, and next to them were the companies 
of the 88th. The regiments in this part of the field, it should be said, became 
somewhat intermingled owing to the 1st Brigade (Major-General Codrington’s) 
having insufficient space for deployment. It is difficult in consequence to 
say exactly what place in the line the detached 88th men actually got into. 
They saw the Colours of the 19th and endeavoured to support that regiment. 
The 19th had also received the brigade order to form square, but could not 
comply with it. In square they would have been destroyed by the fire 
from the Russian work, the ‘ Great Redoubt ’”’ we called it, against the 
proper left of which they continued to advance in line, together with the 
Ist Brigade of the division. They reached it, but were forced back by 
a heavy column of Russian infantry and were maintaining a stationary 
fight when the Guards Brigade came up and turned the scale. In this 
severe struggle the three companies of the 88th took part. Major Jeffreys, 
it is stated, was deterred from firing into the hostile column at first by an 
officer commanding the skirmishers, who called out that it was a French 
column. This, however, it should be said, seems unlikely, for the appearance 
of the uniforms of the Russian infantry was quite different from that of our 
allies. The men cheered as they ascended the hill when the advance was 
resumed and the enemy was seen to be in retreat. The French had by 
then also gained the top of the ridge towards the sea, though with great 
difficulty owing to the steepness of the ground. 

The brigade was formed after the action in line of contiguous quarter- 
columns on the captured heights. It was then that Lord Raglan rode along 
the line amid the cheers of the troops.* Through some oversight, the 
Colours of the 88th had remained cased during the engagement and were not 
uncased until Lord Raglan’s approach.f After being moved to and fro 
several times the regiment finally bivouacked after sunset near the Highland 
Brigade. The men were hungry and tired. The 88th had been fifteen 

* Steevens, p. 89. 


{ It was usual to uncase the Colours on a battalion forming for attack immediately before 


action. This is still the regulation in all foreign armies who take Colours into action at 
the present time. 
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hours under arms without the chance of getting anything to eat save grapes 
plucked in passing through the vineyards. Lieutenant Steevens, for his 
own part, mentions getting a ‘‘ welcome supper of coarse beef and hot 
tea.”” He seems to have been fortunate ; Lieutenant Wray “ had no dinner 
save some biscuits and water.” 

At the Alma the 88th had four privates killed (all in the Grenadier Com- 
pany), and one officer, two sergeants, and sixteen privates wounded. The 
officer wounded was Quartermaster Moore, who, having no work to do in 
his own department, had volunteered to join one of the centre companies as 
a subaltern. Lieutenant Baynes also was struck by a spent ball, but was 
not returned as wounded. 

The original intention of the Allied commanders had been to approach 
Sebastopol on the north side of the harbour, but they now decided to march 
round and attack it from the south. The 88th remained on the battlefield 
during the nights of the 21st and 22nd, furnishing pickets and parties for 
burying the dead, etc. Then, on September 23rd at 7 a.m. the army began 
its forward movement. The Light Division crossed the Katsha river about 
one o’clock and bivouacked on the heights beyond after a tiring and dusty 
march of six hours. Next day, the 24th, the bivouac was quitted at 6.30 
a.m., but two or three hours were passed getting into the order of march 
in the valley below and the Belbek river was not reached until about 2 p.m. 
On the 25th the regiment did not start till ten o’clock. It had then to force 
its way for four or five miles through a wood with thick undergrowth, 
coming out untimately on the road to ‘‘ Mackenzie’s Farm,” where the 
cavalry and artillery had a slight brush with a Russian rear-guard. Prince 
Mentshikoff was, it so happened, withdrawing his field army towards the 
interior of the Crimea on this day, to keep open his communications with 
Russia. The lines of march crossed and the British advanced-guard came 
in contact with the Russian rear-guard. It was apparently by mere acci- 
dent for neither army seems to have known what the other was doing. 
The 88th pushed on with the Light Brigade to Traktir bridge on the Tchanaya 
river through clouds of chalky dust, until at length after further unnecessary 
wanderings among the hills it settled for the night on the Fediukhine 
heights. 

These marches were very trying, the last one was especially so, owing 
to the oppressive heat in the day time and the lack of water except down 
by the rivers. Every man of the 88th however was present when the 
regiment bivouacked on the night of the 25th. The fires of a Russian 
force could be seen in the distance during this night. On September 26th, 
a short march brought the division within sight of Balaclava. The Ist 
Brigade then ascended the hills to the right of the road and the 2nd Brigade 
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the hills to the left, which overlooked a small half-ruined fort, originally 
Genoese, which was held by a garrison of sixty men. The fort opened fire : 

but it surrendered on a few shells being fired at it. In the affair, the 88th, 
who were lying down under the brow of a hill, had one man wounded. It 
was believed however that his injury was really caused by a splinter of a shell 
from one of our own men-of-war which was bombarding the fort from the 
sea. The 88th finally bivouacked in the plain near the village of Kadikoi, 
where they remained until September 2oth. 

The first stage in the invasion of the Crimea was now over satisfactorily. 
The enemy’s field army had been defeated in the open and the Allies having 
decided to act against the south side of Sebastopol, had gained their desired 
position there. It was believed that the town was practically open on that 
side, and indeed it is still a question whether an immediate assault could 
have been resisted with the incomplete defences that were all then existing. 

The Russians for their part meanwhile were working in furious haste to 
extend and complete their fortifications. In any event the Allied High 
Command came to the conclusion that the place was not assailable without 
a preliminary bombardment. Thus siege operations became necessary, 
with the qualification that the fortress could not with the forces at disposal 
be efficiently invested. The town of Sebastopol itself, with the dockyard, 
lay on the south side of the harbour, but on the north there were strong 
forts and the garrison had free communication with the interior of the 
country in that quarter. In taking up their new line of positions, the 
French and British armies changed flanks. The French became the left of 
the Allied line, with their supply base at Kamiesh Bay; the British took 
the right, with their base at Balaclava, an almost land-locked harbour. 
Thus the British continued on the exposed flank. Cholera continued at this 
time to cause sickness in the army and the Rangers had some cases. They 
were however much fewer than in Bulgaria. 

On September 2oth, about midday,the Light Division marched to the 
heights facing Sebastopol and took up its position. It moved from there 
however on the morning of October 1st to some distance to the right, the 
the ground it thereafter occupied during the whole of the siege. The left 
of the brigade rested on the Vorontsoff road. A hill with a house at the top, 
occupied by a picket of the brigade and commanding a fine view of the town, 
was close to it. To the right was the “ Middle Ravine.” The ‘‘ Malakhoff 
Tower ”’ was the most prominent object in the part of the Russian defences 
opposite the position. Siege duties quickly became severe, the requirements 
of pickets and covering parties being frequent, ‘‘ with scarcely even a night 
mm bed,’ as one officer wrote, no doubt from force of habit. There were 
of course no beds, though there were some tents. Lieutenant Wray of the 
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88th went down to Balaclava on October 4th with pack ponies to bring up 
tents for the division, and they were issued next day. 

Steevens * describes the ordinary routine as follows: ‘‘ Our days passed 
very much alike: after being under arms before daylight (exceedingly 
cold work), the remainder of the day, when off duty, was passed as best we 
could in camp visits or trips to Balaclava. Dinner came off at 3 p.m., 
regimental parade at 4 p.m., the evening being finished up with acup of tea, 
a pipe, a glass of grog, and then to bed, effected by lying on the ground in 
one’s clothes, wrapped in a blanket and cloak—the hardest of beds—this 
was accomplished at 8 p.m. The duties on picket were very fatiguing to 
all, but especially so to the officers. The line of sentries was extensive, 
and as, from the nature of the ground, the position was easily assailable 
by the enemy, extreme vigilance was very necessary, and this could not be 
insured unless the officers were continually visiting the sentries by night : 
during the day the necessity was less, as the number of sentries was reduced, 
and they could be seen from a secure place above the caves in which the 
picket was placed. I once had occasion to go round the sentries in the 
daytime: the men in files lay down under the shelter of low piles of stones 
at intervals of about twenty yards. As I walked along the line I presented 
a tempting mark for some Russian riflemen concealed in caves about 500 
yards off: their bullets whistled about me, and struck the ground at my 
feet, but I nevertheless got back to my sheltered look-out untouched. 
The enemy’s riflemen used constantly to fire at the sentries of this picket, 
and occasionally men were wounded at their posts: so that the relief of 
sentries by day had to be gradually carried out, but it was always attended 
with the risk of men being shot.”’ 

The first ground was broken by a detachment of the 2nd Brigade of the 
Light Division under Colonel Shirley on the evening of October 8th, and 
very hard ground it proved to be. After ten hours’ work a small battery 
was thrown up, afterwards known as “‘ Hoare’s Battery ” from the name of 
the naval officer in charge. The whole regiment was employed on the 
nights of the r1th and 13th to cover large working parties which on the 
13th were constructing the twenty-one gun battery afterwards known as 
“‘Gordon’s.” Again on the 15th the 88th was out as a covering party. 
Working parties in addition were furnished occasionally at this time for the 
Left Attack, as well as for the Right ; but after Inkerman the duties were 
confined to the Right Attack. 

The first bombardment of Sebastopol took place on the morning of 
° October roth. Part of the 88th was out as a covering party that day, and had 
five killed (including a sergeant) and eighteen wounded. The sergeant and 


* Pp. 103-5. 
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two men had taken refuge under an ammunition wagon, as seemingly a 
‘“‘ safe place,” and the wagon being hit and blowing up, the three were 
blown to pieces. A vigorous bombardment as a preliminary to an assault 
had been the original scheme, but although the Russian work called ‘ the 
Redan ”’ was silenced and almost destroyed, the French artillery attack 
failed. It became disorganized and then abruptly checked by the untimely 
explosion of one of their magazines. The idea of attempting to storm 
Sebastopol then, which had been entertained, was dropped in consequence. 
The bombardment however was maintained more or less briskly day after 
day until October 25th. There was some skirmishing on the r9th, between 
the Russians and a body of sharpshooters under Captain Bright of the 19th 
Foot and Lieutenant Webb of the 88th. These sharpshooters had been 
formed of volunteers from each regiment of the Light Division to counter 
the enemy’s riflemen and harass his batteries by firing into the embrasures. 
After November 5th, however, the body was broken up as men could not 
be spared. A draft from England, with two officers, reached the 88th on 
October roth. 

An attack by a Russian army from the Tchernaya valley brought on the 
battle of Balaclava on October 25th, fought on the lower ground in rear of 
the besiegers’ position. The 88th were not involved in the action, except 
for a few individuals belonging to the invalid depét, which comprised sickly 
men of various regiments and made part of the garrison of Balaclava. The 
invalid party, to the number of about 100, were formed up on the left of the 
93rd Highlanders and repelled the Russian cavalry who threatened the 
small British force, without square being formed. The Light Division 
detachment of these invalids was under Captain E. H. Maxwell of the 88th. 

On October 26th the enemy attacked the British right flank, held by the 
second Division, and were repulsed: this combat subsequently became 
known as the “ Little Inkerman.”’ At the same time the enemy attacked 
the trenches in front of the Light Division, under cover of fire from the 
Sebastopol works. No. 4 Company of the 88th, under Lieutenant Steevens, 
was hurried up and occupied a trench called the “ right boyau,” communi- 
cating with the Hill Battery. The enemy’s fire was very heavy at this 
point. The loss of the regiment was one killed and six wounded, one of the 
wounded being Lieutenant Maule, the Adjutant, who had his left arm 
carried off by a round shot.* The remainder of the 88th not on duty was 
under arms in the Middle Ravine, but the attack was repelled without 
their being called upon. The attacks on October 25th and 26th were only 
preliminaries to an event vastly more serious. The great battle of Inkerman 
was now at hand. Reinforced recently by General Gortshakoff’s army 

* He died at Scutari Hospital, from the effects of his wound, on November 14th 1854. 
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from the Danube, the Russian forces in the Crimea, still nominally under 
Mentschikoff, now outnumbered the Allied army. 

This was the ¢errain and general situation on the spot. The Allies’ 
camp and siege-works were on high ground, sloping towards the sea and 
harbour of Sebastopol on the north and falling abruptly to the “ plain of 
Balaclava ’’ on the south-east. A good natural position for protecting the 
besiegers’ rear was thus provided, the remaining (south-west) side of the tri- 
angle being the sea-coast. Balaclava, the British supply-base, was however 
outside this mass of high ground and required separate protection ; as 
also did the road to it, to which extent Balaclava was a source of weakness. 
The most vulnerable point of the position generally, was on the extreme 
right, or north-east. The reason was that the British army was not suffi- 
ciently strong to occupy and entrench this part of the ground properly, 
in addition to holding the section of siege works assigned to it. The pickets 
of the Second Division were in consequence placed across the ridge between 
the Careenage ravine and the valley of the Tchernaya, at a distance of about 
a mile and a half from the upper end of the harbour. Along the ridge ran 
a road leading from the town to a bridge over the river and up to the hills 
beyond. There was a hill a little beyond the picket line, shutting out the 
view in that direction, which was occupied by a Cossack post. 

The Russian plan was to assail the British Second Division with two 
converging columns ; one issuing from Sebastopol across the lower end of 
the Careenage ravine and then turning to its right ; the other coming from 
the north across the Tchernaya bridge. These two columns together 
amounted to 40,000 men and were under General Dannenberg. Another 
force of 22,000 under General Gortshakoff himself was meanwhile to move 
acoross the Balaclava plain and threaten the Sapouné Heights. At the 
same time other troops from the town were to attack the extreme left of the 
French siege lines in order to exercise a detaining effect on the troops 
there. The resulting battle on November 5th may be thus summarized. 
The Russian combination depended upon Dannenberg reaching the neigh- 
bourhood of “‘ the Windmill” and securing the top of the road which led 
up thither from the Tchernaya valley. Gortshakoff should by then have 
moved up this road to co-operate. Dannenberg’s columns, however, did 
not reach the Windmill and the co-operation failed, with the result that 
after six hours’ fighting the Russians retreated by the lines by which they . 
had advanced. 

The details of the conflict are confused and complicated, the Allies bring- 
ing up their reinforcements piecemeal, while the fighting swayed to and 
fro, combats taking place over rough ground mostly covered with entangling 
brushwood and in thick foggy weather. The British Second Division had 
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to bear the brunt of the first shock with about 3,000 men available. By 
the end of the battle it is estimated that some 13,000 of the Allies were in 
action on the ridge.* The French on their side brought up 8,goo of their 
men, of whom about half were actively engaged. It should have been said 
that the Allies’ bombardment diminished in intensity a good deal after 
October 25th ; also that there had been a strong suspicion at Head-quarters 
that some stroke by the enemy was impending. As to that however no 
particular uneasiness seems to have been felt in the camps. The tour of 
duty in the trenches at this period was twelve hours, day and night alike, 
except for the picket in the Middle Ravine, which had a twenty-four hours’ 
turn. There were a few casualties in the 88th on November rst. The 
weather was fine and even warm in the day, but the nights were very cold, 
the ground on the Ist being white with frost for the first time. The 4th 
was a wet day. 

We come now to the day of battle and the part in the action taken by 
The Connaught Rangers. On Sunday, November sth, the usual early brigade- 
parade took place before daylight. Colonel Shirley was Field Officer in 
charge of the Divisional Trench Guard that day. The distribution of the 
regiment was this. No. 2 Company was absent on the Middle Ravine 
picket, and No. 3 was to relieve it. Nos. 4, 6, 8, and 9 Companies marched 
away to the trenches: Nos. 5 and 7 and the Grenadier and Light Companies 
were in camp. Lieutenant Wray, who commanded No. 4 Company, says 
this of the opening of the attack in his diary: ‘I came on picket at the 
Picket House this morning, before daylight: the morning was gloomy 
with a drizzling rain, and all seemed quiet. About 7 o’clock it cleared off, 
and, on casually looking out through a glass, to my surprise I saw some 
heavy massive columns of Russians moving up the hills to our right, sup- 
ported by an immense artillery. They opened fire at once on some of our 
pickets.” 

The rattle of the firing reached the four companies not on duty as they 
were preparing their breakfasts. Then, very soon afterwards, the ‘‘ Alarm,’” 
followed by the ‘‘ Assembly,’ was sounded through the camps. The four 
companies of the Rangers fell in at once, whereupon the Brigadier (Buller) 
ordered them to move off without waiting for the rest of the brigade. The 
men started in consequence not only without their breakfasts, but even 
without a full supply of cartridges and percussion caps: which however 
is not to say that in the circumstances the haste was not justified. Brevet- 

* That is, on what are generally called the ‘‘ Heights of Inkerman ” in English accounts- 
The real Inkerman heights are on the farther side of the Tchernaya, by the ruined cave-city 
of Inkerman. The battle was fought on the north-eastern spur of the Sapouné heights. 


It is described at immense length in Kinglake’s History. The following account of the part 
played by the 88th is mainly from Col. Steevens’ book. 
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Colonel Jeffreys, the senior Major, marched away the half-battalion, as it 
might be called. It numbered 290 strong. Major G. V. Maxwell was also 
with it, and Lieutenant Riley, acting Adjutant. The company commanders 
were Captains Browne and Crosse, and Lieutenants Grogan and Baynes. 
Ensign Day was the only other officer present. The 88th companies marched 
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to the Windmill, and then along the road northward to the camp of the 

Second Division. Farther on, Major-General Pennefather passed them and 

directed them to press on to support his pickets, keeping to the left of the 

road. Pennefather was in command of the Second Division in the absence 

of Sir de Lacy Evans, on the sick-list. The Connaught Rangers accordingly 
M 
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quitted the road in the Second Division camp, inclining to the left across 
the western slope of the ‘‘ Home Ridge ”’ to the head of the Mikriakoff Glen. 
They marched some 2} miles from their own camp. 

Shortly before reaching the head of the glen line was formed. The 
ground was covered with brushwood, which broke up the rigidity of the 
ranks and spread the men into a sort of close skirmishing line. The fog at 
the time was thick and nothing could be seen of the enemy, though the 88th 
meanwhile were under musketry as well as artillery fire. It was however 
not yet of any severity. They then came upon some of the British pickets. 
Captain Browne, on asking the officer commanding one of them what was 
going on, was answered : ‘‘ Oh, you will soon find out, there are about six 
thousand Russians on the brow of the hill!” 

The Mikriakoff Glen is an eastern branch of the Careenage ravine and 
very steep and rough. The 88th companies were in the usual order from 
right to left: Grenadiers, No. 5, No. 7, Light Company. The two latter 
reached the glen first and began to descend into it. As they did so, the 
advancing Russians suddenly came pouring down the opposite bank. They 
streamed out of the mist in such numbers and with such impetus that 
they cut through the 88th line in the middle and bore back the two com- 
panies on the right for about 150 yards. There, near the southern edge 
of the glen, the Grenadiers and No. 5 halted and reformed. No. 7 and the 
Light Company, whose fire had arrested the enemy in their immediate front, 
meanwhile pushed on. They drove some of the Russians before them down 
the slope of the West Jut until their advance was stopped by a wall, beyond 
which formed columns of the enemy were visible. About sixteen of The 
Connaught Rangers got over this wall, but not one returned. Their 
bodies were found there, bayoneted, next day. The Retreat was now 
sounded and the two companies fell back steadily across the bottom of the 
glen and up its opposite side. Some men turned round occasionally to fire, 
but without really halting. 

The Light Company at the moment of retring was closely engaged, 
and Captain Crosse, its commander, had a remarkable escape. He was 
surrounded by a group of Russians, four of whom he shot with his revolver. 
A fifth, however, wounded him in the leg with his bayonet and the two fell 
down together in the tussle, the Russian’s bayonet being bent in the wound. 
A sixth Russian then came up, whom Crosse luckily wounded in the hand 
with his sword. The Captain after that succeeded in regaining his feet and 
making off. He was attacked again by one of the Russians, but his colour- 
sergeant and three privates who had returned to look for him, reached the 
place and so he was rescued.* 

* Steevens, p. 123 and note. 
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On mounting the southern bank of the glen, the Rangers found at the top 
some guns of Townsend’s battery of the Royal Artillery, with an officer and 
gunners, but no horses or limbers. Major Maxwell and two other officers 
tried to rally a party to protect the guns, but the men were by this time 
too much scattered and the enemy too numerous and persistent. The 
guns had to be abandoned for the time. Then, at a short distance behind 
the guns the regimental call was heard, thanks to which No. 7 and the Light 
Company were guided to reunite with the Grenadiers and No. 5 who were 
still on the ground where they had reformed after the first collision. It is 
stated that it was not until now that the Left Companies became aware 
that they had been completely separated from the others. The fog however, 
which had caused this mistake, was probably, on the whole, a greater 
disadvantage to the Russians (after they had once mounted the heights) 
than to the Allies, for it prevented their seeing how weak were the forces 
opposed to them in the first part of the conflict. When the reunited half- 
battalion of the 88th faced about, the enemy may well have supposed them 
and the other fractions of the British regiments in the vicinity to be rallying 
on supports unseen in the mist. At all events the Russians paused. 

It was now found that the four weakened companies had almost exhausted 
their ammunition. A very little more firing at that moment indeed would 
have finished it, and a couple of hundred men without cartridges could not 
possibly have stopped the mass which they had been struggling with, if 
the Russians had continued to advance. Major Maxwell rode off thereupon 
to seek reinforcements and ammunition. He reached General Pennefather, 
who however could only say that he did not know where to find ‘‘a man 
or around.” The 88th “‘ must stand their ground, give the Russians the 
bayonet, or be driven into the sea.”” As Major Maxwell was returning he 
fell in with the French General Canrobert, who was riding over the field 
with General Rose and two French officers to ascertain the state of affairs 
on the left of a French column, then coming up. According to one version, 
Canrobert met the Rangers as they were retiring a little to get better shelter 
from the Russian fire. At all events the French general was informed of 
the ammunition necessity, whereupon he strongly urged, through Colonel 
Rose as interpreter and also it would seem speaking directly to Major 
Maxwell,* that the 88th must stick to their ground and show their bayonets 
above the brushwood if they could not fire. They must ‘‘ make a show” 
somehow or other, for “‘ the position was a very important one.” As a 
fact a further advance of 500 yards would have brought the Russians on to 
the flank of the ‘‘ Home Ridge,’’ a vital point. 

By this time, as it opportunely happened, the Russian troops opposed 

* Steevens, p. 126. 
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to the Rangers began to retreat, and then Quartermaster Moore * of the 
88th appeared with a supply of ammunition on the b&t-ponies. Moore, 
with great forethought, had surmised that the morning’s supply must be 
running short. By what means he succeeded in tracking his regiment 
in the confusion is not explained. The four companies had for some time 
been lying down in line, though not in their original order, firing occasional 
shots. They had thus used up their caps and were really unable to fire 
when the fresh ammunition so happily arrived. On it being distributed, 
Lieut.-Colonel Jeffreys extended the men and ordered them to lie down 
and keep up an incessant fire upon some Russian batteries posted upon a 
hill about eight hundred yards off (“‘ Cossack Hill,” otherwise ‘‘ Shell Hill’’). 
The fog had by this time cleared off. The enemy’s guns, which now and 
again retorted with showers of grape-shot, were well directed and caused 
considerable loss; but they suffered also themselves, being in addition 
engaged at the same time with British artillery. It is stated in Todleben’s 
Defense de Sevastopol that the fire of a body of English “‘ carabiniers ”’ (men 
armed with rifles), ‘‘ at about eight hundred paces,” caused such loss among 
the gunners that it was more effective than shrapnel in silencing the Russian 
artillery. Major Maxwell, during the artillery fire,suggested withdrawing 
the line a little in order to throw out the enemy’s aim, but Lieut.-Colonel 
Jeffreys, having been requested by General Canrobert to hold his ground, 
seems to have regarded it as a point of honour not to move without a 
special order. Permission to retire was somehow obtained it would seem, 
for the line fell back about twenty paces. They remained in that position 
until the close of the action. The three guns which had been abandoned in 
the morning were practically recovered. The enemy had not removed 
them and they were now only a short distance (from perhaps fifty to a 
hundred yards) in front of the 88th. 

A reinforcement appeared about noon in the shape of No. 2 Company 
of the regiment. This company had been relieved by No. 3 at the Middle 
Ravine picket, where it had been detained until after daylight. Sent first 
to camp to get a fresh supply of ammunition, as soon as that was done it 
set off to join the other companies on the battlefield, marching forward 
until it met a staff officer who instructed the captain (the Hon. J. J. Bourke) 
to press on towards the extreme right of the position. No. 2 Company 
accordingly moved in that direction and eventually reached a position a 
little in rear of the Sandbag Battery, where it remained for some time, 
losing several men though not itself engaged. It was then ordered to 
move to the left and join the rest of the 88th. While passing through the 
Second Division, then in action, Captain Bourke offered his services to 

* Steevens, p. 128. 
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General Pennefather, but the general repeated the instruction to move 
to the left and find the regiment, which Bourke did about twelve o’clock. 
In the afternoon Lord West came up with part of the 21st Fusiliers, saying 
that he had been ordered to support the 88th, but firing had then ceased. 
General Dannenberg had begun his retreat about one o’clock. 

“‘It is worthy of record,” writes Colonel Steevens,* ‘‘ that the four 
companies of the 88th Regiment were the first of the reinforcements from 
camp to reach the field of action, where, for several hours, they sustained 
unsupported a trying conflict with the Russians: and also that two of the 
companies penetrated farther into the Russian position than any of the 
troops which subsequently came up.” 

The losses of the Rangers were of course very severe. Four sergeants 
and twenty-five rank and file were killed, three officers, ten sergeants, and 
seventy-seven rank and file were wounded (of whom one sergeant and 
nine rank and file subsequently died of their injuries) : five privates also 
were taken prisoners. The four companies numbered originally about 
250, and No. 2 Company may have brought up about seventy more, thus the 
119 killed and wounded must have been about one-third of the numbers 
engaged. The three officers of the 88th wounded were Lieut.-Colonel 
Jeffreys (slightly), and Captain Crosse and Lieutenant Baynes (both 
severely). Baynes was hit during the last change of position, when the 
88th moved back. Captain Crosse’s adventures have been mentioned. 
Sergeant-Major R. O’Donnell was killed in the first conflict with the enemy : 
his body was found next day with eight bayonet wounds. Lieut.-Colonel 
Jeffreys and Major Maxwell both had their horses shot under them. 

For the army as a whole the battle had been a very sanguinary one. 
In about 15,000 Allies engaged there were some 3,500 casualties. The 
Russian loss is understood to have been over 10,000. 

The events of November 5th having drawn attention to the weakness 
of the right flank, a redoubt was commenced on ‘‘ Cossack Hill” on the 
evening of the 8th and other works were subsequently added. 

November 14th was the day of the ‘“‘ Great Storm,” as it was called. 
It began about seven in the morning and on the exposed upland where 
the Allies lay, there being no shelter from its fury, almost every tent in the 
camp was blown down. It was indeed impossible to stand up against the 
force of the wind, while torrents of cold rain and sleet poured down and 
the ground became a quagmire of deep, sticky mud. Cooking food was of 
course impossible that day, and as the storm did not abate till the following 
morning the wretchedness of those twenty-four hours was long remembered. 
The weather quite broke after that and continued wet and stormy for 
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ten days. Thenceforward, the difficulties, privations and sufferings of the 
Crimean winter became the predominant factor of the situation with the 
British army. It says much, indeed, that the army succeeded in holding 
its positions at all. There were however no further attacks in force by 
the enemy until the latter part of the following March. 

The actual cold of that Crimean winter was often severe, but the change- 
ableness of the weather was really its worst feature. The diaries of Captains 
Steevens and Wray for January 1855 are evidence as to that, indicating in 
detail as they do the successive changes. There was heavy rain with storms 
on January 2nd and 3rd. It then set in to freeze and a good deal of snow 
fell; at night, much rain and storm again, with again heavy snow on the 
4th. There was a “ tremendous frost and deep snow ” on the 5th,* with 
after that a few days’ fine weather and continued frost. On the oth, it 
thawed and the ground was “ exceptionally wet and muddy.”’ There was 
rain on the roth, but a sharp frost set in in the night. For January r2th 
an entry is, “the coldest morning I have felt yet.’”’ There were then 
snow showers for several days. ‘‘ Still fine and bitterly cold ” are entries 
on the 17th and 18th; a “ great thaw ” on the 2oth; a cold but fine night 
on the 24th. By the 28th however, though the weather continued fine, 
the frost had disappeared, but “‘ the ground was dreadfully muddy.” 

These vicissitudes of weather were of course much more conducive to 
sickness than a steady frost would have been. And, at the same time, the 
troops had to face the climate with cruelly insufficient clothing and food. 
The knapsacks, it will be remembered, had been left on board ship on the 
landing in September, since which time the men had had absolutely no 
change of clothing whatever (except one shirt each). Further, they had 
never taken off their wet things; so doing would have reduced them to 
nakedness! The officers were little better provided than the men, and all 
furthermore suffered intense discomfort from being infested with vermin. 
It was only on November 24th that the Orient arrived and landed at Bala- 
clava the knapsacks of the 88th, as well as the officers’ baggage, which were 
brought up to camp with some difficulty. Everything was found to have 
been ransacked, if not extensively plundered.t| What remained however 
proved fortunately of real use. Many tents also were obtained from the 
Orient and helped to lessen the discomfort. Two tents when available, 
one over the other, were found to give much better protection than single 
canvas. 

Supplies were, generally speaking, regular up to November 26th. After 
that the Commissariat sometimes broke down altogether and failed to 


* See Steevens, p. 168. ‘‘ The 5th was about the coldest day I almost ever felt,”’ etc. 
t Steevens, p. 204. 
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provide any rations at all, with the result that fifty or a hundred men on 
occasion had to tramp, plodding ankle-deep in mud, the 6 or 7 miles to 
Balaclava to bring up pork and biscuit for the next day’s food. In this 
way the 88th (and other regiments), by sending men to Balaclava on fine 
days managed to accumulate a small store of provisions, which was issued 
when the weather was too bad to send down to the port. The extra labour, 
however, being added to the ordinary service duties, wore out even the 
strongest men. 

Speaking of the army as a whole. The men’s sufferings were also 
increased by the want of proper cooking utensils. The loss or abandon- 
ment of these before the advance to the Alma has already been mentioned, 
and no fresh supply could be obtained from the Quartermaster-General’s 
department. In consequence no messes could be established and each man 
had to cook his provisions the best way he could in his own mess-tin. Many 
of the men again were too weak, and perhaps some too indolent, to go out 
and cut wood in addition to their regular duties, while even where they had 
wood some men were unable to light or to keep up a fire for cooking. These 
helpless unfortunates either lived entirely upon biscuit, or devoured their 
pork raw. Fresh meat was never issued. It is stated as a fact that some 
men actually died of starvation ! 

The 88th, thanks to their Commanding Officer, did not suffer so much 
as some other regiments. Colonel Shirley, towards Christmas, also managed 
with great difficulty to obtain sixteen large tin kettles from Balaclava, which 
were fixed up as boilers and proper company messes established. The 
Colonel also appointed regular cooks, who did no other work, and he further 
arranged that every man should receive a pint of hot coffee before going 
on duty. This arrangement was regularly carried out, notwithstanding 
the early hour at which the guard mounted. Indeed, many of the men 
were heard to say on the first morning of this issue that they had not felt 
so comfortable for many weeks. 

During the winter cholera and diarrhoea were the most prevalent diseases 
throughout the army and numbers of men were invalided. Many also 
suffered from frost-bitten feet, caused as much by impaired circulation 
owing to the men’s miserable plight as by the actual rigour of the season. 
Others had their feet so swollen from being constantly in wet boots, which 
they could not take off, that they could hardly walk. But few of the gallant 
fellows would give in. They were to be seen taking their turn on picket 
or in the trenches; though sometimes it took two hours to crawl back 
to camp again next day through the slush and snow. The duties con- 
tinued to be excessively hard. Often, when men had just been relieved 
from picket or guard, they had hardly time allowed for breakfast 
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before being ordered off to cut wood for cooking. Brushwood also, towards 
the end of the winter, became very scarce and the men had to go long 
distances for it towards Inkerman, with the result that some of the men 
were killed by the enemy while getting brushwood. 

Towards the spring, the dietary being entirely of salt meat, symptoms 
of scurvy appeared. Vegetables of any sort, it should be said, were not 
made part of the soldiers’ ration until December roth 1854. Colonel 
Steevens * states that previous to that, on one occasion, a shipload of fresh 
vegetables sent from Constantinople by the British Ambassador was as a 
fact flung overboard into the harbour at Balaclava because neither the 
Commissariat nor the Quartermaster-General’s department would under- 
take the issue! The ever-vigilant Quartermaster Moore of the 88th, 
we are told, happened luckily to be at Balaclava on that occasion. 
Seeing numbers of cabbages and other vegetables floating about, he 
fished out several loads of them and got them up to the camp before 
Sebastopol where they proved most acceptable and helpful. Furthermore, 
it is even more remarkable that, in spite of medical representations, lime- 
juice was not made part of the ration until February 1855. Although 
2,000 gallons of lime-juice was in store at Balaclava nearly all the winter 
none was issued until March. It is indeed a pitiful tale. 

The 88th owed very much to Quartermaster Moore, a fine soldier in all 
respects and a most active and capable officer. He went down daily to 
Balaclava with a few bAt-ponies throughout the winter and always contrived 
to bring back something useful. Failing anything for the men he brought 
fodder for the ponies. He sometimes too induced the Commissariat officials 
to issue articles on the strict promise that a proper requisition, duly signed, 
should be sent in the next day. In the conditions prevailing, it seems 
quite probable, and not merely a humorous invention, that these requisitions 
were usually returned from the department marked ‘‘ None in Store” f: 
also that Colonel Shirley had much trouble to induce the authorities to 
pass the requisitions through ‘“‘ on the off-chance,’’ without betraying the 
fact that the Balaclava officials had already issued the articles in question. 
In spite of luck and advantages like these, certainly not possessed by every 
corps, The Connaught Rangers, as with the rest of the army, had a con- 
tinuously heavy sick list and were painfully reduced in strength in conse- 
quence of privations. Some companies indeed could sometimes only 
muster ten or twelve men fit for duty. 

It is necessary to recall these matters to appreciate the conditions 
under which The Connaught Rangers maintained unimpaired their discipline 
and their devotion to duty throughout the Crimean campaign. They 

* P. 163. t Steevens, p. 164. 
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justify the following words, in which those who commanded the regiment 
at the time have recorded, in the Digest of Services, their tribute to the rank 
and file: ‘‘ The misery of this winter passes all description, or even con- 
ception, by anyone who did not experience it. It is difficult to record the 
noble patience, the enduring perseverance, the ready courage, the willing 
submission to discipline and order, of the men of the regiment, without 
using expressions which might seem exaggerated to those who did not 
witness it. No words can, however, do justice to their conduct. It was 
beyond all praise.” * 

It should moreover be remembered, lastly, that the rank and file were 
by no means all old soldiers. Batches of recruits arrived from time to 
time, from the depét, young Irish lads who, from the moment of arrival, 
had to face the state of affairs described, as their first practical experience 
of soldiering. This, for instance, is what befell one draft for the 88th, under 
Lieutenants Vernor and Perceval, which arrived in company with detach- 
ments of other regiments in the second half of January. When the party 
landed at Balaclava it was snowing heavily. Tents and rations were issued 
to them and a Staff officer showed them where to encamp. The lads, 
however, were nearly all raw recruits and pitching the tents and boiling the 
salt beef gave them infinite trouble. Next day it thawed, and the mud 
was over their boots. To aggravate their anxieties there was an alarm 
on the following night. Lieutenant Vernor, who had been about five 
months in the Army, found himself senior officer on that occasion in command 
of about 500 men belonging to six or seven different regiments. They 
were kept under arms most of the night. Vernor seems, despite the glory 
of this unexpected position of importance, to have thought it just as well 
that the alarm was a false one: ‘I hardly think that a lot of recruits 
commanded by several young subalterns could have been of much service.”’ 
After a week’s delay the draft marched to the front, leaving Balaclava 
early in the morning and reaching camp after dark, the distance being 
about 7 miles. Vernor, who continued in the service for ten years alto- 
gether, records that he never had another such march as that: the mud 
and slush being in places up to the men’s knees. On arrival in camp the 
draft was distributed to the companies, and received a shock at seeing 
how those who had been out all the time were faring. These were the 
experiences of one draft which reached camp ‘‘ when things were at their 


* See also Steevens, p. 162. and passim. At Christmas 1855 on visiting his brother at 
Lough Lea near Carrickmacross, a deputation waited on General Shirley with an address. In 
his reply, General Shirley said, after referring to the privations undergone by the 88th, “I 
heard no murmurs or complaints, but the men were frequently overheard to say to each other ; 
* How can we complain when our officers are so badly off!’ Great regard for their officers is 
one of the characteristics of this regiment.”” (From a private memoir.) 
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worst and green coffee-berries were handed to us as rations.” * By April 
1855 probably fewer than half the rank and file present were men who had 
embarked with the regiment in the preceding April. 

Sir George Brown, being wounded at Inkerman, went on board ship a 
few days after the battle, and the command of the Light Division devolved 
upon Major-General Codrington. Major-General Buller was placed, about 
the same time, in temporary command of the Second Division. In his 
place Colonel Shirley of the 88th took over the 2nd Brigade of the Light 
Division, without however relinquishing his regimental command. 


1855 


Sir George Brown returned to the front in the middle of February and 
in March Major-General Buller returned to the Brigade, the command of 
which Colonel Shirley accordingly relinquished. The 88th had already 
become short of officers by December 1854, within six weeks of Inkerman. 
Lieutenant Steevens, who had been employed as an Assistant Engineer 
from November 2nd, returned to duty with the regiment by an order of 
December 18th, having been promoted to a company. Officers also joined 
from home. The duty strength of the battalion was not more than 270 
in the middle of February. At most it might have brought 350 bayonets 
into the field, with two field officers, six captains, and four subalterns. 
The worst months in the camp were certainly December and January. 
By the end of February there was a slight improvement, both in the supplies 
and also as to the too frequent recurrence of the duties, in regard to which 
difficulty the division was now receiving reinforcements; the goth Foot t 
being allotted to the 2nd Brigade in December 1854 and the 97th { in March 
1855, besides the drafts for regiments. The French also took over the 
Inkerman ground and the extreme Right Attack, so that the British now 
conducted the central part of the siege operations only, with a French force 
on each flank. 

In March the weather began to improve and warm spring days were 
occasionally experienced from even as early as the oth. As might be 
expected, the warm clothing provided, the sending out of which had been 
insisted upon by the enthusiastic British public, moved by the accounts 
of hardships in the Press, now began to arrive in quantities. Active work 
was now too resumed on both sides. This is how it took shape, and incidents 
of the next two months. 

A large working party of 600 was provided by the Light Division on 
the night of March 11th, with a covering force of 1,000 men under Colonel 


* Steevens, p. 204. ¢ Now 2nd Battalion Scottish Rifles. 
t Now 2nd Battalion Royal West Kent Regiment. 
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Shirley posted in the ravine. Twenty-four hours instead of twelve became 
the tour of duty in the trenches from March 15th. On the 23rd, the Russians 
made a vigorous sortie which resulted in heavy loss to themselves and to 
the French, also less severe loss to the British. A detachment of the 88th, 
under Captain Bayley, was in the trenches at the time but was not engaged. 
A general bombardment of Sebastopol was commenced on April 9th and 
kept up for three days, it then however slackened off and ceased on the 
17th.* The Russian reply was very effective. On the rgth Lieutenant 
Preston of the 88th was killed by a rifle bullet in the advanced trenches, 
to the great regret of the regiment. He was only sixteen. The early parades, 
which had been at 4.30 a.m. for about a month, were discontinued on April 
23rd, and when weather and other duties permitted drills were held in the 
afternoon. On the 25th Colonel Shirley made the presentation of Distin- 
guished Conduct Medals to such of the recipients as were then present with 
the regiment.t Conditions in camp in other ways greatly improved ; for 
one thing the 88th was now partly quartered in huts, while a hut had even 
been erected to serve as a mess-room.{ The regiment was also much 
healthier, although in the following month cholera appeared again. 

The enemy attempted a sortie on the night of May oth (or rather the early 
morning of the roth), but the trench guard was on the alert and opened so 
heavy a fire that the Russians quickly retired. The 88th had 230 men in 
the trenches on this occasion, of whom two were killed and four wounded. 
Sir George Brown inspected the Light Division on the 18th. Major Norton 
died of cholera on the zoth. The command of the Brigade, Major-General 
Buller having been invalided to England, now again devolved upon Colonel 
Shirley.§ Tentes @’abri, similar to those of the French army, were in May 
issued for the use of British troops in the trenches where during the day 
the heat became very trying at times. Early parades had been re-established 
and were now at 5 a.m. | 

May, also, it should be said, was marked by important changes in the 


* See Steevens, p. 206. 

t A list of these medals awarded to the regiment during the whole of the war is given in an 
Appendix in Vol. II. 

$ Lieut.-Col. Steevens (at p. 219) says: ‘‘ At this time we be to look up our band, 
which by dint of trying circumstances had almost ceased to exist. e instruments were more 
or less damaged and many of the bandsmen dead or invalided : a first attempt, with passable 
results, was made on the 5th (May).”’ 

§ Lieut.-Col. Steevens (at p. 227) thus describes how the Rangers received the news: “ Our 
Brigadier (Buller) having been invalided to England, the command of the Brigade devolved 
npon our Colonel (Shirley), who assembled us all at twelve o’clock on the 27th and proclaimed 

e news. It was received with vociferous shouts, and the noise frightened all the mounted 
Officers’ horses, which danced and pranced about; our Brigadier was softly deposited on the 
ground, and our “pe Adjutant (the orderly officer) was to be seen rapidly disappearing in 
the distance, still ously waving his cap—his pony having carried him away from the 
column altogether.”’ 
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general situation. The Allied armies were now strengthened by a Sardinian 
expeditionary force of 15,000 men, the first portion of which landed in the 
Crimea on May 8th. The French and Sardinians then cleared the plain of 
Balaclava of the enemy’s outposts and occupied the line of the Tchernaya 
on the 25th. A Franco-Turkish force also occupied Eupatoria while an 
expedition sailed to Kertch and Yenikale on the 22nd, capturing these places 
without difficulty. The most noteworthy event of May, however, was that 
General Canrobert asked to be relieved of the chief command of the French 
troops and was succeeded by General Pélissier. 

The third bombardment of Sebastopol opened on June 6th and at the 
outset was kept up all the following night. On the next evening (June 
7th) the French attacked the ‘‘ Mamelon Vert ” while the British assailed 
the Russian position called ‘‘ the Quarries,” in front of No. 2 Left Demi- 
Parallel. For this latter attack z,000 men were told off, under command 
of Colonel Shirley who was acting as General Officer in charge of the 
Trench Guard of the Right Attack. The force was divided into three 
parties: one of 400 men, under Lieut.-Colonel Campbell (goth Foot), 
to storm the Quarries; a second of 300 men, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Simpson (34th), to capture certain rifle-pits and trenches adjoining the 
Quarries ; thirdly, a reserve, 300 strong, under Major Urquhart (1st Foot 
—The Royal Scots). Two working parties were also provided, to make 
good any lodgments effected. Lieut.-Colonel Campbell’s party, which was 
placed in ‘“ No. 2 Left Demi-Parallel,’’ consisted of 100 men of the 7th 
Foot (Royal Fusiliers), 200 of the 49th, and roo of the 88th, the latter under 
Major Bayley. Lieut.-Colonel Simpson’s party, posted to the right of 
Campbell’s, comprised 200 men of the 34th,* and roo of the 88th, the latter 
under Captain Corbett. 

The assaults were made at a prearranged signal, about 8 p.m., and both 
were successful at the first rush without much loss. In the case of the 
Quarries’ party an officer of the 7th Foot was first into the enemy’s pits. 
Captain Maynard of the 88th was second. Maynard then determined to 
seize a small excavation a little distance in advance and rushed forward, 
calling on the men to follow. At the moment, however, only one man 
did so—Private Patrick Conolly—who ran in, calling out, ‘“‘ Captain, I 
will follow wherever you will lead me!” For his act of gallantry he was 
awarded the Distinguished Conduct Medal. Other men then came up and 
the Russians temporarily retreated. Major Bayley for his part meanwhile, 
after driving the enemy down the trench in the first onslaught, ran out 
of the right-hand corner of the Quarries and joined the other Connaught 


* Now ist Battalion Border Regiment. 
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Rangers under Captain Corbett who had been equally successful at the 
rifle-pits. 

Immediately the ground was seized, the working party under Major 
Grant of the 49th came up with gabions and began reversing the parapet 
and constructing a covered way to connect the Quarries with the besiegers’ 
trenches. They made good progress, but shortly after dark the Russians, 
having recovered from their surprise, advanced in force under cover of 
showers of grape. They drove back into the Quarries our parties placed in 
advance, among them Captain Maynard and his group, and made a fierce 
effort to recapture the works. Colonel Shirley thereupon sent in the reserve, 
with the result that the enemy was repulsed. The Russians however came on 
again with great courage and obstinacy. They delivered indeed no fewer 
than six attacks, the last about 3 a.m. So persistent were the enemy that 
Colonel Shirley had to telegraph for reinforcements. They duly arrived 
and in the end all the enemy’s attempts were repelled, though only at the 
cost of many casualties. Three officers of The Connaught Rangers were 
killed: Captains Corbett and Wray, and Lieutenant Webb. Lieutenant 
Webb was at first returned as ‘‘ missing.”’ It was not until the gth that 
his body was found, far in advance and bearing seven wounds. Major 
Bayley. was mortally wounded and died next morning. Captain Maynard 
and Lieutenants Kenny and Greer were wounded. Captain Beresford and 
Lieutenant Pearson were the only officers of the 88th with the storming 
parties who escaped without injury, two out of nine. Colonel Shirley and his 
aide-de-camp were also untouched, though both entered the captured works 
during the fighting. One sergeant and seventeen rank and file were killed 
and four sergeants and forty-nine rank and file wounded, four of whom 
died of their wounds. The total of seventy-eight casualties of all ranks 
made more than one-third of the number engaged. The total loss of the 
attacking force was 669 officers and men. The Frenchon their side, after 
a severe fight, had also succeeded in taking and holding the Mamelon Vert. 

During the evening Captain Steevens, whose company being the last for 
duty had been the only one left in camp, went down to the trenches with 
a party in reserve under Major Welsford of the 97th. Hewrites *: ‘“ As I 
passed through the Middle Ravine I met Maynard returning, wounded 
severely in the arm, and I also heard from him some of the sad losses 
we had then sustained. The sight I witnessed in the Ravine was truly 
appalling : crowds of wounded, of all ranks, some being carried and others 
hobbling along, Frenchmen helping Englishmen and vice versa. ... The 
French had for the occasion established Hospital Tents in the Middle 
Ravine, round which lay numbers of poor wounded fellows awaiting their 

* P. 237. 
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turn, and surgeons were rushing about without their coats and with upturned 
sleeves, busy in amputations, etc.’”’ This party of the 88th was under fire 
in the trenches and returned to camp about 5 a.m. 

Lord Raglan wrote in his despatch that “ the mode in which Colonel 
Shirley conducted this very arduous service, and carried out his orders, 
entitles him to my highest commendation.” A truce of several hours 
followed on June 9th to collect and bury the dead. Firing ceased on the 
evening of the roth and so the third bombardment of Sebastopol ended. 

Then came the attack on the Redan. The first authoritative premoni- 
tion of that was the intimation late on June 16th that a grand attack 
would be made on Sebastopol at daylight on the 18th. As a preliminary 
the fourth bombardment commenced at 3 a.m. on the 17th and continued 
heavily all day. The French on the 18th, it was planned, were to attack 
the Malakoff, the British the Redan. For the British attack, the portion 
of the 88th in camp marched down to the trenches under Captain Maxwell 
about 2 a.m.on the 18th and assembled with similar parties from the other 
battalions of the brigade to form the reserve. The assault was delivered 
by the 1st Brigade of the Light Division, which now comprised the 7th, 
23rd, 33rd, and 34th Foot, and a battalion of the Rifle Brigade. The 2nd 
Brigade consisted of the 19th, 77th, 88th, 90th, and 97th. Both the French 
and English attacks however failed, and the 88th party returned to camp 
about 8 a.m. They had not been out of the trenches but had one private 
killed and one officer (Captain G. R. Browne) and three privates wounded. 
Captain Browne lost his right arm. The total casualties were 1,525 killed 
and wounded. A truce followed on the roth for the burial of the dead. 

The rest of June passed quietly as regarded the siege operations. Sir 
George Brown having again gone on board ship ill, the command of the Light 
Division devolved temporarily upon Colonel Shirley of the 88th. Lord 
Raglan died on June 28th and Lieut.-General Simpson succeeded to the 
chief command. 

The casualties in the trenches increased considerably as the British 
approaches neared the Redan. On July 4th and 5th, one private of the 
regiment was killed and six were wounded ; and from the 8th to the 12th, 
two privates were killed and eleven wounded. On the evening of the 7th 
a working party of the 88th earned favourable notice. Lieutenant Vernor, 
who was in charge, describes the affair: ‘‘I had one special night all to 
myself, when I was in command of fifty men, and opened up the most 
advanced trench before the Redan, for which I was thanked in General 
Orders. It was certainly a hot night. The Russians peppered us with 
every gun they could get to bear upon us, but my men behaved splendidly, 
and we carried out what we were ordered to do, much to the surprise of the 
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Engineer officer, who, when he saw me back safely in the trenches, said, 
‘ Thank God, Vernor, you are safe. I hardly expected to see you or any of 
your men back alive.’ ” Official approval was conveyed in the following 
letter : 


‘‘Head Quarters, 8 July 1855. 
“SIR,— 


“I am directed by the Lieutenant-General Commanding to inform 
you that he has received with much satisfaction a report from the 
Engineer officer in charge, stating the admirable manner in which a 
working party of the 88th Regiment, under the command of Lieutenant 
Vernor, performed their duty last night under a heavy fire from the 
enemy. 

“‘ The Lieutenant-General Commanding begs to express to Lieutenant 
Vernor and the soldiers of the party under his command the pleasure 
he feels in acknowledging their good service. 

‘“‘T have, &c., &c., 
““W. L. PAKENHAM, 
‘‘Lieutenant-Colonel, A.A.G. 


“By Order of the Lieutenant-General Commanding. 
‘“‘To Major-General Codrington, 
“Commanding Light Division.”’ 


From the middle of July the duties of the Right Attack were taken by 
a division at a time, instead of as heretofore each division furnishing a portion 
of the trench guard daily. The 88th was now able to find 400 men for 
duty, but they had only five captains, and as the parties in the trenches 
often required more than one captain the turns of duty came round for 
them very frequently. Captain Mauleverer arrived with a draft from 
Malta on July 12th, and early in August Captain Henning rejoined, bringing 
six new subalterns. Henning was the only person in the regiment with 
the new Crimean medal. Having been at home invalided for some time he 
had received it there, but it had not yet reached those who were with the 
regiment. 

On August 14th Colonel Shirley, who had commanded the 88th since 
1848 and was beloved by all ranks,* was appointed a Brigadier-General and 
handed over the command of the regiment to Lieutenant-Colonel G. V. 
Maxwell. At the same time he issued the following order : 


* Writing in July, Lieut.-Col. Steevens says: ‘‘ We were all very glad to hear about this 
time that our Colonel Shirley had been awarded a good service pension of {100 a year.” 
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“4th August, 1855. 

“The General-Commanding-in-Chief having been pleased to confer 
on me the local rank of Brigadier-General, I now resign, with sincere 
regret, the command of the 88th Regiment. It is now more than 
21 years since I joined the Rangers, and a more happy 21 years no 
man ever passed: the cordiality and good feeling of the officers to 
each other, and the attachment and ready obedience of the non-com- 
missioned officers and men to their officers, has been frequently remarked 
by officers of all ranks throughout the Army, and has caused us to be 
the envy of many. 

‘“‘I have now commanded the Regiment for more than seven years, 
and I feel confident that no commanding officer ever commanded a 
regiment for so long a period with fewer occasions of annoyance than 
I have had. 

“Many of you are, I suppose, aware that Her Majesty has lately 
been pleased to confer on me the Order of the Bath, as well as a grant 
of {100 a year. These honours and rewards have been gained for me 
by the Rangers: it is to your gallantry, your bravery, and your patience 
under the severe trials of last winter, that I am indebted for these 
honours and rewards, and most sincerely do I thank you for them. 

‘‘ The old soldiers will recollect that I felt confident that the Rangers 
of the present day would prove equal to the Rangers of the Peninsula, 
and most nobly have they answered my expectations. 

‘‘In giving up the command of the Regiment, I have the satisfaction 
of feeling that I hand it over to one who is worthy of it—Lieutenant- 
Colonel Maxwell—who has shared all your dangers, and is most capable 
of performing the duties to the satisfaction of every one: and I have 
little doubt that you will shortly gain for him the honours you have 
already earned for me. 

‘‘T have also the very great satisfaction of knowing that I am not to 
be entirely separated from my old regiment, but am appointed to 
command the same Brigade: and, should I be mercifully spared to 
receive further honours, they will still be gained by my old regiment, 
m conjunction with our brave friends and comrades on the right and 


left—the roth and 77th. 
‘‘H. SHIRLEY, Brigadier-General.”’ * 


The Russians attacked the Allies’ position on the Tchernaya in force 
on August 16th, but were driven back by the French and Italians after a 
severe action. 


* Lieut.-Col. Steevens (p. 272) tells this anecdote: ‘‘ About this time we read a perserern 
in The Times announcing that Colonel Shirley's remains were ‘en route’ to Eng 
name had been confounded with that of Colonel Shearman (62nd Regiment) who had been 
killed on the 8th fy une; our Brigadier (Shirley) wrote a very characteristic con of 
this false report 

N 
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Another bombardment of Sebastopol (the fifth) began on the morning of 
the 17th and continued, though slackening daily, until the 24th. 

In the 88th the trench duty for captains now came round about once a 
week, and for subalterns less often. The Russians shelled the trenches 
incessantly, especially at night, consequently making the losses of the 
besiegers heavy. During the night of August 3oth to 31st a French magazine 
on the Mamelon blew up. The explosion was tremendous, and the shower 
of stones and d@ébris which fell upon the British works injured several of the 
men. A few hours later the enemy made a sortie against the British Right 
Attack. The 88th had a working party near the point assailed but suffered 
no loss. 

After that the long-drawn-out siege of Sebastopol reached its last phase. 
On September 5th the sixth bombardment took place. It began at day- 
light and was kept up all that day and night. At midday on the 7th a 
conference of the Allied Commanders was held at the British Head-quarters, 
and in the evening it became known that another assault was to be made 
about noon next day. The French were again to attack the Malakoff, and 
if they entered it the British were to attack the Redan. It was understood 
that both armies would “‘ go in ”’ in earnest. 

The morning of September 8th 1855 was dull, with a cold wind. Clouds 
of white dust mingled with the smoke of the guns and drifting smoke from 
burning buildings in the town. About 7 a.m. the 88th, under Lieut.-Colonel 
Maxwell, marched down to the trenches and took up their position in the 
Fourth Parallel. All were in high spirits.* One of two men wounded during 
the morning, Sergeant S. Price, though struck on the knee and painfully 
crippled refused to withdraw. The brave fellow was killed in the assault. 
The other man was carried away. The attacking party in front of the 88th 
consisted of portions of the goth and 97th Foot. The 19th and 88th were 
in support. Brigadier-General Shirley, being ill, had been on board a ship 
off Kamiesh for a week or so, but, on hearing of the forthcoming attack, he 
hurried ashore and reached his brigade in time for action. 

The French made their rush for the Malakoff at noon precisely. Their 
approaches had been driven close up to the ditch and the distance to be 
traversed was therefore only a few yards. The unusual hour selected for 
the assault also proved an advantage, as was intended. The enemy, not 
having been previously attacked except at or before dawn, had assumed 
that there would be no move during the day, and not until after dark. As 
far as the French attack was concerned the Malakoff was quickly taken, 


* Steevens, p. 23. ‘“‘ Our fellows with their natural Irish vivacity, gave vent to their 
feelings in hearty cheers and yells as soon as it was announced that we were to take part in 
the assault on the Redan; an ebullition of spirits which a somewhat excitable staff officer 
in vain tried to suppress.” 
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though in the sequel it was only by hard fighting that it was retained in face 
of the Russian efforts to recapture it. To make sure, the French had massed 
25,000 men, with 5,000 Sardinians in support. With these forces they were 
able to beat back the Russian counter-attacks. 

The agreed-on signal, a tricolour flag flying over one of the bastions 
of the Malakoff, started the British assault on the Redan and at once the 
stormers of the Light and Second Divisions sprang out of the Fifth Parallel 
and dashed towards the salient of the enemy’s work. The 88th were 
rapidly pushed through the Quarries and reached the Fifth Parallel quickly, 
where, under the personal superintendence of the Brigadier, each company 
mounted the parapet by means of a kind of wooden step and rushed forward. 
General Shirley, very unfortunately, was disabled shortly after this by 
a round shot driving a quantity of stones, earth and dust against his face 
which so completely blinded him for the time that he had to be led away.* 

The nature of the ground, as it happened, had prevented the British 
sap being pushed farther, with the result that a distance of 280 yards 
had to be traversed by our men under a heavy fire, mostly of grape, which 
caused numerous casualties in the ranks. Then, at the point where the 
regiment reached the ditch of the enemy’s work it was found that there 
were only three scaling-ladders available, two on one side and one on the 
other. The soldiers however scrambled down and up these rapidly. Then 
came an unexpected check. They found themselves adding to a crowded 
mass of officers and men of all regiments, temporarily jammed together 
on the salient of the Redan. There certainly they escaped the murderous 
discharge from the “ flanks” of the Redan, but they had to face a 
brisk musketry fire from a breastwork across the gorge and also from 
various traverses behind which the Russians had taken cover. Meanwhile, 
it should be said, a portion of the companies who had not crossed the ditch 
did good service with a continuous fusillade in keeping down the enemy’s 
fire from the flanks of the Redan. They had many men killed and wounded 
while thus engaged. Another part of the 88th also,which did not accompany 
the main body, was sent direct against one of these “ flanks.” Captain 
Grogan while leading his men fell tf mortally wounded by a grape shot. 

The stationary fire-fight on the Redan itself continued incessantly, 
becoming intensified when the Russians brought up some field-pieces. 
The fire from these, sweeping the interior of the salient in the end rendered 


* “* Some Irishmen of the 88th,’’ says Steevens, ‘‘ hurrying past him to the attack, took into 
their heads that he was weeping and bawled out, ‘ Don’t cry, General dear, but stop there 
fure we're going to take the place for ye |’ ”’ 

¢ He had been on special leave on account of family affairs and had rejoined at the begin- 
ning of July though he had sent in his papers to sell out. His application had been accepted 
and his name appeared in Orders to proceed to England on the very day he was killed. 
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entrance into the place practically impossible. The state of things in 
the Redan is thus described by Captain Steevens of the 88th, who was 
there: * ‘‘ Each fresh arrival of troops upon the salient mcreased the 
terrible confusion which prevailed there, instead of coming as an effective 
reinforcement: for not only had companies become partially broken up, 
but men of different regiments and different brigades became inextricably 
mixed together: and also, besides the hopeless confusion which thus 
ensued, there was no space on which any adequate body of troops could 
be collected for a sudden rush into the Redan. All the increasing efforts 
and daring exposure by both officers and men proved of no avail for the 
restoration of order, and those on the salient remained there, an immovable 
mass, for about an hour and a half. All this time supplies of ammunition 
continued to be passed up to the men in front, who kept up a continuous 
fire into the interior of the Redan. Numbers were falling all around, 
while in the ditch below lay many a gallant fellow. At length the supply 
of ammunition began to decrease, and the enemy, apparently emboldened 
by the gradual slackening of our fire, crept up towards the salient, and 
threw hand-grenades among us which, I believe, caused ugly wounds. 
At last our ammunition became entirely exhausted, and our position 
therefore untenable. The enemy, perceiving this made a sudden rush 
upon the salient, which caused those in front to fall back, and never shall 
I forget the frightful scene that consequently ensued: the whole of us, 
en masse, were precipitated into the ditch upon the top of bayonets, ladders, 
and poor wounded fellows who writhed in their agony under the crushing 
weight of us all: and the shouts and cries were fearful. The Russians 
now stood upon the parapet, which we had just left, and pelted us with 
hand-grenades, stones, etc.: under a heavy shower of these missiles I 
found myself in the ditch, jammed under a ladder, a firelock between 
my legs with the bayonet through my trousers, while I was trodden upon 
by numerous feet. With no little difficulty I managed to extricate myself 
from this awkward predicament and clamber up the side of the ditch: 
and then what a gauntlet there was to run! Amid an almost worse fire than 
when we advanced, we all made the best of our way to the trenches.”’ 
Immediately on the 88th returning to the trenches, Lieut.-General 
Codrington ordered Major E. H. Maxwell, who had succeeded to the com- 
mand, to open as heavy a fire as possible on the Redan. That was done 
and kept up for several hours. Finally, in the evening, the Rangers were 
relieved by the 79th and marched back to camp. Their losses were pro- 
portionate to the duration and severity of the struggle. Captain Grogan, 
two sergeants, and thirty rank and file had been killed. Eight officers 


* Pp. 277-9. 
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(Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell ; Captains Mauleverer and Beresford ; Lieutenants 
Lambert, Hopton, Scott, and Watson ; and Ensign Walker) were wounded, 
all severely.* Ten sergeants and rog rank and file were wounded, of 
whom sixteen died of their wounds. One of these was Sergeant-Major 
Cooney. Acts of special gallantry were performed by Drum-Major Beck 
who showed great intrepidity in removing the wounded under a heavy 
fire, and by Sergeant Hubert Kelly who after the retirement went back 
from the trenches about half-way towards the Redan and carried in 
Colour-Sergeant Gilmore who was lying wounded. Gilmore’s wound 
however unfortunately proved mortal. f 

It had been intended that the Guards and Highlanders should renew 
the assault at five next morning, but during the night a corporal of Sappers 
discovered that the Redan had been vacated. The commanding position 
of the Malakoff being in French hands, the other defences of Sebastopol 
had become untenable, whereupon the Russian commander skilfully 
withdrew the garrison of the fortress silently across the harbour by a 
bridge of boats. The completion of the evacuation was announced by 
a succession of violent explosions which destroyed some of the forts, also 
by fires breaking out in the abandoned town the inhabitants of which 
had already fied. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. V. Maxwell, Major E. H. Maxwell, and Captains 
Maynard, Steevens and Mauleverer were mentioned in General Simpson’s 
despatch. 

The town of Sebastopol and the south side of the harbour being now 
in the possession of the Allies, they proceeded to complete the destruction 
begun by the Russians. The remaining forts and the docks were blown 
up and the place rendered useless as a naval base. The enemy had already 
sunk or destroyed most of his shipping. The Russian army after the 
evacuation retained its entrenched position on the north side of the harbour. 
There was a little firing occasionally across the water, but to the regimental 


* Colonel Maxwell was wounded in four places. In addition to those named, Captain 
Maynard was slightly wounded. Lieutenant Vernor, when climbing up the ladder to the 
Redan was knocked into the ditch and stunned by a bullet which grazed the side of his head. 
The blow removed some hair and skin only, but it caused profuse bleeding. One of his men 
tied Vernor’s head up and helped him back to the trenches under an “‘ infernal” fire. Ca 
tain Steevens was also grazed by a ball which left his head sore and tender for days. He 
further received “‘ a few cuts from bayonets ” while tumbling about in the ditch. Probably 
some of the others who were able to remain on duty were not much more fortunate. It was 
indeed remarked that almost every Ranger present, in possession of a Distinguished Conduct 
Medal, was either killed or wounded. 

t Colonel Steevens did his utmost to get Kelly the V.C. which had been awarded for similar 
acts of bravery, but was unsuccessful. Kelly repeatedly distinguished himself by acts of 
daring in the Indian Mutiny, but again Colonel Steevens’ offorts were not successful. He was 
promoted Colour-Sergeant and was killed in India during the Mutiny. 
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officers and men the conditions seemed suddenly changed almost to those 
of peace. Divided from each other by the harbour and the valley of the 
Tchernaya the hostile forces attempted no aggressive operations. 

The following Divisional Order was issued by Lieut.-General Codrington 
to the Light Division : 


“The Lieutenant-General commanding the Division must give 
his hearty thanks to those who so gallantly attempted the assault 
of the Redan. Leaving a narrow trench, they had to pass over 280 
yards to the edge of the ditch, crossed by fire of heavy artillery as well 
as musketry, in the open: and though many circumstances prevented 
the complete execution of orders, and interfered with that combined 
rush which would have insured success, yet the Lieutenant-General 
feels that efforts were made by non-commissioned officers and men, 
and by officers of all ranks and ages, which entitled them to win, and 
will ever be remembered by him with gratitude and affection.” 


October and November were spent in preparations for another Crimean 
winter. Huts were erected—and provided in many cases with windows, 
brought up from empty houses in Sebastopol, whence came also various 
useful articles of furniture and crockery. Of warm winter clothing indeed 
there was now too almost a superfluity, while now also that the railway 
from Balaclava had been completed supplies came up regularly. By 
way of diversion when the snow came there were several spirited snowball 
battles between the two brigades of the Light Division. In complete 
contrast to the first the second winter thus passed as comfortably as possible. 
Of course that is, considering the exposed position of the camps on the 
bleak, wind-swept Crimean upland. 

On September 2oth (the anniversary of the Alma) the Light Division 
was paraded to receive the Crimean medals. The number of medals avail- 
able however was totally insufficient, the mismanagement causing expres- 
sions of resentment towards the Home authorities. The 88th received 
only twenty-six out of 130 due, while clasps were still more deficient. 
Major Vesey Browne arrived from Malta on October 13th and took over 
command of the battalion from Major E. H. Maxwell, and on the 26th 
a farewell dinner was given to Brigadier-General Shirley, who left for 
home on the following day. The command of the brigade passed to 
Colonel Lysons, from the 23rd Foot. Then, early in November, Sir William 
Codrington was appointed to the command of the army. He was succeeded 
in command of the Light Division by Major-General Lord William Paulet. 

The afternoon of November 15th was marked by a terrific explosion 
in the Allies’ artillery siege-park, close in rear of the Light Division camp. 
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It was a tremendous blow-up. The air was full of bursting shells and 
many casualties were caused.* The 88th, fortunately, had only two men 
injured, though one of them had to have a leg amputated. The bursting 
projectiles and fragments were mostly blown overhead, across and clear 
of the ground in the immediate vicinity of the explosion. They fell with 
severity upon camps farther away. There being hundreds of tons of 
gunpowder stored in the Windmill close at hand, the regiments of the 
Light Division were hastily assembled and marched some distance away, 
in case the powder might be ignited by falling sparks. Happily however 
this further catastrophe did not occur. The Record mentions this, which 
should not be omitted: ‘‘ The sick and wounded in the Hospital were 
unable to move and Surgeon Dunlop and his assistants remained all the 
time with them. A splinter of a large shell burst through the roof, but 
providentially hurt no one.” f 


1856 


The 88th, on January 29th 1856, furnished a picket at the ruins of Fort 
Paul on which the Russians opened a very heavy fire during the night. 
Whether the cannonade was owing to a false alarm, or to protect one of 
their boats scouting in the harbour was not known. None of the regimental 
party however was hit and the incident is only noticed because this was 
the last time The Connaught Rangers were under fire in the Crimean War. 
General Codrington held a review of the British Infantry, about 28,ooo men, 
on February 24th. 

On March 14th an armistice was signed, and then telegraphic news 
of the conclusion of peace was received on April znd. To mark the occasion 
a salute of 101 guns was fired. On April 17th a grand review of the Allied 
armies took place before General Luders the Russian Commander-in-Chief, 
who was received at the Traktir Bridge by a company of the 88th which 
was on guard there. The French marched past in the morning and the 
British in the afternoon, the Light Division going by with trailed arms 
apparently as a vindication of its title. On May roth Sir W. Codrington 
reviewed the Light Division by itself. The 88th then mustered 700. 
Another review of the whole British army took place on May 24th (the 
Queen’s birthday) and on that occasion the French Military Medals awarded 

-to British soldiers were distributed. Thirteen battalions however had by 


* See Steevens, pp. 298-9. 

{~ Says Captain Vernor in some reminiscences written for his family: ‘“ It was a magni- 
cent but awful sight. Thousands of shells were bursting in the air and the pieces flying in 
all directions. The ground shook under us. We were lucky being so close to it that we 
escaped much damage but regiments half a mile farther had no end of men killed and wounded 
at the time of the explosion.” 
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then left the Crimea. The Connaught Rangers were ordered for embarka- 
tion on June 8th. This however was countermanded at the last moment 
until next day, when,at 6 a.m., they marched away from the camp they 
had occupied for twenty eventful months. They moved off headed by 
the bands of various regiments. At Kazatsh they embarked in H.M.S. 
Belleisle, which was towed out of the harbour in the afternoon and sailed 
for home.* 

The losses suffered by The Connaught Rangers from their arrival in 
the East to April 30th 1856, are set out in the following table, compiled 
(with one correction and in a simplified form) from a regimental return 
made up on May Ist 1856: 


Officers. |Sergeants.jand Rank ary 


and File. 


Killed in action 106 118 
Died of wounds 42 48 
Died of disease 174 184 
Severely wounded 224 255 
Slightly wounded. . .. . 153 163 
Invalided (not included above) . 41 43 


Missing. « « +* 4 


Total Casualties 


The ‘‘ 4 missing’”’ is the number of missing and prisoners ultimately 
left unaccounted for. Of the four, one is stated to have “ deserted off 
sentry’ and one is “‘ supposed to have deserted.’’ The disappearance 
of the two others was never explained. It will be seen that the total 
deaths were 350 and the total of killed and wounded (excluding casualties 


due to disease) 584. The regimental return referred to also shows the 
following : 


* Speaking of the Rangers in the Crimea Colonel Shirley once said: ‘‘ They have proved 
themselves the best marching regiment in the Army, scarcely a man fell out while on the march, 
either in Bulgaria or in the Crimea.” (Froma private memoir.) The battalion brought home 
with them as trophies three Russian side-drums. Two were taken at the Alma, both by 
Corporal J. Larkin, and one was taken at Inkerman by Drum-Major Robert Beck. The three 
drums with the names of their captors inscribed on them are in the Royal United Service 
Institution Museum, where they have been deposited temporarily with other regimental 
trophies and relics in consequence of the disbandment in 1923. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE WOUNDED AND INVALIDED MEN. 


Drummers 
Sergeants. | and Rank Total. 

and File 
Discharged ; 7 125 132 
Recovered and returned to duty : 9 84 93 
Remaining in hospital . . a 4s 2 28 30 
18 237 255 


The strength which embarked for the East in April, 1854, was (as 
already stated at p. 147): thirty-two officers and 879 other ranks, making 
a total of 911. The battalion was afterwards from time to time reinforced 
by twenty-seven officers and 1,016 of other ranks, making 1,043, or 1,954 
in all, sent out to the seat of war. 

A brief explanation should be added as to the channels through which 
these reinforcements of over a thousand were despatched to the front. 
The depét companies were left at Burnley when the regiment went abroad 
in 1854 but were afterwards removed to Winchester. In January 1855 
these two companies had a strength of about 240, mostly of course recruits. 
It was decided then, in view of the prolongation of the war, to raise the 
Line regiments on active service to an establishment of sixteen companies ; 
le. elght at the front, and eight in reserve. The eight depdt companies 
were however not kept together as a battalion, but were divided between 
Home and the Mediterranean. On February 8th 1855, under this arrange- 
ment, Captains Maynard and Mauleverer and three subalterns proceeded 
with a draft of the 88th to Malta, where a regimental depét was maintained, 
as well as at Winchester, for the rest of the war. Theoretically, there 
appear to have been four companies at each station, but the numbers 
of officers and men actually present varied a great deal as drafts were 
forwarded and bore very little relation to the arrangement. 

Thus, on May Ist 1855 the detachment at St. Elmo Barracks, Malta, 
comprised one captain, two subalterns and 130 of other ranks. In June 
the two subalterns took 100 men to the front, and next month, a draft 
having been received from home, Captain Mauleverer followed with another 
hundred. On August Ist therefore, only one subaltern and fewer than 
fifty men were at Malta, but a draft of 166 men was received there on 
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August 23rd. At Winchester, during the same summer, there were rarely 
more than two captains present, the strength varying mostly between 
200 and 400. The service battalion, meanwhile, had an enrolled strength 
varying from 800 to nearly 1,000, though for the first half of 1855 not 
much more than half this strength could be returned as “ present and fit 
for duty.” From 443 of all ranks fit out of 895 borne on January rst, 
there was an increase to 539 fit out of 858 borne on June Ist. After the 
cessation of actual fighting the proportion further improved in due course, 
and recruiting also seems to have been brisk in the autumn. On Novem- 
ber 1st the service companies had 621 fit out of 907 borne, while there 
were 262 men at Malta and 514 at Winchester. In December the Home 
Depét reached its high-water mark with an enrolled strength of 767. The 
establishment of the regiment had been fixed at 4 field officers, 16 captains, 
40 subalterns, 7 staff, 10g sergeants, 41 drummers, and 2,000 rank and 
file. The depdt moved to Colchester camp in March 1856, leaving a few 
sergeants and the sick, etc., at Winchester. On June rst 1856, just before 
the 88th came home, the number fit for duty was 857 in the Crimea, 298 
at Malta, and 507 at Colchester; a total of 1,662 of all ranks exclusive 
of sick or absent. 

After a rather long voyage, the 88th disembarked at Portsmouth on 
July 21st and proceeded to Aldershot by rail, taking up quarters in the 
South Camp. On the 30th Queen Victoria reviewed the troops returned 
from the Crimea, and on the following morning Her Majesty, accompanied 
by the Prince Consort, came to inspect the medal-men of the regiment, 
when those officers and men who had served throughout the war were 
specially brought to Her Majesty’s notice. 

The depot companies from Malta and Colchester were united with the 
service companies at Aldershot, which gave the regiment an assembled 
strength of over 2,000. The Depdt, 642 strong, was however separated 
again before the end of August and sent to Athlone, proceeding thence 
to Templemore. The establishment was reduced soon afterwards to 3 
field officers, 12 captains, 24 subalterns, 6 staff, 56 sergeants, 21 drummers, 
and 1,000 rank and file. 


1857 
Lieut.-General R. B. Macpherson, C.B., K.H., succeeded to the Colonelcy 
of the 88th vice General Sir J. Wallace on February 11th 1857. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE INDIAN MUTINY. WINDHAM’S ACTION AT PANDOO NUDDEE. ACTION 
AT KALPEE. ‘“ MAXWELL’S FLYING COLUMN.” SUPPRESSION OF THE 
MUTINY IN OUDH: ACTION AT SELIMPORE ; ACTION AT SUNDEELA ; 
STORMING OF BIRWAH FORT. 


1857 


HE 88th remained at Aldershot until June 1857 when it was 

moved to Portsmouth, preparatory to embarkation for India. 

The depdt rejoined Head-quarters in the same month. On 

July 3rd Lieut.-General Sir William Codrington, K.C.B., presented new 

Colours to the regiment on Southsea Common. The ceremony was attended 

by Admiral Sir George Seymour (the Port Admiral and Naval Commander- 

in-Chief), Major-General Breton (the Lieutenant-Governor), and other 

distinguished persons, who were afterwards entertained by Colonel G. V. 

Maxwell, C.B., and the officers of the 88th at luncheon at Hollingsworth’s 
Rooms.* 

The regiment, which had a strength of ggo of all ranks at this time 
besides the depdt of about 1300, embarked during the month in four 
detachments. The first, consisting of three companies under Lieut.- 
Colonel E. H. Maxwell, embarked in the Ulysses on July 9th ; Head-quarters 
with three companies and the band, embarked in the Surrey on July 15th ; 
Major Maynard with six other officers and 222 men (two companies), 
embarked in the Calabar on July 17th; lastly, Major the Hon. J. J. Bourke 
with the remainder sailed in the Cambodia on the 19th. Ten companies 
altogether sailed, leaving as a depét the cadres of two companies. The 
Surrey and Ulysses arrived in the Hoogly almost at the same time, at 
the end of October, both vessels reaching Calcutta on November ist. The 
Calabar, which did not arrive till November 23rd, disembarked its troops 
at Calcutta on the 27th. The Cambodta also arrived in that month. 

The 88th had been put under orders for India in the ordinary course 

* This part of the function is described in a contemporary newspaper as ‘‘ a superb repast.”’ 
As the lunch appears to have cost £305, besides charges for private guests, it is to be hoped 


that there was, in fact, a ‘“‘ good spread.” 
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of relief. When they embarked the news of the first outbreak of mutiny 
among the Sepoys had only just reached England. It was as yet however 
only vaguely known that “ disturbances ” had occurred and their extent 
and character were not realized. As the long voyage in sailing ships round 
the Cape without touching anywhere brought The Connaught Rangers 
to Bengal with nothing later than the English information of three and 
a half months before, they were at the outset somewhat bewildered when 
the lightship at the mouth of the Hoogly signalled ‘‘ Delhi is taken.” It 
was in fact only when the pilots came on board that they first heard any 
account of the great Sepoy mutiny. 

Sir Colin Campbell, the newly appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, 
when the 88th reached Calcutta was on his way to Cawnpore to organize 
the advance for the second relief of Lucknow. He had left orders for the 
prompt despatch up country of all troops as they arrived, so as tokeep up 
a flow of reinforcements, and consequently Head-quarters of the regiment and 
three companies were ordered immediately on arrival to proceed to Chinsura 
by river-steamers. Thence, this detachment, in spite of Colonel G. V. Max- 
well’s representations as to its unprepared condition in the matter of 
suitable clothing, etc., was sent on to Ranigunj by rail under the command 
of Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Maxwell. The detachment was transferred to 
bullock-carts at Ranigunj and travelled day and night until, on November 
21st, Cawnpore was reached. No one in the regiment knew a word of 
Hindustani. Also the men had with them nothing but their sea-kit and 
a few necessaries which had been served out to them at Ranigunj—in the 
dark. The regiment halted one day at Cawnpore, where they received 
Indian tents “‘ which at first no one knew how to pitch,’”’ and were then 
marched out 3 miles from the city to join Brigadier Carthew’s command, 
under Major-General Windham. 

Sir Colin Campbell, on moving forward from Cawnpore on November gth 
with the troops for the relief of Lucknow, had left General Windham with 
about 500 European soldiers and a few Sikhs to maintain the post at Cawn- 
pore and guard the bridge of boats across the Ganges there, upon which 
Sir Colin’s communications depended. Windham was reinforced a few 
days later by half a Madras native battalion and a few guns, under Brigadier 
Carthew, but his position meanwhile was being threatened by the revolted 
Gwalior Contingent under Tantia Topee from the direction of Kalpee. 
That was the position when the companies of the 88th were added to 
Brigadier Carthew’s command on November 22nd, the day after their 
atrival. The force moved forward on the 24th to a bridge on the Kalpee 
road andencamped. Another portion of the 88th (which Captain Vernor in 
his diary calls ‘‘ our detachment of two compaines ’’) joined Lieut.-Colonel 
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Maxwell on the 25th, as did the band, who had to take their places in 
the ranks and serve as privates. Six companies of the Rangers had now 
reached the front,of whom four were at Cawnpore and two with Colonel 
G. V. Maxwell near Futtipore, where they arrived on the 27th. 

General Windham having decided to take the offensive, early on the 
morning of the 26th formed his force into two so-called brigades. Carthew’s 
‘ brigade ”’ consisted of the half-battalion of the 88th and four companies 
of the 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade, with four 6-pounder guns in charge 
of Madras artillerymen. The other “ brigade,’’ under Colonel Kelly, 


INDIAN MUTINY. 
1857-1858. 


comprised the 34th Foot and four companies of the 82nd, with four 
g-pounder guns. They advanced during the forenoon of the 26th as far 
as Pandoo Nuddee, driving the rebels before them. The Rifles, who formed 
the skirmishing line, supported by the 88th, were pushed on through a 
number of fields of high growing grain till they arrived at a thick tope of 
trees, at which point the enemy opened a sharp fire of grape and round 
shot. In clearing the place a number of men were killed. Among them 
Ensign Mitchell was severely wounded by around shot and died in hospital 
a few days afterwards. Captain Day, who rushed forward at the head 
of his men across a clear space between the tope and the enemy’s guns, 
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was killed close to a well.* Captain Henning led his men against the 
guns. He was joined by the skirmishers of the 34th who were on the left 
and it became a race to reach the guns first. They were two in number 
and both were taken: one was an 18-pounder. Captain Baynes, mean- 
while, took his men to the right to support the Rifles. Windham, however, 
though successful at the moment, was in the end obliged to withdraw 
towards evening to his original position, as being the only one his small 
force could hold pending Sir Colin Campbell’s return from Lucknow. Camp 
was pitched again and the night passed quietly. 

Next morning, November 27th, the regiment paraded before daybreak. 
General Windham said, in the hearing of the 88th when on parade, “ If 
the enemy has crossed the canal bridge I will attack him: if not we shall 
have a quiet day.” His only cavalry consisted of fifty troopers of a 
native Police Corps and some of these had been sent out to scout: the 
sole precaution apparently that was thought necessary. They returned 
soon, with the English lieutenant in charge, and reported that they had 
not found any of the enemy, whereupon it was arranged to give up the 
day for the men to clean themselves and their clothing which they had 
no opportunity of doing before. The troopers’ reconnaissance however 
had been incomplete, and danger soon proved nearer at hand than was 
anticipated. Before the morning was far advanced a gun was heard, 
then another, and quickly afterwards round shot were hurtling through 
the camp. It was an unpleasant surprise. ‘‘ What, twelve o’clock so 
soon | ’’ said some of the men as they heard the first gun. The bugles at 
once sounded the alarm, and the 88th were quickly under arms. Some 
of the men, indeed, who were washing, buckled on their belts without 
waiting to get on their coats. It was a bad surprise and the camp was 
thrown into confusion at the outset. The camels at once became unmanage- 
able and went off over the plain: the bullocks also ran off: the elephants 
trumpeted and got unmanageable. Many of the native followers at the 
same time deserted, making for Cawnpore. The enemy, who were the 
Gwalior rebels and had forty guns with them, appeared to be firing from 
in front and also from both flanks. As the men fell in, one party of the 
Rangers was told off to skirmish together with the Rifles, and another 
to act as escort to the naval gun, belonging to the Shannon’s Naval Brigade 
accompanying the force, which was posted near the road. Its bullocks 
had all run away, and the officers and men with the gun had all been either 


* At the time it was not known exactly how Captain Day had fallen, but, on inquiry 
and search some months later, his body was recovered from the well, and the injury to the 
skuil indicated the effect of a round shot. He was only twenty-one years old. A full account 
of the discovery of his body is given in J. W. Sherer’s Memoirs of the Mutiny. 
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killed or wounded. The skirmishers, under Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell, were 
sent to its assistance and the gun was dragged away by men of the 88th 
and Rifle Brigade, with some of the 82nd. The adjutant of the 88th, 
while keeping the men steady under a severe fire, was wounded in the 
leg and obliged to retire. Lieutenant Vernor was ordered temporarily 
to act as adjutant in his place. 

Part of the enemy’s force had meanwhile entered the town of Cawnpore, 
between the British right and the Ganges, which made the situation awkward. 
If not checked they might reach the boat bridge upon which everything 
depended. Brigadier Carthew thereupon received orders to take the 
88th and the six Madras field guns in that direction. The Rangers on 
their way had to march through narrow streets, and several small combats 
occurred while doing so. One rebel sepoy at one place ran out of a house 
from a few yards distance and fired at Lieutenant Vernor, who was riding 
in rear. Luckily the bullet only grazed the officer’s head and then the 
sepoy was bayoneted. In defending himself, he cut off the left thumb 
of the private who bayoneted him. Then the 88th got more of a chance. 
Some of the enemy were suddenly discovered in an open space with piled 
arms and occupied with preparing to cook a meal, under the impression 
apparently there could be no British near. The leading files of the 88th 
fired into them, and all then with a cheer charged them. The place was 
soon cleared, upwards of fifty of the rebels being bayoneted. Brigadier 
Carthew, after having swept part of the town clear, now advanced towards 
the old Assembly Rooms, a line of pickets being formed connecting with 
the 34th on the night and the 82nd on the left. The loss of the 88th, in 
the two days, was one officer killed (Captain Day), five officers wounded 
(Lieutenants Gilby and Evans, Ensigns Birch, Austin, and Mitchell), and 
100 non-commissioned officers and men killed and wounded.* 

The following night was an anxious one. This is an incident connected 
with the regiment. One of the pickets of the 88th was posted at a bridge 
over a small stream which ran into the Ganges a short distance above the 
canal. It was fired on by a couple of rebel guns on the road, but as the 
men were lying down on each side of the bridge, no harm was done. 
Lieutenant Vernor then took measures. He obtained the colonel’s per- 
mission to try to seize and disable the guns, which were about a quarter 
of a mile away. Vernor, in his own reminiscences, compiled in later years, 
says this: ‘I took twenty men of my own company (the Grenadiers) 
with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets. We sneaked up behind any cover 
we could find and, when within fifty yards, fired a volley and then rushed 


* Ensign Mitchell died of his wound, as already stated. A Lieutenant Clarke, attached to 
the regiment as interpreter, was also wounded. 
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the guns. With the exception of a few dead gunners, we found the rebels 
had disappeared. We spiked the guns and returned without having a 
man of the party killed or wounded.”” The 88th were fortunate in finding 
food and drink in a deserted “‘ hotel,” as it is called, which had been in 
enemy occupation the previous morning. Otherwise, most of the men 
would have had nothing that day since breakfast. 

On the morning of November 28th the pickets of the 88th were relieved 
by the 34th, and the regiment was ordered to the house occupied by Major- 
General Windham, where they were engaged throwing up earthworks 
until the afternoon. Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell then received orders to 
advance the whole detachment and cover the flank of the position. The 
Rangers remained doing that until evening when they were recalled to 
Windham’s Head-quarters. Tantia Topee set fire to part of the town 
during the night; burning a quantity of stores belonging to the British 
army, including clothing provided for the relieved garrison of Lucknow. 
There was some sharp fighting on the 28th, which prevented the enemy 
from reaching Windham’s entrenchment and the Ganges bridge. Brigadier 
Carthew however could not with the inadequate force at his disposal make 
serious impression on the rebels. Colonel Malleson in his history comments 
on Windham’s measures in these words: “‘ A real general,’’ he says, “‘ having 
in reserve a fine British regiment, such as was the 88th, would have at 
once hurried to the scene of action.’”’ The strength of The Connaught 
Rangers however, it should be said, after the previous fighting could hardly 
have much exceeded 300 men. That evening, the 28th, Sir Colin Campbell 
with his staff, riding in advance of his troops, crossed the still intact bridge 
of boats into Cawnpore. He promptly took stock of the situation and 
prepared measures to retrieve the misfortunes of General Windham. Sir 
Colin had successfully on the 25th brought away the Lucknow garrison 
and the women and children. 

On the 29th and following days the regiment furnished pickets and 
working parties. Vernor states that during this period the rebels managed 
to get field-pieces on to the top of some houses and “ killed and wounded 
a few of our men,” also that they were dislodged or silenced by a party 
of thirty good shots. On December 30th Colonel G. V. Maxwell arrived 
with the two companies from Futtipore and resumed command. He had 
now six companies (the Grenadiers, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, and the Light Company, 
and also a part of No. 6). Sir Colin meanwhile, in order to disencumber 
himself of his long train of sick, wounded and non-combatants, spent several 
days in bringing them across the Ganges and despatching them towards 
Calcutta. He attacked and defeated the rebels on December 6th, but the 
88th was not engaged. Nos. 3 and 8 Companies, under Major Maynard 
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and Captain Priestley, reached the camp of the 88th on December 17th. 
They had come by rail from Calcutta to Ranigunj, by rail again for 40 
miles from Allahabad, and by bullock dak the rest of the way. En route, 
at one place they occupied and burned a rebel village. The remaining 
detachment, under Major Bourke, also arrived during the month. 

Sir Colin Campbell, with his main force, left Cawnpore for the final 
relief of Lucknow on December 24th. After his departure three companies 
of The Connaught Rangers, a company of Royal Engineers, and half a 
battery of Artillery were sent on the 27th to Bithoor to search for treasure 
in the ruined palace of Nana Sahib and watch the neighbouring ford of 
the Ganges. A good deal of treasure was found in a well near the palace. 
The detachment remained at Bithoor for nearly two months. 


1858 


On January 15th 1858 regimental Head-quarters marched from Cawnpore 
to Akbarpore, on the road to Kalpee. Seven companies were at Akbarpore 
on February Ist, making a strength of 594 of all ranks: three companies 
were at Bithoor with 216 of all ranks, 29 men were on detachment, and 
142 sick; making a total of 981. 

The main body of the Rangers marched next day from Akbarpore to 
Bhognapore, forming, with two Royal Artillery guns and forty-two troopers 
of native police (Sikhs) under Lieutenant Mowbray Thompson, a column 
which was under the command of Colonel G. V. Maxwell. It was attacked 
at daybreak on the 4th by the rebels from Kalpee, to the number of about 
1,000, and a sharp little fight ensued. Two companies of the Rangers 
were first sent out to keep the enemy in check until there was sufficient 
daylight to ascertain the extent of the attack. They were reinforced 
by the other companies in succession shortly afterwards and drove back 
the enemy, whose skirmishers retired in regular order for about 4 miles 
towards Kalpee. The sepoys then made a stand in broken ground and 
threatened our left with their cavalry. Major Mauleverer, on that, attacked 
a village on the right with his own (the Light) company and another, and 
carried it with some difficulty. The enemy however could not be pursued 
farther, as the troops would have come within range of the guns of Kalpee : 
and so the action had to be broken off. One private of the 88th was mortally 
wounded in the affair, and the lieutenant in charge of the Police Corps 
and one of his troopers were wounded. These were the only casualties. 
The rebels on their side suffered a loss of about eighty. The column returned 
to Akbarpore on February 6th and was joined there two days later by the 
three companies from Bithoor. On the 13th, the Rangers (now again 

oO 
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assembled as a complete battalion) marched from Akbarpore to Shulie 
and thence on the 18th to Sheorajpore, throwing out two companies with 
pickets at all fordable points on the Ganges. The move was made in 
the hope of intercepting Nana Sahib, who was believed to be trying to 
pass the Ganges, making off north as a fugitive. He was, however, of course 
never captured and his ultimate fate is unknown, being eventually said 
to have died of fever in the jungle. The Rangers returned to Akbarpore 
on the 24th. 

Then, on Sunday March 7th, as the regiment was dressing for church 
parade, an order, the delivery of which had been delayed two days, suddenly 
arrived. It was to set out and join the force under Sir Colin Campbell 
for his final attack on Lucknow. The 88th started at 11 a.m. and, to make 
up for lost time accomplished the distance to Cawnpore, about 27 miles, 
in one day. The last cart got into camp a little before midnight. It was 
a remarkable performance for a march through the heat of the day at that 
time of the year in the Ganges valley. From the diaries of two officers 
who took part it is however plain that everybody was much fatigued, in 
consequence of which next day the regiment rested. On the oth, they 
marched across the Ganges to Busseratganj, about 17 miles; on the roth 
to Bunnee Bridge, another 17 miles; and on the 17th, to the Alum Bagh, 
about 15 miles. The bombardment of the enemy’s position before Lucknow 
was in progress, and the regiment came in much elated at the prospect 
of taking part in so important an operation under the Commander-in-Chief 
himself. 

Disappointment, however, was unfortunately in store for the Rangers. 
Just as they had marked out the ground for their camp in the morning 
an order came for their immediate return to Akbarpore. Renewed danger 
was threatening there. The Colonel telegraphed to Sir Colin’s head- 
quarters to ask if the ordet could not be altered, but the reply confirmed 
it. The return march commenced at noon the same day, 5 miles being 
covered before halting. On the 13th the regiment marched to Nawabganj, 
17 miles ; on the 14th to Oonao, 17 miles; on the 15th through Cawnpore 
to the Canal, also about 17 miles. Finally, on the 16th, Akbarpore was 
again reached. Not all the battalion, however, was allowed to settle 
down to rest. Nos. 4, 5 and 6 Companies paraded at two next morning 
and marched, under Colonel Maxwell, to Deerapore, whence they proceeded 
on the 18th to Secundra. They got in touch there with hostile cavalry 
outposts, but the enemy made off as they approached and got beyond 
reach, with the result that a return had to be made to Akbarpore. This 
futile marching, it may be mentioned, earned for The Connaught Rangers 
at this time the local name of “ Maxwell’s Flying Column.” An East 
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India cadet * temporarily attached to the regiment, wrote this home in 
a letter dated March 21st 1858: ‘‘ Our men march like Trojans, but they 
would like to have something more brilliant. Just remember that all 
our sleep is from about 9 to 1 o’clock, that we march on empty stomachs, 
and that the hot season has begun. Day after day I have fallen asleep 
on my horse’s back, and been roused by almost falling off. In this fort- 
night we have marched upwards of 200 miles.’’ He speaks further of ‘‘ the 
toil and fatigue that few can stand like the light-hearted heroes of the 
88th.” 

For the next two months The Connaught Rangers supplied mobile 
detachments to keep the country between the Ganges and the Jumna 
clear of the enemy, the permanent camp continuing at Akbarpore. The 
ten companies had usually a little over 800 of all ranks available, with 
about 120 or so on the sick list. 

Meanwhile, during these two months, Sir Hugh Rose with the ‘‘ Central 
India Field Force ’’ was approaching Kalpee from the south-west. After 
capturing Jhansi on April 4th and Koonch a month later he reached the 
neighbourhood of Kalpee on May r5th. Colonel Maxwell, who was streng- 
thened about the same time by Major Ross’s Camel Corps (nearly 700 strong) 
and some mortars, advanced towards Kalpee on the 18th and established 
communication with Sir Hugh Rose, sending on the night of the 2oth 
the whole of the Camel Corps with two companies of the 88th and 124 
Sikh infantry across the Jumna. Sir Hugh Rose prepared for battle on 
the 22nd but was himself attacked that morning. The ensuing fight 
was one of the fiercest during the Mutiny ; indeed the issue was at one 
time in doubt. The rebels however were in the end decisively defeated, 
the Camel Corps sent by Colonel Maxwell rendering timely help at the 
critical point. The rebels at Kalpee were shelled by the mortars on the 
forenoon of the 23rd, a portion of the 88th lining the river bank and 
engaging with musketry fire. The enemy, however, soon proved to be so 
disheartened by their defeat of the previous day that they evacuated 
the place, which was entered without opposition during the day. At 
that period the weather was extremely hot, and several of the men died 
from sunstroke. 

Owing to the trials of the hot weather campaign under canvas the 
Rangers were ordered into cantonments at Cawnpore, arriving there on 
June 2nd. The cessation of active work, however, with its excitement 
produced the usual reaction, with the result that, notwithstanding the 
better protection from the heat, fever and cholera broke out and before 


* Alexander Lindsay, ultimately a opranted to the rst Bengal Cavalry (Skinner’s Horse), 
with which he remained till his dea 1872. 
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long more than half the battalion was on the sick list. The sickness fortu- 
nately abated after some weeks, and then, on July 17th, The Connaught 
Rangers left Cawnpore for Lucknow, once more in British hands. The 
regiment, after being at first under canvas at Bohura, moved to the “ Old 
Cantonments ” at Lucknow on August 5th. Five companies, with the 
regimental Head-quarters, remained there. The other five companies 
were attached to the Field Force at Nawabganj, an arrangement that 
continued with little alteration for about five months. The half-battalion 
at Lucknow was generally over 400 strong, while the five Field Force 
companies mustered about 350 of all ranks fit for duty. On July 1st, 
there had been 207 sick. This number decreased to 108 by September rst, 
and to 45 only on December Ist. Although drafts were received from 
home from time to time, the enrolled strength in India between August 
and December 1858 decreased somewhat, from 917 to 872. 

No very active operations were practicable during the rains, until the 
latter part of September. By that time the Mutiny as an organized 
rebellion had been suppressed, but there yet remained the task of hunting 
down and destroying various mutinous bands under arms. Restoring 
order and authority in so extensive a country was necessarily long and 
arduous work. Oudh, where the 88th was stationed, had been a prin- 
cipal centre of rebel activity throughout, and was in many parts still 
infested by rebel sepoys, being even occupied in places by them in 
force. 

In the Lucknow district, one pressing need was to dislodge a band under 
a chief named Moosahib Ali, holding an entrenched position at Selimpore, 
not many miles from Lucknow. Two converging columns started for 
this purpose late on the evening of September 22nd, one from Nawabganj, 
the other from Lucknow. Both columns included portions of The Con- 
naught Rangers. The Nawabganj column, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel 
Pratt, consisted of 200 of the 23rd Foot, 200 of the 88th under Major 
Bourke, and 200 of the goth ; with 133 sabres (British and Native cavalry) 
and six guns. They marched about midnight and a little before seven 
next morning found the enemy, 2,000 men or more, posted on each bank 
of the Goomtee. Selimpore is on the farther side of the river, approaching 
from Nawabganj. The British infantry advanced in line, with the guns 
in the intervals, and in the course of an hour drove the enemy into broken 
ground by the river, where they dispersed. The day however as the sun 
got higher became excessively hot and several of the 88th and goth were 
struck down by sunstroke. Lieut.-Colonel Pratt in consequence halted 
for the day after his attack in the last tope of trees; having previously 
ascertained that the other column had also been successful and required 
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no assistance. He began the return march to Nawabganj at 7 p.m., after 
burning the enemy’s huts. | 

The Lucknow column comprised 180 of the 23rd Foot, 120 of the 88th 
(under Captain Delmé Radcliffe), 400 Native Police Infantry, and 800 
Native Police Cavalry with four guns. Major Bulwer of the 23rd (Welch 
Fusiliers) was in command. Selimpore was to have been reached by these 
at daybreak, but, owing to delay in starting and a bad road for the guns, 
Major Bulwer was still 2 miles away when he heard the firing of the Nawab- 
ganj column on the opposite side of the Goomtee. Pushing forward the 
cavalry, however, he succeeded in surrounding the rebels’ entrenched 
position, after which he brought up his guns, covered by the 23rd and 
88th, and soon afterwards stormed the place. As Major Bulwer stated 
in his despatch, ‘‘ Captain Radcliffe led the assault on the fort most gal- 
lantly.” One private of the 88th was killed and one officer (Lieutenant 
Moore) and two rank and file were wounded. Captain Radcliffe in the 
following spring was gazetted to a Brevet-Majority for his services on 
this occasion. 

Then followed another expedition. On the afternoon of October 4th 
Brigadier J. Chute, commanding at Lucknow, received information that 
the Police force at Sundeela, a town some 30 miles north-west of Lucknow, 
was being threatened by a large body of rebels under a leader named Hurri- 
chund and in need of assistance. He despatched to the rescue the same 
night a mixed force under Major E. G. Maynard of The Connaught Rangers, 
consisting of two guns, two mortars, a company of the 88th (about 130 
strong), 278 of the 5th Oudh Police Cavalry and 600 of the 7th Oudh Police 
Infantry. Major Maynard reached Mulleabad about seven next morning 
and was joined there by 460 of the 2nd Oudh Police Cavalry. The march 
was resumed at 3 p.m. to Ruheemabad, where the force halted for the 
night. That however was not all. 

The authorities.at Lucknow, on the morning of the 5th, received intelli- 
gence that Captain Dawson, commanding the Police at Sundeela, had 
now been surrounded by, as it was stated, about 12,000 of the enemy. 
Fearing that Major Maynard’s column would be insufficient against this 
superiority, Brigadier Chute on that arranged with Brigadier Barker, C.B., 
to follow Maynard at once with two more guns, 200 of the 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, twenty-five of Hodson’s Horse, also 200 more of the 88th and 100 
of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade. The reinforcement started at nine 
that night. 

Maynard for his part moved forward from Ruheemabad at dawn on 
October 6th and soon discovered hostile mounted pickets in front. He 
threw forward his cavalry in skirmishing order and followed with the 
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infantry and guns in line, showing as strong and extensive a front as 
possible. Approaching the town of Sundeela, he found the enemy’s infantry 
and artillery in position among topes and gardens on the western and 
northern sides and was met by heavy fire, while his left flank was threatened 
by cavalry. The mounted Police charged twice with success, but the rebel 
cavalry re-formed in “ extensive masses.’’ Maynard then pushed forward 
the guns, supporting them on either side by the detachment of the 88th 
in extended order. The Rangers’ fire proved effective, the new Enfield 
rifle doing considerable execution, and in the result the enemy were driven 
back in disorder. The Native Police Infantry, it should be said, behaved 
very well. Owing, however, to the obstacles of thick topes and bad ground, 
neither the cavalry nor artillery could follow up the advantage, and in 
the outcome, as the troops had been fighting from 6 a.m. until noon immedi- 
ately after a march of 8 miles, Maynard felt it prudent not to push his 
success farther, seeing that the town had been relieved and the Sikh police 
in it set free. While halting, Maynard during the afternoon received a 
despatch informing him of Brigadier Barker’s approach with his reinforcing 
force (already detailed). On their joining it was arranged to make a further 
attack, all together, on the 7th. The first part of the work, the relief 
of Sundeela, had been accomplished at a cost of three killed and seventeen 
wounded. None of the casualties however were in the 88th. 

Barker arrived on October 7th and assumed charge. Finding that the 
main body of the rebels had taken post at Jummoo,* about 4 miles 
away, he advanced against them the following morning with the total 
force, except a small body left to protect the town of Sundeela and camp. 
Major Maynard accompanied this advance, together with 250 of The Con- 
naught Rangers. The enemy was found in a well-chosen position, against 
which the British advanced steadily through the jungle, the right wing 
well forward. The Rifles were in skirmishing order to the right of the 
artillery, and the 88th to the left, leaving one company in support of the 
guns. ‘‘ At one time,’’ wrote the Brigadier in his report, “‘ the rebels made 


a show of turning our left flank, but the advance of the 88th prevented: 


it, and they then dispersed through the jungle in full retreat.” Two cavalry 
detachments were sent round the flanks to intercept the enemy’s retirement, 
both of which succeeded in falling upon them and killing large numbers. 
Several guns also were taken, and the victory was decisive and complete. 

The losses (eighty-two killed and wounded in all) were much heavier 


* Brigadier Barker calls the place “‘ Jamo” in his despatch, and Major Maynard, in a 
etter dated October 16th, spells it Jummoo or Jummor, which is the same thing more phoneti- 
cally. Colonel Malleson, who ought to be the best authority on Indian names, calls it in his 
History (Vol. III) ‘“‘ Pannu "’ (which would be sounded Punnoo). 
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than those on the 6th. Among them were three men of the 88th; all 
severely wounded. Another member of the regiment fell, a humble one, 
whose death, as related by Major Maynard in a letter throwing much 
light on the character of the fighting, will not be thought unworthy of 
record here. The Major wrote: ‘‘ We were in close pursuit of the enemy, 
and I was leading my men over a deep sort of marsh (poor fellows, they 
were up to their middles in it), when several Sepoys sprang up from among 
the thick jungle on the other side. As soon as I could get clear of the 
water, I rode after them, followed by my men, when one fellow faced me, 
armed with a tulwar and a brass shield, and showed fight. I made a 
slap at him with my sword and wounded him on the right breast. On this 
he sprang in front of my horse and caught the poor brute an awful cut 
on the side of his neck near the head. This made the horse plunge and 
rear violently and, while he was doing so, the fellow aimed a cut at me 
which I guarded: it merely grazed my boot on the right instep, but cut 
deep into my horse’s flank. The fellow now squatted down about five 
yards from me and, covering himself with his shield, aimed his musket 
at my head. I drew my revolver and pulled the trigger twice, but it missed 
fire. My friend fired his musket: I heard the ball whiz past me and I 
was untouched. I was in the act of dismounting from my poor horse to 
go in at the fellow on foot, when my men came up and bayoneted him. 
The first man who was at him, he wounded in the hand. My horse soon 
after staggered and fell. The bridle headstall was cut clean in two. Poor 
fellow, I felt fit to cry when I saw him laid dead : he was a very handsome 
little Arab, and had carried me so well for the ten months I had him. After 
the engagement some of the officers went to look at him as he lay dead with 
the sepoy close to him. The latter, they say, was a regular old Pucka 
Sepoy, and must have stood near six foot four.” 

From Sundeela, Brigadier Barker moved against the strong fort of 
Birwah, held by a chieftain named Gholab Singh. This was attacked 
on October 21st. The British force employed comprised 170 of the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards, 300 of the Oudh Police (Sikhs), 300 of the 88th, as many 
of the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, with 550 of the Oudh Police and fourteen 
guns. The rebels were first forced out of the entrenched village, which 
they abandoned without serious resistance. Beyond that the troops came 
upon the edge of a dense thorny jungle, which nearly surrounded the fort 
of Birwah, concealing it so well that the chief difficulty was to ascertain 
the nature and real position of the defence. Two of our heavier guns, 
however, brought to the edge of the jungle, soon cleared away the inter- 
vening trees and exposed the south-west bastion, which it was thereupon 
decided to breach. It was known that the western face had only a single 
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line of defence, the other accessible parts of the works having double lines. 
The enemy still held some outer entrenchments, but these were turned 
by the Rifles and Police capturing their western flank. Then, it only 
remained to force an entry into the inner fort. The 88th passed to the 
right and occupied the outworks on the east opposite the main gate, but 
not without appreciable loss, while the guns continued to batter the south- 
west angle. The Brigadier then arranged that the breach should be 
stormed by some of the Rifles and Police infantry. The 88th were to 
attack the main gate, which was to be blown in, and another party of the 
Police was to work round to the north to prevent the rebels escaping in 
that direction. The signal for the general attack was to be the cheering 
of the storming party at the breach. 

Major Maynard, at the outset, could not see the entrance he was to 
attack. It was only by leaving his men under cover and creeping out 
to examine the defences, first alone and afterwards with an Engineer 
officer, that he succeeded in locating it. The attacks were then carried 
out as arranged. Major Mauleverer, who had been detached to the west 
with two companies in the earlier stages, rejoined at that point. Major 
Maynard and all the five companies of the 88th took part in the assault. 
They rushed forward across a deep ditch and rampart, passing through 
an obstruction on top of thick thorny bushes. On however turning to 
the right, towards the gate, they were assailed by grape-shot and a heavy 
matchlock fire, which the men kept down by shooting at the embrasures. 
The powder for blowing in the gate was meanwhile brought forward under 
the superintendence of Lieutenant Carnegie of the Bengal Engineers. The 
gate was then successfully shattered, Carnegie unfortunately being severely 
burnt by the explosion. The Rangers thereupon charged forward into 
the place, capturing a gun and killing several of the rebels. A number 
of the enemy who still fired from one of the bastions were next speedily 
dislodged, and after that the inner gate was carried without difficulty. 
It had been taken in reverse by the party from the breach, who had ascended 
without loss, although the breach was difficult to negotiate. There still 
remained a sort of citadel, or large house, loopholed and strongly barricaded. 
It was held by Gholab Singh himself and his personal followers. They 
realized that they were in a desperate position, for retreat to the north 
was cut off by the force detailed for that purpose, and defended the build- 
ing with great tenacity. The house took fire, and one side of it was blown 
down, exposing the courtyard, yet the surviving rebels continued to shoot 
at everybody who approached. 

The Brigadier withdrew towards Sundeela about nine in the evening, 
leaving Major Maynard to hold and clear the fort with about 200 of the 
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88th and some Sikhs. The remaining buildings were now set fire to, the 
rebels being shot down as they ran out to try and escape over the ramparts. 
In the end Gholab Singh himself and the surviving few of his faithful 
retainers ran the gauntlet in safety. They scrambled down into the ditch 
and got away into the jungle; the chief himself was said to have been 
wounded. The strength of the insurgent force in the morning had been 
about seven hundred. 

This was certainly one of the hardest fights of the last phases of the 
Mutiny. It lasted more than thirteen hours and the British loss was heavy. 
Among the Europeans nine were killed and seventy-four wounded, besides 
the losses in the native troops. The Connaught Rangers were the heaviest 
sufferers, having six killed outright and forty-one wounded, one of whom 
died within a few hours. The wounded included one officer (Lieutenant 
Moore, again slightly wounded), and four sergeants. Brigadier Barker 
in his despatch said this: ‘‘ Major Maynard made all his arrangements 
in a most perfect manner and greatly contributed to our success: this 
officer speaks in the highest terms of Major Mauleverer of the same regiment, 
who distinguished himself by the cool and fearless manner in which he 
behaved.’’ The names of Colour-Sergeant Fahey, Sergeant Yates, two 
corporals, six privates, and one drummer of the 88th were also mentioned 
for bravery. 

Major Maynard marched his men back to Sundeela on the evening 
of October 22nd. He arrived there between eight and nine, ‘‘ having been 
at it for forty-two hours with no rest and little to eat.”” An order was 
received next day for the wing of the 88th to return to the Old Canton- 
ments at Lucknow, which were reached on the evening of Sunday the 24th. 
On November 1st the Queen’s Proclamation was issued, taking over the 
Government of India from the East India Company. A wing of the regi- 
ment was again sent out on December 13th under Major Maynard to disarm 
parties of natives in the districts round Lucknow, from which service it 
did not return to Head-quarters until February. 

Although organized attempts at armed resistance had ceased in Oudh, 
after the decisive defeat at Jummoo, and the storming of Birwah Fort, 
there were yet numbers of fugitive rebel sepoys in hiding in various lurking 
places or sheltering in villages. Refugees for the most part from broken- 
up details of former Bengal Army battalions who had managed to get away 
from Lucknow and elsewhere, they had gone off with their arms and ammu- 
nition and were ready for any mischief within their power. Thus a series 
of clearing-up operations, which involved the searching of villages for 
hidden weapons, had to be undertaken as the finale in the pacification of that 
part of the country. Only in the jungle districts of Central India and 
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in Rajputana, where Tantia Topee and Man Singh and bands of their 
followers were being hunted down by punitive columns, were active hos- 
tilities still being carriedon. Clearing up, or “mopping up,” was practic- 
ally all that there remained to be done in other parts of India. That work 
in Oudh had, to all intents, come to an end when in February, 1858, the 
half-battalion of the Rangers under Major Maynard concluded their part 
and returned to rejoin Head-quarters at Lucknow. 

So closed the active service of The Connaught Rangers in the Indian 
Mutiny. With the end of the year 1858 the restoration of peace and order 
all over India had been nearly completed. The total loss of the 88th in 
the field during the operations, according to the returns of each engage- 
ment, amounted to one officer and sixteen other ranks killed, and six 
officers and 138 other ranks wounded, viz. : 


Officers. Other Ranks. 


Killed. |Wounded.| Killed. /Wounded. 


Cawnpore, Nov. 26-27th 1857 9 gI 
Near Kalpee, Feb. 4th 1858 . — I 
Selimpore, Sept. 23rd 1858 I 2 
Jummoo, Oct. 8th 1858 . — 3 
Birwah, Oct. 21st 1858 . . 6 4I 

16 138 


* The same officer. 


Major-General H. G. Broke succeeded to the Colonelcy vice Lieut.- 
General Macpherson on December 24th 1858. 


CHAPTER XII 


1859-1876. STATIONS IN INDIA. THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS’ MEMORIAL 
AT CAWNPORE. STATIONS IN ENGLAND. THE DEPOT. ARMY RE- 
ORGANIZATION: THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS UNDER THE ‘ LINKED 
BATTALION ”* ESTABLISHMENT. 


1859-1861 


HE 88th marched from Cawnpore on January 22nd 1859 and 
arrived at Delhi on February 15th. The march started at 3 a.m. 
every day. One officer remained with each company. The 

others were allowed to move from camp to camp at their own hours and 
in their own manner; thus some obtained good shooting in places near 
the line of route. At Delhi the regiment had to remain under canvas for 
awhile, there being no barracks for Europeans. Delhi had not hitherto been 
considered healthy for Europeans and had always been garrisoned by native 
troops. Most of the men were then put into the large school buildings, with 
three companies in the Palace and the officers scattered about in bungalows. 

The flank companies of battalions were abolished by an order issued in 
1858, when all companies were ordered to be sized and clothed alike. Thus 
the Grenadier and the Light Company of The Connaught Rangers dis- 
appeared ; Captain Baynes of the Grenadier and Brevet-Major Mauleverer 
of the Light Company were the last flank-company commanders. An order 
of 1862 completed the change by directing that companies should be lettered 
instead of being numbered, and should stand on parade according to the 
Seniority of their captains. 

Three companies were detached to Allyghur for a time, the regiment 
remaining at Delhi for two years. Both officers and men seem to have 
suffered from ‘‘ Delhi boils,” with the result that early in 1861 the Inspector- 
General of Hospitals recommended the regiment’s removal to a healthier 
station. It was thereupon ordered to Moradabad and Shahjehanpore, 
exchanging stations with the 82nd. The Left Wing, comprising of B, G, H, I 
and K Companies,* under Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Maxwell, marched for the 


* It is so stated in the original Digest of Services, but the letters must have been given to 
the companies retr vely in writing it up, for the Monthly Returns show that the com- 
panies continued to be numbered, not lettered, down to the end of 1862. 
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former station on March 19th, Head-quarters and the Right Wing, composed 
of the remaining five companies, under command of Colonel G. V. Maxwell, 
left Delhi for Shahjehanpore on April 2nd. It was inspected on the 28th, 
a few days after its arrival, and again in October, by Brigadier-General 
E. A. Holdich, C.B., commanding the Rohilcund Field Force, or Rohilcund 
District, as the command was subsequently designated. 

A Horse Guards Circular of May 3rd 1861 fixed the establishment of 
battalions serving in the East Indies at ten service companies, with a strength 
of 958 of all ranks, and two depét companies comprising 120 of all ranks ; 
a total of 1,078. 


1862-1863 


The Left Wing changed quarters in March 1862 and moved from 
Moradabad to Futtegurh. A wing of the 54th Foot relieved them at the 
former station, and at the latter they replaced a detachment of the 42nd 
Highlanders. General Holdich inspected the regiment for the third time 
at Shahjehanpore on April oth. 

The effective strength of the service companies on January Ist 1863 
was 38 officers, 45 sergeants, and 974 rank and file (including drummers) ; 
1,057 of all ranks. Major-General the Hon. A. A. Dalzell was appointed 
Colonel of the regiment on February 8th, in succession to Lieut.-General 
John Cox, who had held the Colonelcy since October r3th 1860, vice 
Major-General H. G. Broke. 

Sir Hugh Rose, Commanding-in-Chief in India, visited Shahjehanpore 
in February and inspected the 88th on the z1st. The Adjutant-General 
writing subsequently by his direction expressed the Commander-in-Chief’s 
Satisfaction in these terms : 


‘‘On the whole His Excellency was extremely pleased with his 
inspection, and the great improvement which has been made in 
every respect—drill, discipline, and conduct—and which justifies 
his considering the regiment one of the first class of those in India.” 


The ordinary inspection by Brigadier-General Holdich took place on 
March 27th. 

Head-quarters and the Right Wing, under Colonel G. V. Maxwell, left 
Shahjehanpore on November 2nd and arrived at Cawnpore on the 14th. 
The Left Wing, under Brevet-Major W. T. Betts, marching from Futtegurh 
on December 3rd rejoined Head-quarters on the 13th, after a separation of 
two years and nine months. A detachment of three companies (A, D and 
F), under Captain H. Baynes, was sent to Meerut on November 30th to 
occupy the barracks there temporarily, pending the arrival of a regiment 
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then en route. The detachment rejoined Head-quarters on January 2oth 
following. — 


1864 


The effective strength of the service companies on January Ist 1864 
was 41 officers, 43 sergeants, and 896 drummers and rank and file; a total 
of 980 of all ranks. 

Brigadier-General Percy Hill, C.B., commanding the Cawnpore Brigade, 
inspected the regiment on January 25th. The following is an extract 
from his subsequent report : 


“Qn the whole the Brigadier-General has reason to be well satisfied 
with the result of the inspection, and will not fail to make a favour- 
able report of it.” 


The Adjutant-General remarked on the report: 


“‘ His Excellency is well pleased with it, testifying as it does gener- 
ally to the good drill and discipline of the regiment.” 

The Adjutant-General at the same time requested that a regimental 
order should be issued conveying Sir Hugh Rose’s thanks and approbation. 
On the same report going to England, the Duke of Cambridge, Commanding- 
in-Chief, observed upon it that ‘‘ it is more or less creditable and satis- 
factory.” 

Colonel G. V. Maxwell, C.B., was appointed a Brigadier-General on the 
Indian Establishment on January 23rd, and handed over the command of 
the 88th to Colonel E. H. Maxwell. The regiment was inspected at Cawnpore 
by Major-General Macduff, C.B., commanding the Oudh Division, on March 
8th. On August roth, Major-General Dalzell was transferred to the 48th 
Foot, and Major-General M. C. Johnstone appointed Colonel of the 88th. 

Cawnpore, in common with many other stations in India, suffered from 
cholera this year. The troops continued healthy for some time, but after 
the epidemic had appeared in the native town on August 18th a man of 
the regiment was attacked and died. The company to which he belonged, 
then quartered in a detached building 2 miles from the main barracks, was 
at once sent into camp at Bhuntra, 6 miles away, and no more cases occurred 
in that company. A week later however a man died of cholera at the main 
barracks, and thereupon Head-quarters and five companies were moved 
immediately to the camp at Bhuntra. The rest of the battalion moved at 
the same time to another camping ground, 5 miles distant, on the Allahabad 
road. The heat on the day of the march was intense and one man suc- 
cumbed to sunstroke. Cases of cholera continuing to occur, Head-quarters 
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moved camp to Muggerwara on September 3rd. During the whole period 
of the epidemic, which ceased at the end of September, eight men and nine 
women and children fell victims in the regiment. The Head-quarter wing 
returned to Cawnpore on October 26th and was joined there on the 28th and 
29th by the Left Wing. Only one or two of the fatal cases had occurred 
in the Left Wing. 

Major-General Becher, C.B., commanding the Oudh Division, inspected 
the regiment at Cawnpore on November 24th. 

From September Ist 1864 Messrs. Sir C. McGrigor Bart and Co. became 
Regimental Agents in succession to Messrs. Cox & Co., on the nomination 
of the new Colonel, Major-General M. C. Johnstone. 


1865 


The effective strength of the service companies on January Ist 1865 
was 34 officers, 45 sergeants, and 88r other ranks; a total of 960. 

Sir Hugh Rose inspected the Rangers for the second time on January 
11th and expressed himself well satisfied with their appearance and drill. 
He was particularly pleased, he said, with Captain H. Waring, “ not only for 
his intelligence on parade, but also for the care he had bestowed on his 
company (K), which was evinced by the superior state of their kits and 
gardens.”” Captain Waring was immediately afterwards appointed a 
Brigade-Major on the Indian establishment. 

Three companies, E,I and K, under Captain Lambert, were detached to 
Lucknow on February 2oth, rejoining Head-quarters on the 26th of next 
month. On March 21st A and G Companies, under Brevet-Major Radcliffe, 
and on May 12th a third company (D), were detached to Futtegurh, to be 
stationed there. 

The regiment was inspected by Major-General Williams, C.B., command- 
ing the Oudh Division, on March 29th, and by Brigadier-General Hill, C.B., 
commanding the Cawnpore Brigade, on October rgth. General Hill stated 
that : 


“With the exception of a few trifling maccuracies, the Regiment 
drilled well and satisfactorily, the appearance of the men was good, 
clean, and soldier-like, and the interior economy seems equally satis- 
factory. The Brigadier-General will have much pleasure in reporting 
favourably upon his inspection of the Regiment.” 


The Duke of Cambridge observed upon the report that he was “ gratified 
by the generally favourable report of Brigadier-General Hill upon the 88th 
Regiment.” 7 
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Four companies (B,C, F and K) under Brevet-Major T. Gore proceeded 
to Agra for temporary duty at the end of October, owing to the absence of 
British infantry from that station consequent on the annual relief arrange- 
ments. On the arrival of the 41st Foot from England C Company returned 
to Cawnpore, while the three other companies marched on December 21st 
to Futtegurh to relieve the three there. A,C,D and G rejoined Head- 
quarters at Cawnpore on January 11th and 17th following, Brevet-Major 
Radcliffe remaining in command at Futtegurh. - 


1866 


The effective strength of the battalion in India on January 1st 1866 
was 36 officers, 47 sergeants and goz of other ranks, making 984 in all. 
The 88th had not yet been brought down to the establishment of May 
1861, but in May 1866 the establishment of battalions in India was further 
reduced to 899 of all ranks. 

The Cawnpore Brigade was now transferred to the Allahabad Division 
and the next inspection of the regiment was made on March 15th by the 
officer commanding that division, Major-General Troup, C.B. The 88th 
was also inspected later (on October roth) by Brigadier-General W. C. 
Forest, commanding the Cawnpore Brigade. 

On March 2oth a fourth company (H) was sent to join the detachment 
at Futtegurh. In the annual relief programme of 1866, The Connaught 
Rangers were destined for Rawal Pindi on the North-West Frontier, some 
700 miles from Cawnpore. They were to move by way of Agra, so as to take 
part in an assembly of troops on the occasion of a Durbar by the Viceroy 
(Sir John Lawrence) in honour of an installation of the Order of the Star of 
India. The regiment left Cawnpore by railon November 3rd and reached 
Agra next morning. They encamped on the edge of the General Parade 
Ground and were brigaded with the r9th Punjaub Infantry and 41st Bengal 
Infantry. The force assembled was under the personal command of Lieut. 
General Sir W. R. Mansfield, K.C.B., who had now become Commander-in- 
Chief in India. The four companies from Futtegurh joined Head-quarters 
at Agra on November 6th. Colonel E. H. Maxwell had command of a 
brigade on the occasion. The Durbar was a fine sight, but the gathering 
was broken up rather sooner than had been intended owing to the appearance 
of cholera in the camp. The 88th went on to Delhi by rail in two wings, 
on November 30th and December Ist. The various details—women and 
children from Cawnpore, a depét from Futtegurh, a draft from home, etc. 
—were also collected at Delhi, where the regiment encamped in the old 
cantonments until transport could be supplied for the march to Rawal 
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Pindi. After considerable difficulty in procuring carriage the regiment left 
Delhi on December 16th. 


1867 


The effective strength on January Ist 1867 was 38 officers, 47 sergeants 
and 853 rank and file (including drummers) ; making 938 of all ranks. 

The long march to Rawal Pindi was made in stages of 10 or 12 miles 
mostly, the battalion usually starting about 3 a.m. and pitching camp 
during the moming. The camp-colour men and married people marched 
each evening in advance of the main body, “‘ the former to lay out the 
lines of the camp, the latter to be out of the way of the regiment.” On 
approaching Umballa the 88th was met by the band of the g4th (their 
destined 2nd Battalion in 1881), who played them in. Rawal Pindi was 
finally reached on February 25th. The regiment was inspected there on 
March 28th by General Haly, C.B., commanding the Peshawar Division. 

From May to October 1867, Head-quarters and five companies (A,G, H, I 
and K) were stationed between Murree and Abbottabad, under Major 
Mauleverer, for the construction of a hill road. This was a voluntary 
duty, non-commissioned officers and men being given the option of going 
to the hills and working for a certain number of hours a day at specified 
rates of extra pay or of remaining with the regiment. Three hundred and 
ninety-three non-commissioned officers and men volunteered out of the whole 
regiment, and were thus employed for about five months. Their health was 
extremely good during the time. Ordinary workmen received six annas 
per diem for six hours’ work, and miners one rupee per diem for ten hours. 

The 88th left Rawal Pindi again on November Ist and arrived on the 11th 
at Peshawar, where they took the place of the 42nd Highlanders. They 
were inspected again by Major-General Haly on December 14th. It was 
subsequently notified from the Horse Guards that H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Chief considered the half-yearly confidential report of the regiment 
generally “‘ very creditable and satisfactory.” 


1868 


The effective strength of the service companies on January Ist was 
38 officers, 45 sergeants and 79r drummers and rank and file, making a 
total of 874. 

General Mansfield, the Commander-in-Chief in India, inspected the regi- 
ment at Peshawar in April and expressed himself as satisfied with it in 
every respect. The usual half-yearly inspection was made soon afterwards 
by Brigadier-General H. F. Dunsford, C.B., commanding the Peshawar 
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Brigade. On his report, the Adjutant-General wrote from the Horse Guards 
to Sir W. Mansfield : 


“It has afforded His Royal Highness much gratification to perceive 
by a perusal of this document, as well as from the assurance contained 
in your own observations accompanying it, that the state of this corps 
is very satisfactory.” 


The 88th was again inspected on October 16th, this time by Major- 
General Haly, who announced his decision to this effect: ‘‘ He is much 
pleased with the regiment and will have the satisfaction of making a favour- 
able report.”’ 

On November 8th a detachment of two companies (C and E), under 
command of Captain Whitla, marched to Fort Attock on the Indus, relieving 
a similar detachment of the 36th. Head-quarters and the remaining com- 
panies moved from Peshawar to Nowshera, their next station, on December 
14th. 


1869 


The effective strength of the service companies on January Ist 1860, 
was 40 officers, 42 sergeants, and 749 rank and file (including drummers) ; 
a total of 831. 

Colonel G. V. Maxwell, C.B., who had been employed on the Staff of the 
Army in India since January 23rd 1864, resumed command of the 88th on 
February 3rd, on completion of his five years’ tenure of the Staff appointment. 
He left for England however on fifteen months’ leave almost immediately 
and the command again devolved on Colonel E. H. Maxwell. 

At Fort Attock C and E Companies were relieved by H and K Companies 
_ early in February and rejoined Head-quarters on the 5th. 

On March 3rd 1869, Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan, entered British 
territory on a State visit to the Viceroy. He was received with due cere- 
mony at Peshawar on the 4th, thence proceeding after a few days to 
meet the Viceroy, the Earl of Mayo, at Umballa. The 88th marched to 
Peshawar on March Ist to take part at the reception of the Ameer, returning 
to Nowshera on the oth. 

There was during that season, it may be mentioned incidentally, a good 
deal of fever at Nowshera, and a great part of the regiment suffered from 
it, but the epidemic was not serious. 

Brigadier-General D. M. Stewart, C.B., commanding the Peshawar 
District (a new command, formed out of the former Peshawar Division), 

P 
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inspected the regiment at Nowshera on March roth. He expressed himself 
much pleased. The 88th was again inspected on November 5th, by Brigadier- 
General Sir Sam Browne, C.B., V.C., who stated that he 


*“‘ desired to record that he was perfectly satisfied with the state of 
the regiment under command of Colonel E. H. Maxwell, and that he 
would have much pleasure in submitting a favourable report for the 
information of H.E. the Commander-in-Chief.”’ 


1870 

The effective strength on January Ist 1870, was 36 officers, 43 sergeants 
and 700 of other ranks; a total of 779. 

The Connaught Rangers left Nowshera on January 31st to proceed by 
route-march to Colaba, Bombay, appointed for their last station in India. 
They picked up the two companies which had been on detachment at Fort 
Attock on February 1st. The destination of the regiment was however 
suddenly changed by a telegram, received on March 5th, which directed it 
to proceed to Agra in relief of the 77th, unexpectedly ordered home. Diverg- 
ing from the Grand Trunk Road at Meean Meer and proceeding by way 
of Ferozepore the regiment reached Loodiana (370 miles from Nowshera) 
on March roth. Thence the regiment travelled by rail to Agra, arriving in 
two detachments on the 12th and 13th. They were inspected by Major- 
General Troup on the 26th and his report was considered by the Home 
Authorities ‘‘ most creditable and satisfactory.”’ 

Brevet-Colonel G. V. Maxwell, C.B., was placed on half-pay from April 
Ist 1870, thus ceasing to be borne on the rolls of the regiment. He was at 
the same time, being in command of a brigade, appointed a temporary 
Brigadier-General. At Agra, the Brigadier-General in local command 
having been sent home on sick leave, Colonel E. H. Maxwell took his place, 
as from May 4th. He continued to hold the command until he left Agra 
with the 88th in the November following. Colonel E. H. Maxwell for 
two months of this time also held command of the Meerut Division, dur- 
ing the absence of Major-General Travers on leave. In the interim 
the acting regimental command devolved on Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel 
Mauleverer. 

A General Order of the previous March, promulgated in India on June 
3rd, reduced the number of service companies in battalions serving abroad 
from ten to eight ; without however reducing the actual strength. Medical 
officers became at the same time departmental officers and ceased to form 
part of the regimental establishment. This reduction of captains, subalterns 
and medical officers brought down the establishment of officers from forty 
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to thirty, that of the other ranks was slightly increased. Commanding 
Officers were allowed to exercise their discretion as to the companies to 
be broken up in carrying out the order. In The Connaught Rangers D 
and G were selected and ceased to exist from July rst. The officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men were distributed amongst the remaining 
companies, which were re-lettered from C to H. At the end of the year 
however, when the two depét companies L and M had to be amalgamated 
on the return of the battalion to England, these depé6t companies were 
named D and G and the remainder resumed their former designating 
letters. 

The Connaught Rangers began their homeward journey on November 
sth. At 4 p.m. that afternoon the Left Wing (E, F, G and H Companies) 
under Brevet-Colonel Mauleverer quitted Agra by special train, Colonel 
Maxwell with Head-quarters and the other four companies following the next 
afternoon. The journey of 992 miles to Deolali in the Bombay Presidency 
took five days, the trains halting at Allahabad, Jubbulpore, Sohagpore, and 
Kundwah on successive days ; waiting in a siding during the hottest hours 
while the men got their meals cooked. At some of the sidings there were 
tents standing for the accommodation of regiments making the journey. 
The 88th finally assembled at Deolali on the 11th. A guard of four officers 
and 150 men with the baggage was sent forward to Bombay on November 
15th and next day the rest of the regiment entrained for Bombay. Arriving 
at two in the afternoon and going on board the troopship Jumna, the passage 
home began on the following morning. 

The Connaught Rangers had been thirteen years in India, which had 
become the last resting-place of nine of their officers and 407 of their non- 
commissioned officers and mén. A tablet in the Memorial Church at Cawn- 
pore, of white marble with a deep border of black marble, records the names 
of the former.* 

The following table shows the principal changes which had taken place 
in the constitution of the regiment during its service in India (taken from 
the detailed statistical return rendered on its departure). 


* The inscription, which is cut beneath an engraving of the regimental colours, badge and 


Oo, runs: 

‘In Mgmory of the Undermentioned officers of the CoNNAUGHT RAaNGERS.—Capt. H. H. 
Day, killed in action at Pandoo Nuddee, 26 Novr, 1857, aged 20 years. Ensign F. M. Mitchell, 
died at Cawnpore, 7 Decr, 1857, of wounds received in action at Pandoo Nuddee, 26 Novr, 
aged 36 yrs. Ensign W. King, died at Cawnpore, 20 June, 1858, aged 24 yrs. Ensign di R. 
Perrin, died at Lucknow, 11 Gctr, 1858, aged 23 yrs. Lieut. R. Miller, died at Derha Ghat, 
5 Novr, 1860, aged 23 yrs. Quarter Master M. Evans, died at Cawnpore, 20 June, 1864, aged 
32 e Lieut. F. M. M. Mapleton, died at Cawnpore, 17 Augt, 1865, aged 21 years. Capt. 
G. S. Watson, died at Galle, 12 Septr, 1865, aged 33 years. Capt. L. S. Scott, died at Jullunder, 
x April, 1870, aged 31 years.” 
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Non-commissioned Officers and Men. Increase. Decrease. 


Landed with the Regiment Nov. and Dec. 1857 
Joined in India . 


Killed, or died of wounds or ‘disease 407 
Invalided for wounds P 23 
disease 361 

Discharged ‘time-expired and transfers to other 
Regiments . . ... . 742 
Purchased discharge . 40 

Embarked with the Regiment for England 
Nov. 16th 1870 . ... . 557 


Of the fifty-two officers and 953 of other ranks who landed in India with 
the regiment only two of the former and eighty-two of the latter embarked 
with it after its continuous service in India. The two officers were the 
Commanding Officer and the Adjutant. A considerable proportion of 
those who had “‘ joined in India ”’ originally consisted of volunteers from other 
regiments returning home. Similarly, when the 88th was under orders for 
England, volunteering was opened to other regiments in India and 127 
non-commissioned officers and men transferred their services and were 
scattered among twelve other battalions. Twenty-two women and forty- 
seven children accompanied these volunteers. 

The strength embarked was 30 officers, 36 sergeants, 25 corporals, 18 
drummers and 480 privates ; besides 8 officers’ wives, 15 officers’ children, 
44 soldiers’ wives and 74 soldiers’ children. The regiment had come out 
to India in four different vessels. It returned, as a minority only of the 
passengers, in a single ship. ‘‘I think there were 1,700 souls on board,” 
writes Colonel Maxwell, ‘‘ but everything was in such beautiful order that 
there was no confusion. My regiment got on capitally, and Captain Richards, 
of the Jumna, reported very favourably of the men’s conduct when in his 
ship.” The Jwmna reached Suez, with fair weather, on December 3rd 1870. 
That, it may be recorded, was the last trooping season in which regiments 
were conveyed across the Isthmus from Suez to Alexandria by railway. 
The train with the 88th left Suez in the evening of the 4th and arrived at 
Alexandria next morning to re-embark in the troopship Crocodile. The 
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Solent was reached on December 21st. The regiment disembarked in a snow- 
storm on the Gosport side of Portsmouth harbour next day and marched 
to Forts Grange and Rowner. Head-quarters and three companies pro- 
ceeded to the former (where the depét was already quartered) ; the remaining 
five companies to Fort Rowner. 


1857-1871 [Depét] 


With regard to the depét maintained at home during the absence of 
the regiment in India. The two-company detachment left at Portsmouth for 
that service when the 88th sailed in July, 1857, proceeded the next month 
to Colchester, where it remained till 1865. At that period the various 
regimental depéts were grouped into ‘‘ Depét Battalions ” with a separate 
numbering. The 88th Depét belonged first to the 9th Depét Battalion, 
and then to the roth, without however change of station. It left Colchester 
on February 2nd 1865, and embarked on board the Ibis for Ireland, reaching 
Cork on the 5th. On the following day it arrived at Fermoy, where it was 
posted to the roth Depét Battalion, which again was very soon afterwards 
re-numbered the 13th. On January 18th 1866 that battalion moved 
from Fermoy to the Curragh Camp, where the 88th Depét remained until 
June 29th. On July 3rd it went to Parkhurst (Isle of Wight) and was 
posted to the 5th Depét Battalion. On March 22nd 1870 an Order was issued 
abolishing the Depédt Battalion system as from the ensuing April Ist. It 
directed that in lieu, depdts of battalions serving abroad should be severally 
attached to battalions serving at home. The 88th Depédt accordingly, 
on the reduction of the 5th Depét Battalion, moved on March 31st from 
Parkhurst to Bristol, where it joined ‘the 50th Foot. It was moved to 
Fort Grange (Gosport) on October 11th following to await the arrival of the 
regiment from India, being meanwhile temporarily attached to the 2nd 
Queen’s. 

The officers who successively commanded the Depét of The Connaught 
Rangers during this time were : 


Brevet-Major T. Gore . ; ; ‘ . From July 1857. 


$3 » G. Browne. , ; ‘ » June 1861. 
Major E. C. D. Radcliffe. . , ; » July 1863. 
Brevet-Major J. G. Crosse . ; é ; » August 1864. 
Captain E. Hopton. : ‘ ‘ » June 1865. 

, CC. Robertson . : : ‘ . » July 1866. 
»  W.C. Pearson : ; ; ; » january 1867. 
Major Gore ; ‘ ‘ : ; ; » July 1867. 


Captain W. Lambert . : , ‘ : » August 1870. 
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During most of the time the establishment of the depdt was 6 officers, 
Yo sergeants, 4 drummers, and roo rank and file. A General Order of May 
1867 (No. 41) increased this establishment by 20 privates, but an order 
of 1869 reduced it considerably, probably in view of the approaching 
return of the regiment. The actual strength had varied a good deal and 
the orders varying the standard of height for recruits and opening and 
closing recruiting for the regiment in various districts are legion. 


1871 [Battalion] 

The weather in January 1871 was bitterly cold and the change was keenly 
felt by men just returned from India, but, except for a few cases of bronchitis 
immediately after landing, the health of the regiment continued good. 
Fort Rowner was vacated on December 27th, the five companies therem 
being distributed between Fort Gomer and the New Barracks, Gosport. 
Fort Gomer was quitted on March 23rd following, six companies being 
united at Gosport. A Circular of December rst had fixed the establishment 
of the 88th at 30 officers, 49 sergeants, and 671 drummers and rank and 
file, but another Circular of February 1st 1871 reduced the number of 
privates by fifty. The effective strength on January Ist was 43 officers, 
45 sergeants, and 594 drummers and rank and file; m ten companies. 
The first four months of 1871 were allowed to be utilized for taking leave 
of absence, half the officers and one-third of the men being permitted to visit 
their homes in each half of the period. Considering the long absence from 
home, and the large sum of money (£7,180) which the rank and file brought 
from India in the Savings Bank a smaller number availed themselves of 
furlough than might have been expected: 201 in all. This may in a 
measure be accounted for by the stream of emigration from Ireland, the 
home of 86 per cent. of The Connaught Rangers, which had been flowing 
steadily for years past and probably left many of them without friends in 
the land of their birth. 

All the troops at Portsmouth were ordered to parade on April 18th 
for inspection by the Duke of Cambridge, but neither on that day nor on 
the following could the review be held owing to heavy rain, and it was 
ultimately abandoned. The regiment was inspected on May 23rd and again 
on October 2nd by General Viscount Templetown, Commanding the Southern 
District, who expressed his satisfaction on both occasions. 

The year 1871 was one of considerable change in the British Army. 
The Prussian victory over France, following that over Austria four years 
previously, impressed on the public mind the great alterations which were 
taking place in methods of war and strengthened the hands of reformers. 
On its return home the 88th was rearmed with the Snider breech-loading 
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rifle and began to practise a new system of drill, recently introduced. An 
order of April rst authorized the transfer to the “‘ First-class Army Reserve ”’ 
of well-conducted men of not less than three years’ service and under thirty- 
four years of age: twenty-six men of the regiment were so transferred 
in July. The epoch marking Royal Warrant issued on August Ist cancelled 
the Regulations for the purchase, or sale, of commissions in the Army, or 
the exchange of commissions for money, and thus on November Ist 1871 
that historic system came to an end. Ai little later the rank of ‘‘ Sub- 
Lieutenant ’’ was substituted for that of Cornet and Ensign in the Cavalry 
and Infantry respectively. A new system as to Regimental Inspections and 
Confidential Reports was then promulgated on December ist. In future 
there was to be one “ Annual Inspection ’”’ of each battalion, to be made 
in July each year, or as soon after as possible, which was to be of a searching 
and minute character. A second inspection was to be made every April, 
as to which the General Officer concerned was not required to furnish con- 
fidential reports, but merely to state the result in a letter to the Adjutant- 
General. There was also a copious supply of alterations in regard to clothing 
etc. from 1869 to 1872, elsewhere referred to. In the course of the year 
the 88th substituted the new “‘ Valise ’’ equipment for the old knapsack. 
The regiment quitted Fort Grange and Gosport on June 2oth and occupied 
Cambridge Barracks, on the Portsmouth side of the harbour. The two depédt 
companies of the 58th Foot (with a strength of 174 of all ranks) were attached 
to The Connaught Rangers on October 30th, under the operation of General 
Order 26 of 1870, already mentioned in dealing with the depdt of the 88th. 


1872 


The Rangers began the next year (1872) with an effective strength of 
668 of all ranks. On March zoth, the Duke of Cambridge expressed his 


“* satisfaction at the highly creditable report of the 88th Regiment for 
the second period of the past year. The shooting of this corps is 


very good.” 


This had been the last inspection under the old system. The first under 
the new system was made by Lieut.-General Lord Templetown on April 
8th, and the first ‘‘ Annual Inspection ” by the same officer on July 12th and 
13th. On the latter occasion Lord Templetown, when addressing the regi- 
ment, told them that their ‘ conduct in quarters, steadiness on parade, 
and soldier-like bearing ”’ left him nothing to desire. 

On June 21st Colonel E. H. Maxwell, C.B., who was retiring on half-pay, 
issued his farewell regimental order, expressing the deep-felt sorrow with 
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which he bid good-bye to the old regiment. He was succeeded in the 
command by Lieut.-Colonel W. T. Betts. 

Another sign of the development of military ideas was an ambitious 
scheme of ‘‘ Autumn Manceuvres ”’ on the Prussian model, adopted for 1872. 
To take part in these, Head-quarters and eight companies of the regiment, 
with a strength of 468 of all ranks, left Portsmouth for Blandford in Dorset- 
shire on August roth and were there attached to the “‘ 2nd Brigade, Second 
Division, Southern Corps d’Armeée.”” At the conclusion of the manceuvres 
the battalion marched to Aldershot and took up quarters m A,B and E 
Lines on September 21st. The two other companies and the 58th Depét 
were already located there, having left Portsmouth on August 2oth. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. T. Betts retired on November 13th and Brevet-Lieut.- 
Colonel H. E. H. Burnside, transferred from the 61st Foot, was appointed to 
the command of the regiment. 


1873 

The effective strength on January 1st 1873 was 35 officers, 47 sergeants 
and 539 rank and file (including drummers) ; 621 in all. 

General Order 18 of this year introduced another considerable change 
in Army organization, by the establishment of ‘‘ Linked ”’ Battalions and 
‘* Brigade Depédts.”’ In this system the 87th Foot (Royal Irish Fusiliers) 
and the 88th Foot became the 1st and 2nd Line Battalions of the “ 68th 
Brigade ” to which was assigned an ‘‘ Infantry Sub-District,” consisting of 
the counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Roscommon, Mayo, and Galway. The 
Militia of these counties also belonged to the brigade, and the ‘ Brigade 
Depot ”’ was fixed at Galway. Each “ Brigade” was normally to have one 
Line battalion abroad and one at home. Each battalion was to consist of 
eight companies, two being detached to form the depét. In April orders 
were received to provide one major, two captains, two subalterns, six 
sergeants, five corporals, two drummers and twenty privates (to act as 
officers’ servants and for sundry duties), as the contribution of the 88th 
to the formation of the depét. Accordingly on May 28th this party, under 
command of Major Lambert, left Aldershot and reached Galway on June Ist. 
To avoid future changes it was arranged that the two depét companies 
should have the letters I and K; F and I Companies changed letters to 
effect this. 

On July 24th Major-General Parke, C.B., commanding the Ist Infantry 
Brigade at Aldershot,* made the annual inspection of the regiment, and 
afterwards addressed them in highly complimentary terms. One part of 


* Of course the Aldershot 1st Infantry Brigade had nothing to do with the rst, or any 
other “ Brigade” of the Localization Scheme. 
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his remarks may be quoted: ‘‘ When the Duke of Cambridge comes down 
here, he always says to me ‘ General Parke, I want to see drilled soldiers : 
your men cannot drill in the old form.’ I shall have great pleasure in 
informing His Royal Highness that there is in Aldershot one regiment at 
any rate, namely the 88th, that cas drill. Allow me in conclusion to thank 
all ranks for the pains they have taken, of which the smart appearance and 
steadiness which I have this day witnessed are the result.”” An official 
notification was received about seven months later that the Commander-in- 
Chief considered the result of this Inspection ‘‘ perfectly satisfactory.” 

The 88th left Aldershot for Colchester on September gth 1873, arriving 
the same day and taking up quarters in the camp. The men were hospitably 
entertained by the 50th Foot (Queen’s Own), the other regiment in camp. 
The depédt companies of the 58th were left at Aldershot, where they remained 
in consequence of their corps being shortly expected home from India. 

Major-General Sir E. H. Greathed, K.C.B., Commanding the Eastern 
District, inspected the 88th on September 21st and expressed himself satisfied 
with its appearance. 

Lieut.-Colonel Burnside, being appointed Chief Instructor at the School 
of Musketry at Hythe on October 4th, retired on half-pay, and was succeeded 
on October 18th by Lieut.-Colonel R. J. Hughes, from half-pay. The 
first draft of recruits from the new depét at Galway joined on the 16th. 
On December 8th the 88th assisted in extinguishing a destructive fire in 
Colchester High Street ; the Mayor wrote to Colonel Hughes on the 12th 
to tender thanks for their services. 


1874 

The effective strength on January 1st 1874 was 27 officers and 525 other 
ranks. It was now, therefore, a little below its establishment, but received 
fifty-four recruits during the month. 

A small detachment (a sergeant and about twenty men) was maintained 
at Harwich during part of this year. The annual Musketry Course was 
carried out at Gravesend, whither the companies were sent in rotation during 
the summer. 

General Greathed made the annual inspection of the Rangers on July 
r3th. As the result it was notified in November that 


“the 88th Regiment is in a highly creditable state of efficiency, and 
has been commended by His Royal Highness.” 


Lieut.-General Sir Horatio Shirley, K.C.B., succeeded General John- 
stone as Colonel of the 88th on September 23rd, 1874. 
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1875 

Martini-Henry rifles were issued to the regiment in exchange for Sniders 
during this year. 

The effective strength on January Ist 1875 was 24 officers, 39 sergeants 
and 557 drummers and rank and file; a total of 620. The establishment 
of the 88th was raised to 684 of all ranks, as from April rst, and the combined 
depét to 140. 

The annual inspection was made on June 3rd, again by General Greathed. 
On the rgth the 88th left Colchester for Aldershot to take part for the second 
year in the Manceuvres, after which they were to proceed to a new station. 
The Mayor of Colchester took the opportunity at the Borough Magistrates’ 
Sitting on June 21st, of expressing ‘‘ the unqualified praise and approbation 
of the whole town” for the conduct of the regiment during its stay. A 
detachment was left behind under Captain Penton which proceeded from 
Colchester to Preston in Lancashire early in July. The 88th was meanwhile 
attached to the 2nd Brigade, Second Division, II Army Corps, and on the 
conclusion of the tactical exercises travelled to Lancashire. It reached 
Preston on July 27th and was quartered in Fulwood Barracks. Towards 
the close of the year the following changes took effect. Lieut.-Colonel 
Hughes was transferred to the 63rd Foot under date October 6th 1875 and 
Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel T. L. Patterson (late g1st Foot) was 
gazetted to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy from half-pay, dated October 23rd. 
He retired, however, on half-pay on December 18th and Major W. Lambert 
was, on the same day, promoted to Lieut.-Colonel and took over the 
command. 


1876 

The effective strength on January Ist 1876 had risen to exactly 700: 
24 officers, 40 sergeants and 636 of other ranks. The establishment of 
the 88th was raised this spring to 904 of all ranks on the approach of 
another tour of foreign service. As numbers of recruits joined in the 
autumn of the year, by January 1st 1877 the effective strength had been 
increased to 893 of all ranks. 

The regiment was inspected on May 23rd 1876 by Major-General Sir 
Henry de Bathe, commanding the Northern District, who expressed himself 
very pleased with the appearance of the men and especially with the cleanli- 
ness and neatness of the rooms and kits. The day was however wet and so 


there was no parade. With reference to this inspection Lieut.-Colonel 
Lambert was notified that 


“His Royal Highness considers the corps (the 88th) to have been in 
a most creditable and satisfactory state of efficiency.” 
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The Rangers left Preston on June 30th and embarked in the troopship 
Stmoon, arriving next day at Kingstown and proceeding to the Curragh 
for the summer drills. For these they were attached to the 1st Infantry 
Brigade. At the conclusion of the drills on August 16th Head-quarters 
proceeded to Athlone, whither the invalids, women and children had already 
been sent. The regiment was now quartered as follows : Head-quarters with 
C,G and H Companies at Athlone, A and D Companies at Castlebar, B 
Company at Sligo, E at Boyle, and F at Ballina. Musketry instruction 
was continued during the winter months. 


The officers of The Connaught Rangers who proceeded with the battalion 
to South Africa on June r5th, 1877, were as follows :— 


Lieut.-Colonel W. Lambert. 

Major E. Hopton. 

Captain and Brevet-Major J. W. Fry. 
Captain A. A. Owen. 


Captain and Brevet- -Major H. G. Moore. 
Captain C. T. W. Penton. 
»  F. C. Baldwin. 

»  E. A. Brind. 

Lieutenant S. Acklom. 

e M. Benn. 

“es J. P. Curran. 

m V. H. Maher. 

. J. Thirkill. 

3 W. C. F. Kell. 

“3 A. H. Wood. 

M. G. Moore. 
Sub-Lieutenant D. T. Hammond. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Sir G. A. de Hochepied Larpent, Bart. 
Quartermaster S. Cousins. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


SOUTH AFRICA. THE GALEKA RISING OF 1877-8. THE TWO ACTIONS AT 
DRAAIBOSCH : MAJOR H. G. MOORE WINS THE VICTORIA CROSS. OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE TRANS-KEI. THE ZULU WAR. TO INDIA. ABOLITION 
OF NUMERICAL DESIGNATIONS OF REGIMENTS: THE 88th BECOME THE 
ist BATTALION THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 


1877 


N March 22nd 1877 orders were received for the 88th to be held in 
readiness to proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, one company to 
be detached to St. Helena. The establishment of privates was 

at the same time raised to 860. The several detachments, except that at 
Castlebar, were now called in ; invalids and men whose term of service had 
nearly expired were sent to the depét, and all available duty-men at the 
depét joined the battalion. The usual inspection prior to embarkation 
was made on April 21st by Major-General Herbert, C.B., who expressed 
himself well pleased with the appearance and physique of the men, remarking 
especially on the stature of the recruits. On June 15th G Company pro- 
ceeded to Kingstown in charge of the heavy baggage, the rest of the regiment 
following next day from Athlone and Castlebar, Colonel W. Lambert in 
command. They embarked on board H.M. Troopship Orontes. The total 
strength on embarkation was: 2 field officers, 7 captains, ro subalterns, 2 
regimental staff officers, 41 sergeants, 17 drummers and 772 rank and 
file ; a total of 851. There were also 8 officers’ wives, 54 soldiers’ wives, and 
altogether 86 children. Besides The Connaught Rangers, there were on 
board drafts for the 3rd, 13th, and 80th Foot, and also for the Royal 
Artillery at the Cape. 

The Orontes (owing to damage to her machinery) did not sail until June 
23rd. She reached St. Helena on July 16th where C Company, under 
Captain Brind, was landed, relieving a company of the 1st Battalion 24th 
Foot. These embarked at once and the vessel continued the voyage the 
same afternoon. The weather was fine during the voyage and the health 
of the troops good. One private and one child died on the way out. 


About noon on July 24th the Orontes anchored in Table Bay and next 
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day the Rangers (except half D Company) disembarked, landing by com- 
panies in lighters and then marching to Wynberg. The half of D Company, 
under Captain Penton, went on in the ship to Simon’s Town to be stationed 
there. The Connaught Rangers remained under canvas at Wynberg until 
August 3rd when they marched into Cape Town and occupied the barracks 
vacated that morning by the ist Battalion 24th Foot. The regiment was 
inspected on the 9th by Major-General Westmacott, C.B. 

On August 28th it was ordered that three companies should be prepared 
to move to the eastern frontier of the Colony where disturbances were 
threatened, but two days later this was countermanded. News was received 
however, on September 23rd, that hostilities on the Kei River were inevitable, 
and on the 27th the news came that the Frontier Police had been engaged 
with the Galeka tribe and had suffered a reverse. Two companies of the 
88th, made up to a strength of 100 men each, were forthwith ordered to 
start as soon as possible. At daybreak on the 28th accordingly, F and G 
Companies started in bullock-carts and other conveyances for Simon’s Town, 
a distance of 23 miles, and there embarked on board H.M.S. Active. Major 
Hopton was in command of the detachment and the other officers with it 
were Captain and Brevet-Major H. G. Moore, Captain Baldwin, Lieutenants 
Mann, Kell, and M. G. Moore, and Sub-Lieutenant Hammond. Some 
Royal Artillerymen with two 7-pounder guns were also embarked. The 
force landed at East London and proceeded by rail to Kabusie. Thence 
they marched to Fort Cunynghame, which was reached on October 4th. 

The trouble was a rising of the Galekas (a Kaffir tribe) in the territory 
called the Trans-Kei which it was feared would lead to trouble with the 
Gaikas, another tribe dwelling on the western or nearer side of the Kei 
River. Primarily this was a matter for the Colonial Government at Cape 
Town, but as the Ministry there had not believed in the possibility of serious 
disturbances no adequate preparations had been made. Thus the assistance 
of Imperial troops was needed. The “ Frontier Armed and Mounted Police,”’ 
the Colonial permanent force, was widely distributed and not well organized, 
and the only other resource was the raising of local volunteers—excellent 
material but without traming or discipline. 

Major Moore with G Company of the Rangers occupied Fort Cunynghame, 
a small fort built by the Police in the Gaika country about 3 miles from 
Stutterheim, F Company meanwhile, with one of the 7-pounder guns, pro- 
ceeding to Fort Cathcart another small police fort about 32 miles from Fort 
Cunynghame. Captain Bowen and Lieutenant Wood with B Company 
embarked at Cape Town on October 3rd and on arrival at East London were 
stationed at Fort Glamorgan. They remained there until December and 
then proceeded to Komgha. A fourth company, H, started from Cape 
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Town on October 12th with Major Owen, Captain Acklom, and Lieutenant 
Maher, and marched from East London to the Thomas River, about half- 
way between Forts Cathcart and Cunynghame. H Company remamed 
there about a month and then joined Major Hopton’s detachment at 
Cathcart. 

During October Commandant Griffiths with 500 police, 1,000 burghers, 
and 3,000 or 4,000 Fingoes (a friendly tribe) drove the Galekas, who then 
made but slight resistance, away from their previous location and over 
the Bashee and Umtata Rivers. This success seemed to end the trouble, 
whereupon Commandant Griffiths, owing to difficulties of supply and the 
desire of the Volunteers to return home (they were under no obligation to 
serve for any definite period) withdrew to Ibeka and the burghers and 
Fingoes were dispersed. The Galekas however soon reoccupied their 
former territory in the Trans-Kei. An unwise attempt to disarm some of 
them who had been allowed to settle in the Gaika country having failed, 
the position soon again became so threatening that on December 6th the 
Governor (Sir Bartle Frere) requested General Cunynghame, who com- 
manded the Imperial troops in South Africa, to assemble the best force he 
could and deal with the Galekas. 

The General’s first act was to order up all the remaining available men of 
the 88th from Cape Town. Head-quarters, therefore, embarked for East 
London on December oth, under Lieut.-Colonel Lambert, with the following 
officers: Captain and Brevet Lieut.-Colonel Fry, Lieutenant and Adjutant 
Sir G. Larpent, Lieutenant Thirkill, Sub-Lieutenant Webb, Second- 
Lieutenant Wyncoll, and Quartermaster Cousins. On disembarkation 
Head-quarters proceeded to King William’s Town, leaving Lieutenant Thirkill 
and fifty men at East London. Colonel Lambert proceeded on December 
18th to Komgha to take command of the troops there. Colonel Glyn (of the 
24th Foot) had been directed to take command in the Trans-Kei, and 
Major Hopton of the 88th was ordered from Fort Cathcart to command a 
wing of Colonel Glyn’s force, to which E Company of the Rangers was to 
be attached. 

On December 23rd G Company was relieved at Fort Cunynghame by a 
naval detachment and proceeded to join the party at Fort Cathcart. A 
Naval Brigade was now furnished from H.M.S. Active, half of which was 
posted at Komgha and Fort Cunynghame and half sent across the Kei. 
Sufficient supplies of provisions and ammunition having been pushed across 
the river the General left King William’s Town on December 21st for Ibeka 
in the Trans-Kei, where the force was assembling. On the 22nd, when 
starting from the Komgha, he was informed that a Galeka chief named 
Kiva had crossed the Kei with a large force and was only a few miles in 
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front. ‘‘ My principal anxiety,” wrote General Cunynghame, “ was for 
two guns which had preceded me on the previous evening, and would by 
this time be exactly in the line of Kiva’s force. No cavalry escort could 
be procured for them as I did not possess any. Fortunately Lieutenant 
Kell, 88th Regiment, the intelligent officer to whom, in default of a regular 
artilleryman, I had entrusted the command, had heard of the advance and 
remained at Pullen’s farm to wait for orders.” Next day, having ascertained 
that the way was clear for the guns, General Cunynghame crossed Kiva’s 
track at right angles and passing the river reached Ibeka on Christmas 
Day. The columns started on December 26th, the centre under Colonel 
Glyn, the right under Major Hopton, the left under Captain Upcher. It 
repeated the movement carried out a couple of months previously by 
Commandant Griffiths, sweeping the enemy first eastward towards the 
sea and then north-eastward along the coast to the Bashee River. 

Then, as competent observers had feared would happen, the Gaikas in 
the Cis-Kei also rose. They cut the communications of the main force, so 
that no waggon passed through for three weeks. On December 2gth the 
Post-escort was fired upon near Komgha and obliged to return. Lieut.- 
Colonel Lambert thereupon directed Brevet-Major Moore of the 88th to 
take out a party of police and deal with the situation. He was to meet 
Lieutenant Wood, who was escorting ammunition wagons from Kei Road, 
with a party of The Connaught Rangers. Major Moore on the 6th of the 
month had been appointed Inspector and Second-in-Command of the 
Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. He started at I p.m. with a patrol of 
thirty-two non-commissioned officers and men of this force, and after skir- 
mishing with smaller parties of Kaffirs met about 300 near Draaibosch. 
The police were ordered to dismount to receive the enemy, but after firing 
a few shots they remounted and “ retired.”” One of them, Private Giese, 
was overtaken by the enemy while still dismounted and killed. Major 
Moore made a gallant effort to save the man, riding to his assistance among 
the enemy and shooting two of the Kaffirs. He himself received an assegai 
wound in the left arm, and his horse was wounded by a spear. The Victoria 
Cross was subsequently conferred upon him for his gallant act. Two of 
the Police also bravely aided in the attempted rescue. The enemy soon 
desisted from their pursuit, but the skirmish achieved the principal object 
of drawing the Gaikas away from the convoy of wagons, which reached 
Komgha, accompanied by the Police, without further molestation. Major 
Moore rode back to camp with the assegai sticking 2 feet through his arm. 
It was carefully extracted and he was not disabled. He commanded indeed 
in another fight next day and continued to perform his duties. 

The second engagement took place on December 30th. Major Moore 
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on that day left Komgha at 11 a.m. with forty men of the 88th under Captain 
Acklom, and twenty-one men of the Frontier Police to escort the mail 
from the Trans-Kei past Draaibosch. The advance was made with great 
caution, mounted patrols being thrown out to front, rear, and flanks. Then, 
at ‘‘ Savage’s Shop,” 6 miles from Komgha and near the scene of the previous 
day’s encounter, large bodies of Kaffirs, estimated to total upwards of 700, 
were seen to the right (or north) of the road. Major Moore at once selected 
a position, extending the infantry behind some boulders on broken ground 
with half the Police (dismounted) prolonging the line to the right. The 
rest were stationed in rear with the horses and ammunition cart. The 
enemy came on in force immediately, some fifty of them being mounted. 
They advanced rapidly and in good order, attacking in front and on both 
flanks. As soon however as the troops opened fire, the bullocks ran away 
with the ammunition cart, which was captured by some of the Kaffirs who 
had worked round to the rear. The loss of the ammunition cart was the 
more unfortunate as the soldiers only carried forty rounds each, and owing 
to this, as ammunition became used up matters began to look critical. The 
Record speaks of “‘ the heavy fire and determined rushes of the Gaikas.” 
The men had at the last to deliver ‘‘ frequent bayonet charges,’”’ and before 
that the enemy gave way. The small force, it should be remembered, was 
practically surrounded, while they had also, as being of vital importance, 
to retain possession of the hill-top. The fight lasted an hour and a half, 
from 2.15 to 3.45 p.m., after which the Kaffirs began to retire. Our 
men thereupon started to march back. 

In camp meanwhile the firing had been heard and Lieut.-Colonel Lambert 
came riding out to the scene of the engagement with a few burghers and 
police, followed by fifty more of The Connaught Rangers under Lieutenant 
Mann. The reinforcement joined at 4.45 p.m. and then the Colonel went 
on with Mann’s party about a mile and a half to a high hill overlooking 
Draaibosch, whence he started the mail with ten fresh police. After watching 
the mail and escort past the dangerous part of the road, he retired along the 
high ground, and the whole force returned to Komgha. The enemy remained 
still hanging about in numbers on the distant hills but did not renew the 
attack. The Rangers, who had forty-five engaged, lost one man killed, one 
missing (killed presumably as he was never heard of again), and two wounded. 
The Police had one killed and one wounded. Major Moore’s horse was hit 
by three bullets and had to be destroyed. 

General Sir A. T. Cunynghame in his despatch said this with regard 
to the engagement : 


“‘ The young soldiers of the 88th appear to have behaved excellently, 
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and their officers to have shown steadiness and judgment. I cannot 
speak too highly of the conduct of Brevet-Major Moore, who, by all 
present, is reported to have shown the most conspicuous gallantry, 
which would have been more fully brought to light had he himself 
not been the reporting officer upon hisown deeds. I have every belief 
that the success of this really hazardous encounter is in a very great 
degree due to his energy and talent as an officer.” 


Private letters as well as accounts in the South African newspapers (not 
only at the time, but also subsequently, on ‘‘ the Anniversary of Draaibosch”’), 
and narratives sent to The Times by some who had been present at the 
fight, on the occasion of Colonel Moore’s sad death long afterwards,* all 
bear witness that this small combat in a now forgotten war was, in truth, 
a ‘‘ hazardous encounter,”’ which might easily have become a disaster and in 
its sequel fraught with serious consequences to the Colony. 

The men of The Connaught Rangers present were mostly very young, 
and not one of them had seen an enemy before. Major Moore’s report 
indeed, while praising their pluck, remarks that “‘ their fire was very wild.” 
Colonel Lambert, commenting on this, wrote: ‘‘ I would explain that some 
of the men engaged had never fired and that others had only been put through 
a Recruits’ course, which was carried out at Athlone during the winter 
months, under great disadvantages.”” The handful of Frontier Police also 
consisted principally of raw recruits (some of whom were stated to have 
had no training at all), and a number of them became panic-stricken early 
in the affair and fled to their horses.t That Major Moore set a fine example 
and exerted a powerful influence is obvious, and the event showed that he 
was ably seconded by Captain Acklom and Second-Lieutenant Acton. 


1878 
Lieut.-Colonel Lambert’s force at Komgha was next engaged in scouring 
the Chichaba Bush. Large quantities of cattle were captured there and a 
company of the 24th Foot, who were shut up in a small fort at Impetu, 
were relieved. As to other incidents, Lieutenant Moore, who was in com- 
mand of a mixed detachment at Pullen’s Farm about 2} miles from Komgha, 
had an engagement with the enemy on January 4th (1878) in which the 


* He was accidentally drowned in Lough Derg in 1889 during a gale. 

{¢ These poor fellows and the corps to which they belonged were the victims of the make- 
shift policy of their Government, and the inveterate belief of a certain of administrator 
that a man who is given a suit of official clothes and a carbine immedia mes a soldier. 
The more honour to those policemen who gallantly stood their ground ! ne in incident is only 
referred to because it was a most dangerous example to a body of young and imperfectly 
trained men beginning their first fight and opposed to tremendous odds. It is true that those 
who stood fast had no horses to bear them into safety and to have lost their formation would 
have meant massacre, but the danger of a panic is not to be averted on the spur of the moment 
by reasoning for which there is no time. 
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regiment lost one man killed and one wounded. Towards the end of the 
month Major E. Hopton returned from the Trans-Kei to take up the Komgha 
command in succession to Colonel Lambert, who then joined Head-quarters 
at King William’s Town. 

The command of Major Hopton’s column in the Trans-Kei was taken up 
by Major Owen, also of the 88th. This column was joined on January 13th 
by Colonel Glyn’s at Nyumaxa and an attack took place on large bodies of 
the enemy, then gathering on the adjacent heights. Colonel Glyn had com- 
mand of the whole force, Major Owen retaining that of his own column, 
which formed the first line. Captain Upcher had charge of the second line. 
The first line consisted of a company of the 24th on the right and one of the 
88th on the left, with two guns under Lieutenant Kell in the centre and 
two rocket parties of the Naval Brigade. One of these rocket parties 
began the attack by opening fire on the Kaffirs as they advanced to meet 
the British at 4.30 p.m., and soon afterwards the action became general. 
“The 88th, gallantly led by Major Owen,” wrote Sir Arthur Cunyng- 
hame, ‘rushed forward with a cheer, and opened a hot fire on the 
Kaffirs, who were creeping up the kloofs, taking advantage of the long 
grass and broken ground.’”’ The company of the 88th was briskly en- 
gaged (four men were wounded, three severely, at the outset), whereupon 
Colonel Glyn reinforced them with the mounted men of the 24th. These 
left their horses on the brow of the hill and attacked the enemy in skir- 
mishing order with good effect. The Kaffirs however came up in so great 
strength that the reserve under Captain Upcher had to be thrown into the 
fight, and by outflanking the hostile right, compelled the enemy to retire. 
The pursuit which promptly began had to be stopped at six o’clock owing 
to the approach of night and after that the troops returned tocamp. Fifty- 
four of the enemy’s dead were counted, but beyond that their total loss 
must have been severe. The 88th had four wounded, as stated. Private 
Thomas Prendergast was mentioned in despatches for gallantry in carrying 
a wounded comrade out of danger under a very heavy fire. 

The last serious combat in the war took place at Quintana on February 
7th when the 24th Foot repulsed an attack by allied bodies of Gaikas and 
Galekas. The tribes after this made no further stand in large bodies. A 
severe drought, also, which brought the natives to the verge of starvation, 
materially aided in bringing the insurrection to an end.* The goth Foot 
and a field battery arrived at this time from home as a reinforcement. 


* It should perhaps be mentioned that simultaneously with the movements described, 
separate operations were carried on by the Cape War Minister with a Burgher force, inde- 
sea of the control of the military authorities. The dismissal of the Ministry, by Sir 

e Frere, is a matter of history. 
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To assist in stamping out the last attempts of the insurrection a mounted 
troop of thirty-two men under Lieutenant Maher was raised in the 88th. 
It took part in operations in the Peri Bush during March and April and was 
afterwards stationed at Komgha until broken up in July. 

On February 26th Head-quarters and F Company embarked at East 
London for Cape Town, arriving on the 28th. In March, therefore, The 
Connaught Rangers had F Company at Cape Town, C at St. Helena, half 
of D at Simon’s Town, E at Kei Road, and the rest of the battalion at 
Komgha. On July 23rd 1878 orders were received for three of the companies 
on the frontier to proceed to the Mauritius to relieve a detachment of the 
Buffs, and for the other two companies to return to Cape Town. Accordingly 
A and G embarked at East London on the 31st and rejoined Head-quarters 
on August 3rd. 3B, E and H, under Major Owen, embarked at the same place 
during September in H.M.S. Tyne, which had brought from Cape Town 
sundry detached men of these companies, and reached the Mauritius on 
October gth. 

These arrangements however had scarcely been completed when they 
were altered by the outbreak of another war in South Africa. This time 
the trouble was with the Zulus, undoubtedly the most formidable tribe, 
or group of tribes, in South Africa. The first warning came on November 
2nd, when telegraphic instructions were received for the 88th to be held 
in readiness to proceed to King William’s Town again, to relieve the Ist 
Battalion 24th Foot. On the 11th Head-quarters, with A, D and G Com- 
panies, under Lieut.-Colonel Lambert, embarked in the Tyne for conveyance 
to East London. Colonel Hassard, Commandant at Cape Town, issued a 
farewell order on their departure expressing his thanks to the 88th for 
their ‘‘ cordial co-operation and assistance in carrying out the duties of the 
garrison, as well as the more harassing one of large fatigue parties, in 
landing stores, etc., for the Frontier, which have been performed (though 
not the most pleasant of a soldier’s duty) with cheerfulness and alacrity.” 
The Rangers disembarked at East London on November 16th and proceeded 
by rail to King William’s Town, where they occupied the barracks vacated 
by the 24th Foot. F Company which had been left at Cape Town pro- 
ceeded thence to St. Helena to relieve C Company, which was brought to 
Pietermaritzburg (Natal) in December. 


: 1879 
The effective strength on January Ist 1879 was 29 officers, 48 sergeants, 
and 871 rank and file (including drummers). 
A public notification by the Government of the causes necessitating 
hostilities was issued on January 4th and was followed by the invasion 
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of Zululand by the British troops. Then, on January 22nd, came the 
historic disaster at Isandhlwana when practically the rst Battalion 24th 
Foot was annihilated by the Zulus, bringing about the immediate retreat 
of the column commanded by Lieut.-General Lord Chelmsford and a fresh 
plan of operations. Reinforcements were hastened out from home, and 
meanwhile, in the emergency, to meet the needs of the situation the 88th 
were ordered to Natal. The women and children and invalids were sent to 
Cape Town and on February 4th the three companies with Head-quarters 
embarked at East London in the S.S. Anglian. They arrived at Durban 
(Natal) on the 7th and on the roth A and G Companies commenced their 
march to Stanger. Head-quarters proceeded to Pietermaritzburg where 
C Company was already posted and D Company remained at Durban. On 
February 21st G Company was sent to the lower Tugela River and occupied 
Fort Pearson. 

Other regimental moves to strengthen the forces available in Natal 
were these. When the news of Isandlhwana was received at St. Helena, 
H.M.S. Shah happened to be there on the way home from the Pacific. Her 
commander, feeling justified in departing from the letter of his instructions, 
embarked F Company of the 88th and a battery of artillery and made for 
Natal. The Shah landed them at Durban on the 28th and a week later 
F and D Companies left Durban together for Stanger. The 57th Foot also, 
which had been about to return from Ceylon in the ordinary course, 
was ordered to South Africa by telegraph and reached Durban on 
March rith. On arrival at Stanger, F Company of the 88th relieved A, 
and A and D proceeded to the lower Tugela, which was reached on 
March roth. D Company then garrisoned Fort Pearson and A Company 
joined G on the Zulu side of the river. Lieut.-Colonel Hopton, who had 
been employed as Transport Officer at Pietermaritzburg, now came to take 
command of the three companies. On April 12th F Company also arrived 
on the lower Tugela, having been relieved at Stanger by B, which had been 
brought back from the Mauritius and had landed at Durban on March 
26th. Lastly, on April 14th, Head-quarters and C Company reached the 
Front. There were thus five companies of the 88th along the river, with 
another company at Stanger a little to the rear. The two others—E and 
H—remained at the Mauritius. 

Lord Chelmsford began his advance for the relief of Etshowe on March 
29th with a force of about 5,600 (including native contingents) leaving only 
the 88th on the river. After successfully repulsing a Zulu attack, he relieved 
Etshowe, bringing away the garrison and stores, and withdrew most of the 
troops to the Tugela. Ginghilovo, where the action had been fought, was 
retained as an advanced post. Lieutenant J. Thirkill of the 88th, who had 
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been employed on transport duty at Etshowe, died at Stanger on April 22nd 
from enteric fever contracted during the siege. 

Reinforcing troops were meanwhile arriving from home, with the general 
officers appointed to command them. The ‘ South African Field Force ” 
was then completely reorganized on April 13th in two Infantry Divisions 
{of two brigades each) with an independent Infantry Brigade and a Cavalry 
Brigade. The First Division was composed thus: 


1st Brigade: 2nd Battalion 3rd (Buffs), 88th, and g9th * Foot; part 
of the Naval Brigade; two batteries of Royal Artillery; a com- 
pany of Engineers; some irregular cavalry and a battalion of 
natives, 

2nd Brigade: 57th,t 3rd Battalion 60th, and orst Foot ; + the rest of the 
Naval Brigade ; and a similar provision of artillery and auxiliaries. 


Major-General C. H. Crealock assumed command of the division on 
April 18th at Fort Pearson. The rst Brigade was commanded by Brigadier 
Pearson and the 2nd by Brigadier Clarke. Divisional Head-quarters and 
the 1st Brigade remained on the Tugela. The 2nd Brigade was about 
35 miles in advance and some 7 miles from the coast, at ‘‘ Fort Chelmsford,” 
the place selected for forming a depét of supplies for the further advance 
of the division. In connection with that, large detachments from the Ist 
Brigade were constantly employed escorting convoys to the Amatikuli 
River, where they met similar detachments from the 2nd Brigade with 
empty wagons. The country where the First Division operated com- 
prised the more unhealthy region towards the coast, and bad weather 
and the harassing nature of the duty caused considerable sickness among 
both officers and men. The Rangers however, probably owing to their 
being acclimatized and hardened after their campaign in Kaffraria, suffered 
little in comparison with other regiments. A draft of 120 men joined from 
the 87th Foot on June 13th, under Captain Sir G. Larpent of the 88th. 

General Crealock’s advance began on June 8th, and on the 17th the rst 
Brigade advanced from the Tugela, reaching Fort Chelmsford on the 2oth. 
Here D and F Companies of the 88th were left, under Lieut.-Colonel Hopton. 
The division continued to march to the Umlalas River which was bridged 
by the pontoon train. At the place of crossing strong fatigue parties were 
sent out to construct a fort on a hill on the opposite bank of the river, 
called Fort Napoleon. The Rangers, with two guns from the Naval Brigade 
and detachments of the Royal Engineers and Lonsdale’s Horse, under 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Lambert, occupied this fort on the 27th. The 
division then proceeded to “‘ Port Durnford,’’ on the coast about 8 miles 


* Now 2nd Battalion Wiltshire Regiment. {~ Now 1st Battalion Middlesex Regiment. 
~ Now rst Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
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distant, where the surf was found less difficult than elsewhere and it was 
practicable to land supplies. A few days later D and F Companies joined 
from Fort Chelmsford and A and F went on to Port Durnford. 

Lord Wolseley (then Lieut.-General Sir Garnet Wolseley), who had 
been appointed Governor of Natal with the local rank of General, arrived 
at Durban on June 28th. 

It was decided early in July that the division should be supplied entirely 
through Port Durnford. The companies at that place marched back on 
July roth to Fort Napoleon with a convoy of fifty empty wagons. At 
Fort Napoleon a company of the 2nd Battalion The Buffs took over the 
fort, whereupon the whole of the 88th moved on as escort to the convoy. 
That loaded up at Fort Chelmsford and set out on the 13th to meet the 
Second Division, which had been engaged at the battle of Ulundi. A new 
route was taken to Etshowe, and on the 15th a laager was formed on the 
south bank of the Umlalas. The place was named ‘“‘ Camp Connaught.” 
The Rangers now quitted the First Division. Having handed over the convoy 
the battalion (except F Company) returned on July 30th with the empty 
wagons to Fort Chelmsford. By then the war was ending. The operations 
of the Second Division and General Wood’s Brigade had broken the enemy’s 
resistance, and finally Cetewayo, the Zulu king, was captured on August 
18th. 

The Zulu War over, on August 23rd (F Company having joined Head- 
quarters the evening before) The Connaught Rangers left Fort Chelmsford 
en route to Natal. Saccharine was reached on the 29th and next day the 
regiment went by rail to Pinetown, a small village about 14 miles from 
Durban, where regiments encamped as they returned from Zululand. 
Orders were received here by the 88th to return to Cape Town to pick up 
the heavy baggage and married families and proceed to India. They 
embarked at Durban in the S.S. City of Venice on September 6th and reached 
Cape Town on the 12th. 

The 88th were distributed between Cape Town and Wynberg until 
October 4th. Then they concentrated at Simon’s Town and embarked in 
H.M. troopship Crocodile, which weighed anchor the same evening. Men 
within eighteen months of the completion of their service were left at Cape 
Town, together with Captains Bowen and Larpent, for passage to England. 
The strength embarked was therefore only 14 officers, 30 sergeants and 559 
rank and file. Lieut.-Colonel Lambert was in command. At Port Louis, 
Mauritius, the two companies (E and H), which had been there for a twelve- 
month, came on board the Crocodile, increasing the strength of the Rangers 
by 158 of all ranks. 

Bombay was reached on October 28th and next day the regiment dis- 
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embarked and proceeded to Deolali rest-camp. The 88th, which had 
originally been intended to proceed to Bangalore in Southern India, was 
here diverted to Mooltan to replace the 85th Foot which had gone forward for 
the Afghan war. Mooltan being near the frontier, it was considered advisable 
to garrison it. The regiment accordingly left Deolali on November 3rd and 
4th by wings in troop trains and reached Mooltan on the roth and 11th. 
On November 16th D Company started for the frontier post of Dera Ismail 
Khan, on the Indus farther north, which was reached on December Ist. 

General William Irwin was appointed Colonel of The Connaught Rangers 
on April gth 1879, on the decease of General Sir Horatio Shirley. General 
Shirley had held the Colonelcy since September, 1874. 


1880-1881 

The 88th was inspected by Brigadier-General J. Murray, C.B. (Command- 
ing the Lahore Division), on February 11th, 12th and 13th, and was specially 
complimented on its drill. It was subsequently notified from the Horse 
Guards that the Commander-in-Chief was 

“‘much pleased with the highly efficient state of the corps, which at 
the time of the inspection had but recently arrived in India after a 
long period of arduous service in South Africa, and His Royal Highness’ 
commendation may be conveyed to Lieutenant-Colonel W. Lambert 
and all ranks,”’ 

Colonel Lambert, having completed five years in command of the 
regiment, retired on half-pay on December 18th and was succeeded by 
Lieut.-Colonel E. Hopton. On the last day of the year G Company started 
for Dera Ismail Khan to relieve D Company. 

The regiment was inspected again by Brigadier-General Murray on 
February 5th and 6th 1881 and this was later notified from the authorities 
at home: . 
“The inspection of this battalion appears to have been a very 

satisfactory one in every respect, but His Royal Highness hopes to 
see a still further decrease in the number of Courts Martial.” 

On July 1st 1881 by the Reorganization of the Army which then came 
into force the battalion ceased to be a regiment in itself and in common with 
the rest of the Infantry lost its regimental number. Since 1873, as has 
been said, the 87th and 88th “regiments,” being single battalions, had 
formed together a sort of provisional regiment for administrative purposes, 
with a depét in common and obtaining recruits jointly though keeping their 
individual titles and facings. The ‘“ 88th Regiment of Foot,’’ as such, 
officially ceased to be on the night of June 30th 1881. It had existed as the 
88th for eighty-eight years—all but three months. 
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1881-1899. THE REGIMENTAL ESTABLISHMENT UNDER THE TERRITORIAL 
SCHEME. STATIONS IN INDIA. PRESENTATION OF COLOURS BY THE 
DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. THE HIGHEST FIGURE OF MERIT FOR 
MUSKETRY IN THE BRITISH ARMY. ADEN. RETURN TO ENGLAND ; 
MEETING WITH THE SECOND BATTALION AT MALTA. THE REGIMENTAL 
CENTENARY CELEBRATION: THE OLD PENINSULAR COLOURS OF THE 
88th PRESENTED. IRELAND. ORDERED TO SOUTH AFRICA. 
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HE Connaught Rangers were fortunate in retaining their regimental 

title without alteration or addition under the Territorial Scheme. 
The 88th became simply the 1st Battalion of The Connaught 
' | Rangers, the new regiment being composed thus : 
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Ist Battalion— late 88th Foot. 
2nd i « Oth 4, 
. iL - 3rd oe South Mayo Militia. 
irisenid | 4th es Galway 
oh ny | 5th _ Roscommon 
tt | € 4 6th pe North Mayo és 
SOE RH nee The Leitrim Militia which had become the 8th Battalion Rifle Brigade 
" Bal : é was also “ attached ’’ to the district, but was not part of the regiment. 
priaky Te The depét remained at Galway and its district was now called ‘“ Regi- 
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mental District No. 88.’ * 


hae The facings of the reorganized regiment were ordered to be dark green, 

ari ver which was to be the national facing colour for Irish infantry. As however 
j : Royal regiments were to retain blue facings The Connaught Rangers were 
7 the only scarlet regiment to wear this national colour. 


! | The establishment of the line battalions and depét of The Connaught 
VRE Z Rangers was fixed as follows: 


_ © Not that there were eighty-eight such districts—there were only sixty-eight—but each 
» oF . district was henceforward called by the former regimental number of its senior regular bat- 
| lak ; talion. The regiments of infantry formed at this time were described as ‘‘ Territorial Regi- 
: i ments ’’ in the Army Lists until, in recent years, the word ‘‘ Territorial’? was required for 
shi i another purpose. 
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As compared with this establishment the effective strength of the 1st 
Battalion on January Ist 1882 was 840 of all ranks. Concurrently with 
these changes considerable alterations were made as to conditions of service, 
enlistment, re-engagement, etc. 

The other single battalion line regiment amalgamated with the 88th 
Foot to form The Connaught Rangers under this scheme, the 94th Foot, 
has had during its separate existence, and since, its own history, dealt 
with in detail in the second volume. It was associated with the 88th in 
the Peninsular War as one of the regiments of the famous Third Division, 
although in another brigade of the division, and was engaged with the 88th 
in most of the actions from February 1811 to 1814, the end of the war. 
The occasions on which it met the 88th after that down to 1900 are noted 
in this chapter. 

This summary of the services of the 94th may conveniently suffice here. 
The 94th Foot, though formed as recently as 1823, had always worn the green 
facings, having been regarded as a revival of the ‘‘ Scotch Brigade ”’ of 1794 
which was numbered the g4th in 1802 and disbanded in 1818. The title 
was derived from the original historic ‘‘ Scots Brigade,” long maintained 
in the Dutch service. Denationalized by the Dutch Government in 1783 
and its distinctive uniform and regimental colours taken from it, many 
of the officers returned to Great Britain, where, ten years later, certain of 
them were appointed to the British “Scotch Brigade,” thus in a sense 
maintaining a connection. At first the “ Scotch Brigade ” of 1794 consisted 
of two battalions which wore the Highland dress. It was sent to India, 
whence after long and arduous service it returned to England as a single 
battalion (and a mere skeleton one) in 1808. The Highland dress was 
then discontinued in that and a number of other regiments—“ to facilitate 
recruiting ’’ as it was said. Early in 1810 the 94th landed in the Peninsula, 
and after taking part in the defence of Cadiz joined the main army in Por- 
tugal in February 1811, when it was posted to the Third Division. With 
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that the 94th took its part until the close of the war in 1814, after which 
the regiment returned to Ireland and remained there until its reduction. 
Re-formed in 1823, the 94th served at Gibraltar and Malta during the next 
ten years; and in the East Indies, at Aden, and in Burma from 1839 to 
1854. In 1858 they again landed in India, returning home in 1868. In 
1879 they were sent to South Africa, and were engaged at the battle of 
Ulundi, in the expedition against Sekukuni under Sir Garnet Wolseley 
(afterwards Viscount and Field-Marshal), and against the Boers, their 
disaster and losses at Bronkhorst Spruit being a matter of history, as is 
the very gallant feat of the holding by a subaltern and fifty-three men of 
the 94th of Lydenburg for twelve weeks until the conclusion of peace. 
The principal link connecting the two regiments, now welded together as 
two battalions of ‘‘ The Connaught Rangers,’’ was therefore their simul- 
taneous service for three and a half years in the “ Fighting Division ”’ of 
Wellington’s Peninsular Army. And indeed soldiers could surely desire no 
better link ! 

To return to the annals of what had now become the Ist Battalion The 
Connaught Rangers. Brigadier-General R. Blair presented the medals 
for the South African campaigns on July 22nd 1881 and in a short address 
recalled the honours gained by the 88th in the Peninsula and elsewhere. 
He also alluded in very complimentary terms to the conduct of the young 
soldiers of the Rangers at Draaibosch. 

General Blair used the following words in the course of his address : 


“You, as the 88th, Connaught Rangers, have had more than your 
share in England’s glorious deeds. Few regiments can show the roll 
of honours in their Colours that you can. What the Rangers did 
under Picton is a matter of history, but I am confident that The Con- 
naught Rangers of to-day only lack the opportunity to do what their 
ancestors did. Indeed the South African campaign was not without 
its incidents in proof that the same Irish pluck and determination 
displayed at Bussaco, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, was not wanting in 
the boys of 1877 ; of course I allude to Draaibosch, where, but a handful 
of you, quietly awaited the advance of the Kaffirs from all sides, in 
what, but for your coolness and courage, must have proved over- 
whelming numbers.”’ 


At Mooltan a riot broke out on September 2oth arising from a quarrel 
between Mohammedans and Hindus. The Rangers were called out to assist 
in quelling it and the city was occupied by strong pickets for several days 
until order was restored. A Company, under Captain Maher, started to 
relieve G Company at Dera Ismail Khan on December 3Ist. 
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1882 


The rst Battalion was inspected on February 7th 1882 by Major-General 
R. Hume, C.B., commanding the Lahore Division. The notification referring 
to this inspection subsequently received from the authorities at home, ran: 


“The conduct of the Battalion, although much improved, is still 
not what it ought to be, in a Battalion which is reported to be in such 
satisfactory order.” 


During the latter portion of the year a severe epidemic of fever and ague 
prevailed in The Connaught Rangers. The daily average of sick, including 
both the men in hospital and those detained in quarters, was it would 
appear over 300. A bungalow was vacated and used as a temporary hospital, 
about seventy patients being accommodated in it, while in addition many 
men were kept in bed im barracks. The battalion moved into camp on 
December 26th. 


1883 


The 2nd Battalion The Manchester Regiment, relieved The Connaught 
Rangers on January Ist 1883, and on the same day A Company of the 
Rangers rejoined Head-quarters from Dera Ismail Khan. This company 
however was suffering so severely from fever and ague that on the recom- 
mendation of the medical authorities it was detained at Mooltan. The rest 
of the battalion left on January 3rd, reaching Umballa by way of Lahore 
on the 13th. A Company was picked up at Lahore, having come on by 
rail from Mooltan on the previous day. The march was resumed on February 
16th, 208 non-commissioned officers and men whose period of Army service 
had expired being left at the Rest Camp, under Captain A. H. Wood, for 
passage to England. On March roth, near Moradabad, the battalion was 
divided. B, E, F and G Companies proceeded via Bareilly to Shahjehanpore, 
where they arrived on the 18th and where Major Brind took over command 
of the half-battalion. Head-quarters with the remaining companies reached 
their station, Chaubuttia, near Ranikhet, on the 21st, having marched a 
distance of 716 miles. Here, on May 17th, the Head-quarters’ half-battalion 
was inspected again by Brigadier-General Blair, commanding the Rohilcund 
District. The returns as to offences and punishments were apparently 
more pleasing to the authorities on this occasion. The subsequent remarks 
from the Horse Guards ran: 


“It is satisfactory to His Royal Highness to find there is no further 
occasion to complain of the conduct of this Battalion, which is in all 
respects in creditable order except as regards musketry, which it 1s 
hoped will improve.”’ 


By 
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Major Brind having been appointed a Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant- 
General, Major Sir G. Larpent took over the command of the half-battalion 
at Shahjehanpore on July 3oth. On October 30th the other half-battalion 
marched from Chaubuttia and on the 29th reached Bareilly, where they 
remained under canvas for a month until the barracks had been vacated 
by the 1st Battalion King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry. As 287 men 
had been sent home this year against 80 who had come out to join, the 
effective strength on January Ist 1884 showed an appreciable diminution, 
being 589 of allranks. The Army Circulars of May 1884 fixed the establish- 
ment of the 1st Battalion at a total of 912. 


1884 


General Blair inspected the Head-quarters’ half-battalion at Bareilly 
on January 25th and 26th. Authority being obtained for exchanging the 
half-battalions at Head-quarters and at Shahjehanpore, on March 7th, 
A,C,D and H Companies marched from Bareilly to Shahjehanpore. The 
other four companies on relief marched from Bareilly to Shahjehanpore, 
where they arrived on the 17th. They continued the march with Head- 
quarters for Chaubuttia next day, the place of The Connaught Rangers at 
Bareilly being taken by another regiment. Chaubuttia was reached on 
April 4th. Major Sir G. Larpent remained in command of the Shahjehanpore 
detachment, having been permitted to exchange companies with Major 
Acklom. During August this detachment was moved to Bareilly to relieve 
the 2nd Battalion East Surrey Regiment, ordered to Egypt. Three deaths 
from cholera occurred among the Rangers at Bareilly. The Head-quarters’ 
half-battalion left Chaubuttia on November 23rd and arrived at Bareilly 
on December gth. For the first time since its arrival in India in 1879 the 
whole battalion was now assembled in quarters: it had previously only 
been temporarily united while on the move. 


1885 
The Rangers were inspected on January 12th and 13th 1885, by Brigadier- 
General T. E. Gordon, C.B., now commanding the Rohilcund District. The 


official comment upon the report of his inspection was very gratifying. 
It ran: 


‘“‘His Royal Highness is much pleased with the report, which 
reflects credit upon its late commanding officer, Colonel Hopton, and 
all ranks.” 


On January 21st the battalion marched out of Bareilly for Jullundur. 
On the previous day the Brigadier addressed the Rangers on parade, com- 
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plimenting the men on their good behaviour and expressing regret at losing 
them from his command. Colonel Hopton bade farewell to the battalion 
on January 26th and retired on half-pay, after having served in the corps 
for over thirty years. He was succeeded in the command by Colonel W. L. 
Dalrymple. That officer however was at the time Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General of the Sirhind Division and was not able to take up command of 
the battalion until March 17th following. 

On February 3rd the Rangers marched into Meerut where it had been 
arranged to halt for a few days in order to have new Colours presented. The 
Colours were presented by H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught on the 6th, 
the troops at Meerut being on parade to witness the ceremony. After the 
presentation the Duke addressed the Rangers, and Major Acklom, who was 
in temporary command, made the reply. The Colours presented on this 
occasion had been in the possession of the rst Battalion since 1877 but 
owing to permission having been refused for the new Colours to be presented, 
affixed on the old poles, they had temporarily been kept in store.* 

The march was resumed on February oth. At Umballa A Company, 
under Major Curran, was left to proceed to Dagshai for the hot weather. 
Jullundur was reached on March 4th. There Major-General Wright inspected 
the battalion a few days after its arrival and expressed himself much pleased 
with the general appearance of the men. On April 23rd, H Company (made 
up to a strength of 100) started for Bhagsu, to be stationed there during the 
hot weather. 

The Rangers marched from Jullundur to Umballa on November 2nd 
1885 to take part in a Camp of Exercise, A and H Companies rejoining. It 
was brigaded with the 2nd Battalion Derbyshire Regiment, and the 28th 
and 31st Punjab Infantry, as the 2nd Brigade, second Division, Northern 
Army. Colonel H. Wemyss, C.B. (31st Punjab Infantry) was the Brigadier. 
Colonel Dalrymple having been appointed to the command of the 2nd 
Brigade, Second Division, Southern Army, the command of The Connaught 
Rangers during the manceuvres devolved upon Colonel C. T. W. Penton. 


1886 


The operations culminated on January roth 1886 in a sham battle near 
the Indian historic field of Paniput, the ‘‘ Southern Force ”’ being defeated 
and falling back on Delhi. The General Officer Commanding notified the 
force that the Commander-in-Chief in India had expressed himself in com- 
plimentary terms of the manner in which the operations of the day were 
carried out. He added for his own part that the success attained was 
entirely due to the spirit of endurance and discipline of the troops. On 

| ® Vol. II. Appendix. The Colours. 
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January roth took place the ‘“‘ Grand March Past ” before the Viceroy, the 
Commander-in-Chief and a large staff, there being present also officers from 
several European nations and from the United States. 

The effective strength of the battalion, which was 589 in January 1884, 
had fallen to 542 in January 1885, but during 1885 transfers to the Reserve 
were suspended by Royal Proclamation (owing to the Penjdeh difficulty 
with Russia primarily) and men who would otherwise have been sent home 
were detained till the next trooping-season. Strong drafts however (384 
men in all) sent out raised the strength by January Ist 1886 to 800 of 
all ranks. Colonel Dalrymple resumed command on January 21st. On 
the manceuvre-force being broken up the battalion again detached ccm- 
panies to Dagshai and Bhagsu. 

The inspection was made at Jullundur by Major-General D. MacFarlane, 
commanding the Sirhind Division, on March 29th 1886. In October a gloom 
was cast over the Rangers by the death at Jullundur on the 25th of Captain 
D. J. N. Webb, at the early age of twenty-nine. 

Another Camp of Exercise was formed at the end of the year. BCom- 
pany, which left Bhagsu on October Ist to join Head-quarters, did not arrive 
there till the 19th, having been detained for a few days at Hoshiarpore 
by the civil authorities to quell a riot. On its arrival Head-quarters with 
A, B, E, G and H Companies marched from Jullundur for the camp 
at Umballa, which they reached on November 29th. They were joined 
there by F Company from Dagshai. 


1887 


The battalion remained in camp during January 1887. It obtained 
the highest percentage in field-firing of all the regiments then at Umballa. 
During the year a notable improvement in the shooting of the corps had 
taken place and the Major-General commanding remarked on this year’s 
“‘ Figure of Merit’ as ‘‘ most satisfactory.”” Head-quarters and the six 
companies returned to Jullundur in February. 

The celebration of the Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s Accession, which fell 
in 1887, had been fixed by the authorities for the early part of the year, 
being more suitable in India than during the summer heat. The Connaught 
Rangers took part in the celebration, and availed themselves of the per- 
mission to subscribe towards the National Memorial to be erected in London 
in commemoration of the event (the ‘‘ Imperial Institute ’’). 

Major-General MacFarlane made the annual inspection of the battalion 
on March 23rd and 24th and expressed himself well pleased. On April 
Ist D Company marched from Jullundur and reached Dharmsala on the 
11th. Colonel Dalrymple’s period of command expired on June 30th when 
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he issued a farewell Regimental Order. Major Brind, who had been serving 
as Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General in Rohilcund, rejoined the battalion 
on July 9th and was subsequently gazetted Lieut.-Colonel and to command, 
as from July rst. Later in the year D Company rejoined Head-quarters 
while B and E marched to Dagshai. The establishment of battalions serving 
in India had been increased this year to 1,025 of all ranks. 


1888 


The Rangers were inspected again on February 24th and 25th 1888 by 
General MacFarlane, who, as before, expressed himself highly pleased with 
the appearance of the men on parade. On the roth of the following month 
an inspection was made by the Commander-in-Chief in India, Lord Roberts 
(then Sir Frederick Roberts), who was on tour. C Company was detailed 
- to Bhagsu on April rst and rejomed Head-quarters on October 31st. On 
December 22nd the battalion lost by the death of Major Hayne a genial 
comrade and a keen and zealous soldier. Two strong drafts came out to 
India during the year, bringing up the strength to about 970 of all ranks. 


1889 


A detachment of 400 non-commissioned officers and men (comprising 
A, D, F and G Companies) under command of Major S. Acklom, with Major 
Carpenter, Captain Freckleton, and six subalterns, left Jullundur on January 
23rd 1889 en route for Fort Graham, Gnatong, in the frontier state of Sikkim. 
This detachment relieved a party of similar strength belonging to the 2nd 
Battalion The Derbyshire Regiment and formed part of the Sikkim Expedi- 
tionary Force, in occupation of that State to protect it against raids from 
Thibet. Early in March of the following year (1890) D, F and G Companies 
rejoined Head-quarters. H Company left Head-quarters on the 13th for 
Gnatong. A Company on its arrival rejoined the battalion at Dinapore. 
Finally,'in October 1890, H Company left Sikkim, as the Rangers were about 
to quit India. 

Head-quarters left Jullundur on February 8th 1889 and reached Dinapore 
on the 15th; B and E Companies, temporarily left at Jullundur, followed 
in the next month. The last draft from home joined at Dinapore in Decem- 
ber 1888, having awaited the battalion there. This detachment was once 
more inspected by Major-General MacFarlane, commanding the Allahabad 
District, on February 11th. That was the annual inspection, owing to 
the scattered state of the battalion. It was subsequently notified from 
home that 


“His Royal Highness considers the report generally satisfactory, 


we Dis a 
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and is pleased to observe the improvement in musketry, and also the 
decrease in Courts Martial.” * 


A continued improvement in musketry was made during the year. 


“The excellent results obtained by this Battalion are most satis- 
factory and creditable to all concerned ” 


was the official comment by Sir F. Roberts (Lord Roberts) on the 1888-9 
course. At the Central Rifle Meeting at Meerut in December 1889, under 
the auspices of the Bengal Presidency Rifle Association, the championship 
of the association (carrying with it a silver medal) was won by Private 
Flynn, a bandsman of The Connaught Rangers, who also won a bronze 
medal. A silver medal was awarded to Sergeant Butler of the battalion, 
attached as Instructor to the Oudh Volunteer Rifles. 

In November the regiment heard of the death by drowning in Ireland 
of Colonel H. G. Moore, V.C., C.B., who had served in the Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders after leaving the 88th. General Irwin, Colonel of the rst 
Battalion Connaught Rangers since April 1879, died at the end of the year. 
Lieut.-General J. E. Thackwell, C.B., was appointed to the Colonelcy. 


1890 

The battalion was inspected on January 29th 1890 by Major-General 
Sir John Hudson, K.C.B., whose report was favourably commented on by 
the Commanders-in-Chief both at Home and in India. When the results 
of the annual musketry course of the Army im India were published in 
August 1890 the Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers headed the list 
with a figure of merit of 176°30, beating the 4th Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifles, which stood second, by 8:08 points. This figure, moreover, was 
not approached by any battalion serving at Home or in the Colonies. 

On April 12th Captain P. A. Rutherfoord-Reade died of smallpox at 
Dinapore, much regretted. 

E Company was detached to Fort Chunar from June to October when 
the whole battalion was again assembled at Dinapore. It started on.the 
28th and 2goth in two wings for Deolali, arriving on November 2nd and 3rd. 
On the 6th Head-quarters and seven companies embarked at Bombay for 
Aden in H.M.S. Malabar. B Company had to be left at Deolali, as there 
was not accommodation at Aden for an eighth company. 

At Aden, which was reached on November 12th, the troops were located 

® There was a great diminution in offences of all descriptions during 1889, which year was 
marked however by one exceptional crime. In August Colour-Sergeant B. Bowen was mur- 


dered by Private P. Byrne, who stabbed him in his bed. Byrne was caught red-handed, 
tried by General Court Martial and hanged at Dinapore on October rst. 
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MALTA—OFFICERS—Ist and 2nd Battalions, The Connaught Rangers. 
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5th December 1891. 
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as follows : Head-quarters and four companies at the Crater, two companies 
at the Isthmus, and one company at Steamer Point. Those stationed at 
the Isthmus however suffered so severely from fever that early in December 
it was vacated by all except the company going through the musketry 
course. Aden was visited on December 16th by the Russian Tsarevitch 
(the late Tsar Nicholas IT) on his way to tour in India. F Company furnished 
a guard of honour at the landing-stage. 


1891 


The Rangers were inspected in January by Brigadier-General Jopp, 
commanding the Aden District, and in March by Lieut.-General Sir G. 
Greaves, K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, then visiting 
Aden. The figure of merit of the battalion in the annual musketry course 
1890-91 was again very good, but Sir G. Greaves, acting on a report from the 
Deputy-Assistant-Adjutant-General for Musketry that some of the men 
had tampered with their arms by lightening the ‘“‘ pull-off,” directed that 
the battalion should forfeit all musketry prizes gained during the annual 
course and that the figure of merit should be marked “‘ cancelled.”’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Brind, having completed four years in command, was 
placed on half-pay on June 30th and handed over the battalion to Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir George A. de Hochepied Larpent, Bart. 

Then came the return home, B Company embarking at Bombay on 
November 18th on board H.M. troopship Serafis, which took the rest of 
the battalion on board at Aden on the 24th. 

At Malta, on December 5th, the two battalions of The Connaught Rangers 
met as such, for the first time. It was a notable meeting, and the event 
was celebrated by the officers and sergeants of the 1st Battalion being most 
hospitably entertained by the corresponding ranks of the 2nd Battalion, 
then stationed at Malta. 

The Serapis reached Portsmouth on December 14th and the battalion 
disembarked next day, being welcomed home by many old Rangers. It 
then proceeded to Pembroke Dock. Three hundred and twenty-two non- 
commissioned officers and men were left behmd at Fort Brockhurst, Ports- 
mouth, for discharge or transfer to the Army Reserve. 

At Newport (Monmouthshire) E and G Companies were dropped. There 
was not accommodation at Pembroke Dock as a large party from Shorn- 
cliffe (21x strong in all) joined there. The party had been attached to a 
Provisional Battalion at Shorncliffe. Another party of fifty-nine, under 
Captain Chamier, also joined from the depét. The battalion after these 
changes had a strength of 740 of all ranks, 


R 
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1892-1893 

The Rangers were inspected on July 4th 1892, and again on July 13th 
1893, by Lieut.-General Sir R. Harrison, K.C.B., C.M.G., who expressed 
himself pleased with the results. On May 26th in the latter year Second- 
Lieutenant G. E. Playne, to the general regret of the regiment, accidentally 
shot himself with a revolver. The sojourn at Pembroke Dock was other- 
wise uneventful. The battalion embarked in H.M.S. Asststance for Ports- 
mouth on August 16th 1893, reaching Spithead on the evening of the 17th. 
Next morning the ship was moved into harbour alongside the Dockyard 
Quay, where it was met by the Duke of Connaught, commanding the 
Southern District, and his staff. On account of the great heat however 
the Duke would not allow the disembarkation to take place until half-past 
four in the afternoon. The battalion was then drawn up in three parties 
for inspection by His Royal Highness : B, C, E and G Companies, detailed 
for the forthcoming manceuvres, formed one party ; A, D and F Companies 
for Gosport, formed another ; H Company for Fort Tipnor, the third. 

After the inspection the half-battalion for the manceuvres marched off 
to the Portsdown Hills, where it encamped outside Fort Purbrook. It 
marched on the roth in brigade with the 4th Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, 
and 2nd Battalion Berkshire Regiment, to Aldershot, which was reached 
on the 21st after camping on the way at Petersfield and Bordon. The 
half-battalion left Aldershot on the 28th as part of the ‘‘ Detached Brigade ” 
(consisting of the rst Battalions of the Lincolnshire Regiment and the 
Derbyshire Regiment, the znd Battalion Berkshire Regiment, and the Ist 
Battalion The Connaught Rangers), under Major-General J. N. Crealock, C.B. 
Marching via Hazeley Heath, Crookham Common, Churn, and Uffington, 
Ashbury near Shrivenham was reached on September Ist. The troops 
remained there in standing camp for the ensuing fortnight. The manceu- 
vres were brought to a close on September 15th by a march-past at Hare 
Warren before Lord Wantage, V.C., Lord-Lieutenant of Berkshire and Her 
Majesty’s representative in the county. The half-battalion returned to 
Portsmouth on the following day by rail and was temporarily accommodated 
partly at Gosport and partly under canvas until the departure of the 2nd 
Battalion the North Staffordshire Regiment, for Dublin. Then the whole 
battalion moved into Anglesea Barracks. 


1894 
The principal regimental event of 1894 was the celebration of the 
Centenary of the formation of ‘‘ The Connaught Rangers,” the exact date of 
which had actually fallen in the preceding September. Regimental Sports 


THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION AT ANGLESEA BARRACKS, PORTSMOUTH. 


Colone! F. J. A. Wallace restores the Colours carried in the Peninsular War. 


4th July 1894. 
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were held in the grounds of Anglesea Barracks on the afternoon of July 
3rd in the presence of a large and brilliant company, and in the evening a 
number of old officers of the Rangers were entertained at dinner in the 
officers’ mess. 

On the morning of the 4th, the battalion paraded for the purpose of again 
receiving its original Peninsular Colours. These Colours had in the first 
place been given to Sir J. A. Wallace (then in command of the Regiment) 
in 1820, when new ones were issued. They were now again presented to 
the Rangers by his son, Colonel F. J. A. Wallace, late of the Scots Greys, 
on the occasion of the Regimental Centenary. Lieut.-General J. Davis, 
C.B., commanding the Southern District, was present at the ceremony 
with his staff. The Colours in possession were trooped : the old ones,* on 
the original poles, were then uncased and handed to Colonel Wallace who 
formally presented them with a brief address. Lieut.-Colonel Sir George 
Larpent replied on behalf of the regiment. The old Colours were carried 
to the saluting-point and the battalion reformed line and presented arms, 
after which the march-past took place. The old Colours afterwards fell 
in behind the existing ones in the centre of the line and were finally marched 
off under escort to the mess, A silver plate was placed on each of the poles 
to record the event.f 

The battalion was inspected on July 7th by General Davis, who expressed 
his satisfaction at the drill and appearance of the men and his intention of 
making a very favourable report. On July 14th four companies, made up 
to war strength, proceeded to manceuvres in the vicinity of the Staff College, 
returning to Portsmouth on August 8th. 


1895 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir G. A. de Hochepied Larpent, Bart., was placed on 
half-pay on June 30th 1895 on completion of four years’ period of command 
and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel L. G. Brooke. On August 5th four 
companies, made up to war strength, as in the previous year, proceeded to 
the New Forest manceuvres. The battalion at the termination of these 
was moved to Yorkshire, three companies under Major J. de C. O’Grady 
going to Bradford, and the other five companies on September 2nd to 
Sheffield. 

During the year the Rangers were inspected on July 5th by General 
Davis, and on October 2nd by Major-General R. T. Thynne, C.B., command- 
ing the North-Eastern District. 


* The Old Colours were carried by 2nd Lieuts. H. F. N. Jourdain and W. N. S. Alexander. 
The Colours in service were carried by Lieuts. W. C. G. Heneker and W. A. 
¢ See Appendix in Vol. —The Colours. 
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1896-1897 

General Thynne also made the inspections of the next two years, on 
July 8th 1896 and May roth 1897. Her Majesty Queen Victoria visited 
Sheffield on June 21st for the purpose of opening the new Town Hall, on 
which occasion The Connaught Rangers furnished a Guard of Honour at 
the railway station, under Captain H. G. Adams-Connor with Lieutenants 
P. T. Horton and H. F. N. Jourdain. On July oth 1897, the battalion pro- 
ceeded from Sheffield to the Curragh for the summer drills and manceuvres 
and afterwards to Athlone, to be stationed there. Two detachments of 
one company each (one to Castlebar and one to Galway) were furnished by 
the battalion while at Athlone. 

1898 

The Rangers left Athlone for the Curragh by march-route on June 6th 
1898 to go through the annual musketry course and take part in the summer 
drills. On the conclusion of these drills, orders were received to proceed 
to England, temporarily, for the Salisbury manceuvres. The Rangers left 
the Curragh on August 16th and again reached Athlone on their return 
from England on September 8th. They were frequently complimented 
during the manceuvres by the Divisional Commander, Major-General 
Thynne. The inspection was made on September 23rd by Major-General 
M. W. Gosset, C.B., commanding the Dublin District, who expressed himself 
very pleased with all he had seen. 


1899 

The Rangers proceeded to the Curragh for the third year in succession 
on May 12th 1899 to take part in the musketry course and summer drills. 
They furnished a Guard of Honour, under Captain G. H. Ford Hutchinson, 
D.S.O., with Lieutenants Hog and Jourdain, on July 3rd, on the occasion 
of a visit paid by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught to Lord Roberts who 
was then on the Curragh. From the Curragh the battalion proceeded on 
August oth to take part in the Irish manceuvres, returning to Athlone on the 
16th of the month. The twocompanies to be detached to Castlebar and Gal- 
way were detained at Head-quarters pending the annual inspection which was 
conducted by Major-General Gosset on August 21st and 22nd. The effective 
strength of the battalion—which had not varied much since its return home, 
keeping between 700 and 800—was 795 at the time of this inspection. 

A month later the political difficulties with the Boer Government in 
South Africa had assumed a threatening aspect, and then, on October 12th, 
War against Great Britain was declared by the South African Republic 
and the Orange Free State. Another period of active service campaigning 
was now in front of The Connaught Rangers. 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: NOVEMBER 1899—FEBRUARY roth 1900. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NATAL: OPERATIONS FOR THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH—SPION KOP—VAAL KRANTZ. 


(The fullest possible particulars being available for the services of 
the Rangers throughout the years of the South African War, it has been 
thought right to compile the narrative in exceptional detail, utilizing to 
the full diaries and personal sources of information and practically on 
occasion relating movements and work of companies from day to day. 
Thus the record should prove of a special and permanent interest to the 
large number of former members of the regiment who took part in the 
operations during the two and a half years of active service in the field.) 


1899 


N the spring of 1899, in anticipation of possible events, the Mobilization 
Section of the War Office turned their attention to the requirements 
of a force for South Africa. Special ‘‘ Regulations for the mobilization 

of a Field Force for service in South Africa’ were accordingly drawn up. 
These regulations were completed and ready for issue in June 1899. In 
their general application they provided for the preparation in time of peace 
of all the machinery which, on the advent of war, would be set in motion 
on the sending round of the one word ‘ Mobilize.” In accordance with 
these regulations the Staffs of the Army Corps, Divisions, Brigades and 
Lines of Communications were nominated and arrangements as to details 
of units drawn up. Thus the 1st Battalion of The Connaught Rangers 
was detailed as part of the 5th, or Irish, Brigade under Major-General A. 
Fitzroy Hart, C.B., which, with the 6th Brigade, composed the Third 
Division, to be commanded by Major-General (Local Lieut.-General) Sir 
W. F. Gatacre, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Orders were received at Athlone on October gth for mobilization for service 
in South Africa. The Head-quarters of the battalion and six companies 
(A, C, E, F,G and H) were quartered at Athlone; B Company, under 
Major M. G. Moore, was at Castlebar; and D under Major N. A. D. 
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Barton, was at Galway. Although mobilization was ordered on October 
oth, the two companies on detachment were not recalled to Head-quarters 
until October 25th. Five hundred and twenty-nine men of the battalion 
were passed as fit for active service and 332 reservists were despatched 
from the depét to join the battalion, only eleven of whom were sent back 
to the depét as medically unfit. The battalion, in khaki, was inspected 
by Lord Roberts on October 30th at Athlone—a special honour. On 
November gth A Company proceeded to Queenstown as an advance party, 
the rest of the battalion following by special train, They embarked on 
November roth in the S.S. Bavarian, chartered as a transport. 

The strength on embarkation was actually twenty-eight officers and 850 
other ranks. One man deserted at Athlone the night before leaving, but 
his absence was not discovered before the battalion arrived at Queenstown, 
as another man who was under age had taken his place and answered to his 
mame on parade at Athlone. This man was not discovered on board until 
the Bavarian had been three days at sea. Thus the battalian embarked 
at full strength. All men under age or medically unfit for service were left 
at Athlone. Nearly all these however joined at a later period of the war. 

The following officers embarked with the battalion : 


Lieut.-Colonel and Brevet-Colonel L. G. Brooke (commanding). 
Major J. de C. O’Grady. 
» M. G. Moore. 
»  N. A. D. Barton. 
Captain A. W. H. Bell. 
FP G. H. Ford-Hutchinson, D.S.O. 
=i J. F. Robertson. 
‘ W. E. Jj. Grylls. 
+ W. S. Sarsfield. 
s J. C. H. Raven. 
Lieutenant A. S. Hog. 
‘5 W. A. White. 
is H. F. N. Jourdain. 
ws W. W. Molony. 
i G. F. Brooke. 
Second-Lieutenant C. E. Hack. 
‘5 F. K. Pomeroy. 
$3 A. F. Lambert. 
ra E. V. Jones. 
r R. L. Payne. 
is S. Hutcheson. 
Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant J. L. J. Conry. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster M. J. Kenny. 
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The following officers were also attached to the Rangers : 


Lieutenant G. E. F. FitzGerald, Bedford Regiment. 
es P. M. Dove, Sherwood Foresters. 
- F. S. Kent, East Yorkshire Regiment. 
A. Wise, and Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 
Major J. H. Curtis, R.A.M.C. (in medical charge). 


Lieutenant and Adjutant P. T. Horton unfortunately contracted scarlet 
fever the day the battalion left Athlone and had to be left behind on 
the sick list. He afterwards joined in Natal. The Bavarian sailed from 
Queenstown on the afternoon of November roth, having also on board the 
1st Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers and Regimental Staff, 3rd Divisional 
Engineers ; 12th Field Company R.E.; No. ro Company R.A.M.C, (Field 
Hospital) ; and No. 16 Company R.A.M.C. (Bearer Company). 

Six Foreign Military Attachés were also on board, with Colonel I. J. C. 
Herbert, C.B., C.M.G.: Lieut.-Colonel D’Amade (France), Lieut.-Colonel 
Stakhovitch (Russia), Major Gentilini (Italy), Captain Trimmel (Austria), 
Captain Baron von Liittwitz (Germany), Captain Slocum (United States). 

Las Palmas was reached on November 14th. The Bavarian anchored 
before noon and after delivering mails put to sea again at half-past two 
next morning. Cape Town was reached on November 28th at noon, where 
orders were received for the battalion to proceed to Durban without delay. 
Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson joined here from service in West Africa. 
Leaving Cape Town at five that afternoon, the Bavarian arrived at 
Durban on the afternoon of December 1st. Here, the Rangers were ordered 
to disembark at once and proceed by train to Pietermaritzburg. The 
landing was effected in just over two hours, by a quarter to five, and the 
battalion started in three trains, the first leaving at half-past nine that night. 
The last train arrived at Pietermaritzburg shortly after six next morning. 
The battalion was encamped at Fort Napier, Pietermaritzburg, until 
December 5th ; then it entrained shortly before midnight and proceeded by 
troop train to Estcourt, arriving at seven on the morning of December 6th. 
Camp was struck before five on December 7th and the battalion marched 
off at six for Frere Camp. Colonel Brooke commanded the force, which 
consisted of a brigade-division of Field Artillery of the 64th and 79th Bat- 
teries, three companies of the rst Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers (which 
were being sent up country to reinforce the znd Battalion of that regiment), 
and the 1st Battalion The Connaught Rangers. At Frere Camp, reached 
half an hour after noon, the battalion jomed the 5th Brigade commanded 
by Major-General Hart. The other battalions in the brigade were the Ist 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, rst Border Regiment and the znd Royal Dublin 
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Fusiliers. The principal British force in Natal was being assembled under 
General Sir Redvers Buller at Frere, facing the Boers under General Louis 
Botha who held the line of the Tugela River. General Buller’s command 
consisted of the 2nd, 4th, 5th and 6th Infantry Brigades, a Naval Brigade 
of 31 officers and 279 other ratings, 2,687 mounted troops, and 1,113 Royal 
Artillery, with Royal Engineers, Army Service Corps, Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and details. The force made up a total of 706 officers and 18,672 
other ranks. 

The Connaught Rangers, as already stated, belonged to the 5th Brigade. 
They were now detailed to form part of the Second (Lieut.-General Sir 
Francis Clery’s) Division, as General Gatacre, who had been nominated 
in the first instance to command the Third Division (5th and 6th Brigades) 
had gone to Queenstown in Cape Colony. The troops composing the 
Third Division had with the exception of the Royal Irish Rifles been sent 
to Natal. The Rangers remained at Frere Camp until December 13th 
when they marched with the 5th Brigade and the remainder of Sir Redvers 
Buller’s force to a camp about 2 miles beyond Chieveley Station. The 
enemy’s position was bombarded on December 14th, but the 5th Brigade 
did not leave camp. That evening at Chieveley Camp Major-General 
Hart assembled the senior officers of the brigade and informed them of 
General Buller’s intention to force the passage of the Tugela next morning 
in connection with which operation a special réle was assigned to the 5th 
Brigade. It was ordered to cross the river at the Bridle Drift, immedi- 
ately west of the junction of Doornkop Spruit and the Tugela, and move 
down the left bank of the river towards the Colenso kopjes. This supple- 
mentary crossing, the Commander-in-Chief hoped, would be accomplished 
before the central attack was delivered, so that thus the 5th Brigade would 
be able to render substantial assistance in the assault on the bridge. 

The orders of Lieut.-General Sir Francis Clery, commanding the South 
Natal Field Force, were as follows *:— 


“‘ Chieveley. 
14th December 1899, I0 p.m. 

“‘r.—The enemy is entrenched in the Kopjes North of Colenso 
Bridge. One large Camp is reported to be near the Ladysmith road, 
about 5 miles north-west of Colenso. Another large camp is reported 
in the hills which lie north of the Tugela in a northerly direction from 
Hlangwhane Hill. 

“‘2.—It is the intention of the General Officer Commanding to force 
the passage of the Tugela to-morrow. 


* History of the War in South Africa, Major-General Sir F. Maurice, K.C.B., Vol. I, pp. 
7-50. 
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‘“‘3.—The 5th Brigade will move from its present camping ground 
at 4.30 a.m. and march towards the Bridle Drift, immediately west 
of the junction of Doornkop Spruit and the Tugela. The Brigade will 
cross at this point, and after crossing move along the left bank of the 
river towards the kopjes north of the iron bridge. 

‘‘4.—The 2nd Brigade will move from its present camping ground 
at 4 a.m. and passing south of the present camping ground of No. 1 
and No. 2 Divisional troops, will march m the direction of the iron 
bridge at Colenso. The brigade will cross at this point and gain posses- 
sion of the kopjes north of the iron bridge. 

‘‘5.—The 4th Brigade will advance at 4.30 a.m. to a point between 
Bridle Drift and the railway, so that it can support either the 5th 
or the 2nd Brigade. 

‘‘6.—The 6th Brigade (less a half Battalion escort to baggage) will 
move at 4 a.m. east of the railway in the direction of Hlangwhane Hill 
to a position where it can protect the right flank of the 2nd brigade, 
and, if necessary, support it or the mounted troops referred to later 
as moving towards Hlangwhane Hill. 

‘‘7,—The Officer Commanding Mounted Brigade will move at 4a.m. 
with a force of 1,000 men and one battery of No. x Brigade Division 
in the direction of Hlangwhane Hill. He will cover the right flank of 
the general movements, and will endeavour to take up a position on 
Hlangwhane Hill, whence he will enfilade the kopjes north of the iron 
bridge. The Officer Commanding Mounted Troops will also detail 
two forces of 300 and 500 men to cover the right and left flanks respec- 
tively and protect the baggage. 

‘‘8.—The 2nd Brigade Division, Royal Artillery will move at 4.30 
a.m. following the 4th Brigade, and will take up a position whence it 
can enfilade the kopjes north of the iron bridge. This Brigade Division 
will act on any orders it received from Major-General Hart. The six 
naval guns (two 4-7-in. and four 12-pounders) now in position north of 
the 4th Brigade will advance on the right of the 2nd Brigade Division, 
Royal Field Artillery. 

‘‘No. 1 Brigade Division, Royal Field Artillery (less one battery 
detached with mounted brigade) will move at 3.30 a.m. east of the 
railway and proceed under cover of the 6th Brigade to a point from 
which it can prepare the crossing for the 2nd Brigade. The six naval 
guns now encamped with No. 2 Divisional Troops will accompany and 
act with this Brigade Division. 

‘*9.—Orders for Ammunition Columns, Field Hospitals and Baggage. 

‘‘r0.—The position of the General Officer Commanding will be near 
the 4-7-in. guns. The Commander Royal Engineers will send two 
sections 17th Company, Royal Engineers with the 5th Brigade, and 
once section and Head-quarters with the 2nd Brigade. 

“‘ 11.—Each infantry soldier will carry 150 rounds on his person, the 
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ammunition now carried in the ox wagons of regimental transport 
being distributed. Infantry great-coats will be carried in two ox 


wagons of regimental transport, if Brigadiers so wish; other stores 
will not be placed in these wagons. 


‘‘12.—The General Officer Commanding 6th Brigade will detail a 
half-battalion as Baggage Guard. The two naval guns now in position 
immediately south of Divisional Head-quarters Camp will move at 
5 a.m. to the position now occupied by the 4-7-in. guns. 

““ By Order, 
“‘(Sd.) B. Hamitton, Colonel, 
‘‘ Assistant-Adjutant-General 
‘‘South Natal Field Force.” 


The battalion joined the 5th Brigade on the brigade parade at four in 
the morning on December 15th. It was a cold early moming and the 
assembly was conducted in complete darkness and absolute silence. The 
brigade commenced its march towards the Tugela twenty minutes later 
in mass of quarter columns. General Hart rode in front, the four regiments 
following in this order : 


and Battalion The Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 

rst Battalion The Border Regiment. 

Ist Battalion The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 


The naval guns began to shell the kopjes on the north side of the river 
as soon as day broke (just before half-past five), but there was no reply for 
nearly half an hour and the brigade moved on with a few short halts to 
within 200 yards of the Tugela. There the Brigadier halted it. The 2nd 
Brigade Division Royal Field Artillery followed the 5th Brigade, in its right 
rear. On the enemy’s side the first Boer gun opened fire as soon as the 
brigade halted, the first shell falling about 20 yards from the leading 
company of the Dublin Fusiliers. On that General Hart ordered the brigade 
to deploy ; the Border Regiment to the right, and The Connaught Rangers 
and Inniskilling Fusiliers to the feft. This was accomplished without 
delay, and meanwhile shell after shell fell around and among the men with 
extraordmary accuracy of aim. Then, as soon as the deployment was 
completed the advance to the river was continued. The first Boer shell 
had been fired from an under-feature below the Grobelaar Mountain. As 
came out later, it had been fired in disobedience to the orders of General 
Botha, who had not given the signal and who had hoped to entice the attack 
to still closer range. The deployment was at first in single rank, but before 
the advance had reached the river bank, the men extended to three paces 
interval. The Rangers advanced to the river bank under a very heavy 
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fire from the Standerton Commando, and then found the river deep and 
broad and quite impassable. The ground beyond the river presented 
further a very formidable aspect, rising as it did rapidly to a line of hills 
which became steep, rugged, and apparently inaccessible towards the summit. 
The lower slopes were everywhere seamed with shelter trenches, interspersed 
here and there with gun-pits, but the trenches were at the same time so 
carefully concealed that not a sign of the Boers could be detected. On our 
side, meanwhile, little or no cover was obtainable near the river and the 
men were subjected to a heavy fire, besides being enfiladed from trenches 
on the right and left. They suffered heavily in consequence. At the same 
time it was only possible to guess from the direction of the bullets where 
the enemy’s shelter trenches actually were. The greater part of the battalion 
worked its way to the northern part of the loop in the Tugela River, and 
there became mixed with the men of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers and Innis- 
killing Fusiliers. The companies which had lined the river bank west of 
the donga near ‘‘ Point 2’ were now ordered to move to the right, and 
they also moved up the loop or bend of the river in support of those stationed 
near a kraal at the northerly end of the bend.* The advances were made 
by a series of rushes in extended order at three or four paces interval, all 
under heavy rifle and shrapnel fire. On our side there was little firing, as 
no enemy could be seen, but the advance continued until the leading com- 
pany, under Major Moore, reached the kraal. Some others also pushed 
on to the river bank, where these remained for several hours, little more 
than a hundred yards from the Boer trenches on the far bank. In face of 
the storm of hostile bullets it was impossible to cross the river. Unfortu- 
nately none of the officers or men were aware that they were near a drift. 
The rest of the battalion were on a knoll which was in the centre of the loop 
or bend of the river, or in rear of it. To advance was impossible. The 
enemy’s artillery and rifle fire concentrated on the 5th Brigade was far too 
continuous and accurate. The Boer forces on the north of the river, in 
close proximity to the loop, comprised the Standerton, Middelburg, Ermelo, 
Swaziland and Zoutpansberg Commandos, as well as part of the Boksberg 
Commando. The 5th Brigade, not being immediately supported, no further 
advance was possible. The men remained lying down where they were, 
endeavouring under the most trying conditions to reply to the deadly fire 
from the far bank. Each group of men was all the time well under the 
control of the nearest officer, whether of their own company or of another. 
General Buller, who came on the ground at ten o'clock, saw at once the 
desperate position of the brigade and the futile sacrifice of life that was 
taking place and promptly ordered a retirement. Lieutenant Conry, Acting 
© The War in South Africa, Vol. I, pp. 356-7. 
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Adjutant of the Rangers, most gallantly carried the order to the advanced 
troops. He was afterwards thanked by the Brigadier for the service. 

The Rangers commenced to retire at half-past ten and the enemy used 
their opportunity. As the men rose from their recumbent positions the 
Boer fire redoubled in intensity, but in spite of that all retired without 
haste, slowly making towards the drift over Doormkop Spruit. A few 
however were left behind. Unfortunately, one or two small bodies of officers 
and men who had reached the bank at the farthest end of the river bend 
had not received the order. So absorbed were they in their duel across the 
Tugela that they failed to observe the withdrawal of their comrades until 
too late, and in the result were cut off later and made prisoners. The 
official History of the War in South Africa states that “‘ especially the Irish 
soldiers were with difficulty induced to turn their backs on the enemy.”’ 

The battalion was not out of the zone of fire until nearly two o’clock, 
after which the majority of the men formed up near the naval guns and 
retired on the camp, getting in shortly before three. Many other men of the 
regiment who had not received the order to retire clung on tenaciously to 
their positions near the river and did not reach camp until nearly three 
hours afterwards. 

Colonel Brooke, commanding the battalion, was wounded early in the 
battle. He had accompanied the battalion into action in spite of serious 
illness and contrary to the doctor’s advice. A piece of shell struck him 
in the side, and while being carried out of action he was again wounded 
in the hand. In his place the command of the battalion devolved on Major 
jJ.deC. O’Grady. The other casualties in the Rangers were these. Captain 
G. H. Ford-Hutchinson, D.S.O., was wounded in the leg. Lieutenant G. F. 
Brooke was wounded in seven places, two being severe wounds in the chest 
and knee. Second-Lieutenant E. V. Jones was wounded in the neck by 
a splinter from a shell. Twenty-eight non-commissioned officers and men 
were killed and a hundred and ten were wounded. Twelve were taken 
prisoners, six of them after being wounded. One officer was taken prisoner 
but was released at the close of the action. 


In the 5th Brigade the casualties were as follows : 
Officers, N.C.O.’s 


and Men. 
Total killed, 
wounded and missing. 
rst The Connaught Rangers ‘ ; : ‘ . 155 
Ist The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers . ; ‘ - 63 
2nd The Royal Dublin Fusiliers . ; ‘ : - 222 
1st The Border Regiment . ; ; ; 85 


Total ° e e 325 
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The total casualties of the forces engaged numbered 1,147, from which 
it will be seen that the 5th Brigade suffered nearly half the losses. 

A Boer writer, Philip Pienaar, in his Book With Steyn and De Wet, says 
this : 

“In the camp they had six Connaught Rangers—a Captain, Lieu- 
tenant, and four men, about four of the lot wounded. They alone of 
all their regiment had managed to reach the bank of the Tugela— 
Bridle Drift, about 200 yards from the trenches of the Swaziland 
Commando. Finding no shelter on the river bank, exhausted, wounded 
almost to a man, they ceased firing, whereupon our men left them in 
peace until the end of the fight, when they were brought over and 
complimented upon their pluck.”’ 


Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice in the History of the War 1 South 
Africa adds this: * 


“The gallant conduct and bearing of the regimental officers and 
men were conspicuous through this day of ill fortune. The Reservists, 
who formed from 40 to 50 per cent of the men of the infantry batta- 
lions, displayed a battle-discipline which supported that of their younger 
comrades.” 


With reference to the instructions to Major-General Hart as to the 
finding of Bridle Drift, it may be opportune to make a further quotation 
from Sir Frederick Maurice’s History : t 


‘“‘ Major-General Hart had been provided with a tracing of a map, 
a Kaffir Guide, and a Colonist as interpreter, to assist him in finding the 
Bridle Drift immediately west of the junction of the Doornkop Spruit 
and the Tugela by which he was to cross the river. 

‘‘This map was a plane-table sketch, prepared by an engineer officer 
shortly before the action. It was an attempt to fill in a farm survey, 
made for land registration with as many of the topographical features 
as could be seen from a distance. 

‘‘Unfortunately it had not been verified by any close reconnaissance 
of the river, and thus both the sketch and the orders were misleading. 
A Bridle Drift used by natives in the dry season of the winter but 
uncertain in the summer, did indeed exist, although on that particular 
day it was unfordable. But the sketch, on which the order relied, 
showed the Doornkop Spruit as running into the Tugela at the western 
bend of the remarkable loop which that river makes to the north-west 
about one mile east of E. Robinson’s Farm ; it showed, moreover, the 
Bridle Drift close to the junction of the Spruit; and placed, also, 
immediately to the west of the Drift, another loop of the river. On 


° P. 375. t Vol. I, pp. 352-3. 
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all three of these points the sketch was defective. Only ashort but deep 
donga enters the river at this western end of the loop. The Doornkop 
Spruit joins the river at the eastern, not the western bend of the loop. 
The Bridle Drift lies, not near to the western bend of the loop, but 
a mile to the westward. Finally, the Tugela makes no second loop 
for several miles to the westward. The effect of these topographical 
errors in the map and the written orders was further enhanced by 
another serious misapprehension. Major-General Hart had been in- 
formed on the previous evening that the Kafhr guide lived close to 
the drift where he was to cross, and could be relied on not to make 
any mistake about it. Unfortunately the native misunderstood his 
instructions, or had been given wrong instructions, for he conceived 
that he was intended to lead the column, not to the Bridle Drift, but 
to a point close to his own kraal, at the head of and inside the loop, 
where, owing to the existence of rapids, the river was fordable, breast- 
high, by men on foot. The practicability of this drift had been per- 
sonally verified by the native on the two previous nights, but no 
Staff Officer had accompanied him. Another similar foot-ford might 
have been found immediately below the junction of the Doornkop 
Spruit with the Tugela, but the existence of neither of these fords was 
known to Major-General Hart or the Head-quarter Staff. Major- 
General Hart emphatically asserted that he did not cross the Doornkop 
Spruit with his brigade on the way to the river. The spruit which 
the brigade actually crossed was the Doornkop Spruit, but it was not 
marked as such on the map given to General Hart the evening before 
the action.’ 


The battalion remained in camp at Chieveley until the evening of 
December 16th. Orders were then received to prepare for a sudden move 
at midnight, as soon as the armistice, which had been concluded in order 
to bury the dead had expired. Parading at midnight accordingly, the 
brigade thereupon proceeded by march-route to Frere, where it arrived before 
five next day and encamped. The Rangers remained at Frere until January 
roth 1900, when the next move was made. 


1900 

Parading at five on the morning of January roth the 5th Brigade moved 
via Inkosliut drift and Hut’s drift to Pretorius Farm (a distance of nearly 
to miles). It reached there in four hours, except the left half-battalion of 
the Rangers, which with A and B Companies had been on outpost duty for 
the preceding twenty-four hours and acted as rear-guard. These, owing 
to transport difficulties, did not reach camp until half-past four in the after- 
noon. The drifts which had to be crossed were swollen with recent heavy 
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rains, and no attempt having been made to render them capable of carrying 
heavy traffic, had from the traffic become mud-swamps in which the wagons 
sank to the axle-trees. The soldiers had continually to assist in extricating 
the wagons, which one after the other stuck fast in spite of having double 
or treble spanned teams. The toilsome task had to be performed under an 
almost tropical sun, the hot rays beating down upon the men as they 
tugged and hauled and shoved, the atmosphere over the whole country 
all day steaming also like a vapour bath. Everything thus combined to 
retard movement and make the rate of progress terribly slow. 

The brigade remained at Pretorius Farm until early on the afternoon 
of January 15th and then marched in a northerly direction to Springfield, 
on the north bank of the Little Tugela River, arriving at its camping ground 
at six at night. Major-General Hildyard’s brigade (the 2nd) was assembled 
there and with the 5th Brigade formed the Second Division. The 6th 
Brigade, under Major-General Barton, had remained behind at Chieveley. 

The Second Division received orders next day (January 16th) to move 
that night. One day’s ration, in addition to the emergency ration, was to 
be carried by each man, and one day’s ration on one wagon per battalion. 
The great-coats and 20 Ib. kit per officer were to be carried on two other 
wagons. The tents were left standing and all surplus baggage was left in 
camp. The 5th Brigade paraded as ordered and marching through the 
night crossed the Little Tugela by a trestle bridge at Sand Drift, a mile 
and a half below Springfield bridge. It reached a point about a mile from 
the main Tugela river between half-past one and two in the morning. The 
night was wet and excessively cold, and the brigade bivouacked where it 
halted to await daylight. After breakfast on the 17th shortly after nine 
they moved off towards the river, every man carrying 150 rounds of ammuni- 
tion. The brigade halted at the Tugela, which was reached between ten and 
eleven. On the pontoon bridge being completed about half an hour after- 
wards the 11th Brigade crossed first at Trickhardt’s Drift. They were 
followed shortly before two o’clock by Hart’s Brigade. 

North of the river the ground for about half a mile was flat. Then it 
rapidly rose towards a series of rough kopjes to a high position, which was 
understood to be occupied by the Boers. The kopjes were divided by a deep 
ravine running from north to south and extending from the enemy’s position 
to the river. The 11th Brigade divided and ascended on each side of a 
ravine in attack formation towards the crest of the nearest hills. The 5th 
Brigade divided similarly and acted as second line. The crest however 
was found on being gained to be untenanted by the enemy, whereupon 
the Rangers moved up and bivouacked there. The place was on the lower, 
or southern, slopes of Spion Kop. During the night of the 17th and through- 
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The tst Connaught Rangers and 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers assisting to throw across the Pontoon Bridge. 


17th January 1900. 
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out the next day the enemy could be heard and seen at work, entrenching 
on the crest of the farthest set or line of heights. During January 18th 
the Rangers remained in bivouac on the lower slopes of Spion Kop, fur- 
nishing outposts to protect the right flank of the 5th and 11th Brigades. 
They paraded at four in the morning of the rgth together with half of the 
5th Brigade, and after moving towards the Tugela marched westwards 
across a small spruit and joined the other half of the 5th Brigade near the 
pontoons in the neighbourhood of Trickhardt’s Drift. Then the brigade 
moved to Venter’s Spruit Drift, which was reached at ten o’clock. The 
brigade remained there till five, when it moved about a mile southwards 
towards the Tugela. After sending out three companies as outposts, it 
bivouacked there for the night. The Rangers, on January 2oth, paraded at 
three in the merning, recrossed Venter’s Spruit twenty minutes later and 
joined the rest of the brigade, which during the night had remained on the 
eastern side of the river. The brigade moved off at four,'in column of route, 
the Rangers leading, and after marching about a mile in a northerly direction 
towards the Boer position, was formed by the Brigadier into mass of quarter 
columns. In this formation it marched for about a mile, making its way 
apparently unobserved up a winding donga towards the Boer position. The 
Boers could be seen moving on the summit of the Long Kopje and Green 
Hill range, among a number of small trenches they had constructed. General 
Hart next, after passing a small farm, in the dead ground produced by an 
under-feature, formed the brigade into line of quarter columns. It now 
comprised the second line of the attacking force, with Major-General Wood- 
gate’s brigade in the more advanced position. 

The Rangers after that, at half-past six, moved separately to the nght, 
or east, to act as a covering force to the artillery which was making towards 
Three Tree Hill and a mealie field south of Picquet Hill. The Border 
Regiment and Royal Dublin Fusiliers went with Major-General Hart to the 
left attack, while the other battalion of the brigade (which afterwards 
joined in the attack on the Long Kopje) was detained near Venter’s Spruit. 
Thus the 5th Brigade was divided. It was not brought together again 
until after the retirement on January 26th. 

Colonel Brooke, on crossing a small donga, after sending out scouts, lined 
up The Connaught Rangers on the bank of a second donga near the Fair- 
view—Rosalie Road, in rear of the 78th, 28th and roth Batteries R.F.A. 
He then pushed forward three companies of the Rangers about a quarter 
of a mile to a ridge, which they occupied, facing east and opposite to the 
precipitous slopes of Spion Kop. They thus guarded the right flank of the 
attack and had an excellent field of view towards the east. 

From this ridge the ground sloped abruptly down into a deep valley, 
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the opposite side of which was formed by Spion Kop itself, 1,470 feet high, 
then held by the enemy. The crest of the hill was about 2,700 yards from 
the ground occupied by the three companies of the Rangers. 

Part of General Woodgate’s brigade occupied Picquet Hill and the 
ground in advance of Three Tree Hill without serious opposition at half-past 
seven in the morning. Then the artillery came into action, directing their 
fire on the ground occupied by the Boer trenches near Green Hill. Musketry 
also opened in desultory fashion from the advance line, the three companies 
of the Rangers and the Boers on Spion Kop occasionally exchanging fire. 
This sniping continued between the outpost companies of the battalion on 
the ridge opposite Spion Kop and the enemy until January 24th when the 
Rangers moved to the left of the position behind Three Tree Hill. 

Heavy firing was heard from the left of the position near Bastion Hill 
between eleven and twelve o’clock, on General Hart attempting to turn the 
enemy’s right flank. The artillery on Three Tree Hill, and also the guns 
of the 78th, 28th and roth field batteries, came into action just before half- 
past one, opening a fierce bombardment on the Boer position which lasted 
until dusk. But little reply however was made by the enemy, except that 
at times a Maxim-Nordenfeldt opened on the artillery nearest the Rangers’ 
head-quarters, and towards evening a Creusot gun also began firing. Firing 
ceased shortly before seven o’clock and the troops bivouacked where they 
were at dusk. The battalion that night found four companies for the out- 
post line. 

The weather, it may be mentioned, was during the day excessively hot 
and sultry, and the men were wearing the khaki drill in which they had 
left camp at Springfield. On January 2oth the total casualties of the 
army were eight officers and 108 men killed and wounded. The single 
casualty of the Rangers during the day was one man wounded in the foot. 

A night of considerable uneasiness followed. The Boers, apparently 
expecting attack on the left, kept firing spasmodic bursts of musketry 
across the narrow plateau which divided them from the British on the 
crest; while at intervals star shells, bursting above the lines, brilliantly 
illuminated the darkness. All through the night along the surface of the 
ground there was a sombre, ruddy glow from smouldering grass fires. 

Early on the morning of January 21st the companies on outpost duty 
moved back into the donga behind the artillery, leaving only a few men as 
look-outs. Firing began at half-past five. About one o’clock the artillery 
moved to the left to support the left attack, after which the Boers opened 
fire with a Maxim-Nordenfeldt on the donga where the battalion was. The 
Rangers, however, had only one casualty all day. The enemy’s field guns, 
pom-poms and Maxims, which artillery could not silence, broke out at 
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intervals during the day and in the result turned the balance against the 
troops forming the attack. Both those in the front line and those in the deep 
sheltering places, where the supports were, suffered. The day again was 
very hot and trying, and was followed by a very cold night which was 
severely felt as the men had not yet had their great-coats brought up. At 
six that evening four companies of the Rangers were again sent on outpost 
duty. Though subjected to the enemy’s rifle fire on taking up their position 
they sustained no casualties. These outpost companies were under arms at 
half-past three next morning and were not ordered into camp until a little 
before half-past six, although the Boers opened fire directly it was day- 
light. The Boers in the trenches also fired on the outposts as they were 
retiring on the bivouac, but the men were kept in extended order and 
there were no casualties until evening, when one man was reported missing. 
He was afterwards struck off as having been killed. During the day two 
howitzers were brought up and joined the field artillery at Three Tree Hill, 
on the left front of the Rangers, but no advance was made. The great- 
coats, which the men had not had since the 16th, arrived on the 21st. They 
were however returmed to the transport two days later. On the 21st also 
many of the men, who were worn out after eight days of incessant outpost 
duty by day and night and supplied meanwhile with only meagre rations, 
had to be sent to hospital; thus greatly lessening the numbers fit for 
duty. 

The enemy’s fire recommenced directly day dawned on January 23rd. 
The reliefs for the outpost line were sent out at a quarter-past six. The 
artillery at Three Tree Hill had opened fire at six o’clock but did not continue 
the bombardment for long. The Boers on their side began a heavy rifle 
fire on the outpost line at half-past ten, after Major-General Woodgate 
came up to the Rangers’ outposts to view the Spion Kop position and gain an 
idea of the best available line of ascent. The enemy’s pom-pom also came 
into action a little later two or three times, but no one was hit. Two 
companies of the Rangers, E and F, were next ordered to accompany the 
attacking column on Spion Kop, originally consisting of two battalions.* 
The two companies were directed to entrench on a plateau just below the 
summit, in order to cover the retirement of our troops if necessary. They 
paraded at ten at night and started to join Major General Woodgate’s 
column. The Boers opened a heavy, but ineffective, rifle fire at the same 
time along the right of the position. 

The Rangers, except for the two companies detailed as supports to 
General Woodgate, did not take part in the actual attack on Spion Kop. 


Bre Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry and half a company of Engineers were subsequently 
to it. 
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From where they were the battalion heard, at half-past three on the 
morning of January 24th, shots from the summit of the mountain followed by 
cheering, on which the gunners of the batteries, who were waiting for that, 
acknowledged the cheering with star shell, directed chiefly over the nek 
connecting Spion Kop with Conical Hill and Green Hill. Shortly before 
five o’clock D Company, on picket opposite Spion Kop, had been advanced 
by order of Major-General Coke and directed to concentrate its fire, assisted 
by that of the Maxim belonging to the Rangers, on the nek between Spion 
Kop and Conical Hill. The objective however proved out of range of in- 
fantry fire, the distance being 2,900 yards, and the order was countermanded. 
The battalion Maxim though continued in action, and its fire seemed effective, 
as several Boers in trenches at that spot moved away. 

A mist capped Spion Kop till after half-past seven, during which time 
the defenders were entrenching energetically, as well as the nature of the 
ground permitted. On our side, the artillery to which the Rangers had 
been acting as escort commenced shelling at half-past seven. They then 
ceased and recommenced fifty minutes later, soon after which the Boers 
began sniping the companies on outpost duty. That was followed by 
heavy firing on the top of the hill. Next, about eleven o’clock, the companies 
of the Rangers on outpost duty opposite Spion Kop were ordered to Three 
Tree Hill to rejoin the battalion, which, with the battalions of the Devon- 
shire and South Lancashire Regiments, was now told off to act as escort to 
the guns. As the Rangers now watched the progress of the fight, our men 
could be seen to move forward and then back, with the Boer shells falling 
among them or bursting overhead. Apparently, they were crowded many 
deep behind some shelter trenches, into the middle of which every now 
and then a shell was seen to fall. The guns on Three Tree Hill did their 
best to locate the enemy’s attacking infantry, whose right flank was exposed 
to artillery fire, but the Boers held the edge of a cliff and it was hard to 
make them out among the rocks. A stream of men with mules could be 
seen moving up the spruit and disappearing over the summit to reinforce 
our foremost troops. Firing went on in a desultory fashion after six o’clock. 
It ceased finally at half-past seven. Then, a little before ten o’clock, by 
order of the officer in command on Spion Kop, the evacuation of the hill 
took place. The losses on Spion Kop during that day had numbered 
sixty-eight officers and 976 men killed, wounded and missing, out of a 
total of about 4,500 men, including the reserve; roughly, 23 per cent of 
the force engaged. 

The Rangers did not move on January 25th, except that a covering party 
of one company was thrown out in front of Three Tree Hill. All remained 
quiet beyond occasional sniping from half-past five in the morning to nearly 
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eight at night, and spasmodic bursts of artillery fire from some of our guns. 
The two companies, E and F, rejoined the battalion during the afternoon 
behind Three Tree Hill. A company of the Devonshire Regiment relieved 
the Rangers’ outposts after sunset. 

The morning of January 26th was quiet, except for firing by the 
batteries to which the Rangers were acting as escort. Numbers of men 
were seen on the summit of Spion Kop during the day, and their presence 
led to a somewhat awkward incident, as it could not be made out whether 
they were burying the dead or building entrenchments. The officer com- 
manding the artillery had finally decided not to fire in that direction, thinking 
they were burial parties, when, shortly afterwards, a shell was suddenly 
seen to burst among them, coming from another part of the field. The 
burst caused a quick dispersal of the Boers in all directions and soon the 
hill appeared bare. There was an interval, and then a mounted man with 
a white flag was seen approaching from the Boer lines. He brought a letter 
from General Schalk Burger, complaining that his burial party had been 
shelled by our troops. The Boers, the letter went on, were prepared either 
to bury our dead for us or to allow a burial party of our men to do it, but 
in no case must the hill be subjected to attack while that was going on. 
The letter was forwarded to Sir Charles Warren and its terms were agreed 
to, whereupon again the same thing happened. On the Boer burial party 
reappearing it was shelled from the same place. The battery firing was 
behind another hill and communication with it had not been possible. On 
the bearer of the white flag commg back for his reply an apology was made to 
him for this last incident. The Boer replied that he quite understood that 
such mistakes were unavoidable and appeared to treat the matter lightly. 
He himself, it was learnt, had also been shot at by our outposts and his 
horse hit. The messenger did not however seem to mind that much, saying 
in an off-hand way he was “‘ in luck.” 

The Rangers received orders at three that afternoon to move that night, 
at an hour to be notified later; probably, it was stated, about ten o’clock. 
Before that, however, just before seven rain began to fall heavily. It was 
very unfortunate, as the men of the battalion were still without overcoats, 
clothed only in their khaki drill, and had to remain in the downpour with 
a bitter wind blowing, awaiting the order to march. The guns moved 
silently away at dusk, leaving the battalion in position with the Devonshire 
and South Lancashire Regiments as rear-guard. The greater part of the 
Rangers were providing outposts on the top of Three Tree Hill, which 
formed a sort of plateau. Furious musketry firing next broke out at night 
about twenty minutes to ten near Three Tree Hill, in front of the position 
held by the rear-guard, on which the troops formed up and fixed bayonets, 
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awaiting events. The companies of the Rangers not on outpost duty, which 
had been hitherto endeavouring to obtain shelter from the storm on the 
reverse side of the hill, fell in at the same time. The enemy along their 
whole position had, it would seem, suddenly become alarmed, expecting a 
night attack. So at any rate the outburst of musketry was accounted for. 
The firing however did not last, and in the result the general retirement was 
not retarded. 

The battalion began their weary journey back towards the Tugela half 
an hour before mignight. It was toilsome and trying going, for the heavy 
rain had made the ground as slippery as ice, while the track itself had 
become a quagmire of mud. The road towards the river also was mostly 
down hill, so that many men, who were totally incapacitated from the effects 
of exposure and other causes, had to be carried on stretchers. Other men 
also kept falling to the ground from exhaustion. Meanwhile, the bitterly cold 
wind and incessant rain chilled the troops in their soaked cotton uniforms 
to the bone. The Rangers and the South Lancashire Regiment were the last 
to leave the position. The retirement route was marked out by cavalry 
vedettes, the track being further designated with the aid of biscuit boxes, 
piled here and there as guiding beacons. Two large fires had, in addition, 
been lighted on the south bank of the Tugela, which, seen in line, indicated 
the direction of the pontoons. The darkness was intense, while some of 
the men, shivering and almost benumbed with cold, had, during the continual 
halts, to prevent collapse to be kept orf the move to and fro, held up by 
comrades. There was no ambulance nor conveyance of any kind. Many 
who struggled on were indeed quite unfit to walk, but esprit-de-corps kept 
them up. So in the end the battalion joined the main body of the 5th 
Brigade near the pontoons. 

The Rangers crossed just at dawn, at five o’clock on the 27th. Then, 
marching on just before six, they took up a position covering and over- 
looking the river. As the last troops were crossing a single shell from a 
Boer gun fell close by into the water and showed that the enemy had de- 
tected our retirement. Fortunately, it was too late to do mischief. The 
Rangers moved on before ten for their camping ground about 3 miles 
from the temporary halting-place near the Tugela, which was reached a few 
minutes before noon. Camp was pitched at Trickhardt’s Farm and now 
once more the men obtained their blankets and great-coats. They had 
been without them from the 16th to the 26th inclusive—eleven nights. In 
spite of this and everything else, the admissions to hospital among the men 
during this period were not many. Although the Rangers also had been 
on outpost duty almost continuously day and night, and several companies 
also had been continually under fire, by strange good fortune-the casualties 
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were only one killed and two wounded. Extra issues of rum and food were 
now provided and the men obtained a rest until January 2oth. 

The 5th Brigade marched off in column at a quarter after five that 
morning for a change of camping ground, followed by other brigades of the 
Natal Field Force, also moving in column and keeping on the left flank of 
the baggage train. The new camping ground was about a mile and a half 
away, at Spearman’s Hollow (or Camp). There, on the afternoon of their 
arrival the whole force paraded at four on the reverse flank of the camp for 
inspection by General Buller. Sir Redvers began by praising the work 
done during the past week, saying that ‘‘ the key of the Boer position had been 
found.”’ He desired all ranks not to think that no good had been done, or 
that their work had been thrown away. Then General Buller proceeded 
to caution all against the reckless way in which, as he said, officers and men 
alike had exposed themselves. Their lives were too valuable to lose in 
that way: they would minimize their losses if only they would take cover 
with greater frequency. The General next read a telegram from Queen 
Victoria, thanking all ranks and expressing sympathy for those who had 
fallen. He then called for three cheers for the Queen, which were lustily 
given. These hearty cheers, answering the General’s address, might well 
have come from enthusiastic soldiers about to go into action, rather than 
from men who for weeks had encountered continuous hardships, the misfor- 
tunes only and none of the successes of war. 

A draft from England, consisting of Lieutenant R. W. Harling, Second: 
Lieutenant J. M. B. Wratislaw, Sergeant-Major Hart and 216 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men from the Provisional Companies at Woolwich— 
Army Reserve (Section D) and Militia Reserve—arrived at Spearman’s 
Hollow on January 30th. At the time preparations for the next move 
were being quietly made on Zwart Kop and Mount Alice, on both of which 
heights artillery was placed in position. The Rangers remained at Spear- 
man’s Camp until February 4th, when it joined the other regiments of the 
brigade and all marched off by a circuitous route towards Potgieter’s Drift 
on the Tugela River. The battalion bivouacked about five in the afternoon 
in a hollow about a mile from Potgieter’s Drift, a situation encircled by high 
hills and well hidden from the enemy’s view across the Tugela. 

Vaal Krantz Ridge, which was taken to be the extreme left of the Boer 
position, was to be attacked next day by the 4th Brigade supported by the 
2nd and 5th Brigades, the whole being under General Clery. A demonstra- 
tion in force was to be delivered at the same time against the Boer position 
on Brakfontein, held by the Boer General Prinsloo. The demonstration 
was to be carried out by six batteries R.F.A., the 61st Howitzer Battery 
and the 11th Brigade, the feint being designed to deceive the enemy as to 
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the real attack on Vaal Krantz ridge. The fire of the naval guns on and near 
Mount Alice was to cover the demonstration and further divert the attention 
of the enemy from the main attack. A third pontoon bridge was now to 
be thrown across the Tugela, about 1,500 yards south of Munger’s Drift 
which was then unfordable, and by this pontoon bridge the infantry for the 
assault on Vaal Krantz were to cross. To cover the infantry advance the 
guns on Zwart Kop were to unmask at a given signal and shell Vaal Krantz. 
Orders were issued to the Cavalry as well, but they were not required to 
cross the river. 

The r1th Brigade emerged from the kopjes north of the Tugela at six 
on the morning of February 5th and deployed as if to attack Brakfontein 
range, the batteries for the demonstration also moving out and coming into 
action in short échelon from the left. After that the infantry of the rrth 
Brigade commenced to advance. Our artillery opened fire at just five 
minutes past seven. 

The 5th Brigade paraded at half-past six but did not move towards the 
Tugela until nearly three hours later. Then it proceeded for a mile towards 
the river, to about half a mile from No. 2 Pontoon Bridge. Ata quarter 
to twelve the leading brigade of the three designed to attack Vaal Krantz 
set off to cross the pontoon bridge, which had been completed half an hour 
earlier in the face of a severe fire from the enemy’s riflemen. The brigade, 
which had been detailed to lead the attacking force did not however cross 
until two o’clock, an unfortunate delay caused by the tardy transmission 
of the signal announcing the completion of the pontoon bridge to Colonel 
Parsons, the officer commanding the artillery of the demonstration. At 
length however the artillery of the feint attack was seen coming back across, 
the whole army watching with anxiety and admiration the deliberate 
execution of the dangerous manceuvre of withdrawal. 

The Connaught Rangers were meanwhile posted on the slopes of Zwart 
Kop, awaiting the order to move up in support of the attacking force, and 
having in the interim an excellent view of the brilliant and successful artillery 
operation. The batteries as they arrived were at once pushed into action, 
the 28th Battery joining the 63rd and 64th Batteries in dealing with the 
rifle fire eastward of the bridge, which had impeded the efforts of the r7th 
and 37th Companies R.E. Fifty guns opened fire on the ridge of Vaal 
Krantz itself. The Johannesburg commando held the hill on the enemy’s 
side with a pom-pom, and suffered heavily. Then, under cover of the 
artillery, two battalions of the 4th Brigade rushed across the pontoon bridge. 
They pushed on under the left bank of the river, here about 20 feet high, 
up stream, being protected for about half a mile by this bank. After that 
they rushed Munger’s Farm and stormed the southern end of the ridge with 
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the bayonet. The first line of the attacking force were seen to reach the 
summit at 4.5 p.m. Their casualties in so doing were severe. Some men 
indeed were struck down by fire from the defenders of Vaal Krantz, though 
half of these, as mentioned, had been killed or put hors de combat. 

Meanwhile, at two in the afternoon, the 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers had been moved about half a mile to the right of the 5th Brigade, 
behind the 2nd Mounted Brigade under the north-eastern slopes of Zwart 
Kop. The other two battalions of the 4th Brigade followed the storming 
party, and were in turn followed by the Devonshire Regiment who had 
special orders to attack Green Hill, to the east of Vaal Krantz. They 
were about to cominence this hazardous undertaking when the order was 
countermanded and they were ordered instead to conform to the movements 
of the 4th Brigade. Thereupon they took up a position with two companies 
prolonging the right of the 4th Brigade (General Lyttleton’s) down the 
southern shoulder of the hill. One company remained in a donga running 
out to the river bed, whilst head-quarters occupied Munger’s Farm. They 
there lined the low stone walls and opposed the Boer sharpshooters who 
hung about Green Hill and were firing on the troops on the southern slope 
of the ridge and reinforcements coming up from the pontoon. This position 
was afterwards taken up by the Rangers. 

The 4th Brigade at the close of the day’s operations began at once to 
entrench, working for the greater part under fire, even at night. The 
Rangers, who had remained in reserve with the Inniskilling Fusiliers and the 
Border Regiment near No. 2 Pontoon Bridge, were ordered to bivouac where 
they were. It was then seen, after the capture of Vaal Krantz ridge, that 
immediately to the north, separated only by a deep and narrow saddle, 
was a hill seamed with a labyrinth of trenches. The locality had been set 
ablaze by the fire of our shells but the position was still strongly held by 
the enemy. It was of special importance to them, as the Boers from this 
hill could enfilade the line of the defence of the brigade, on which also could 
be brought a cross-fire from the enemy’s positions on Spion Kop, Brak- 
fontein and Green Hill. Unfortunately it was impossible to bring artillery 
over and post guns on the ridge, partly because the road up to the ridge 
was impracticable for the passage of guns, partly because there was no 
artillery position possible on the ridge itself, it being really a mass of large 
boulders. The Boers attempted to retake the hill during the night from the 
direction of the saddle on the north, but without success. They mounted 
heavy guns however during the night on Green Hill to the east and also 
on Brakfontein to the north-west, and Doorn Kop, south-east. The 
strength of the enemy on the evening of February 5th in the vicinity of 
Vaal Krantz was about five thousand men with ten guns. 
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Dawn, at a quarter-past five on February 6th, was ushered in by the 
exchange of heavy gun fire, the enemy’s 94-pounder on Doorn Kop firing 
its first shot. The fire raked the ridge held by the 4th Brigade from end to 
end. It slackened however an hour before noon, and ceased half an hour 
later—for a time. The Rangers were ordered, shortly after three, to be ready 
to move an hour later and occupy the position held by the Devonshires— 
the southern slopes of the Vaal Krantz Ridge and Munger’s Farm. The 
reason was that the enemy had made a daring attempt on the east of the 
ridge. The road followed by the Rangers lay along the bottom of the slopes 
of the hill of Zwart Kop and across the pontoon bridge which the attacking 
force had crossed, advantage being taken of the river bank for about half a 
mile upstream until it reached a deep donga at the foot of the southern 
slope of Vaal Krantz. 

As the Rangers cleared the pontoon two of the Boer shells were fired 
at them. The first hit the opposite bank, about 30 yards off. The second 
went through the bridge itself, falling within a yard of General Hart who 
had been showing the battalion the way, and partially wrecking the bridge. 
At the donga, four and a half companies under Major Moore were sent to 
occupy Munger’s Farm, about a quarter of a mile south of the donga. The 
boundary stone walls there they considerably improved for service, and by 
putting the house into a state of defence they made the position fairly 
secure. The walls of the farm were about 400 yards from the advanced 
dongas occupied by the Boers, who, though they sniped all day, could not 
be located by our men until the next evening. At the same time D Company 
and half of C were sent to occupy sangars on the southern slopes of Vaal 
Krantz ridge previously held by the Devonshire Regiment. The remainder 
of the battalion was posted in another deep donga running into the Tugela 
near Munger’s Drift. 

The Rangers lay there during the night of February 6th, subjected to 
sniping from Boer trenches to the east and the north, and to a spasmodic 
shell fire which did not cease even at dark. Throughout the night the men 
worked hard to improve the defences and make the position as secure as 
possible. The Boers opened with shell and rifle fire at twenty minutes 
before four on the 7th, firing chiefly at the troops on Vaal Krantz ridge. 
The shelling went on throughout the day, and as Munger’s Farm lay about 
midway between our guns and those of the Boers, shells from both sides 
passed over the heads of the defenders. One of our own shells struck the 
wall of the farm within a yard of some of the men, but happily none were 
touched. The Boers luckily did not directly shell the companies in the 
farm, though several of their shells fell in the vicinity of the donga where 
Head-quarters were and near the half-company on the slopes of Vaal Krantz. 
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One company, withdrawn from the ridge at dawn, was stationed in the donga 
during the day. The weather during the day, it should be added, was 
excessively hot, and as the ground near the Rangers’ head-quarters was 
strewn with the carcases of dead animals, the stench was very trying. Also, 
as there was no water near Munger’s Farm the men had to go for water 
beyond cover down to the river. They were persistently sniped at while 
doing so, but only three were wounded all the day. Noorders were received 
on February 7th until seven in the evening, and consequently the Rangers 
held on to the position. Both on the ridge and in Munger’s Farm the men 
were confined to their shelters throughout the day. Any movement at 
once brought on not only an increased burst of heavy projectiles but also 
a sniping fire from the enemy on the northern side, as well as fire from those 
occupying the trenches south of Green Hill. Throughout the three days’ 
fighting the artillery strength of the enemy was not diminished by a single 
gun, although seventy British guns expended nearly ten thousand rounds 
upon only ten guns of the enemy |! 

At dusk a large Boer commando came in sight, moving from north 
to south. They came into view to the Rangers first from the eastern side 
of Vaal Krantz, and then dismounted about 2,500 yards from Munger’s 
Farm, exactly opposite to it towards the east. It was too dark to estimate 
the numbers but there certainly seemed to be over a thousand. On 
their arrival the Boer snipers in front of Munger’s Farm retired and joined 
them. As it turned out the party was a large reinforcement brought up 
by Louis Botha and Lukas Mayer, doubtless intended for an attack on the 
ridge of Vaal Krantz on the morrow. 

General Buller, that afternoon after four, summoned his generals and 
in the result decided to withdraw his forces from Vaal Krantz ridge. The 
withdrawal order was given verbally‘ by General Hildyard on Vaal Krantz 
shortly after seven that evening to the Adjutant of the Rangers. General 
Hildyard said that his troops (the 2nd Brigade) would begin retiring before 
nine o’clock and use No. 4 Pontoon Bridge, immediately below Vaal Krantz. 
The Rangers were to commence their retirement at nine, crossing by the 
pontoon by which they had originally crossed. It was 1,500 yards 
south of Munger’s Drift: No. 3 Pontoon Bridge. During the day, until 
darkness, the artillery fire on both sides never slackened, the bombard- 
ment of Vaal Krantz indeed perceptibly increasing in severity about four 
in the afternoon. The 2nd Brigade, after securing the crest with a thin 
line of one section per company of the defenders, and placing a half-battalion 
of the Devonshire Regiment on either bank of the Tugela, began to cross 
in silence at nine. After that the evacuation of the position on the left bank 
of the Tugela was a peculiarly delicate operation and required much caution. 
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The side of the ridge near the river was almost precipitous and strewn with 
boulders, and the enemy lurked close in front of the defences, paying atten- 
tion to every sound. 

The Rangers had to carry out their retirement in two parties, and in the 
most quiet manner possible. The companies in the donga and on the spur 
of Vaal Krantzretired first, to be followed by the companies holding Munger’s 
Farm. There came however a check after the first move. Just as, at 
nine o’clock, the companies holding the farm began retiring according to 
order, shots were fired by the force on Vaal Krantz. They were answered 
immediately by a tremendous Boer fusillade from the east of Munger’s 
Farm, beginning from the direction of the commando which had arrived 
shortly before seven o’clock. As the Boer fusillade was repeated again and 
again, the companies holding the farm had to reoccupy their positions 
and wait. To complicate the situation, it was bright moonlight (nearly full 
moon) and the state of affairs required the retirement to be undetected by 
the enemy. An attack at that moment would make the situation most 
difficult, particularly for the Rangers. The Tugela was in their rear, and by 
then also most of the troops who had manned the ridge were already on the 
other side. The pontoon bridge was nearly a mile away, and further, its 
exact position and the way to it was uncertain and not easy to find in the 
moonlight. Things might well have become critical with an enterprising 
enemy, but at this juncture the Boer firing ceased, after which the further 
retirement from Munger’s Farm was carried through undisturbed and with- 
out incident. The Rangers crossed the pontoon bridge at five minutes 
after ten and after that lined the opposite bank until the bridge had been 
dismantled and placed on ox wagons; an operation which was completed 
by a few minutes after midnight. The battalion then marched back to 
where it had bivouacked two nights before, which was reached about two 
in the morning, after a very rough march. The men, most of whom had had 
no sleep since the night of February 5th and had been under fire nearly all 
that time, on getting in dropped down and slept in their ranks, tired out. 
Three men were wounded during the period between February 5th and 7th, 
and one man was reported missing. He was afterwards found to have 
been taken prisoner. The men were allowed to sleep until half-past five 
on February 8th. All however paraded an hour later, on the enemy com- 
mencing to shell the troops assembled on the slopes of Zwart Kop. 

The 5th Brigade, which the Rangers had now rejoined, did not commence 
its march that morning until half-past seven. As the 4th Brigade crossed 
its line of march the 5th Brigade had to halt for a time, and then it acted 
as rear-guard. After marching towards Potgieter’s Drift and then due 
south, the brigade at 11 a.m. passed the camp of the Royal Scots Fusiliers 
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near Signal Hill. During the early part of the march the Boers shelled the 
brigade with a gun on Doorn Kop, several shells from which fell not many 
yards from the battalion. Two of the shells from this gun indeed fell nearly 
half a mile west of the hill of Zwart Kop—a tremendous distance. The 
brigade, on reaching the top of the ridge overlooking the Tugela, halted 
until a few minutes after midday. On the march the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers led, the Rangers followed, then came the Border Regiment and 
the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, The brigade, proceeding in column formation, 
reached Springfield Camp a little before four in the afternoon. The wagons 
did not however come in until eight o’clock and only one battalion pitched 
tents. The other three bivouacked for the night. The camp was pitched 
completely next morning (February gth) and the brigade remained there 
that day. 
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( om at Springfield was struck at half-past six on February roth, 
the 5th Brigade falling in shortly after seven, although it did not 
move off until nine o’clock. It marched in column towards the 
Little Tugela and after passing the river the pace was increased. Owing 
to the day being oppressively hot the rate of marching was unusually 
slow. Thecamp at Pretorius Farm was however reached soon after two, 
when tents were pitched for that night. 

Next day the brigade paraded at four in the morning, moving off an 
hour later. On this occasion the Dublin Fusiliers and the Border Regiment 
preceded the Rangers, after whom followed the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
After short halts es route, camp near Chieveley was reached just after noon. 
Tents here were pitched in a pleasant valley near the Blaauwkrantz River, 
shaded by mimosas. During the march, which was over 12 miles, the sun 
was again oppressively hot, while the dust at times completely obscured 
the companies of the battalion from one another. To facilitate the march 
and mitigate the dust nuisance the men were ordered to shake out into 
column formation. The brigade remained at Chieveley during February 
12th and 13th. 

Queen Victoria’s gift of chocolate arrived while the Rangers were at 
Chieveley. It was highly appreciated by all ranks. 

Captain E. M. Woulfe-Flanagan, 5th Battalion The Connaught Rangers, 
who was in the British South Africa Company’s service, arrived at Chieveley 
on February 13th and was attached to the battalion. Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald, The Bedford Regiment, who had been attached to the battalion 
before it left Athlone and had served continuously with it since its arrival 
in Natal, left on February 13th to rejoin his own regiment, just arrived in 
Cape Colony from England. 
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General Buller’s orders issued on February 13th, as far as they concerned 
the 5th Brigade, were these : 


‘“‘47, Major-General Hart’s Brigade will move to Gun Hill and 
remain in protection of the Camp and railway station, watching the 
ground to his front and west. He will detail any working parties 
required to assist the movement of the naval guns, on the requisition 
of the C.R.A.” 


The brigade paraded between seven and eight on February 14th and 
marched towards Chieveley Station, 2 miles away. Following the railway 
line, it halted about a mile from the station, behind Gun Hill, where the 
naval guns were, and went into bivouac there until the 16th. The 5th 
Brigade was now shown as “ unattached,”’ and was not included in either 
the Second or Fifth Division. 

General Buller had decided on February 7th to make a fresh effort to 
relieve Ladysmith. He proposed to begin this time by the capture of 
Hlangwhane and the other hills held by the Boers on the right bank of the 
river. : 

The length of the battlefield over which the troops were engaged in the 
resulting action, between February 14th and 27th, extended for about Io 
miles, stretching from Cingolo to Vertnek Mountain. Its breadth from the 
valley of the Gomba Stream to Pieter’s Station was a little over six. The 
area was cut in two by the Tugela, which after flowing in an easterly direction 
from its source to Colenso, turns sharply to the north-west a mile east of 
Colenso. It follows this course for about 2} miles to the first waterfall, 
whence it runs eastward for a mile and a half. Its course for the next 3 
miles is north-east, then changing direction eastward. The river bed 
gradually deepens until below the first waterfall; the stream running 
through a deep, rocky gorge with sides several hundred feet in height and 
extremely steep. 

From statements by Boers after the war, probably about 7,000 burghers 
faced General Buller at the outset. Their numbers however by subsequent 
reinforcements were brought up to a total of 9,000. 

The 5th Brigade remained in bivouac behind Gun Hill until February 
zr6th before Major-General Hart ordered camp to be pitched. He would 
not allow it until then. Aware that an attack was to be made on Cingolo 
Mountain, Green Hill, Monte Christo and Hlangwhane, and hoping that 
his brigade would be given a part somewhere in the approaching battle, 
General Hart would not allow tents to be put up. It was only when he 
finally despaired of its employment at the front that, on February 16th, 
he gave leave. 
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The Rangers were employed during the stay at Gun Hill on fatigue 
duties and as escort to convoys. Little news of the severe fighting in front 
came through to the 5th Brigade. The most important perhaps was the news, 
on the evening of the 16th, that Kimberley had been relieved. The Rangers 
on that day and those succeeding were for the most part employed on fatigue 
duty, loading sleepers and rails for the line to Hussar Hill. They were so 
occupied, when, early on the morning of February roth, the naval guns, 
which had trained on the Boer positions during the previous afternoon, 
suddenly fired a salvo. They had, however, been given warning of that. 
It was the beginning, and later that morning (a Sunday), during divine 
service, the thunder of the guns from Hussar Hill at times completely over- 
powered the chaplain’s voice. Both gun and rifle firing in front was also 
heard, and then in the afternoon of the roth, it was announced that Monte 
Christo had been taken by assault. Its capture forced the enemy to evacuate 
Hlangwhane and a series of ridges overlooking Colenso, north of the Tugela. 
The first of these ridges was Fort Wylie, east of the railway line. On Feb- 
ruary 20th there was further news: Hussar Hill, Monte Christo, Hlang- 
whane, all the Boer positions on the right bank of the Tugela, were in 
General Buller’s possession. 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining water on the positions won, all the 
Indian mules were requisitioned from the 5th Brigade for water-carrying. 
They were replaced in the brigade by South African mules and Kaffir drivers. 
Sir Redvers Buller, it appeared, had been retarded in the right advance by 
the scarcity of water, especially in the neighbourhood of Cingolo, Monte 
Christo and Green Hill. 

General Buller then, after a reconnaissance, found it would be better 
to give up the idea of reaching Ladysmith by the east of Monte Christo. 
Not thinking it worth while to search for crossing-places in the part of the 
Tiver overhung by the heights he had captured, he now decided to throw 
a pontoon bridge over the Tugela near Hlangwhane and concentrate his 
troops for the passage of the river there. He proposed also to occupy 
Colenso. 

Major-General Hart was ordered thereupon to reconnoitre Colenso with 
one of his battalions (the 2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers) with a view to crossing 
there and following the railway north of the river. He marched on Colenso 
accordingly about eleven o’clock on February 2oth, with in advance a detach- 
ment of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry. The place was found deserted and 
was occupied at one o’clock. Seven companies of the Rangers were then 
directed to be ready to move on Colenso soon after half-past three that 
afternoon, but after six companies had marched to the railway station and 
were partly already entrained the move was countermanded. The General 
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returned to Chieveley with the Royal Dublin Fusiliers at sunset and the 
companies of the Rangers returned to camp near Gun Hill. The enemy 
had left Colenso, but a rear-guard was found by Thorneycroft’s men near Fort 
Wylie and neighbouring kopjes. Then, on the evening of the 2oth, orders 
were received for the Rangers and the Royal Dublin Fusiliers to be ready 
to proceed by train to Colenso next morning and occupy the village. The 
enemy’s guns fired occasionally during the night and there was also con- 
siderable ‘‘ sniping ”’ from the left bank. 

The Rangers paraded shortly after five on the morning of February 
21st and reached the station a quarter of an hour later. Orders however 
were then received for the Royal Dublin Fusiliers to go on by the first train. 
The Rangers’ journey to Colenso was made in armoured trucks, the battalion 
moving by detachments, H Company first. Colenso, alike the station and 
the buildings of the village, was found in a deplorable state of wreckage ; 
furniture, household goods, pictures, all lay broken and strewn about the 
streets, while indoors unseemly drawings and abusive epithets were scrawled 
over the walls of rooms, the floors of which were covered with a hetero- 
geneous mass of litter and wreckage. In the village also dead bullocks 
and horses lay about, the stench from which was sickening. Amidst such 
surroundings the two regiments waited whilst General Hart proceeded to 
arrange for a flying bridge by which to cross the river. 

Colenso is on the west of the railway, about a quarter of a mile from 
the river, over which were the remains of two bridges. One, the railway 
bridge, had been completely demolished by the Boers, while one span of 
the other (the road bridge) had been destroyed by a shell from our naval 
guns at Gun Hill to prevent the enemy using it. The 66th Battery 
R.F.A., which accompanied the Rangers and Royal Dublin Fusiliers from 
Chieveley to Colenso was the battery which had been nearly annihilated 
at the Battle of Colenso on December 15th 1899, since re-formed. 

The Boers on the north bank, while the Rangers occupied Colenso, kept 
up a persistent fire until dislodged by some of Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry. They also began shelling the roth Brigade (Major-General 
Talbot Coke) which was covering the erection of the pontoon bridge near 
Hlangwhane. Several of the shells came near the position of the Rangers 
at Colenso. The roth Brigade had crossed the river and after being checked 
for a while had fallen back on the Colenso kopjes to the left of the 11th 
Brigade, which crossed later. 

The pont at Colenso meanwhile was made serviceable, thanks to the 
untiring energy of Major-General Hart. It once grounded in mid-stream, 
but was got afloat again, a difficult task, and then, at half-past four in the 
afternoon, the Rangers began to cross. Some of the men had been employed 
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earlier in constructing a footpath over the wreckage of the railway bridge. 
The day closed as the last companies of the battalion were brought over. 
No lorries or vehicles however could cross, and they, together with the men 
employed at the railway bridge, did not rejoin until next morning, passing 
over by the pontoon. The Rangers having crossed the Tugela just south 
of the road bridge, Colonel Brooke, in accordance with orders from General 
Hart, moved the battalion along the left bank and finally took up position 
behind some sangars to the west of Fort Wylie. The sangars were those 
erected by the Royal Dublin Fusiliers during their occupation of Colenso 
in October 1899. The Rangers, while moving from the Bulwer or ‘‘ road ”’ 
bridge, met a party of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, who informed 
the Commanding Officer that some British were still in front. These 
turned out to be the Somerset Light Infantry, who had crossed earlier in 
the day and advancing to the north-west towards Grobelaar had been 
checked by enemy riflemen manning rows of schanzes concealed in the bush 
on the lower slopes of the mountain. Being subjected to a severe fire (as 
were their comrades on the right), they were held fast there until night, 
when they were ordered to fall back on the Colenso kopjes. Their total 
loss proved to be ninety-one killed and wounded. 

The Rangers in moving from the pont to near Fort Wylie passed along 
the trenches held on December 15th by the Boksburg and Heidelberg com- 
mandos of the enemy, some of whom had opposed the 5th Brigade when 
advancing by the loop of the river on that day. The trenches on being 
examined were found to be almost invisible from in front, being covered with 
sheet-iron and sods of earth. Their depth was nearly 8 feet and they had 
cleverly constructed bomb-proofs. Fort Wylie itself had a cup- or crater- 
like formation at its western end, where, concealed from view, had been a 
Boer laager that had evidently been hastily abandoned. The ground 
and trenches were strewn with ammunition, blankets, letters, tents, and also 
smouldering fires with a quantity of half-cooked meat. An intolerable 
stench prevailed all over the laager, made worse by the carcases of dead 
animals all round. Among the letters found in the laager was one written 
in English by a cheerful young Boer lady, who expressed the pious hope 
that her brother would soon succeed in his ambition, which apparently 
took the form of shooting every British officer ! 

The Boer trenches were marvels of ingenuity, and it was apparent to all 
how little damage could have been effected by our guns and rifle fire during 
the operations of December 15th. A fully equipped electric searchlight 
station was found abandoned by the enemy in the neighbourhood of Fort 
Wylie. 

From this line of the Colenso kopjes a series of small rugged hills ran 
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for over half a mile to the east, continuing then in a northerly direction. 
The Rangers occupied the ridge west of Fort Wylie at half-past seven. 
They were reinforced later in the evening by the Somerset Light Infantry, 
who had been under heavy fire earlier that afternoon. The night turned 
out unusually cold, with a keen wind, and as before neither blankets nor 
great-coats were available; indeed no covering of any kind. The men, 
after the outpost companies were posted, had to lie down in their thread- 
bare cotton khaki clothing and do their best to get shelter from the biting 
wind. There was a wall along the crest of the kopjes, but while one side 
was exposed to the wind, the other was open to the Boer bullets, which 
beat incessantly on the stones all night. As the Rangers had taken up their 
position after dusk, it was at first impossible to make out where the invisible 
snipers were. Happily however there were no casualties during the night, 
most of the men preferring to face the cold wind instead of receiving a Boer 
bullet. 

The Boer sniping ceased just before daylight (February 22nd) and between 
seven and eight the battalion evacuated the top of the ridge and erected 
temporary shelters on low-lying land near the river. The Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers and the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers crossed at ten o’clock and some 
of the battalion transport came over with blankets and supplies. The 
three regiments bivouacked on the eastern side of Fort Wylie. To the 
regret of the whole of the 5th Brigade the Border Regiment had been left 
at Gun Hill as escort to the guns. The day passed without incident, except 
that a few of the enemy’s shells fell near the position held by the Somerset 
Light Infantry, who were mostly occupied meanwhile in burying their 
dead. 

Firing was continuous from a northerly direction during the day, from 
where the 2nd Brigade and half of the 4th and roth Brigades had crossed 
the Tugela to the enemy’s position on the left bank facing the hills held by 
the Middelburg, Ermelo and Carolina commandos. During the evening 
the three regiments of the 5th Brigade received orders from General Hart 
to be ready to move at half-past four the next morning, February 23rd. 

The Rangers were roused from their bivouac at three by the réveillé 
being sounded by each regiment inturn. It wasdone by order of the General 
with the idea of misleading the enemy into imagining that an attack by him 
on their position near Grobelaar Mountain was contemplated. The outposts 
however were not withdrawn until ten minutes after five, just in time to 
rejoin the battalion, which with the Royal Dublin and Inniskilling Fusiliers 
began the march in column of route five minutes later. The Dublin Fusiliers 
led the brigade, followed by the Rangers and Inniskillings. Half a mile 
farther on the brigade was reinforced by half of a volunteer regiment, 
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called the Imperial Light Infantry, which had been in process of formation 
in December 1899 when the Rangers arrived at Pietermaritzburg. The 
direction of the march was practically due north from the bivouac of the 
night of February 22nd-23rd. The brigade was at first screened from view 
by hills on the left of the line of march, but after proceeding a mile to the 
north and almost parallel with the Tugela it became exposed to the enemy’s 
view. Apparently the fanfare of bugles at réveillé had achieved its 
object in attracting the attention of the enemy, for from then until some 
thirty hours later the Boers fixed their attention on the movements of 
General Hart’s force and concentrated their energies to hamper it. Their 
persistence was creditable to the Boers and was certainly inconvenient to 
the 5th Brigade. The enemy’s guns which showed interest in the march 
of the brigade were those stationed on Grobelaar Mountain. Although 
many of their shells fell blind, the Boers found the range early, with the 
result that whenever our men appeared from behind any small kopje the 
hostile artillery fired at the column with renewed vigour. 

After marching for a mile and a half, the brigade advanced in column 
of companies over the ridges and dongas sloping down to the river bank. 
It then moved in column of route to pass a small, narrow defile. At that 
point the leading regiment passed through without loss, but as the leading 
company of the Rangers cleared the exit from the defile, the Boer artillery 
quickly sent shell after shell with telling accuracy at it. One shell crashed 
into the last three sections of E Company, killing or wounding upwards of 
twelve men. General Hart, on horseback close by, called out words of 
encouragement to the men, but they needed none. The Rangers’ ranks were 
in no instance broken and the advance continued with a parade-like steadi- 
ness and precision. Another shell soon afterwards caught the Rangers 
before they had passed the ridge, but their column as before pressed on with- 
out a check. The two regiments in rear escaped being shelled, and in the 
end the 5th Brigade formed up at 7 a.m. in the valley between the ridge 
just crossed and one on the north held by the 2nd Bngade. 

The Boers after that, having forborne to shell the two regiments in 
rear, turned their attention to the valley where the brigade had taken cover. 
With the ridge where the regiment had been shelled, the farther ridge 
enclosed a basin which sloped at its eastern end to the railway and river. 
The hollow was being utilized as a place of assemblage for details of many 
corps with guns, ammunition and supplies, a state of things that the enemy 
soon discovered. Throughout the morning Boer shells kept continually 
plunging down into the crowd of men and animals, but casualties were, 
fortunately, few and principally among the horses and mules. 

Major-General Hart having received instructions from Sir Redvers 
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Buller, at ten o’clock explained his plans to the commanding officers of his 
brigade. After examining the terrain as well as was possible, he indicated 
the general line of advance for reaching the hill about to be attacked, and 
allotted its part in the assault to each battalion.* 

A march of about a mile and a half, it was seen, would bring the brigade 
to a long kopje, the lower half of which ran back from the Tugela in a 
series of terrace-like slopes which gave the place the name by which it was at 
first known—" Terrace Hill.’’ It has ever since borne the name of “* Hart’s 
Hill.”” The slopes were rocky, strewn with boulders and mimosa trees and 
on the highest and broadest of the terraces ran the railway line to Lady- 
smith, above which and to the west of it rose the upper part of the hill 
steeply and rugged. 

Colonel Brooke on learning the General’s plan assembled the officers of 
the Rangers and gave them instructions, The Inniskilling Fusiliers were 
to lead, followed in succession by The Connaught Rangers and half the 
battalion of the Imperial Light Infantry, detached from the roth Brigade. 
The second line was to be formed by the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, with the 1st 
Battalion Rifle Brigade and the Durham Light Infantry following in third 
line, as close to the Dublin Fusiliers as cover permitted and in no event far 
behind. The leading regiment on arriving at the foot of “‘ Terrace Hill ’”’ 
was to move to the west and ascend the hill, forming for attack, and waiting 
until the Rangers had got into similar formation on their right. The half- 
battalion Imperial Light Infantry were to work up the hill farther to the 
right and slightly to the north of the attack, in order to turn what appeared 
to be the enemy’s extreme left flank. Colonel Brooke, from the east end 
of the ridge behind which the battalion was assembled, pointed out the 
hill which was to be the objective for attack. He added that General 
Buller had told General Hart that “ great things were expected of the Irish 
Brigade, and that on their progress depended in a great measure the relief of 
Ladysmith.” 

To support the assaulting column General Sir Charles Warren called up 
four naval 12-pounders from the Colenso kopjes to the hill where the 2nd 
Brigade was stationed, and further, the 11th Brigade was ordered to 
support the attack with long-range musketry. 

The road to be taken by the 5th Brigade led for about a mile along the 
railway line, which there ran close to the river until the Tugela took a sharp 
turn to the right, or east. The railway then made a turn away to the west 
and led uptothe higher ground. Onthe right of the river the eminences 
known as “‘ Naval Hill’’ and “ Fuzzy Hill’ were held by two battalions 


* The War tn South Africa, Vol. II, pp. 486-496, outlines the operations of the Irish Brigade 
in the attack on Terrace Hill to the retirement on the morning of February 24th. 
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of Major-General Barton’s brigade with the naval guns and the 7th, roth 
and 63rd Batteries R.F.A. The 2nd Brigade, Major-General Hildyard’s, held 
the south-eastern part of ‘‘ Wynne’s Hill,’”’ on the left of the 5th Brigade’s 
route, about 500 yards from the line of advance for three-quarters of a mile. 
Sloping ground fell away from the railway line to the river beyond Lange- 
wacht Spruit, with a series of higher hills to the west of the railway. The 
left flank of the advance beyond the spruit was however open and the enemy 
in consequence was able to bring a severe fire to bear on that side. 

The 5th Brigade was ordered to be ready to start at twelve o’clock, 
but did not actually move out till half an hour later when a howitzer battery 
came up and began shelling ‘‘ Terrace Hiull.””* Several field batteries on 
the right bank of the Tugela now also opened fire on the same target. The 
guns fired vigorously both before and during the advance to the foot of the 
hill, it being intended that the infantry assault should follow closely on 
the bombardment. There was however unexpected and unfortunate delay. 
The path along which the brigade had to move was so narrow that great 
part of the opening advance could only be made in single file, while also 
the condition of the ground compelled the men to go slow even in single 
file. The result was that it took up a considerable time to assemble the 
three and a half regiments at the point below ‘‘ Terrace Hill’’ where the 
assault was to start. The troops had to struggle on strung out in a long 
endless chain of men, at one time tramping alongside the railway track, at 
another floundering knee-deep in the mud and reeds fringing the river bank. 
As the men inoved on, too, they had to go forward over the fallen bodies 
of those who had been shot down at the fore part of the long line. The 
Boers had quickly detected the coming on of the Irish Brigade and at once 
fired on it heavily and incessantly, concentrating fire on it all along from 
Grobelaar Mountain to the position on “Terrace Hill.” Specially deadly 
was the hail of bullets where the bank of the river ceased to give shelter. 
In the advance H Company led the Rangers and was followed by G, F, E, 
D, C, B and A Companies, in the order named. — 

Half a mile from the start there was a small iron bridge spanning a 
tributary of the Tugela, on the northern side of which and to the left of the 
railway some of General Hildyard’s brigade held kopjes, with the result that 
the route thereabouts seemed comparatively secure. In spite of that 
however, and although the 2nd Brigade troops did their best to keep down 
the Boer fire on the left of the advance with volleys, numbers of men were 
hit in that vicinity. The battalion Maxims and ammunition carts were also 
delayed by the bridge and had to make adétour. Beyond the shelter of the 


The name of “ Hart's Hill " was not given till after the action, and it will be best to keep 
during the battle to the name “‘ Terrace Hill.” 
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kopjes held by the 2nd Brigade troops, the enemy’s fire on the 5th Brigade 
became intensified and cruelly severe. 

Major-General Hart, who led the brigade in person, had elected to cling to 
the river bank as long as possible, that being the safest route for the advance. 
The Rangers consequently, following the leading regiment in single file, on 
leaving the protection of the hills and railway line, turned to the right and 
made for the Tugela, which was reached, but not without some loss as 
there was no cover whatsoever for 150 yards. For the next half-mile there 
was only the footpath close to the water, winding along by the river bank 
along which the brigade could get forward. The Tugela at that time was 
in flood, running high and swollen, and the path beside it, throughout almost 
its entire length, was no better than a morass of swampy mud. 

This was the personal experience of the Rangers. Men sank in the 
swamp to their knees, becoming at the same time entangled in clinging 
reeds and rushes. At one time concealed from the enemy’s view by the 
bank; immediately afterwards they were exposed to a tornado of fire, 
in full view of the Boer marksmen, as all the while they struggled on with 
their legs constantly held back in the sticky deep mud. In spite of every- 
thing though the gallant men of the Rangers and the other regiments of 
the 5th Brigade kept pressing forward. Overhead and all round beat 
ceaselessly the enemy’s storm of bullets. The stream on the right was 
whipped continuously into splashes of foam as the Boer bullets fell thick 
and fast like a hail squall. Many wounded of the Inniskilling Fusiliers 
in advance, who were unable to extricate themselves from the mud and 
reeds, had to remain as they lay, amidst their dead comrades. Every 
moment also, everywhere, dull, heavy thuds told of men suddenly collapsing, 
struck down ; and those who fell had to be left where they fell. There was 
though not an instant’s halting or hesitation anywhere. The line went 
steadily forward. 

At the narrow railway bridge at the junction of the Langewacht Spruit 
with the Tugela, so incessant was the storm of rifle bullets and pom-pom 
shells that the men could only attempt to get across one at a time. The 
railway track at either end of the bridge was on an embankment, 8 feet or 
so high, and the spruit below was impassable. Thus the men had to run 
the gauntlet singly. The Boers had made sure of the exact range before- 
hand. Each man, as his turn came, climbed the embankment to the 
bridge and rushed at top speed over the twenty yards of the passage, leaping 
the gaps in the bridge roadway through which could be seen the water of 
the spruit many feet below. This bridge was afterwards given the name 
of the ‘‘ Pom-pom Bridge.’’ Once across the bridge, each man slid down 
the eastern side of the embankment and gained momentary shelter on the 
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far side. Then he followed his comrades and dashed for the river bank 
again: the next stage of the onward move. Not a few dropped, dead or 
wounded, on the bridge. To get the mules and carts across the bridge was, 
however, impossible. That awkward situation was skilfully got over in 
the end by Sergeant-Major Hart, who took the ammunition boxes off the 
pack mules and brought them across by hand. They were carried in this 
way throughout the day; and their having been got across proved of 
inestimable value. 

““Pom-pom Bridge ” left behind, the column found more cover than it 
had had yet. Each company, as it got across, was pushed along the river 
bank to the base of the hill that was being attacked. Getting the whole 
brigade over however took time and the Major-General showed some 
impatience at the slowness of the advance. It was impossible though, 
really, for one not immediately on the spot to appreciate the terrible diffi- 
culties of the riverside path, when traversed by the Rangers as the second 
in order of the regiments. 

The advance continued and the Tugela Falls were passed. Near these 
was a curious “ S ’’-shaped bridge, made of sleepers from the railway line 
fastened at the sides by rails and anchored to rocks by wire and ropes. It 
had been built by the Boers with railway material to facilitate their passage 
of the river at that point. Several dead bodies of Boers were seen in the 
water near this bridge, some with a stone or weight tied round the neck 
or to a leg, with the hope of sinking them and so concealing casualties. The 
bodies had apparently been thrown into the water during the enemy’s 
hasty retirement from the kopjes nearest the Tugela. When at length the 
Rangers reached the point where they were to turn to the left and ascend 
the high ground in a north-westerly direction towards ‘‘ Terrace Hill,’’ 
they found General Hart and his staff there, awaiting the arrival of the 
brigade. The only casualty among the officers of the Rangers so far had 
been Second-Lieutenant Wratislaw, wounded in the leg. Although scarcely 
able to walk, he had accompanied the battalion to this point, but was now 
ordered to remain behind. Many men also of the Rangers, without heeding 
slight wounds they had received, still pressed on. Some indeed eventually 
took part in the attack up “ Terrace Hill.” 

About five in the afternoon, Major-General Hart, anxious about the 
approach of darkness, determined to deliver the assault at once, without 
waiting for his third line to arrive. He formed the Inniskilling Fusiliers 
for attack on a front of four companies, their left opposite the western end 
of the hill) The remainder were drawn up in rear, in successive lines of 
double companies. The Connaught Rangers were ordered to send one 
company to prolong the right of the Inniskillings, with the other companies 
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extended in successive lines in rear. The order of advance was in this order : 
H, G, F, E, D, C, B and A Companies. The Rangers rapidly got into 
position and as the Inniskillings occupied so much of the front some 
companies of the Rangers advanced up the donga on the right. The 
Imperial Light Infantry were told off to guard the right flank of the 
Inniskillings and the Rangers. When the leading company of the Rangers 
was level with the Inniskillings all moved forward. They passed rapidly 
from hillock to hillock, delivering volleys whenever possible, chiefly aimed 
at the crest line directly above them. The hill at first was extremely 
rocky and covered with clumps of bushes, which afforded some cover. 
The terrace-like formations however were also studded here and there with 
small rocky kopjes, which made communication, or indeed any cohesion, 
difficult. There was a deep donga on the right of the line of advance, 
beginning between “ Terrace Hill’’ and “ Railway Hill” and gradually 
falling away towards the river. On the left was a valley of more open nature, 
sloping gradually up to the crest of ‘‘ Terrace Hill” and westward down to 
Langewacht Spruit. The railway intersected the line of the advance about 
three-quarters of a mile from the river. The second stage of the attack 
now commenced. 

It was impossible for the infantry, as they climbed the hill-side, to know 
that the crest line in front did not mark the true summit, which was beyond 
and invisible until actually reaching the crest line. The top of ‘‘ Terrace 
Hill” was a long plateau, rising in slight undulations for several hundred 
yards; and then rapidly falling into the valley which separated it from 
the hill on the north—‘ Railway Hill.”” The naval and field guns mean- 
while continued bombarding ‘‘ Terrace Hill,” pouring a steady stream of 
shells over the heads of the attacking column. None of the Boer Artillery 
had come into action against General Hart’s force from the commencement 
of the movement at 12.30 p.m. so far, except the pom-pom which had 
fired continuously on ‘* Pom-pom Bridge.”” The Boers had strong breast- 
works on both “‘ Terrace Hill”’ and “‘ Railway Hiull,’’ connected by a deep 
trench at the head of the donga between the two hills. The enemy’s trenches 
on *‘ Terrace Hill’’ had been thrown up about 200 yards back from the 
southern or false crest, which was all one could see in coming up. These 
trenches commanded the hill. During the advance the fire of the attacking 
force was mostly directed at the southern or false crest of the hill, all that 
was visible to the troops 

The Rangers, in advancing from the river to the railway, passed through 
a Boer laager which had been hastily evacuated when the leading regiment 
first emerged from the river bed. Several wagons were found there, loaded 
with camp equipment and clothing. As far as the railway line the 
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later casualties had been comparatively few, owing to the large boulders 
affording good cover, and the troops rapidly worked up to the railway, 
which at that point passed through a cutting and then over an embank- 
ment. A double fence of barbed wire on either side of the line however 
proved a formidable obstacle, and the consequent delay in getting past it 
under the enemy’s close rifle fire cost many lives. During this stage of the 
fight General Hart’s bugler repeatedly sounded the regimental calls of the 
Inniskilling Fusiliers and The Connaught Rangers, followed by the ‘‘ Ad- 
vance,” ‘‘ Double,’”’ and ‘“‘ Charge.”’ 

The men thus urged pressed on, but they really needed no encourage- 
ment. Indeed, the companies in rear came up faster than those leading 
could possibly advance, and began to get so crowded at this point that 
Colonel Brooke sent G, F and E Companies to work up the donga running 
into the Tugela along the eastern side of “‘ Terrace Hill.” From there 
these companies directed their fire chiefly at the trench at the head of this 
donga and the hill on their night front—“ Railway Hill.” The first line 
reached the railway after halting for a few moments on a small rocky kopje, 
from which to the line there extended an open space of about 150 yards. 
By that time the enemy’s advance parties had fallen back from the railway 
and were being gradually driven over the false crest. 

The railway line after leaving the river bank near ‘‘ Pom-pom Bridge ”’ 
turned almost due north for some way, over practically open country. 
Then it turned nearly due east until, near the foot of ‘‘ Terrace Hill,’’ there 
was a level crossing. Thence it proceeded across the foot of the hill through 
a deep cutting. Emerging from this, it crossed the donga on the night by 
an embankment, through which was a culvert, and entered another cutting, 
as it traversed ‘‘ Railway Hill.” 

This was the position of the attack at that time. On the left some 
companies of the Inniskillings (believed to be five in number) were moving 
over the level crossing. H Company of the Rangers was halted opposite 
the deep cutting, and behind it were advancing D, B, A and C Companies. 
The order of the original advance had been considerably altered, and com- 
panies which had started in rear were now closer to H Company. Three 
companies, as has been said, had been diverted by Colonel Brooke before 
alriving at the railway line. The Imperial Light Infantry were advancing 
on the right flank towards the line near ‘‘ Railway Hill.’’ The enemy’s 
fire meanwhile had become rapidly hotter and was being concentrated on 
the two leading regiments from many points. The side of ‘‘ Terrace Hill,’’ 
from within a hundred yards of the northern side of the railway, sloped 
steeply up to a low wall on the southern or false crest, behind which the 
Boers lay firing their hardest. Besides that fire a constant stream of 
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bullets came from the Boer trench at the head of the donga, and also from 
‘“‘ Railway Hill”’ on the right and the hills on the left front. Bullets too 
came from a kraal on the left rear of the column. 

As soon as the Inniskillings had passed the level crossing the order to 
advance was given to the leading company of the Rangers. H Company 
at once left the last rocky kopje and went straight at the railway cutting, 
which was fenced on either side with barbed wire. The Rangers rushed 
over and through the near fence and down the steep bank to the line. They 
left many of their number held up on the wire, riddled with bullets, for 
the Boers instantly concentrated their fire on the place. Then the Rangers 
scaled the opposite bank and got through the barbed wire there : again 
with many casualties. Bayonets were now fixed, and at a double the first 
line breasted the steep, rocky hill-side in the face of the continuous 
storm of bullets. The artillery at this point ceased firing, lest in the fast 
waning light they should drop projectiles among the troops. On the side 
of the enemy, as the guns stopped, the Boers in the trenches stood up and 
fired as fast as they could pull their triggers, emptying their magazines into 
the advancing leaders of the Irish Brigade. The full force of the enemy’s 
direct fire was encountered here, whilst also the men were’ exposed to the 
searching cross-fire, already spoken of, from the right and left and the 
left-rear. A too rapidly increasing trail of dead, dying and wounded, at 
once marked the track of the attack. To add to the trying situation, the 
hill itself was so steep and rugged and covered with boulders, that clamber- 
ing up it would have been under ordinary conditions difficult and toilsome 
work. 

The attacking line however, pushed gallantly on in spite of every opposi- 
tion, until, at some 200 yards beyond the railway, it reached the low wall 
extending along the near (or false) crest of the hill. From that the enemy 
were now driven, but progress beyond proved impossible and, as the only 
thing to be done, a halt was called. It was absolutely impossible to advance 
farther without reinforcements. At the moment D, B and A Companies 
of the Rangers were just in rear of H Company. In spite of the plain 
impossibility though, in sheer desperation an advance was attempted. 
The Inniskillings, led by their gallant commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel 
Thackeray, together with H Company of the Rangers, left the cover of the 
wall and cheering as they rushed ahead, attempted to cross the plateau to- 
wards the Boer trenches. It was veritably a “forlorn hope” venture, 
and foredoomed. The Boers, relieved by the cessation of the artillery 
bombardment and apparently unshaken by our shells, instantly delivered 
so terrific a fire on the advancing troops that the assailants were literally 
mown down. Officers and men went down on all sides. The survivors had 
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to throw themselves flat and lie on the ground where they were until rein- 
forcements might reach them. At this crisis D, B and A Companies of the 
Rangers reached the low stone wall, and their numbers were increased by some 
of the Inniskillings and the Dublin Fusiliers, believed to be two companies. 

The second line, under fire from in front and from enemy marksmen 
in the valleys right and left of the hill, halted for a brief space, lying down 
behind the false crest. It was dusk by then, almost dark, and stars were 
beginning to appear. The pause by the second line was not for long. 
Word was quickly passed for a further advance, and the signal being given 
promptly, instantly, with a wild yell all raced for the Boer trenches. Clear- 
ing the low wall beyond which were their comrades of the first line, all, Innis- 
killing Fusiliers, Rangers, Dublin Fusiliers, charged forward. The summit 
of the hill from the first (or false) crest extended slightly upwards for some 
200 yards towards the enemy, and then contracted somewhat, close to the 
Boer position. As had happened before with the earlier attack, the ad- 
vance of the second line as it passed the wall became exposed to the enemy’s 
full view and fire. The devastating musketry of the enemy burst out 
again in full fury : a deadly feu d@’enfer from the Boer trenches and sangars 
on the far side of the crest. They were manned by the Krugersdorp and 
Johannesburg commandos, Standing up in their trenches, so as to use 
their rifles with the fullest effect, the Boers now blazed a terrific hurricane 
of bullets into the reinforcers’ ranks, while at the same moment the deadly 
cross-fire reopened furiously. The result was instantaneous—and disas- 
trous. The line staggered, then recovered itself and rushed on. That 
sealed its fate. Whole ranks of men were struck down together. Officers 
as they led, and their men close to them, fell on all sides. That made it 
beyond human possibility to go on. And yet, even then, many of the 
gallant Irishmen of the brigade did dash onwards. In spite of everything 
some still rushed forward until they were shot down within only a few 
yards of the Boer trenches. The Boers, it has been stated, were so amazed 
at the dauntless daring, indomitable pluck and stubborn persistency of 
these that they actually refrained from firing on a number who as it were 
fascinated their gaze. In some cases, it is said, the Boers spared men 
until they actually got inside their works, and then grappling with them 
they disarmed them. Of the others, the men who still lived through the 
Boer fire had thrown themselves on the ground, as the survivors of the 
first line had done. Darkness now mercifully closed on the scene of 
carnage, but the enemy continued firing pitilessly at every moving object, 
for as darkness fell some of the survivors gradually worked their way back 
to the shelter of the wall. Among them were many wounded who crawled 
backwards amidst the Boer bullets ! 
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Behind the wall ranks were now reformed as well as possible, and one 
company of the Inniskillings was pushed round to guard the western por- 
tion of the crest and left flank of the line. Those that remained of D, B, 
H and A Companies of the Rangers lined the wall, while C Company with 
a company of the Imperial Light Infantry took post below the hill in the 
cutting to safeguard the left flank. — 

The Irish Brigade had not proved strong enough to force the Boer 
trenches. The only reserves Major-General Hart had at hand had been 
thrown into the fight, after which there were no fresh troops to supple- 
ment and lend weight to the assault and drive it home. The only other 
troops available did not reach the vicinity of the hill until long after dark 
when it was impossible to use them. Lieutenant Wise, who had been danger- 
ously wounded while gallantly leading his company, was brought down 
with some other wounded from the plateau after dark. 

While the attack was being repulsed on the hill, E, F and G Companies 
of the Rangers were moving up the donga on the right, F Company crossing 
the railway first, followed by E Company. Half of F Company was then 
directed up towards “ Railway Hill” on the right, to protect the right. 
The two leading companies advanced rapidly up the donga for some 500 
yards, accompanied by the portion of Imperial Light Infantry who had 
remained with them. In support of these,G Company, crossing the rail- 
way at the embankment, followed the half of F Company as they made 
their way up the slopes of ‘‘ Railway Hill.’’ That section of the attack 
again was quite unsupported, and as its numbers were entirely inadequate 
the companies of the Rangers now halted and lay down. In the fast fading 
light no farther advance could be risked. 

Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson, leading E Company in this part of the 
field, performed a fine feat of gallantry. Seeing Major Hay, who led the 
Imperial Light Infantry, fall suddenly, hit some way in advance of his 
men while attempting to ascend the hill on the left of E Company, he at 
once went to his assistance. Although twice wounded in the legs Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson pressed on until, when nearly at Major Hay’s side, at a 
distance of only 200 yards from the Boer trenches, he was again hit. The 
bullet struck Lieutenant Hutchinson in the stomach and rendered him 
incapable of going on. Throwing his field dressing to Major Hay, Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinson, although the enemy as has been said kept firing on 
every object that moved, managed to drag himself into a fold in the ground. 
He was not to be left there though. Immediately afterwards Second- 
Lieutenant Richard Payne organized a party to bring in both Hutchinson 
and Major Hay. These men at once volunteered: Lance-Corporal Smith, 
Privates Reynolds, McClean, Dempsey, Power and Kaine of E Company, 
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and Private Carroll of F Company. Accompanying Lieutenant Payne 
they made their way in the darkness and reached Lieutenant Hutchinson, 
who however for his part insisted on their first going to Major Hay’s aid. 
Stretchers were improvised with rifles and coats and both officers brought 
back to the railway embankment. 

Captain Bell, who was acting as Second-in-Command, after that took 
command of the three companies in the donga on the right of the hill, and 
ordered a retirement to the railway, which was at once carried out. By 
doing so, he secured a strong position on the right to prevent any attack 
by the Boers from the direction of “‘ Railway Hill ’’—the right rear. Part 
of the half-battalion Imperial Light Infantry were at the same time ordered 
to move farther down the line, towards ‘‘ Pom-pom Bridge,” to protect 
the left rear. These movements were carried out as soon as possible after 
dark, but the Boers did not make a counter-attack as anticipated. They 
contented themselves with intermittent firing during the night, in the 
intervals of which could be heard the groans and cries of the wounded 
men lying out between the two opposing forces. 

On the hill, while the dispositions just mentioned were being carried 
out below, Colonel Brooke, after consulting Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel Sitwell, 
of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, had the low wall round the southern crest 
of the hill made capable of defence. No one at this time knew the where- 
abouts of Major-General Hart, and no orders had been received from him. 
To add to the trying situation all were suffering badly from thirst and 
hunger. Their water had long since given out and no rations had been 
issued since early morning, while no water nor food of any kind was 
obtainable where they were. As soon as the strengthening of the wall was 
sufficiently completed the defenders lay down to snatch what rest they 
could, but few, if any, could sleep, for all were kept momentarily expecting 
a counter-attack. So they waited on the steep side of the hill behind the 
southern crest, while the enemy maintained a fusillade on the position 
all night. The Boer bullets, as it was remarked, seemed to give off a flash 
as they struck the stony surface of the hill and explode with a sharp crack 
—a curious phenomenon that was not satisfactorily explained. The fact. 
that many Boers used expanding bullets does not account for it. All 
through the night the wounded with the dead lay in the open between 
British and Boers, the groans and cries and calls for water of the wounded 
being painfully audible amidst the musketry. The hapless wounded 
indeed had to remain untended until the armistice of February 25th. 
What help could be given to some few within reach was given through 
the devotion of their surviving comrades. 

Not a man meanwhile thought of or suggested the idea of a retreat. 
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They had obeyed the orders of their General. They had failed solely owing 
to inadequate numbers for the task allotted, and insufficient support. No 
troops in the world could have advanced with more coolness or devoted 
heroism than had done the soldiers of Hart’s Irish Brigade. They now 
patiently waited for further orders from their General, who for his part 
was doing everything possible and had gone to try and bring up reinforce- 
ments. To get in touch with him while on his quest was the difficulty, 
and about 10 p.m. Captain Woulfe-Flanagan of the 5th Battalion The 
Connaught Rangers (attached, as has been said, to the 1st Battalion), 
although he was himself wounded, volunteered and went off with Second- 
Lieutenant Hart (the Major-General’s A.D.C.) to find General Hart and 
tell him the very serious position of things, so as to expedite the coming 
of reinforcements and also procure definite orders. 

Captain Bell soon after eleven at night went up the hill and informed 
Colonel Brooke how the right was protected and the position of the com- 
panies there. At this time, by the Colonel’s orders, C Company of the 
Rangers was placed below the hill in the cutting, with a company of the 
Imperial Light Infantry farther down the line towards ‘‘ Pom-pom Bridge,”’ 
to protect the left flank. 

Captain Woulfe-Flanagan returned soon after midnight with directions 
from General Hart that the position was to be held. A battalion and a 
half would arrive in the early morning to reinforce the brigade. The troops 
stationed below the false crest and behind the wall accordingly held on to 
their position throughout the night. Some of the wounded were got down 
the hill by stretcher-bearers shortly before dawn, but when day broke the 
Boers again began firing whenever they noticed men moving and it became 
impossible to carry back more of the wounded. The others therefore had 
to lie out without attention and exposed in the open for forty-four hours, 
while shells and bullets fell round and among them. Our artillery south 
of the river also commenced to shell the Boer positions at daybreak, and 
in so doing several shells fell among the wounded on the hill and killed 
some of the wounded men. 

The companies of the Rangers below the crest began to strengthen 
their position by making stone traverses in the early morning about 5.15 
a.m. About this time several Boers were seen to leave their trenches and 
Carry water to some of the Irish wounded lying round. At the same time 
they picked up the men’s rifles and took any other things they desired. 
Then came a serious move. While the Boer fire from the front appeared 
to slacken, a party of the enemy (apparently belonging to the Boksburg 
Commando) were seen to be creeping up a donga to the south-west of the 
hill, to the left rear of the troops lining the wall. The company of the 
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Inniskilling Fusiliers there, now threw back its left flank to stop the new 
attack. About half-past five in the morning Major McGngor, Brigade- 
Major to General Hart, came up the hill to examine the situation in order 
to report to the General. Colonel Brooke explained to him the critical 
situation of the advanced position, as the result of which Major McGnigor 
promised that either he would bring an order to retire to the railway line, 
or else the brigade would be reinforced for an advance. Considerable 
activity was noticed meanwhile among the Boers between the loop of 
the railway and the south-west of ‘‘ Terrace Hill.’”’ 

General Hildyard had been ordered at dawn on the 24th to support 
General Hart with two battalions, the East Surrey and West Yorkshire, 
and these were sent forward to the right of the 5th Brigade. Neither 
regiment was however, unfortunately, at its full strength for companies 
of each were engaged on ‘‘ Wynne’s Hill’”’ and could not be withdrawn 
from the fire-fight. Half a battalion of the 2nd Battalion Scottish Rifles 
was then brought up in consequence and supported the West Yorkshires 
towards ‘ Terrace Hill.” Major McGrigor, who had seen at once how 
serious the position was, had hastened back to General Hart and his report 
decided the General to reinforce. It proved however in the result too 
late. A new and more vital attack by the enemy had taken place. 

The Boers in that attack began first with a sharp musketry fire on the 
rear of the Irish Brigade, at about 500 yards’ range and afterwards at 200. 
The attack was met by a well-aimed and accurate reply fire, but the Boers 
gradually forced their way until they gained possession of a cutting, which 
had up to then been understood to be held by the Imperial Light Infantry. 
The cutting however had been evacuated, with the result that the left 
flank of the position was exposed and the covering post was occupied by 
the enemy. In spite of that though the men of the Irish Brigade still 
stubbornly clung to their ground, until about seven o’clock the Boers 
were considerably reinforced, and, in spite of the resistance of the com- 
panies on the left, it became impossible to cope with the enemy’s increased 
fire. The storm of bullets which now swept the hill-side could hardly, it is 
said, be imagined by anyone not actually present. And against it there 
was little or no cever. The bullets, fired at the close range, struck the 
stones with a smashing crack, and splinters of rock and lead flew every- 
where, even perietrating between the stones of the sangars behind which 
the soldiers were. Once more men fell fast ; there was no sign of assist- 
ance ; the Boer fire again redoubled in intensity. For nearly half an hour 
the troops withstood this merciless fusillade, each man firing back as best 
he could get in his shot. All round was only the incessant whistling of 
bullets with the crack as they hit. 
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That brought about the inevitable end. A little after eight Colonel 
Brooke reluctantly ordered the men to retire down the hill and re-form 
behind the railway. The order was gradually carried out, and with the 
utinost coolness, and after it the men of the Inniskillings and Rangers 
formed up on the railway line. Between them and the hill only remained 
the dead and wounded, their comrades who had so gallantly helped to 
capture the first crest edge on the previous evening. 

Captain Bell meanwhile, with three companies of the Rangers con- 
tinued to act as a flank defence on the right and prevented the Boers 
working down the donga between ‘“‘ Terrace Hill” and “ Railway Hill.’’ 
On the left, the Dublin Fusiliers guarded the railway throughout the day. 
The majority of the men who had lined the wall near the false crest, princi- 
pally belonging to The Connaught Rangers, then moved to the right and 
joined Captain Bell and the companies on the railway embankment. The 
retirement, although ordered about eight o’clock, was not completed until 
a quarter-past nine, and during it many men were killed and wounded. 
The Boers, seeing what was taking place, redoubled the intensity of their 
fire. 

This act of heroism must not be passed over, the assisting to safety of 
Lieutenant R. W. Harling, commanding B Company, after he had been 
wounded in three places, by Colour-Sergeant T. Shearer of D Company, a 
non-commissioned officer who, throughout the fighting of 23rd—24th, had 
shown resource and courage worthy of all praise. Amidst the hail of . 
bullets, Shearer helped Lieutenant Harling down the hill among the 
boulders and did not leave him until he had brought him under cover 
behind the railway. For gallantry that day, within 50 yards of the same 
spot, Lieutenant E. T. Inkson, R.A.M.C., was awarded the Victoria Cross. 

It was as a fact the failure of the company of Imperial Light Infantry 
to hold the cutting to the south-west of ‘‘ Terrace Hill”’ that caused the 
retirement. That failure exposed the left flank of the brigade, and the 
Boers, quickly observing it, turned the advantage to decisive effect. On 
the right the companies under Captain Bell, although under heavy fire, 
had held their ground and effectively prevented any advance by the enemy. 

During the night the machine guns of the 5th Brigade were brought up 
and posted behind a wall just south of the railway line, where the com- 
panies of the Inniskillings and Rangers in the attack had made their last 
halt previous to making their dash at the railway cutting and hill. Against 
this wall the Boer fire during the morning was chiefly directed, but the 
Maxims of the brigade, under Lieutenant W. A. White of The Connaught 
Rangers, replied so effectively that one Boer machine gun was silenced 
and the enemy’s rifle fire kept in check. 
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The Boers were driven back on the left about eleven that morning, 
chiefly through the instrumentality of a party of Dublin Fusiliers. The 
Durham Light Infantry also safely reoccupied the position behind the 
false crest, abandoned earlier. Throughout the day the inen of the Rangers 
lay behind the embankment and the cutting. They continually exchanged 
fire with the enemy, suffering severely from the Boer Maxims which were 
endeavouring to force them back. The enemy’s Maxim fire was con- 
centrated chiefly on the small exposed gap through which wounded were 
being brought from the cutting. The wounded, unhappily, had to undergo 
another experience at the dressing station, which had been established 
behind the embankment with the culvert underneath filled with wounded. 
About noon a tremendously heavy thunderstorm broke over the district, 
the cloud-burst that ensued causing the culvert and the bed of the donga 
quickly to become flooded with a raging torrent of storm-water. The 
tremendous downpour and the flooding made the plight of the wounded 
terrible —and also, incidentally, showed what manner of men the Rangers 
were. Trying enough as it was for the men in the open to be drenched 
after all they had undergone, one and all were ready instantly to give up 
everything they had for their own personal protection from the weather to 
the wounded. All the waterproof sheets the men had carried with them 
into action, and others that were obtained, were gladly and at once given 
up ungrudgingly for the wounded, without a word of murmur from a single 
man. 
The defenders of the embankment were relieved at half-past five that 
evening by the Scottish Rifles. They then moved down the donga to where 
the rest of the battalion were. ations were now served out for the first 
time since half-past three on the previous morning. The position now 
occupied by the Rangers was in a hollow about a quarter of a mile below 
the railway. If hidden from the view, it was not secure from the bullets 
of the enemy, which continually fell into the Rangers’ bivouac. Four com- 
panies of the Rangers (A, B, C and D), immediately rations had been 
served out, were ordered on outpost duty to the left ridge of the hill, an 
order that was promptly carried out, although in the darkness it was not 
possible to take up the exact position. Some overlapping ensued and the 
picket of a neighbouring regiment fired three times during the night 
on sentries of the Rangers. The companies who had spent the previous 
night strengthening their position on ‘‘ Terrace Hill ’’—some of the men 
of which had had three nights of successive outpost duty in close proximity 
to the enemy—were under a continuous fire from the enemy throughout 
this night. No attack however was made on them. Also, although the 
Rangers’ outposts were within 600 yards of the enemy, no one was wounded 
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during the night. Early on the morning of February 25th, Sir Redvers 
Buller arranged with the Boer leaders for a local truce, to allow of the 
removal of the wounded and burial of thedead. During the truce period 
there was to be no firing at all by either side upon the hills, ‘‘ Terrace Hill ’’ 
and ‘‘ Wynne’s Hill.” Many of the wounded had lain out there on the 
slopes for over forty-four hours. The time however proved all too short 
for the regimental burying parties to complete their task, so many were 
_ the dead. The dead belonging to the Rangers, on being brought down, 
were buried near the railway line: a monument now marks the spot. 

The greatest sufferers in casualties on February 23rd and 24th were 
the three battalions of the Irish Brigade which had attacked on “ Terrace 
Hill.”” The Inniskilling Fusiliers lost three officers, including their gallant 
Lieut.-Colonel (Thackeray) killed ; eight wounded (one disabled by a fall, 
one taken prisoner). They lost among the rank and file, 56 killed, 159 
wounded, and 23 missing. The Connaught Rangers lost 7 officers wounded, 
23 N.C.O.’s and men killed, and 105 wounded. Two men were taken 
prisoners. Lieutenant J. L. J. Conry was thrice slightly wounded while 
ascending the hill ; Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson was dangerously wounded ; 
Lieutenant Harling was severely wounded, and Lieutenant Wise danger- 
ously wounded. Second-Lieut. Lambert was wounded slightly in the arm 
just previous to the retirement ; Second-Lieut. Wratislaw was severely 
wounded ; Captain Woulfe-Flanagan was twice wounded, once in ascend- 
ing the hill, and once (in the head) on the morning of the 24th. The Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers had 1 officer killed and 4 wounded, and of other ranks, 
8 killed, 62 wounded, and 18 missing. The total casualty return for the 
three regiments of the Irish Brigade in killed and wounded and missing 
amounted to 48r. Of those wounded in the fighting on the afternoon 
of February 23rd and morning of the 24th, many had also, as has been 
said, been exposed to shells and bullets from both sides on the ground 
where they lay. Some too, when brought in on the 25th, were beyond 
human aid. The sufferings of the wounded during the night of February 
23rd—24th, as has been said, had been almost unendurable. It is well to 
recall again here in this connection how there were numerous cases of 
soldiers of the Rangers who lay in comparative safety, sheltered temporarily 
below the crest, voluntarily going forward with the last few drops of water 
in their own water-bottles into the exposed danger area, to assuage the 
thirst of comrades who had fallen earlier. These deeds of true heroism, 
it should be remembered, were done under a murderous fire of musketry, 
within 200 yards of the Boer fire-trenches. 

The local truce (which did not preclude the general movement of troops) 
expired at eight in the evening on February 25th. Previous to its cessation 
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the British front was divided into two sections: one, under Sir Charles 
Warren, to the east of Langewacht Spruit ; the other, under Major-General 
Lyttleton, to the west of the Spruit. ‘“‘ Naval Hill,” “‘ Fuzzy Hill’ and 
‘“‘Clump Hill’? were chosen for the new gun positions, and before the 
expiration of the truce, all the guns had been moved into position on the 
right bank of the Tugela. Within a few minutes of the armistice ending, 
the Boers, shortly after eight o’clock, began a heavy musketry fire on the 
position held by Hart’s brigade. The Durham Light Infantry were at 
this time withdrawn from the slopes of “ Terrace Hill ’’ to the ridge south 
of the railway line and the embankment was given up, movements made 
now in pursuance of General Buller’s new plan of operations. The musketry 
fire of the Boers continued at intervals of about two hours during the night, 
but was not effective. Although bullets fell thickly near the brigade only 
two men were slighty wounded. 

On the morning of February 26th the artillery on ‘‘ Naval Hill’? bom- 
barded the Boer trenches on “ Terrace Hill”’ and the neighbouring hills. 
General Buller himself examined the enemy’s position that day, and 
decided that the best place for the necessary new pontoon bridge across 
the Tugela would be to the south of Hart’s brigade, as troops could move 
unseen there to the foot of ‘ Pieter’s Hill,” along the left side of the river- 
bed. He also, at five on the afternoon of the 26th, issued verbal orders 
for the operations to take place on the 27th. In accordance with the new 
plan, after the bombardment of the Boer positions by every available gun 
had as was hoped shaken the defenders, the brigade for the attack (the 
6th) was to cross the new pontoon bridge and, working up the left bank 
of the river, carry ‘‘ Pieter’s Hill,’’ which was taken to be the left of the 
enemy’s line. The Dublin Fusiliers, hitherto of the 5th Brigade, were 
included in the 6th. The 5th Brigade, comprising then the rst Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, ist Connaught Rangers, and half the Imperial Light 
Infantry (from the roth Brigade), was to be in reserve, guarding the bridge- 
head. That duty had been assigned to them in consequence of their recent 
losses. 

The Rangers, who were ordered to build a wall on the ridge they were to 
hold, were heavily shelled by the Boer artillery while so occupied, but only 
one shell hit the wall and there were no casualties. It became apparent 
in due course how the advance of the 5th Brigade on the afternoon of 
the 23rd, and the capture of the lower terraces of ‘ Terrace Hill” on 
that day, coupled with the tenacity with which the brigade had clung to 
its position throughout the 23rd and 24th, enabled, in the second battle 


on the 27th, the operation of storming the three hills to be carried out 
successfully. 
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The pontoon bridge near Hlangwhane (No. 1) having been dismantled 
and hauled up, packed and marched through the nek, was thrown across 
the Tugela below the falls between half-past eight on the night of Febru- 
ary 26th and nine o’clock next morning. 

The orders issued by Sir Charles Warren at six on the morning of the 
27th to the troops holding his section of front, which specially concerned 
the 5th Brigade, were as follows: 


‘‘r, Under instructions from General Officer Commanding-in-Chief 
an attack will be made to-day, on the enemy’s positions on the hill 
previously attacked by 5th Brigade, on the green hill north-west of 
that. (Railway Hill) and on Pieter’s Hill. 

‘‘2,. The forces operating under Sir C. Warren will be as follows : 

Inniskilling Fusiliers 
Connaught Rangers }under General Hart. 
Half Imperial Light Infantry 

‘3. The Dublin Fusiliers will operate under General Barton. Orders 
for moving will be issued. Battalions to be ready to move at 8 a.m. 

“1x, The force under General Hart will guard the present position, 
relieving Colonel Norcott’s troops before the latter move off. 

“‘12. The following telegram has been received from the Secretary 
of State for War: ‘The whole country is watching with admiration 
your steady advance in the face of tremendous difficulties, the magni- 
tude of which are fully understood here. The conduct of your troops 
is beyond all praise.’ ”’ 


The artillery bombardment began at eight on the 27th, but it was not 
until half-past five in the afternoon that ‘‘ Terrace Hill ’’ was finally carried. 
“ Kitchener’s Hill,’”’ as ‘‘ Railway Hill” has since been called, had been 
carried a little previously. This time, as the troops for the assault on 
“‘ Terrace Hill” reached the false crest—of deadly memory to the Rangers 
—the Boers could be seen retiring over the opposite side of the summit, 
their retreat being covered by sharpshooters. General Buller’s artillery 
had during the morning maintained a fierce bombardment of the enemy’s 
position until the attacking infantry got within charging distance. The 
attack on “ Pieter’s Hill’”’ started first, and when at length the troops 
detailed for the attack on ‘‘ Terrace Hill” advanced to their assault, their 
flanks were secure. The hill was taken in dashing style by Colonel Nor- 
cott’s brigade, the artillery hotly shelling the enemy’s sangars up to the 
last possible moment. General Hart supported the attacking troops with 
long-range volleys, but the Rangers were not called to advance beyond 
their position behind the railway. The Boers retired from the dongas 
north-west of “‘ Railway Hill’”’ and “ Hart’s (Terrace) Hill’’ during the 
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night of the 27th and early morning of the 28th. One indefatigable Boer 
sniper, it is recorded, kept firing at intervals until 2 a.m. on the 28th. 

In the morning there was no sign of the enemy, and that evening 
(the 28th) Lord Dundonald with part of the Imperial Light Horse and 
Natal Carbineers entered Ladysmith. General Hart on the 28th was in 
command of the troops near the pontoon bridge, which included the 5th 
Brigade. The 5th Brigade, together with the roth, did not however pro- 
ceed to Ladysmith on March 1st, being employed in making roads from 
the pontoon bridge to the Colenso—Pieter’s—Nelthorpe road, and in assist- 
ing the wagon convoy with stores for Ladysmith and the army over the 
steep hills between the Tugela and the Islip valley. 

The casualties on February 27th amounted to 503. Between February 
14th and 27th, the total British loss was 27 officers killed, 100 wounded 
and I missing; of other ranks, 280 killed, 1,762 wounded, and 89 missing. 
The Boers reported later, for the same period, their casualties at 420 killed 
and wounded. Sixty burghers and foreign adventurers were made prisoners. 

The following telegram from Her Majesty the Queen was received and 
published on February 28th: 


‘To General Buller, Natal. 

“I have heard with the deepest concern of the heavy losses sus- 
tained by my brave Irish soldiers. I desire to express my sympathy 
and my admiration of the splendid fighting qualities which they ex- 
hibited throughout these trying operations. V.R.I.” 


The following was the answer sent to Her Majesty : 


“‘ Sir Redvers Buller has, on the part of the Irish Brigade, to thank 
the Queen for her gracious telegram of sympathy and encouragement.” 


The Royal Dublin Fusiliers, as part of General Barton’s 6th Brigade, 
were pushed forward and made a triumphal entry into Ladysmith, other 
regiments and brigades sharing in the honour. That gratification was not 
the lot of the Rangers and Inniskilling Fusiliers, who had to remain by 
the river, employed in arduous fatigue work near the pontoon bridge. It 
was not until March 3rd that the Rangers marched to Pieter’s Station. 
With the Border Regiment, which had now rejoined the 5th Brigade, they 
marched through Ladysmith and went on to a camp about 3 miles north 
of the town on March 4th. The Inniskillings had been sent to Colenso to 
recruit their shattered ranks. 

Greatly regretted was the departure from the Irish Brigade of the 
Inniskillings, who had been so closely associated with the fortunes of the 
Rangers and the Dublin Fusiliers in the war. 
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The Somerset Light Infantry joined the 5th Brigade on March 6th. 
General Hart’s command now comprised : 

The Somerset Light Infantry: 2nd Battalion. 

The Border Regiment: rst Battalion. 

The Connaught Rangers: rst Battalion. 

The Royal Dublin Fusiliers: 2nd Battalion. 

The Rangers remained in camp until March 12th when the brigade 
moved on 2 miles farther north of Ladysmith. A draft of 176 men arrived 
from England on March 14th. 

The following General Order was published on the r4th: 


‘“‘ The General Commanding has to communicate to the troops the 
following telegram which he has received from the Commander-in- 
Chief : 

“Her Majesty the Queen is pleased to order that in future upon 
St. Patrick’s Day, all ranks in Her Majesty’s Irish Regiments shall 
wear, as a distinction, a sprig of shamrock in their headdress, to 
commemorate the gallantry of her Irish soldiers during the recent 
battles in South Africa.—WOLSELEY.”’ 


The brigade marched north to Modder Spruit on March 23rd, about 
9g miles. It continued the march next day to Elandslaagte, the scene of 
the battle of October 21st 1899, in the opening stages of the war. The 
5th Brigade then joined the Tenth Division under Lieut.-General Sir 
Archibald Hunter, K.C.B., D.S.O., who had hitherto been acting as Chief 
of the Staff to Sir George White in Ladysmith. The division was com- 
pleted by the inclusion of the 6th (Fusilier) Brigade under General Barton. 
sir Archibald Hunter inspected the Rangers at Elandslaagte on March 
27th. From Elandslaagte the Tenth Division marched back on April 4th 
to Modder Spruit, where the 5th Brigade were ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to proceed to Cape Colony, via Durban. For the time being 
they were kept to watch an enemy force in the neighbourhood, a force of 
about 6,000 or 7,000 Boers, which occupied the line of the Biggarsberg 
with reserves at Dundee, a position protected in front largely by the Sun- 
day and Waschbank Rivers and of great natural strength. If perhaps 
too much extended for their numbers, the Boers relied on their mobility 
to man any threatened point in sufficient defensive strength. From their 
commanding position they could meanwhile keep under observation every 
move of the British. 

The Rangers remained in camp at Modder Spruit until April roth, 
when they were ordered to entrain. As it happened, they were delayed 
at the last moment. At half-past seven on the morning fixed for their 
departure the Boers came down from Biggarsberg heights and opened a 
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long-range fire on the camp of the Second Division at Elandslaagte, at 
the same time engaging the pickets along Sunday River. That how- 
ever only delayed the departure of the Rangers until four that after- 
noon, when they were able to entrain for Durban, which was reached by 
the trains conveying the regiment on the morning of April rrth. The 
Dublin Fusiliers arrived soon afterwards and both regiments embarked 
on board Transport No. 19, the Cephalonta, which put to sea an hour later. 
The destination of the two regiments was East London, but their further 
movements were not yet disclosed. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: APRIL 12th—DECEMBER 7th 1900. 


ARRIVAL AT EAST LONDON. OPERATIONS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
MOVE TO NORTHERN CAPE COLONY. 


1900 


: HE Cephalonia arrived at East London at 5.30 p.m. on April 12th 

and disembarkation commenced at seven o’clock next morning. 

As the ship could not cross the bar the men had to be slung in 

baskets into a tug alongside, disembarkation beginning at two in the after- 

noon. It was past seven however before all were on shore, and then the 

Rangers bivouacked for the night outside the station, near the harbour. 

Captain W. A. Hamilton now joined, on promotion from the 2nd Battalion 

in India. Lieutenant Molony was left at the base, on that being estab- 
lished at East London. 

The battalion entrained on April 14th, in three trains—the first leaving 
at two in the morning and the others at ten o’clock and twelve, starting 
north for an unknown destination. At Kei Road Station, en route, many 
people came down to see the Rangers, remembering how the regiment had 
passed through nearly twenty-three years before, when on the way up- 
country for the Kaffir wars of 1877-8. At Fort Jackson officers and men 
were most hospitably entertained on the platform. Albert Junction 
proved to be the Rangers’ destination and was reached on the 16th. Camp 
was pitched there, about 3 miles north of the town of Burghersdorp, D 
Company under Captain Hamilton being ordered 8 miles farther north to 
guard a bridge at Stormberg. The Border Regiment and Somerset Light 
Infantry, also of Major-General Hart’s brigade, had gone north under the 
Major-General for the relief of Wepener; the Royal Dublin Fusiliers were 
at Aliwal North. General Hart had left Aliwal North on April 15th to 
join Brigadier-General Brabant at Rouxville. He had with him a force of 
2,840 officers and men, including, in addition to the two regiments named, 
three companies of the Royal Irish Rifles and the 8th Battery R.F.A. 
The force remained at Rouxville until April 18th, proceeding thence next day 
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towards Wepener and eventually joining Colonel Dalgety on the afternoon 
of April 25th. That was the situation when the Rangers arrived at Albert 
Junction. They were joined there on the 19th by Lieutenant A. Dela- 
combe, Second-Lieutenant Foster and a draft of ninety-five N.C.O.’s and 
men from England. 

Orders being received early on April 26th to be ready to entrain for 
Kimberley, camp was struck and A, B, C and half E Company left by 
the first troop train that evening, the rest of the battalion following in a 
second train, which arrived at Kimberley just after six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 28th. The Rangers were then ordered on to Dronfield, which 
was reached about half-past seven next morning. The 6th Brigade, which 
had been brought round from Natal via Cape Town, had encamped at Dron- 
field previous to the arrival of the Rangers. The Royal Dublin Fusiliers 
joined the Rangers on the afternoon of April 28th and pending the arrival 
of General Hart with the Border Regiment and Somerset Light Infantry, 
they and the Rangers were both under the command of Colonel Brooke. 
The battalion remained at Dronfield until May rst when three companies, 
B, C and D, were sent to escort a convoy of sixty-two wagons to River- 
ton Road whither the other five companies proceeded by rail. The three 
companies with the convoy only got that day as far as Angel Farm, the 
oxen hauling the wagons being poor beasts and too much fatigued by their 
exertions to travel the whole distance. On reaching Riverton Road, A, 
F and E Companies took on the convoy for Content, B, C and D, together 
with G and H, going by train, in trucks, to the same place, where they arrived 
at 6.20 p.m. on May 2nd and bivouacked. The Dublin Fusiliers and a 
squadron of Imperial Yeomanry with the Rangers made up the garrison 
of Content. The three companies, A, F and E, rejoined Head-quarters 
at 9.30 a.m. on May 3rd, completing the battalion. Major Moore at 
2.15 p.m., taking B, C, D and H companies, marched north towards 
Warrenton with the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, the guns following. Tents 
and heavy baggage were left behind. It was a hard experience. The 
men had been on fatigue all the morning in a burning sun and the route 
was very dusty and very stiff marching. As the Rangers reached their 
bivouac at Warrenton two shells from Boer artillery on the north side of 
the Vaal fell a hundred yards in front towards the river. 

This was the enemy’s position immediately in front. Fourteen Streams, 
less than 2 miles from Warrenton Station, was at this time strongly held 
and entrenched by the Boers. The Lichtenberg, Wolmaranstad and Bloem- 
hof Commandos, reinforced by the Krugersdorp Commando from Natal, 
in all some 2,000 men under General S. P. du Toit, formed the main Boer 
force. West of Fourteen Streams was Commandant Van Aswegen, with 
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200 Griqualand West rebels. These were joined on May 4th by a body 
of Cape rebels under P. J. Liebenberg. General Du Preez held Boshof, 
and A. P. J. Cronje, Christiana. The arrival at Dronfield of the 6th Brigade 
and the Head-quarters of the Tenth Division had brought about the hold- 
ing of a Krijgsraad, or Council of War, by the Boer leaders at Fourteen 
Streams on April 30th, to concert measures for preventing the British cross- 
ing the Vaal. Du Toit, it was arranged, should guard the right, and Com- 
mandant Oosthuizen, with the Krugersdorp Commando, hold the positions 
about Fourteen Streams, supported by A. P. J. Cronje, who was also in 
emergency to assist Du Preez in the Boshof District.* 

The enemy however, were not left to have things their own way. Lieut.- 
General Sir Archibald Hunter, commanding the Tenth Division, had quitted 
Kimberley on May 3rd for Windsorton Road Station, till then held by the 
6th Brigade (General Barton) and two batteries R.F.A. The 6th (or 
Fusilier) Brigade was at once, on May 3rd, moved westwards to the drift 
over the Vaal leading to Windsorton, where General Barton pushed one 
battalion of his brigade, which had been joined during the afternoon by a 
squadron of Imperial Yeomanry from Barkly West, over the drift to the 
Tight bank before night. One battalion only could be moved over to the 
right bank then as the drift at Windsorton was in a bad state. The force 
being further augmented on May 4th by a second squadron of Yeomanry 
and two R.H.A. guns, ‘the crossing of the Vaal was then completed. On 
the 6th General Hunter moved out at 7.30 a.m. and attacked the enemy’s 
position at Rooidam—the right, under Du Toit. The Boer commander- 
in-chief on that reinforced his right by sending the Krugersdorp Commando 
to support Du Toit, but by so doing he weakened his centre. The brilliant 
action that ensued at Rooidam that day resulted in a clear victory for Sir 
A. Hunter’s force, our casualties also being not more than one officer and 
six men killed, and three officers and thirty-five men wounded. Incident- 
ally it should be mentioned that Colonel Mahon’s force of 1,100 men and 
four guns marched from Barkly West on May 4th and following the line of 
the Hart’s River relieved Mafeking on May 17th. 

When the Rangers with the Dublin Fusiliers arrived at Warrenton on 
May 3rd and joined Brigadier-General A. H. Paget’s command, which 
comprised the Royal Munster Fusiliers, part of a militia battalion and 
artillery, it was engaged in shelling the strong Boer position on the north 
side of the Vaal. The three companies of the Rangers A, E and F came on 
from Content to Warrenton by train and rejoined the battalion, together 
with G Company on the day the battalion arrived, uniting the regiment 
for the work in hand under General Paget, in co-operation with Sir A. 

* History of the Was in South Africa, Vol. III. 
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Hunter. Their part in the operations was awaiting them. On May 4th 
the heavy guns began shelling the Boer position north of the river shortly 
after ten in the morning, but after an hour and a half the firing slackened 
and soon afterwards ceased. Brigadier-General Paget was next desirous 
for his troops to cross the river and assault the enemy’s entrenched position 
north of the river without waiting for General Hunter’s turning movement. 
In that attack the Rangers were to cross first, supported by the Dublin 
Fusiliers, while the Royal Munster Fusiliers formed the reserve. The 
plan however was not—fortunately as will be seen—carried out, and was 
not adopted by the Council of War held on the evening of May 5th. Under 
the new plan, then decided on, the Rangers and Dublin Fusiliers, sup- 
ported by the 4th and 66th Batteries R.F.A. and two pom-poms, were 
to make a demonstration next moming against the Eastern Drift. In 
accordance with that the Rangers started at six o’clock, marching almost 
due east from their bivouacking ground. E and F Companies led, with 
the other companies in the following order—C, D, G, A, Hand B. The 
4th and 66th Batteries R.F.A. and the pom-poms followed the Rangers, 
with a half-battalion of the Dublin Fusiliers in rear. The force halted 
after a march of two hours and twenty minutes, and soon after nine o’clock 
the artillery came into action near Koch’s Pont against the Boer trenches 
on the other side of the river. The leading companies of the Rangers at 
half-past nine were subjected to an irregular fire from a number of Boers 
concealed in scrub on the river bank, but a well-directed fire from the artillery 
and some volleys from the leading companies of the Rangers silenced the 
Boers. After demonstrating for nearly two hours, and effectively drawing 
off many of the Boers from opposing General Hunter’s advance elsewhere, 
the force retired about a mile and a half, and then, after a short halt for 
water, returned to the bivouac of the night before, which was reached early 
in the afternoon. On the return march to Warrenton Camp about half- 
past one heliographic communication was obtained with General Hunter's 
force, and the news received of the successful action at Rooidam on the 
previous day. Orders were then given for the Rangers to cross the Vaal 
at daybreak next morning, while General Hunter continued his flank march. 

The Dublin Fusiliers and The Connaught Rangers began the march 
towards Warrenton village at five in the morming on May 7th, the Rangers 
leading, and arrived at half-past six, an hour and a half later. That early 
morning march was an exceedingly cold one, the ground being white with 
frost. At Warrenton it was found that a party of the Munsters had crossed 
the Vaal and occupied a kopje on the northern bank. Then, at 6.40 a.m., 
the 66th Battery R.F.A. and a 6-inch gun R.G.A. came up and began 
shelling the Boer laager on the northern bank. There was however no 
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reply from the Boer artillery, though it had been active on the previous 
afternoon. The companies of the Rangers began to cross the Vaal at 
twenty minutes past seven. The river there was over 150 yards wide and 
its course winding, but a guide had been provided. Before entering the 
water the men were ordered to sling their rifles and hold each other’s hands, 
one man behind the other. Otherwise it was impossible to retain a foot- 
hold, the river-bed being a mass of slippery rocks and the current swift and 
strong. The depth too varied : waist deep mostly, at one place it 
would be barely two feet deep, and the next moment, at another, a 
man might be up to his neck. Many of the men indeed before reaching 
the northern bank were completely drenched: the water too was icy cold. 
It was realized now how impossible it would have been to have crossed the 
river, as had been proposed for General Paget’s attack on the 4th, under fire 
from the Boer trenches on the northern side. The battalion was across on 
the right bank by ten minutes after nine and formed up there. General 
Barton’s brigade next traversed the thick bush and then pressed on to 
Fourteen Streams, moving along the river bank. 

It was now realized that the Boers had retreated precipitately, for the 
mounted troops sent forward to reconnoitre found the enemy’s position 
commanding the railway bridge entirely evacuated. Only a few stray shots 
were fired at our troops. When the Rangers, about half an hour after noon, 
reached the Boer lines thousands of rounds of ammunition were found, 
besides picks and shovels, blankets and clothing, meat and flour, even 
half-cooked meals, showing how hasty had been the enemy’s retreat. Their 
trenches were deep, and very cleverly made. The bottom of a trench 
was generally hollowed out both towards the front and rear, to provide 
sleeping accommodation and also field kitchens. Corrugated iron and earth 
on top, as head cover, entirely protected the occupants from shell fire. Long 
zigzag passages led between the bushes on the river bank down to the 
water's edge.. The trenches extended for several hundred yards along the 
river on either side of the railway bridge, of which three spans had been 
demolished. They completely commanded both drifts across the river. 
Not a single British shell apparently had penetrated the trenches, although 
the houses in the vicinity had been riddled with shrapnel. The Rangers 
bivouacked in the position, but their baggage did not arrive until three the 
next afternoon. 

The guns and the mounted troops were ordered to recross the river 
on May 8th as it was found impossible to ration them on the north side. 
General Hart rejoined the force with the Border Regiment during the day. 
The Tenth Division was now complete except for the Somerset Light 
Infantry, left at Smithfield. The Rangers remained on the northern side 
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of the river till May 13th, employed chiefly in making a deviation to the 
railway and constructing a new bridge across the Vaal on the old masonry 
piers. B,C, D and F Companies then crossed to the south bank and threw 
up earthworks there to protect the bridge. 

The following resolution from home was received by the Commanding 
Officer and promulgated on May 11th :— 


“That we, the Grand Jury of the County Roscommon, desire to 
record our admiration of the gallant conduct and conspicuous bravery 
of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the Connaught 
Rangers now serving in South Africa ; and wish to express our great 
sympathy with the relations and friends of those brave men who 
have fallen in the discharge of their duties.”’ 


Tents were served out on May 13th for the first time since the beginning 
of the month. The 6th Brigade, with the Border Regiment and Dublin 
Fusiliers and some Imperial Yeomanry, moved next day towards Christiana, 
leaving the Rangers with the 66th Battery R.F.A. and one 6-inch gun 
R.G.A. to guard the bridge-head at Fourteen Streams. The Dublin Fusiliers 
and Border Regiment returned however at 3 a.m. on the 17th. 

General Hunter’s force was the first to enter Transvaal territories. 
Christiana was found practically deserted, and the Landrost surrendered 
the town to the General. It was a curious procedure. An old man came 
to give up his sword and rifle, neither of which looked as if they had been 
used for ages. He kissed both sides of the sword, and then handed it to 
the General, who courteously returned it. 

Then followed twelve days of cross-country marches and convoy escort 
duty. On May 18th E Company of the Rangers proceeded up the line 
to Border Siding together with H Company, the latter moving next day 
to Zwarts Puts Station. B and F Companies moved from the south bank 
to Fourteen Streams on May 2oth to escort a brigade division R.F.A. com- 
prising the 4th, 66th and 78th Batteries with two pom-poms and a balloon 
section, which was to march on May 21st to Phokwani. A, C,D andG 
Companies left that day at 4.45 p.m., escorting a convoy for Vryburg. 
B and F Companies, who had moved out beyond Fourteen Streams on the 
evening of the 20th, ready to march next day early, left their bivouac at 
four on the morning of May 21st. They were joined near Zwarts Puts 
by a company from the Fusilier brigade and marched up the railway line 
in a northerly direction. The line in places was overgrown with scrub, and 
the flank-guard men of the escort had to force their way through bush and 
grass reaching almost to their shoulders. In spite of this difficult going 
the two companies reached Phokwani Siding before half-past five in the 
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afternoon, having covered nearly 23 miles during the day. Starting again 
at half-past seven next morning they struck through the bush towards the 
Hart’s River, getting to Taungs soon after half-past four o’clock. They 
had marched 43 miles in thirty-four hours, including halts, time given for 
cooking and fourteen hours’ halt at Phokwani for sleep. A,C, D and G 
Companies of the Rangers, marching with another convoy which left Four- 
teen Streams on the 20th, reached Taungs on the 23rd. Continuing their 
march at seven next morning, B and F Companies reached Dryharts Siding 
at half-past one, having covered 16} miles that day. H and E Companies 
went on the same day to Vryburg by train. General Hunter also proceeded 
on that day to Vryburg. On May 25th, B and F Companies, still escorting 
the brigade of R.F.A. and the balloon section, started at six in the morning 
from Dryharts and reached Brussels Siding at half an hour after noon. 
They set off on the 26th at seven in the morning for Vryburg, where H and 
E Companies were in camp, and arrived shortly after twelve o’clock. 
B and F Companies thus marched 86 miles in five days, which, considering 
that there were no roads, was a very fine performance. The half-battalion 
acting as escort to the convoy arrived at Vryburg during the afternoon 
of next day. There, with the exception of half of E Company sent down 
the line on the 26th to Brussels Siding, the Rangers were once more united. 
The Somerset Light Infantry, Border Regiment and Dublin Fusiliers 
reached Vryburg by train and joined the Rangers, completing once more 
Major-General Hart’s 5th Brigade. 

The Tenth Division received orders now to cross the Western Transvaal 
towards Pretoria, the march, owing to the scarcity of water en route, to 
be carried out in detachinents. The Rangers and a half-battalion of the 
Somerset Light Infantry were the last to leave Vryburg, where the other 
half-battalion of the Somersets had to remain as garrison. Their series 
of marches began forthwith. They started at eight on the morning of 
May 31st and, marching along the railway line, reached Devondale Siding 
between half-past four and five in the afternoon. A detachment of the 
Imperial Light Horse under Major Wools Sampson accompanied the force. 
Next day, June Ist, the troops continued up the line to Doornbult. The 
Rangers started at one in the afternoon of June 2nd, having to escort a 
convoy which could not start earlier. After going 64 miles along the 
railway the line was quitted and the force turned north-east, reachmg 
Maribogo Pan in the Transvaal soon after half-past four o’clock. There 
Brigadier-General Malion’s mounted force was found encamped. Next 
day the Rangers started at eight in the morning for Geysdorp, a small 
village, accompanied by the half-battalion of the Somerset Light Infantry 
and General Mahon’s force. Their next day’s march was to Barbers Pan, 
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reached shortly before five in the afternoon. The country all the way 
was bare of trees and until Barbers Pan was reached no water was obtain- 
able. The nights—it was winter in the Southern Hemisphere—were found 
bitterly cold and most of the men had on only their thin khaki drill cloth- 
ing and felt the cold severely. At Verdeint, reached on the afternoon of 
June 5th, again practically no water was obtainable. WHere officers and 
men alike were allowed only one cup of coffee and no water at all for wash- 
ing. General Mahon’s column went ahead by itself that day to the next 
halting-place. On June 6th after marching for 9 miles the Rangers halted 
to give water to the mules and oxen, which had been for nearly two days 
without any. To camp at Biestjes Vallei, the next stage, was a 12 miles’ 
march. Moving onnext day, while on the way to Kalkspruit there was a 
severe thunderstorm, a very unusual occurrence at that time of the year. 
News was received at Kalkspruit through a Kaffir scout that Pretoria had 
fallen. The next day’s march was along the Great Hart’s River and then 
north-east to Lichtenberg, where the Tenth Division was now assembled. 
Here many Boers gave up their arms, most of them weapons of very antique 
patterns, besides selling their horses to the British authorities and signing 
the declaration required of them. The Rangers remained at Lichtenberg 
on June gth with the other battalion of the 5th Brigade, the battalions of 
the 6th Brigade going on to Potchefstroom. They had no long rest how- 
ever for orders were promptly received for the Rangers to move on the roth 
towards Frederikstad. 

Sir A. Hunter’s Tenth Division, marching from various points, had 
concentrated at Lichtenberg on June 8th without opposition; Du Toit’s 
Commando after retiring before it had joined T. De Beer’s men north of 
the Magaliesberg near Pretoria. 

The advanced troops of General Mahon’s force, reinforced by the Imperial 
Light Horse, occupied Potchefstroom on June 11th and were joined there 
next day by the three battalions of the 6th Brigade. The 2nd Battalion 
Royal Scots Fusiliers on that occasion hoisted the identical Union Flag 
which had been flown over the town during the siege of 1881. Two 
battalions of the 6th Brigade, with one battery and one squadron, were 
appointed to hold the town, and with that came the end of the 6th Brigade. 
The 6th Brigade, after having served in the same division with the 5th 
(Hart’s) Brigade except for a short period ever since the arrival of the 
two brigades in South Africa, was now finally broken up. The other two 
battalions of the brigade were posted at Frederikstad and Klerksdorp 
respectively. 

The 5th Brigade and divisional troops marched through Lichtenberg 
at one o'clock on June roth. The half-battalion of the Somersets had 
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followed the Rangers, each regiment having its own baggage immediately 
following. Wolverfontein and Pritfontein were the halting-places on the 
1oth and 11th. The Border Regiment and Dublin Fusiliers took the 
lead on June 12th, leaving camp at 8.45 a.m. with drums playing—an 
unusual thing. These two regiments were ordered to halt and let the 
baggage oxen graze half-way through the day’s march. The Rangers 
however were ordered to march straight through to the camp at Kopjes- 
fontein, reached a little before four. Next day two companies of the Rangers 
left at five in the morning as escort to a convoy, the remainder of the bat- 
talion starting at half-past seven and forming the advance-guard to the 
brigade. At Ventersdorp, reached at ten o’clock, the battahon halted 
on open ground in the middle of the town while Boers from the surround- 
ing districts came in to give up their arms and dispose of their horses, 
which were taken over by the authorities. Moving off an hour later, the 
brigade while on the march met burghers riding in for some miles outside 
the town. All saluted the officers as they passed. Kraalfontein was 
reached between half-past two and three. On the march next day, the 
Rangers followed the coach road from Ventersdorp to Johannesburg. On 
arrival at the bank of the Mooi River they were ordered by General Hart 
to take off their boots and wade through the stream. Camp that night 
was near Frederikstad Station, and next day orders came to march to 
Johannesburg. 

General Hunter marched northwards on June 16th with the 5th Brigade 
and the Cavalry. The railway was not available as the bridge at Bank 
Station had been blown up two days before. The Rangers left camp at 
half-past seven and crossing the line took the road for Welverdiend, which 
was occupied shortly after half-past twelve. Brigadier-General Mahon’s 
mounted troops joined the brigade from Potchefstroom during the day. 

For the march on June 17th the order was thus: 

Mounted troops under Brigadier-General Mahon. 

Two R.H.A. batteries and pom-poms. 

Imperial Yeomanry. 

Imperial Light Horse. 

Royal Field Artillery and baggage. 

The Border Regiment and their baggage. 

The Royal Dublin Fusiliers and their baggage. 

Supply Column : half-battalion Somerset Light Infantry and baggage ; 
four companies of The Connaught Rangers (C, D, E and H) and baggage. 

Rear-guard—four companies of The Connaught Rangers (A, B, F and 
G). 
The column, which started at half-past seven, stretched over a distance 
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of nearly 3 miles. The morning was intensely cold and all troops marched 
with mufflers, Balaclava helmets and jerseys, in addition to their uniform. 
Heavy rain fell during the march and made the biting wind which blew all 
day very chilling. Camp was not reached by the rear-guard until after 
two o’clock. 

The Rangers began the march on June 18th at nine in the morn- 
ing, half the battalion (A, B, F and G Companies) marching in front of 
the baggage and half beside the baggage and parallel to the guns, to 
save distance. The force halted at Randfontein at one o’clock, but the 
mounted troops pushed on for Krugersdorp, which surrendered without 
firing a shot. On June roth the Rangers left camp at ten minutes past 
eight, marching through long grass which made the pace somewhat slow. 
Reaching Krugersdorp Station just before half-past two, they marched 
through the town, passing the Court House, in front of which were assem- 
bled many of the burghers. The brigade encamped at Paardekraal at 
three o'clock. There had been a meeting of the Boer leaders the day 
before to decide if Krugersdorp should be held, but only a minority sup- 
ported the proposal. One of General Mahon’s sentries having been shot 
outside Krugersdorp on the evening of the 18th the main roads were patrolled 
during the night. B Company of the Rangers, augmented by six men from 
the other companies, were sent on June 20th to the square, or market-place, 
in the middle of the town, to take part at the hoisting of the British Flag 
on the Court House. One company from each of the other four battalions 
also attended at the ceremony, together with detachments of Imperial 
Yeomanry, Imperial Light Horse, R.H.A., and Royal Field Artillery. The 
troops were drawn up facing the Court House as shown here :— 


General Sir A. Hunter 
and Staff. 
Royal Horse Artilley. 
Royal Artillery Imperial Yeomanry. 
Imperial Light Horse. 
Major-General Hart 


and Staff. 
One Company One Company 
The Connaught Rangers Somerset 
(B, under Major Moore). Light Infantry. 
One Company One Company 
Royal Dublin Fusiliers. Border Regiment. 


A Royal salute was given as the Union Flag went up over the Court 
House, the band playing the National Anthem. The parade then “ ordered 
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arms ’’ and General Hunter called for three cheers for the Queen, which 
were heartily given, after which the troops marched round the square and 
returned to camp. 

Lieutenant W. A. White was appointed Assistant Provost-Marshal at 
Krugersdorp. He did not rejoin the battalion until after the conclusion 
of hostilities, serving as Staff Officer from August r900 to April 1902, 
and afterwards as a D.A.A.G. in South Africa. 

The Rangers remained at Krugersdorp until the morning of June 22nd, 
when the 5th Brigade was ordered to march for Johannesburg. Starting 
at nine the Rangers halted for the night at Florida. They went on next 
day for Johannesburg, acting as rear-guard. It was a trying march, for 
the oxen were very much done up and the wagons had constantly to be 
man-handled. The Rangers entered Johannesburg at seven in the evening 
by the south road, and passing through the town went into camp beyond 
the racecourse, 3 miles south-east of the town. General Mahon’s mounted 
troops from Florida joined the brigade there during the evening. 

No long stay however was possible, orders being received for the 5th 
Brigade to proceed to Heidelberg, accompanied by General Mahon’s mounted 
force. The mounted troops left at eight on the morning of June 24th, 
followed by the four regiments of the 5th Brigade, and after marching 13 
miles halted at Riet Spruit, near Germiston shortly after one. The men’s 
boots were by this time in several cases worn completely through by the 
incessant marching, and the brigade had not been able to get new. Next, 
late that night, Mahon’s mounted troops with the Border Regiment and The 
Connaught Rangers, were ordered to leave General Hunter and proceed 
direct for Pretoria, the Dublin Fusiliers and Somerset Light Infantry con- 
tinuing the march to Heidelberg. 

This pleasing incident marked the start of the Rangers. As they set 
off after eight next morning they were greeted by hearty cheers from the 
men of the Royal Dublin Fusiliers, who had now to part finally from 
their comrades of so many months and so many well-fought fights. The 
Rangers returned the cheers with interest, and so the two regiments, which 
had ever been the closest of friends, separated. General Hart, who was 
going on to Heidelberg, watched the departure of the two regiments, both 
of which had served continuously under him since their arrival in Natal, 
as they defiled past and wished each company as they went by “‘ Good-bye ”’ 
and ‘‘ Good luck.’’ 

Marching northwards parallel to the railway line, there was a halt at 
midday at a spruit about a mile west of the Balmoral mine. At Zuurfon- 
tein Station, which was reached just after five o’clock, it was dark before the 
baggage arrived in camp, but the tents were soon up. The battalion, it 
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may be mentioned, had marched 48 miles in the last three days without a 
man falling out. 

Brigadier-General Mahon’s mounted troops moved out first on the 
26th, followed at eight o’clock by the two infantry regiments. At Irene 
Station, reached at half-past four, all halted under orders from Lord Roberts 
which now directed the force to proceed next day to Rietfontein, 6 miles 
east of Irene and ro from Pretoria. General Mahon accordingly marched 
on the 27th to Rietfontein in order to strengthen the outpost line and 
reinforce Lieut.-Colonel Pilcher there. The Rangers moved out at nine on 
the 28th on a reconnaissance towards the Zwavelpoort—Tijgerpoort ridge. 
C,D, E and F Companies acted as advance-guard, supported by the 
guns and followed by B, G, H and A Companies. No resistance beyond 
stray shots was encountered, and the battalion then returned to camp. 
No move was made on the 29th and on the 30th camp was shifted half a 
mile farther north. The 3rd Mounted Infantry went off during the day 
towards Tijgerpoort, the Rangers remaining at Rietfontein till July 6th. 
They were inspected there by Lord Roberts himself on July 3rd. 

Captain C. H. D. Cass, rst Battalion, and Second-Lieutenant Wickham 
of the 5th Battalion, with sixteen men, joined at Rietfontein from Eng- 
land on July 4th, having marched from Mafeking to Pretoria. Then, on 
July 5th, orders were received for the battalion to move again early next 
morning. The mounted troops under Brigadier-General Mahon went off 
that evening. Captain Robertson, who was attached to General Mahon’s 
Staff, left the battalion on that day. 

The Rangers marched from Rietfontein at seven on the morning of 
July 6th, accompanied by the Royal Fusiliers, Royal Irish Fusiliers, and 
Border Regiment. All were now under Major-General Hutton, who with 
the rst Brigade of Mounted Infantry, zoth Company Imperial Yeomanry, 
66th Battery R.F.A. and two 5-inch guns, had been despatched on the 
4th to stiffen the eastern flank, with a view to covering the railway, and 
clearing the country in the neighbourhood of Springs. Colonel Brooke 
of The Connaught Rangers commanded the infantry brigade under Major- 
General Hutton. 

General Mahon had left on the previous evening, as said, to seize the 
high ground above Bapsfontein and surprise a Boer picket usually stationed 
there. After occupying the position he was himself attacked during the 
morning, but the attack was half-hearted, and on the coming up of General 
Hutton with the infantry at eleven, Mahon was sent to aid Colonel 
Pilcher, whose force could be seen 6 miles to the north-west engaged in 
clearing the Tijgerpoort—-Witpoort mndge. General Hutton on arrival near 
Bapsfontein, specially addressed the Rangers, complimenting all ranks on 
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their gallantry in Natal and saying how glad he was to have them now 
serving under him. The battalion reached their camp—at a second place 
near Witpoort bearing the name Rietfontein—at four in the afternoon, after 
a march of 17 miles. 

At Bapsfontein the mounted men captured a Frenchman, who had been 
fighting with the Boers, and handed him over to the Rangers to look after 
for two days. The man said he was on the Reserve of the French Army, 
and called himself a ‘‘ Soldier of Fortune.”” He could not speak English and 
showed his politeness in assuring those who tried to speak to him that their 
knowledge of French was “ perfection! ’’ Many months afterwards a book 
appeared, entitled Ten Months tn the Field with the Boers, “ by a former Lieu- 
tenant of General de Villebois-Mareuil.”” On page 222 the writer said this 
of his capture and his captors : 


‘“‘ Suddenly we heard shots behind us. One of our horses fell. 
Botha got a bullet right through him. We were surrounded by about 
300 men of the Imperial Light Horse. There was nothing to be done. 
A Burgher named Marais held up a white handkerchief. There were 
only ten of us left. I was handed over to some English Officers who 
received me with the greatest courtesy. As the action had now ex- 
tended all along the line, I was taken to the rear. In the evening I 
was confided to The Connaught Rangers, who had been kept in reserve. 
Hearing my nationality and my former rank in the French Army, 
they said, ‘We are Allies now! We are making common cause in 
China.’ I made many enquiries about events in the Far East, of which 
we knew nothing, having held no communication with Europe since 
April. Hoping to be able to take part in the Chinese Expedition 
by joining the Foreign Legion, I made up my mind to give my 
parole to General H. who was in command of the column. Meanwhile 
I heard the most interesting details from the Irish Officers of the Cam- 
paign, in which we had lately been fighting against each other. There 
were among them survivors of Colenso and Spion Kop, and men of 
the Ladysmith Garrison. The Connaught Rangers were commanded 
by Colonel Brooke, who was seriously wounded at Colenso, near the 
railway bridge. He was acting as General in Command of the Irish 
Brigade. He invited me to dine with him, and at night, though most 
of the Officers were sleeping in the open air, he offered me half of a 
little shanty which formed his bedroom, and himself fetched a bundle 
of straw for my bed. Then I had innumerable offers of rugs, cloaks 
and capes, till at last I was, I believe, better wrapped up than anyone 
in the Camp. During the evening a telegram came telling Colonel 
Brooke that he had been promoted, and was a General. I willingly 
joined in the toasts that were drunk in his honour, for it is a fine and 
noble feature of a Military career that one feels no bitterness to an 
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adversary. When the battle is over foes can shake hands heartily, 
though they were ready to slash each other to pieces again a few hours 
later. On July 7th we rose at six. A Captain brought me some hot 
water in an india-rubber basin, sponges and soap. Then breakfast 
was served. We had porridge, red herrings, butter, jam, biscuits, 
coffee and tea. But the Irish Bngade had orders to saddle up, and I 
was handed over to the Staff of the First Brigade of Mounted Infantry.” 


Major-General Hutton on July 7th instructed General Mahon to push 
east with the mounted troops to Bronkhorst Spruit, and thence to strike 
south to Witklip. Colonel Pilcher was to strike south towards Witpoort 
at the same time, while Major-General Smith-Dorrien sent out a force 
from Springs towards Witklip. General Hutton’s infantry were ordered 
to move 3 miles eastward in support. The Rangers moved off at nine in 
the morning from their bivouac in skirmishing order, B, C,D and E Com- 
panies in advance. These leading companies halted after three-quarters 
of an hour, whereupon the other regiments closed up to the Rangers. Then, 
at ten minutes to eleven, General Hutton called all the officers to the front 
and explained the general situation. A Boer commando could during 
this time be seen near Witklip, about to attack Bngadier-General Mahon, 
and soon afterwards musketry fire broke out in front, followed by gun fire 
to the east. The advanced companies of the Rangers were moved up to 
the crest of the rise at half-past one when the nature of General Mahon’s 
engagement at Witklip was apparent to all. The Rangers were ordered 
shortly after two to move a mile to the nght, or south, with the Border 
Regiment and Royal Fusiliers prolonging the right. The gun fire near 
Witklip ceased at twenty past three, but the infantry remained out until 
five when orders came for the brigade to retire on its bivouac, which was 
reached at seven. None of the infantry took any part in the engagement, 
and General Mahon, not having received support, had begun his retirement 
at three. He had, it appeared, asked for reinforcements two hours earlier, 
but General Hutton did not get the request until General Mahon was 
beginning to fall back. In the affair Mahon lost two officers and six men 
killed and had twenty-three men wounded. Four companies from each 
battalion furnished the outpost line that night, some being posted nearly 
5 miles from the bivouac of the brigade. General Botha, who joined the 
Boers in this district after the engagement with General Mahon, instructed 
his generals, De La Rey and Lemmer, to harass the British troops on the 
north and west of Pretoria, reserving to himself the task of opposing General 
Hutton’s advance. 

The Rangers fell in at half-past eight on July 8th and marched off at 
once without baggage towards the position occupied on the previous day, 
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which was reached soon after ten. Colonel Brooke now ordered D Com- 
pany of the Rangers, under Lieutenant Jourdain, to move forward and 
hold a hill to the right front, about 2 miles from the position held by the 
battalion and to the east towards the enemy’s position. On their arrival 
at the hill the picket of the Imperial Light Horse, which had been holding 
the hill, began to retire, going off at a gallop, in obedience to orders from 
General Mahon, an order from General Hutton also recalling it. Large 
numbers of Boers, who were in great force that day, could be seen within 
600 yards, but none fired at D Company until at about a mile and a half 
from the hill, when several shells fell, all harmlessly. The Rangers were 
retired under fire (about 150 yards) soon after eleven. At intervals, both 
morning and afternoon, heavy 5-inch guns and field artillery came into 
action, and at half-past two the ambulance was hotly shelled by the Boers. 
The companies in front were ordered to retire at half-past four. E Com- 
pany had been shelled but had no casualties. The artillery withdrew to 
bivouac at ten minutes past five, and the Rangers began to retire on the 
previous night’s bivouac twenty minutes later. Four companies were 
again detailed as outposts that night and took up a position 2 miles north 
of the battalion’s bivouac. The outpost companies moved forward to the 
summit of the rise at five next morning, where they were reinforced by 
two 5-inch guns shortly after seven. They were moved forward again 
by General Hutton soon after ten o’clock, as escort to the guns. General 
Botha throughout the 8th and goth attempted in vain to force his way 
through General Hutton’s position and skirmishing was general along the 
front. When General Mahon retired, the companies of the Rangers fell 
back on the previous night’s outpost line. Gun fire went on until just 
before five on the afternoon of the gth, when the artillery retired on the 
bivouac, being followed by the companies of the Rangers at half-past 
five. 

The battalion moved from bivouac on July roth shortly before seven, 
and after a mile and a half’s march lay down to wait in reserve, the com- 
panies which had been on outpost duty on the previous evening remaining 
in position in front. The 1st Cavalry Brigade joined the right flank at 
1.30 p.m. Half the battalion carried out outpost duty again on the night 
of the roth and 11th. 

When Lieut.-General French joined Major-General Hutton on July 
1oth this was the position of the force. Colonel Alderson was 5 miles 
south-west of Reitvlei, in touch with Springs on one side and on the other 
with Hutton’s main body, which held the lesser of two ridges running 
north-west towards Tijgerpoort. The enemy held the greater ridge. Next, 
on the left, stood Mahon, in communication with Pilcher at Tijgerpoort. 
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An advance was ordered on July 11th to drive the Boers on the higher 
Tijgerpoort-Witpoort ridge eastwards and southwards over Bronkhorst 
Spruit. It was a fortunate move as Botha had appointed that very day 
for an attack on the outposts round Pretoria, and consequently the minor 
successes of the Boers on that day received no support from their Com- 
mandant-General, who found himself thrown on the defensive by the 
operations of Generals French and Hutton. 

The part taken by the Rangers in the reconnaissance of July 11th may 
now be detailed. The outpost companies were astir at four on the morning 
of the 11th and an hour later marched to the east, to occupy a hill in their 
front which was to be the gun position for the 5-inch guns. The remainder 
of the battalion came up with the Border Regiment and a battery of Field 
Artillery just before eight. General Hutton, who made an address to the 
Rangers, told them that he had chosen them to take the position if needed. 
The artillery of General Mahon’s force came into action shortly before 
ten, and General French’s force an hour later. A, B, G, H and E Com- 
panies of the Rangers went forward at ten o’clock, E Company acting as 
escort to some guns. Then, just after noon C, D and F were ordered to 
advance. The Boers however did not await the attack of the Rangers. 
Menaced on the north by the combined forces of Colonels Alderson, Pilcher 
and Henry, and on their left by the rst Cavalry Brigade under Brigadier- 
General Porter, they vacated the Witpoort position, which was occupied 
at a quarter to one by our advanced troops. The Rangers gained the 
summit at a quarter-past one without loss, although several shells fell close 
to the battalion. The infantry were then ordered to change front half- 
right and press on towards a second ridge, which was done with alacrity, 
the second position being reached just after two. The Boers commenced 
to shell the Rangers’ position at a quarter to three, but only two casualties 
were sustained.* The infantry held the position until four, when the guns 
retired towards camp and the Rangers returned to their former bivouac. 
Some of the companies had been continually under arms for thirty-seven 
hours, with during the time only the rations carried in their haversacks. 

During the action, soon after half-past twelve, when the Boers had 
begun to retire from the Witpoort position and as General French was 
preparing to follow up his advantage, an urgent message was received 
from the Commander-in-Chief. ‘‘ The enemy,” it ran, ‘“‘ are pressing us 
all along the Magaliesberg and we require more troops in Pretoria.” The 
troops of General Mahon and Colonel Pilcher, said the message, should 
return at once to the capital. These troops in consequence left at once, 


__* Two men were slightly wounded by shrapnel bullets. Neither of them however reported 
sick. The Boer shrapnel bursting high in the air did little damage. 
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General French occupying their places with an infantry battalion and an 
artillery battery. After that came news of the reverse at Zilikat’s Nek, 
on which, as the consequence of a further communication from Lord Roberts 
to General French, three more battalions and two 5-inch guns were ordered 
to start for Pretoria early next morning. The Rangers, the Border Regi- 
ment and the Royal Fusiliers formed the infantry, and with the guns 
marched for Pretoria at six on the morning of July 12th. Four com- 
panies of the Rangers formed the advance-guard. General French, on his 
way to Pretoria, passed the force during the morning. After halting at 
Rietfontein for five hours (12.35 to 5.30 p.m.), the three regiments reached 
Pretoria at half-past nine and were on their bivouacking ground a few 
minutes afterwards. It was a bright, clear night and the rate of marching 
very good. The transport, it should be added, consisted chiefly of ox 
wagons, the 5-inch guns being also drawn by oxen. Although these animals 
had been in the usual poor condition for some time past owing to poor feed- 
ing, the lengthy halt in the middle of the day at Rietfontein so pulled 
them round that they were able to continue the evening march satisfactorily, 
Colonel Brooke’s command reaching Pretoria without losing a single mule 
or ox. The arrival of the three regiments so quickly was quite unexpected 
and Lord Roberts characterized the march as “‘ a very fine performance.” 
The distance was 29 miles. The three regiments remained at Pretoria 
until July 13th. On leaving they marched through Pretoria, passing 
before the Commander-in-Chief. As the Rangers approached Lord Roberts 
the men broke into vociferous cheering, taken up in turn by every com- 
pany of the battalion. 

Leaving Pretoria shortly after two in the afternoon the Rangers ended 
the march south-east of Wonderboom Fort at half-past four. A hundred 
and twenty men were sent off, not long after their arrival, to the top of 
the Magaliesberg, near Wonderboom Fort, to build sangars. Their work 
was however stopped by a Staff Officer, who sent them back to camp to 
get their dinners, as an attack was expected that night. Four companies, 
D, E, F and G, composed that night’s outpost line. They left camp at 
8 p.m., and on arrival at the outposts were set to work strengthening the 
position until after midnight. There was however no attack, and they 
rejoined the battalion next morning. 

The Border Regiment, which had joined the Irish Brigade in Natal, 
and had served with it throughout the operations for the relief of Lady- 
smith, the relief of Mafeking, and in the march across the Western Trans- 
vaal to Pretoria, left the brigade at Wonderboom Fort to join Brigadier- 
General Cunningham’s brigade in General Ian Hamilton’s force. The 
men of the Border Regiment, on the news of their parting from their tried 
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comrades the Rangers reaching them, petitioned to be allowed to remain 
with the Rangers whom they knew so well. But the final break-up of the 
last remaining two battalions of the original Irish Brigade had been decreed. 
Indeed, no two of the famous four served together again in the South 
African War. When the Border Regiment joined General Cunningham 
the Rangers and the Royal Fusiliers became corps troops, under Colonel 
Brooke of The Connaught Rangers. 

Second-Lieutenant E. V. Jones, who had been taken prisoner at Colenso, 
with most of the men who had also been released, rejoined on the 
14th. They had been sent shortly after their release to the Orange Free 
State, to a Composite Battalion there, under Colonel Bullock of the Devon 
Regiment. That unit had had its adventure. It had been attacked at 
Honing Spruit by De Wet, but, although shelled for many hours, and only 
armed with Martini-Henry rifles, the men kept the enemy off until relieved. 
Captain Anderson, 3rd Battalion The Connaught Rangers, Lieutenant 
Webber, also of the 3rd Battalion, and Lieutenant Eyre, of the 4th Bat- 
talion, joined from England at Wonderboom, also Second-Lieutenant P. C. 
Joyce of the 4th Battalion, who had been serving for a time with a Pro- 
visional Battalion at Winburg. Four companies were detailed for out- 
post duty daily while the Rangers were at Wonderboom. 

The Rangers left the camp near Wonderboom Fort at half-past eight 
on July 16th and marched towards Derdepoort, accompanied by the Royal 
Fusiliers and two 4-7-inch guns. The whole were corps troops under 
Colonel Brooke, now attached to General Mahon’s force. General Ian 
Hamilton’s column set out the same day to clear the country north of 
Pretoria. It was, on arriving at Hamans Kraal, to strike south-east and 
eventually cut the Delagoa Bay line at Bronkhorst Spruit Station. General 
Mahon with his troops as mentioned, together with a thousand mounted 
infantry and M Battery R.H.A., was at the same time to make for Kameel 
Drift, to keep the enemy off General Hamilton’s nght flank. They were 
afterwards to turn south-east and assist Hamilton as required, finally 
moving eastward in line with him. The Eleventh Division was near Eerste- 
fabrieken and Generals French and Hutton were south of the line, also 
moving east. At one period the length of front of the whole force was 35 
miles, but it contracted daily as the flanks converged upon the railway. 

Quitting Wonderboom on the 16th, as said, the Rangers after a short 
halt about ten o’clock went forward, supported by the Royal Fusiliers. 
The Boers were meanwhile shelling Mahon’s advanced troops. Their 
fire continued for an hour and twenty minutes, and later their guns en- 
gaged our 4-7-inch guns on the left. Many shells during the engagement 
went harmlessly over where the Rangers were. In the end the mounted 
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troops were recalled at three o’clock. The companies bivouacked that 
night close up with the outpost line, with strong outposts sent out before 
nightfall. Remaining in bivouac on July 17th, on the 18th the Rangers 
moved off shortly before nine and with the Royal Fusiliers marched 3 
miles north. General Mahon had been ordered to move slowly, to allow 
General Hamilton to come round on the left. The Rangers marched for- 
ward to Kameelfontein that afternoon, and on the 2oth, after crossing 
the Kameel Spruit, heard heavy gun fire in front which lasted an hour. 
They bivouacked that evening at Pretorius Farm. 

The commandos facing the Eleventh Division and General Mahon’s 
troops at this period were those of T. Pretorius, Erasmus and Uys. They 
were already showing signs of uneasiness, as General Hamilton bore down 
on their right flank. 

There was heavy firing during the night of the 2oth to the right front 
of the outposts of The Connaught Rangers, but the attack was easily re- 
pulsed. Being the rear-guard, the Rangers did not leave camp until half- 
past eight on the morning of the 21st. The route that day, lying through 
country studded with small kopjes and covered with low scrub, rendered 
the passage of the wagons arduous and very difficult. The rear-guard 
indeed did not reach Doornkraal until a quarter-past five in the evening, 
having spent most of the day in hauling and shoving wagons and guns 
through several drifts, besides assisting the passage of the heavy 4-7-inch 
guns. The 4-7-inch guns had literally to be dragged through the deep mud 
at one small spruit by the men of the Royal Fusiliers as the oxen proved 
quite unable to get them through. The bivouac that night was about a 
mile west of the Elands River, at the crossing of which the Boers had during 
the day shelled General Ian Hamilton’s main body. Outpost duties 
were again very severe, most of the companies being either at the out- 
posts or close up in support. 

The Rangers left bivouac at Doornkraal at six on the morning of the 
22nd, and were mostly employed in making the drift over the Elands 
River passable for the wagons. The state of the drift, in spite of every 
effort, retarded the advance of the infantry until nearly half-past nine. 
The whole march proved wearisome work, for no sooner was one spruit 
passed than other obstacles to the heavy guns or the baggage wagons again 
hampered progress. At the end, their work done, F, D,C and E Companies 
marched forward to camp. They were under Lieut.-Colonel J. de C. 
O’Grady, who had been promoted Lieut.-Colonel on July 1st, although 
Colonel Brooke was still in command of the battalion. G, H, A and 
B Companies, left behind to bring on the wagons and act as rear-guard, 
had a hard task. The track through the country was covered with low 
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scrub and was very rough going, owing to which the oxen, more than worn 
out by being continuously on the move, dropped at every turn. As they 
went forward dead horses and oxen and freshly-dug graves marked the 
line of the Boers’ retreat. The advanced half-battalion of the Rangers 
only reached the bivouac at after half-past five that afternoon. They, 
for their part, had been nearly twelve hours under arms, besides having 
been on outpost duty the night before. All the same, the cheerfulness 
and spirit of the men of the whole battalion under their trying circum- 
stances was most marked and wholly admirable. The way they marched 
under a hot sun, and with the additional toil of eternally having to man- 
handle the guns and wagons over numerous spruits, was really beyond 
praise. 

The new camp was at Rustfontein, where General Ian Hamilton’s 
column had arrived. Lord Roberts wired to General Hamilton to move 
on Elands River Station instead of Bronkhorst Spruit Station, but General 
Hamilton had already reached Rustfontein. As the advance of Generals 
Hamilton and Mahon had brought the forces on the north side of the rail- 
way in front of the Eleventh Division and General French’s columns, the 
whole force remained at Rustfontein on July 23rd. 

General Hamilton’s column left at seven next morning, but the Rangers 
and Royal Fusiliers did not leave their bivouacking ground until a quarter 
toten. B,C and D Companies of the Rangers were then ordered to move 
at intervals of half a mile along the flanks of the baggage column convoy. 
That, although the troops carried no tents, stretched for over 10 miles 
without an interval. The remainder of the battalion was on flank and 
rear-guard duty. Bronkhorst Spruit Station was reached at half-past one 
and the Rangers bivouacked half an hour later. The Eleventh Division 
afterwards arrived at Bronkhorst Spruit Station, and later in the day Lord 
Roberts reached the place. The outposts found by the Rangers on July 
25th came into camp at half-past seven in the morning, after the battalion 
had marched off. The outpost companies were ordered to follow after 
breakfast, marching on the left of the baggage train. Everywhere the 
grass had been burnt by the enemy, so that there was no grazing for the 
oxen. Also the railway bridge at Bronkhorst Spruit was found blown up. 
The Eleventh Division halted at Wilge River Station at one o’clock, but 
the Rangers continued the march and did not reach Balmoral until a quarter 
to four. 

A not-to-be-forgotten catastrophe befell the transport in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balmoral on that afternoon. The early part of the day had 
been bright and fine, after which, in the afternoon, a cold east wind set 
in. Then, as the battalion reached its bivouac near Balmoral Station a very 
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heavy storm, which had been threatening for some time, finally broke. It 
was a cloud-burst and raged with torrents of rain all that evening and all 
the following night, raging with a fury exceptional even in South Africa. 
The roads under the downpour quickly became a sea of mud, with the 
immediate result that the transport not yet arrived was unable to get a 
step farther. Every possible effort to push the transport forward was 
made, but all without avail. Mules, oxen, horses, all fell: they sank down 
and died where they fell. They perished, literally, in hundreds. In places, 
whole spans of oxen and mules, dead or dying, were to be seen, lying heaped 
together. The wagon containing the regimental rations being among 
those which could not be brought on, Lieutenant (acting Adjutant) J. L. J. 
Conry and Second-Lieutenant Wratislaw started from the bivouac after 
dark to see what could be done. They succeeded, with immense trouble 
and some risk, and after great difficulty were able to bring up food for the 
men ; though even then the battalion did not get their meal until after 
midnight. The rain meanwhile continued to pour down ceaselessly in 
torrents all night; and as no blankets could be obtained, the men, clad 
only in thin cotton khaki, in their shelterless bivouac suffered extreme 
hardships. Throughout the night they walked to and fro, some even 
desperately attempting to light a fire. Rest, of course, was out of the 
question. Yet the next day not a single man of the Rangers went to hos- 
pital. The scene of the tempest, which had come on while the convoy 
was traversing the last 5 miles of the route, presented next morning 
almost the appearance of a battlefield. The majority of the transport 
animals had in fact perished. Over 600 animals were lost. At a drift 
near Spitzkop alone 120 mules lay dead together, and the number of dead 
oxen was vastly greater. Also, one officer and three men in General 
Cunningham’s brigade died from exposure, together with six native drivers. 

The Rangers remained at Balmoral on the 26th. Lord Roberts had 
now decided to break off his operations as conditions were unfavourable 
for a prolonged campaign in the east. To provide Middelburg, his future 
base, with supplies also required a secure and uninterrupted line of 
communications. Many bridges and culverts had been destroyed by the 
enemy along the railway between Middelburg and Pretoria, and no troops 
were available for repairing work. 

The Boers, it should be said, about 2,000 in number, had evacuated 
Balmoral at three on the afternoon of the 24th, carrying off with them a 
Creusot gun on a railway truck. They left behind quantities of blankets 
and camp equipage, and in many cases their camp fires were found still 
burning. 

General Cunningham’s brigade commenced its withdrawal march to- 
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wards Pretoria early on the morning of July 27th. The Rangers began 
to retire shortly before eight, the companies being again on baggage-train 
guard. The route lay along the main road to the south of the railway line 
from Pretoria to Middelburg. 

After passing over “ Eloff’s Bridge,” built by President Kruger to 
facilitate a passage to his farm for his relative Eloff, Bronkhorst Spruit was 
reached at half-past one in the afternoon. The Rangers here found them- 
selves near the burial ground of the officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the 94th 
Regiment, which had been their own 2nd Battalion since 1881, who were 
killed in action on December 2oth 1880, at the beginning of the first Boer 
War. There were three graves of the gallant men who fell in the action. 
One was for fifty-eight N.C.O.’s and men of the 94th and one man of the 
Army Transport Staff. One was for five officers, including an officer of 
the Commissariat and Transport Staff (Skean Carter) ; and there was also 
the grave of one Boer. In the evening a party of the Rangers went from 
camp to the scene of the fight and repaired the walls round the larger burial 
place, which had fallen down im parts. Next morning at seven o’clock 
(July 28th) another party went to repair the wall round the officers’ graves, 
the work being completed in a little over an hour. The battalion mean- 
while left camp shortly after seven, marching a little off the main route so 
that all might see the place. Each company passed im turn by the stone 
walls round the graves, every man reverently taking off his helmet as he 
went by. Some also plucked sprigs from the mimosa bushes growing 
round the spot. Thus the whole regiment visited the graves, after which 
they went on to overtake the other troops. 

Camp at Kaalfontein near Donkerhoek was reached at 2.6 p.m. after a 
hot and tiring march of 174 miles. During the afternoon General Ian 
Hamilton informed Colonel Brooke that the Rangers were next day to 
proceed to Pienaarspoort Station with the Royal Fusiliers and the Can- 
adian Battery, to guard the railway line, and man the heights on either 
side. The force left bivouac early on July 29th, the Rangers furnishing 
the advance-guard. Marching through Donkerhoek they went almost 
due north towards Pienaarspoort Station, about 15 miles east of Pretoria. 
Thence the main body under General Hamilton himself continued to Eerste 
Fabrieken and on into Pretoria, while the Rangers, Royal Fusiliers, and the 
Canadian Battery halted at Pienaarspoort. Two companies of the Rangers 
were on arrival sent on outpost duty on the heights north and south of 
the line. 

The following high commendation referred to the march on July rath, a 
distance according to the Staff of 33 miles, but according to officers of 
the battalion, 29 miles. 
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The order was published on July 28th: 

‘*The Field-Marshal Commanding in Chief has directed Colonel 
Brooke to convey to Officers Commanding Corps, and troops under 
their command, his high appreciation of the manner in which they 
performed the long and arduous march on the 12th July from Riet- 
fontein to Pretoria, where their presence was urgently required. The 
Field-Marshal has characterized the march as a very fine performance.” 


These are detail events of the next four months. The Rangers re- 
mained at Pienaarspoort Station and in the district from July 30th to 
December 3rd. On August 2nd, they received the tents left behind at 
Rietvlei on July 6th. A: draft of ninety-five men from England joined at 
Pienaarspoort on August 7th. On the r4th,D, E and H Companies were 
suddenly ordered at 4.40 p.m. to Eerste Fabrieken where an attack was 
expected. None however took place, and the three companies returned 
to Pienaarspoort on the evening of August 15th. On August 14th also 
B Company proceeded to Elands River Station in company with the Royal 
Fusiliers and the Canadian Battery, less two guns which remained at Pie- 
naarspoort. Onthe departure of the Royal Fusiliers and the companies to 
Eerste Fabrieken and Elands River Station, A and G Companies were 
moved up on the hill on the south of the railway (now called “ Fusilier 
Hill’’). C Company moved to the hill on the north side of the railway, 
now called “‘ Connaught Hill.” F Company moved up the line towards 
Van der Merwe to guard the railway bridge there. D Company moved on 
August 16th to ‘‘ Connaught Hill,” E and H Companies moving to “ Fusilier 
Hill.” All proceeded to erect breastworks on both sides of the line to 
secure their positions. The Head-quarters of the battalion remained on 
“Fusilier Hill” Captain F. S. Kent of the 2nd East Yorkshire Regiment, 
who had been attached to the Rangers ever since leaving Athlone, was 
admitted to hospital at Pretoria on July 17th suffering from pneumonia. 
News of his death was received later with the deepest regret as having 
taken place there on July 22nd. On August 22nd Lieutenant H. M. Hutch- 
inson, who had been dangerously wounded at Hart’s Hillon February 23rd, 
as related, rejoined from England. Colonel Brooke, who had been far 
from well for some time, left for England on the recommendation of a 
medical board on September 15th, handing over the command of the 
battalion to Lieut.-Colonel J. de C. O’Grady. Colonel Brooke had been 
granted an extra extension, having completed five years in command on 
July 1st 1900. On his arrival in England he was placed on half-pay. 

Elands River Station, east of Pienaarspoort, which was garrisoned by 
B Company of the Rangers and details of other regiments, under Captain 
C. H. D. Cass of the Rangers, was attacked early on the morning of Sep- 
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tember 22nd by the Boers under Commandant Dirksen. The station lay 
in a hollow with hills on all sides, and a mounted patrol supported by a 
party of infantry started each morning along the railway line eastward and 
westward. On the morning of the 22nd the mounted patrol, while going 
eastward, just as they reached some high ground 2 miles from the station 
rode straight into a party of Boers. The Boers opened fire at once and 
killed one man, the remainder of the patrol returning safely. The Boers 
then surrounded the station and commenced shelling it with a field gun 
and a pom-pom. The bombardment continued for nearly two hours, 
but the detachment had erected excellent trenches and had no casualties. 
Although there were no guns at Elands River, the Boers were prevented 
from getting close by the accurate musketry of the garrison. They even- 
tually withdrew, after having done considerable damage to the station 
buildings. 

D Company moved to “ Fusilier Hill” on September 30th, while A 
relieved D on ‘‘ Connaught Hill,’’ and on October rst C Company proceeded 
to “ Fusilier Hill’ and was relieved by G. The Rev. S. W. Dawes, O.S.B., 
arrived from Pretoria on October 14th, and was attached to the battalion 
as Roman Catholic chaplain, remaining with the Rangers until the end 
of the war. E Company on the 18th proceeded by march route to 
Elands River to relieve B Company, which returned to Pienaarspoort 
the same day. F Company moved on the 22nd from Sand Fort to 
Elands River Station to reinforce E, while H Company moved from 
Pienaarspoort to Van der Merwe Station, and half D Company from 
Fusilier Hill to Sand Fort in place of F Company. Captain A. W. H. 
Bell replaced Captain Cass as Commandant at Elands River Station on 
the 22nd. A party of Boers reconnoitred the position at Sand Fort 
about half-past three on the afternoon of the 22nd, but retired without 
firing. The beginning of November found the battalion still in garrison 
along the railway. The heavy rain, which set in on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1st and continued intermittently until the morning of November 3rd, 
caused extreme discomfort to the men of the half-company in Sand Fort, 
who were mostly confined to dug-out shelters scooped in the sand near the 
fort. A draft of seventy-six men arrived from England on the evening of 
November 8th. They had been detained at Smalldiel in the Orange Free 
State, while es route for the battalion. The strength of the companies of 
the Rangers at this time was about three officers and ninety-seven non- 
commissioned officers and men per company. 

While the Rangers were at Pienaarspoort, Major Hay of the Imperial 
Light Infantry who, as has been told, had been carried to a place of safety 
by men of the Rangers during the evening after the attack on “ Hart’s 
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Hill,” wrote asking for the names of the men who had so gallantly assisted 
him. These were sent him, whereupon Major Hay forwarded to each man 
a gold ring as a personal gift, each bearing an inscription of which this may 
be taken as a specimen: “ 6321 Lance-Corporal Smith, Connaught Rangers, 
from Major C. D. Hay, I.L.I., with thanks.” That was on the outside. 
On the inside was inscribed: “‘ For gallant conduct, Hart’s Hill, Tugela, 
23/2/o0.”” A letter of thanks to each recipient personally, accompanied 
each ring. 

A move to another theatre of operations now took place. On December 
Ist orders were received for the Rangers to be in readiness to move to 
Bloemfontein at an early date. Four companies of the Duke of Cornwall’s 
Light Infantry arrived at Pienaarspoort from Middelburg next day, and 
early on the morning of the 3rd took over the positions held by the Rangers, 
whereupon Head-quarters with A, B, C, D and G Companies started for 
Eerste Fabrieken, to entrain for Pretoria. There, on arrival that evening, 
they were accommodated in tents for the night at the Rest Camp near the 
station. They entrained at Pretoria at eight next morning, the first train 
taking Head-quarters and B and C Companies, and the second, A, D and 
G. They had however to detrain at Irene Station as the two bridges had 
been washed away by the recent floods. The baggage had to be trans- 
ported for some 3 miles down the line in ox wagons, to where, beyond the 
broken portion of the line, other troop trains were in readiness. E and F 
Companies from Elands River Station and H Company from Van der 
Merwe entrained at those points on December 4th, also going south via 
Pretoria. They also on arrival at Irene had to have their baggage packed 
on ox wagons and taken farther on across two drifts beyond the break in the 
railway line, a two hours’ delay. The men then had to travel all in open 
trucks. When the process of entraining was completed (at six in the 
evening) the first train with Head-quarters and five companies, A, B, C, 
D and G, again started south. Both trains stopped at Elandsfontein, 
where the Rangers spent the night, half the battalion bivouacking by the 
side of the railway line and half remaining in the trucks. They were all 
drenched by heavy rain during the night, while the water in many of the 
trucks became several inches deep. Both trains left Elandsfontein early 
next morning. 

The battalion being urgently needed in the north of Cape Colony the 
trains proceeded on after dark, it being the first case for several months 
of a train being allowed to travel at night. Vereeniging was reached at 
half-past eight next morning, and half an hour later the Vaal was crossed. 
At Kroonstad (reached by the first train a little before seven in the evening) 
orders were received for the Rangers to proceed on to Bloemfontein that 
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same night. The trains left accordingly at half-past seven, but had to 
pull up at Boschrand, where information was given that Boers had been 
seen suspiciously near the line about 5 miles farther south. The halt was 
however not for long, and the trains went on, every one prepared for eventu- 
alities. Several shots were fired from near the line, mostly at the engine, 
but the firing was disregarded. The Rangers reached Bloemfontein with- 
out further incident shortly before half-past three next morning. 

At Bloemfontein General Hunter, who was awaiting the train, informed 
Lieut.-Colonel O’Grady that the battalion was to proceed at once to Aliwal 
North, in pursuance of which orders the first train continued the journey 
before five o’clock. It crossed the Orange River twelve hours later, shortly 
before half-past five in the evening. The iron bridge having been destroyed 
by the Boers, four spans being blown up, the deviation line had to be taken, 
approaching the river by a winding way between high banks to an emer- 
gency bridge which was anchored to the pillars of the original railway 
bridge. When the battalion crossed the recent rains had caused the 
Orange River to rise over 7 feet, and though the river had subsided 2 feet 
within the previous twenty-four hours the water almost covered the rail- 
way line. Albert Junction was reached by the first train just after nine 
that night (December 6th), and by the second at two next morning. After 
half an hour at Albert Junction the first train left for Aliwal North, where 
it arrived just before noon. The companies detrained at once, and the second 
train arriving, after obtaining ten days’ provisions, the battalion was ready 
to march anywhere that same afternoon. 

At Aliwal North Lieut.-Colonel O’Grady was admitted to hospital, 
and Major M. G. Moore took over command. Head-quarters with A, B, 
D and G Companies were ordered by Major-General Hector MacDonald, 
Commanding at Aliwal North, to move immediately to Klaarwater Drift 
on the Orange River east of Aliwal North. C, E, F and H Companies, 
under Captain Bell, remained meanwhile at Aliwal North. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: DECEMBER 7th 1900—JUNE 7th rgor. 
OPERATIONS IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE AND CAPE COLONY. 


1900 


EAD-QUARTERS and A, B, D and G Companies paraded at five 
H on the morning of December 7th and marched from Aliwal North 
in a north-easterly direction over the Orange River. Three 
miles out the half-battalion halted to bivouac near Groenfontein. As it 
happened it was just as Lieut.-Colonel Grenfell, commanding Brabant’s 
Horse, was engaging the Boers under Kritzinger at Beest Kraal, a short 
distance north of the bivouac. The position at Beest Kraal comprised 
some commanding hills near the Rouxville road. Colonel Grenfell, however, 
after the arrival of the Rangers, retired to near Strangers Rest, 3 miles 
from Beest Kraal. He had failed in his attempt to drive the Boers north. 
Major Moore marched eastward with the four companies at seven next 
morning, his move being covered by the 2nd Brabant’s Horse with some 
Cape Police and supported on the left flank by the Suffolk Regiment. The 
enemy had however moved away. At half-past eleven the mounted troops 
and a battery of field artillery, who had been on the same quest, returned, 
the Boers having vacated their position at Beest Kraal. The Suffolk 
Regiment were then ordered to return at noon and hold Kaffir Kraal. The 
Rangers halted shortly before five in the afternoon and bivouacked near 
Kalkfontein, having marched over 14 miles. 

The four companies under Captain Bell moved out of Aliwal North on 
the same day as escort to a convoy of supply wagons for Lieut.-Colonel 
Herbert’s column at Strangers Rest. The three companies, having brought 
in the convoy, returned to Aliwal North. Major Moore and his four companies 
proceeded from Kalkfontein on December oth eastward to Klaarwater Drift, 
a twelve-and-a-half-hours’ trek. The day was very hot and the wagon 
road exceedingly bad, the drift over one spruit the wagons had to cross being 
all but impassable. The wagons had to be hauled over by hand, as the 
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oxen were too weak and broke down. Three kopjes commanded the drift 
at Klaarwater, and on arrival three companies were sent out to occupy 
them. Captain Bell’s half-battalion on the 9th again moved out to Strangers 
Rest, which was then evacuated by Colonel Herbert’s column on proceeding 
for Klaarwater Drift. The four companies remained at Strangers Rest 
until December rrth. On the roth, the squadron of the 9th Lancers and one 
of the 17th Lancers, which had arrived at Klaarwater that day, sent out a 
patrol which met Boers in force a few miles off. It returned and reported 
one man (who died two days later) wounded, one missing, and two horses 
killed. 

Major Moore’s half-battalion at Klaarwater was joined on December 11th 
by Colonel Herbert’s column, which comprised the other squadrons of the 
17th Lancers, Royal Artillery with two 12-pounders and two 15-pounders, a 
company of the Grenadier Guards, also one company of the Rangers which 
returned to Aliwal with the convoy.’ A Kaffir, evidently in the employ 
of the enemy, was seen making off towards the Boer lines not far off soon after 
Colonel Herbert arrived. He was followed and fired at, but got away. 
Captain Bell’s half-battalion left Strangers Rest on December 11th and 
occupied Beest Kraal. 

In co-operation with Colonel Herbert, Major Moore’s force left Klaar- 
water camp on the 11th at four in the morning for Dewener Spruit. It 
was reached shortly after eight, and moving on, the baggage was parked 
some 2 miles from the spruit. One company of the Grenadier Guards and 
the oth Lancers squadron meanwhile were demonstrating against the Boers’ 
left flank, and some of Brabant’s Horse against their right. Orders were 
then issued to all the forces to destroy the enemy’s forage, wheat and flour 
in the neighbourhood, and collect all the horses, oxen, cattle and sheep. 
The round-up resulted in 3,000 sheep being brought in by the evening of 
the 13th. During that afternoon, between one and two o'clock, Lieut.- 
Colonel Herbert halted the Rangers, after which, two hours later, D Company 
was suddenly ordered to a kopje on the left front to relieve 350 of Brabant’s 
Horse who had been sent under Lieut.-Colonel Grenfell to endeavour to ex- 
tricate 150 of their comrades, reported to be hotly engaged. According to 
further information the 150 of Brabant’s Horse were captured. The other 
three companies of the Rangers bivouacked near Reedsdale, where they had 
halted. Lieut.-Colonel Grenfell, who held local rank senior to Lieut.-Colonel 
Herbert, now assumed command of the column. Early on December r4th 
the men of Brabant’s Horse who had gone off with Lieut.-Colonel Grenfell 
on the previous day returned, whereupon D Company rejoined Major 
Moore. 


The Rangers (Major Moore’s half-battalion) left the bivouac at eleven 
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next morning in consequence of a Boer force, said to number about 300, 
being reported in position on a range of hills about 6 miles south of Zastron. 
The half-battalion of Connaught Rangers, covered by mounted men, were 
ordered to drive the enemy off. Half B Company led, followed by A, G and 
D. The other half of B Company and one gun covered the right attack, 
while a company of Grenadier Guards with two guns covered the left. The 
first shot was fired by the gun on the right at two Boers seen near Damers 
Nek. This was a little before half-past twelve. An hour later, at half-past 
one, the leading companies reached the foot of the range of hills. B,A and 
G at once took possession of the position, while D Company were sent round 
the kopje at the foot of the nek and remained out at their appointed post 
until joined by the other three companies at half-past four. The Boers 
however made no fight, evacuating their position on the range as soon as 
the leading companies came up the high ground, and retiring in the direction 
of Zastron. The enemy’s position was some way from where the Rangers 
got up, between Cladius and Bronkhorstfontein. The position was really 
extremely strong and if it had been held by the enemy resolutely must have 
caused severe loss to the attacking force. The Rangers were given orders 
to bivouac where they were, on the heights near Cladius, and move next 
day to Zastron. It was an exposed and windy place, and wearing only their 
khakiclothing, the men, who remained on the heights until four next morning, 
felt the cold wind bitterly and were chilled through. 

Parading at four o’clock on the 15th, the Rangers set out over the nek 
in the direction of Zastron. The first line of transport which accompanied 
the half-battalion however experienced so great difficulty in crossing 
the nek, that, after marching nearly 5 miles, the Rangers were ordered 
from Zastron to Rouxville. Their own baggage was at this time with 
Lieut.-Colonel Grenfell. It bemg in the end found impossible to get the 
transport across the mountains, it had to be diverted 6 miles round and go 
by itself to meet the Rangers on the road to Rouxville. The experiment 
was a risky one, but unavoidable. By good fortune, there being no escort 
as the cavalry had gone south, it was successful. For the Rangers to get 
touch with the convoy was indispensable and delay might have caused a 
disaster. 

The Rangers themselves were in difficulties for food. There was hardly 
any in the Scotch carts which went round with the first line transport, and 
the men had had nothing except two biscuits each at five o’clock the previous 
night. A scanty breakfast was served out shortly after nine o’clock and 
at midday the march was resumed. That in itself was a severe trial. The 
roads were terribly dusty and most of the men so footsore that they had 
to halt again from a little after two till nearly six. The convoy had not 
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even then appeared when Major Moore gave orders for the march to be 
resumed. Captain Horton, the Adjutant, who had ridden out to find the 
convoy, rejoined at seven with some rations which he had been to Rouxville 
to procure. The battalion bivouacked after that by the side of the road 
near Rouxville. They had covered 17 miles during the day with, as has 
been said, only a portion of one day’s rations since five on the previous 
evening. Information now came that the Boers who had attempted to 
oppose our march had moved off suddenly west, making apparently to enter 
Cape Colony near Odendaalstroom, west of Aliwal. The rest of the column, 
it was notified, had left Rouxville in hot pursuit. The chase, however, 
failed, and the Boers under Commandant P. H. Kritzinger on December 15th 
got across the Orange River between Bethulie and Odendalstroom. To 
have anticipated this sally on the part of the enemy should have required 
no great foresight. On the 16th, orders were received to continue the march 
via Rouxville and then take post near Beest Kraal, which had been vacated 
by Captain Bell’s half-battalion. 

Captain Bell, on the evening of the 14th, had received sudden orders 
to move to Aliwal North at once. He reached there after a night march 
early next morning, and entraining, proceeded to Burghersdorp. The 
Commandant at Burghersdorp met the Rangers on their arrival at dusk 
and told Captain Bell that he was certain of being attacked next morning 
by a large force of Boers then in the neighbourhood. The attack, however, 
did not come off. Then, at one in the morning of December 16th, the out- 
posts were recalled and the half-battalion entrained for Knapdaar on the 
Bethulie line. Colonel Herbert’s column and some armoured trains were 
met at Knapdaar, but no Boers, though numbers of Boers were reported 
near the line. After receiving several contradictory orders, the Rangers 
entrained once more for Burghersdorp. The same scare was again prevalent 
at Burghersdorp and the companies were at once sent on outpost duty 
(this time in daylight), Captain Bell being again warned to expect an attack 
shortly. As before though none came, and once more, at three on the 
morning of the 17th, the Rangers with their baggage entrained for Knapdaar. 
This time they remained there until January znd 1901. Camp was pitched 
at Knapdaar and companies were sent out to support a squadron of Brabant’s 
Horse. Of these H Company had an engagement with a party of the enemy 
but suffered no casualties. Small raiding detachments of Boers also were 
seen at different times, but made no attack. Kritzinger had not more than 
700 Free-Staters when he crossed the Orange River, but his inroad was a 
serious matter. That was partly because its design was to get together 
horses and supplies from the rich districts within the British borders in 
preparation for a larger force to follow, and still more because it was an 
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incentive to the large numbers of enemy sympathizers in the district who were 
ready to give active aid against us. 

Major Moore, with the other four companies of the Rangers, had halted 
near Rouxville on the evening of December 15th. Hecontinued his march 
next morning, and entering Rouxville at nine passed through the town and 
halted beyond, to the south. Orders then came to proceed to Aliwal North, 
whereupon he resumed the march shortly before four o’clock. Besides the 
regimental baggage wagons, Major Moore was instructed to bring into 
Aliwal twenty-five empty wagons and some 3,000 sheep. Next day, Decem- 
ber r7th, the march began at just before six in the morning, and Aliwal 
North was reached at eleven, camp being pitched on the north bank of the 
river. Then, on the following morning at ten o’clock, sudden orders came 
to move back in three hours towards Rouxville, again with a convoy. The 
wagons, however, did not arrive until after two, when a start was made. 
The roads were deep with mud, and after a toilsome march in pouring rain 
the convoy halted at six at Strangers Rest where the night was spent. 
The convoy however was recalled to Aliwal by Major-General MacDonald 
early next morning and on arriving was sent back to the stores where it 
had set out on the previous afternoon. 

A, B, D and G Companies remained in camp at Aliwal North from 
December roth to the 27th, when Major Jeudwine, Commandant at Aliwal, 
ordered A and D Companies to march to Driefontein Drift, on the south 
bank of the Orange River, to reinforce a company of the 3rd Battalion The 
Leinster Regiment, said to be menaced by Boers from the north bank. The 
two companies marched from camp at Aliwal at 5 p.m. under Captain Jour- 
dain, being joined by Major Usher of the Victorian Garrison Artillery with 
a very prehistoric gun (only capable of a range of 800 yards), and by thirty 
Cape Police. The march of this small force continued until an hour before 
midnight, when Major Usher, who had assumed command, halted, the 
- night being pitch dark and the track invisible. They resumed the march 
at half-past three in the morning in response to an urgent request from the 
Officer Commanding at Driefontein. After halting at Lemoenfontein from 
half-past six to half-past three in the afternoon to let the poorly conditioned 
oxen graze, they bivouacked at seven near Theefontein. During the day 
six urgent messages were received from the Officer Commanding at Drie- 
fontein to the effect that a party of Boers had crossed the river and appeared 
on the eastern side of the fort. Going on again at four on the morning of 
December 29th, Major Usher pushed ahead with half A Company and one 
gun. The main body, composed of one and a half companies of the Rangers 
and thirteen Cape Police, with the convoy and ambulance, followed twenty 
minutes later. The remainder of the Cape Police had been sent to Drie- 
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fontein early on the previous day. Although several spruits had to be 
crossed the force reached Driefontein early in the day and remained until 
four in the afternoon when Major Usher left to return to Aliwal. Orders 
also came from Major Moore at Aliwal to leave half A Company, together 
with the gun and six men, and return there. Starting back just after half- 
past four, the half of A and D Companies, accompanied by the Cape Police, 
reached De Wet’s Farm near Theefontein shortly before seven and bivou- 
acked there for the night. Captain Jourdain, leaving bivouac before half- 
past four next morning, after halting for outspan about eight, reached 
Kraai Bridge shortly after four and again bivouacked. The escort of Cape 
Police proceeded to Aliwal the same night. Starting next morning soon 
after eight the Rangers reached camp at Aliwal at half-past eleven, after a 
very hot march. 


1901 

Major Moore’s half-battalion remained at Aliwal until January 3rd, 
when it was ordered to prepare to march for Smithfield with a convoy 
about four in the afternoon. Owing, however, to the lateness of the arrival 
of the convoy, the start was delayed until eleven that night. It reached 
Strangers Rest shortly before three and bivouacked there. 

The four companies under Captain Bell had arrived at Aliwal North 
from Knapdaar about midnight on January 2nd. C,E and F Companies, 
leaving H Company, started with a convoy for Rouxville on the 5th, and 
arrived on the 7th. They left Rouxville next day and, posting F Company 
at Stoltz Nek, the other two companies occupied Beest Kraal. 

Captain Cass marched to Smithfield with A, B, D and G Companies of 
the Rangers, two guns R.F.A. and a few mounted men of the Cape Police. 
They left Strangers Rest at six in the morning of January 4th. The place 
was called by the men of the battalion ‘‘ Rangers’ Rest,” as being their 
night’s bivouac regularly on the road between Aliwal North and Rouxville, 
so well known to them. At Rouxville, reached shortly before half-past four 
in the afternoon, the half-battalion bivouacked. The early part of next day 
was taken up in unloading part of the convoy, the march being resumed 
about four o’clock. At seven it bivouacked at Vischgar. Captain Cass 
sent off the advance-guard at half-past five next morning towards Smith- 
field, the main body and the convoy following. While on the way, about 
half-past eight when at Commissie Bridge over the Caledon River, word 
came that an attack had been made on Smithfield on the previous night. 
Pushing on there, and marching under a very hot sun, the force reached 
the town at five o’clock. The attack of the previous night, it turned out, 
had been easily repulsed by the outposts of the Highland Light Infantry 
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stationed at Smithfield. Orders were now issued for the towns of Smith- 
field and Rouxville to be completely cleared of their inhabitants, all stores 
being removed or burnt. The detachments of the Highland Light Infantry 
holding the two towns were also to be withdrawn on January oth. The 
Rangers remained at Smithfield on January 7th, while the Commissioner 
allotted the wagons to the inhabitants. Later that day great bonfires were 
made of wheat, clothes, boots, etc., which were destroyed by order of the 
Commissioner. 

The advance-guard started from Smithfield at three next morning, the 
baggage of the column following soon after, under escort. Then came a 
heterogeneous collection of wagons, Cape carts, and every imaginable other 
vehicle, all that could be obtained. The inhabitants, largely women and 
children, were in the throng, together with veteran burghers, some sitting 
on the wagons, some riding, some driving. All however seemed quite 
cheerful. They were civil to the soldiers, who had continually to help pull 
the vehicles out of the mud of one or other of the spruits, in which many 
vehicles sank over the axle. The procession was an amazing sight and ex- 
tended for nearly 3 miles. The detachment of the Highland Light Infantry 
were ordered to move towards the Commissie Bridge in rear of the convoy 
with two guns, and then proceed along the river bank to Wepener there to 
rejoin Head-quarters. The convoy reached Rouxville at 7.15 p.m., having 
marched over 21 miles during the day. 

The inhabitants of Rouxville in turn were put on wagons, together with 
their household goods, on January 9th, the convoy being ordered to be ready 
to start at six next morning. The order was, however, countermanded 
late on the goth. Then, at the originally appointed hour of six on the 
toth, fresh orders directed the convoy to start at once. Captain Cass 
sent off the advance-guard at eight and, covered by a force of infantry, 
the convoy began to leave Rouxville for Aliwal. The cash from the 
local bank (over £17,000) was put in a wagon in chests, covered over 
with sacks, on which sat some thirty Kaffir children. The convoy 
halted for the day shortly before one, between Stoltz Kraal and Beest 
Kraal, which posts were held by detachments of the Rangers. It was 
an oppressively hot day, with thunder and vivid lightning during the 
afternoon and evening. The convoy left its bivouacking ground at five 
next morning and reached the high ground on the north bank of the Orange 
River overlooking Aliwal at half-past eleven. The procession of conveyances 
with the refugees however was still coming in at nightfall. The refugees 
passed through Aliwal for a concentration camp on the east side of the town. 

Three companies of the Rangers (A, D and H) were detailed at four next 
morning as escort to a convoy under Captain Raven, to leave Aliwal at seven 
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in the evening. Of the others, B Company proceeded to the south side of 
Aliwal, while G stayed in garrison on the northern bank. The convoy was 
not ready however until nearly ten that night, when the start was made. 
It bivouacked at Strangers Rest shortly after midnight, moving off next 
morning at half-past five with some of the District Mounted Rifles and 
details, which had joined Captain Raven late on the previous day. Roux- 
ville was reached at half-past five in the afternoon, all the wagons, fifty-two 
in number, arriving soon afterwards. The only misadventure was that the 
Boers, on January 17th, captured a large number of the oxen of the convoy, 
the District{Mounted troops on duty as the grazing-guard making no effort 
to prevent them. 

On January 2oth, A and D Companies with two guns of the 5th Battery 
R.F.A., and one officer and twenty men of the District Mounted Rifles, left 
Rouxville at noon, escorting a convoy of stores and refugees for Aliwal 
under Captain Jourdain. They reached camp between Stoltz Kraal and 
Beest Kraal at four. The convoy was composed of 103 refugee wagons, and 
had with it: 532 white refugees; 704 natives, and the property of white 
refugees ; 1,187 cattle; 5,171 sheep and goats ; 128 horses. There 
were also with the convoy, belonging to the natives: 1,740 sheep and 
goats; 663 cattle; 243 horses. 

E Company of the Rangers joined A and D Companies near Beest Kraal 
and went on to Aliwal with the party under Captain Jourdain. 

The total strength of the escort was as follows: R.F.A. 5th Battery 
(2 guns—r officer, 41 N.C.O.’s and men); 3 Companies The Connaught 
Rangers (6 officers, r medical officer, x chaplain, 274 N.C.O.’s and men, 
2 Indians) ; Mounted Infantry (3 men); District Mounted Rifles (1 officer 
and 24 men); prisoners, from civil prisons in Rouxville and Smithfield ; 
Boer prisoners (2); sick men (8). 

The whole reached Aliwal early in the afternoon, camping near the 
bridge. 

Next day, January 22nd, three companies of the Rangers were ordered 
to march to Rouxville to join a convoy proceeding there under Captain 
Bradford of the Seaforth Highlanders. The convoy, however, did not 
arrive at the camp on North Bank until nine at night, and the officer in 
command (Major Connolly of the 82nd Battery R.F.A.) decided to start 
before five next morning. A,C and E Companies of the Rangers and one 
company of the Seaforth Highlanders furnished the infantry escort, under 
Captain Bradford.* The convoy entered Rouxville shortly before seven 


* Civil Surgeon James Ferguson Lees was attached to the three com es of the Rangers 
as medical officer on this date. He afterwards joined the battalion in same capacity and 
remained with it until October 14, when he returned to England. 
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in the evening and halted there, the companies being accommodated on the 
outskirts of the town, in the positions they had evacuated on January 2oth. 
The company of Seaforths went to Sodoma on the 24th and returned next 
day. Several bodies of troops entered and left Rouxville during the occu- 
pation by the Rangers. Then, on January 25th, Major-General MacDonald 
directed the fort at Rouxville to be destroyed and the four companies of 
the Rangers to leave on January 31st. The four companies (A, E, G and 
H) with two guns of the 68th Battery R.F.A. and a hundred Boer refugees 
from the Zastron district left accordingly before seven on the day ordered. 
They arrived near Beest Kraal at 11.5 a.m., camp being pitched for the 
night. Captain Raven was in command. The four companies left camp 
with the convoy at six next morning. Two more companies (C and F) 
with Head-quarters under Major Moore, joined the force at Beest Kraal 
and proceeded with it to Aliwal, all arriving early in the afternoon. 
Here the battalion was once more reunited. On February 2nd, D 
Company proceeded to the south side of Aliwal and joined B under 
Captain Cass. 

That evening eighty-one guns were fired in the market square at Aliwal 
on the decease of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, the first gun being fired 
at 5.39 p.m. to the minute and the last exactly at 7. 

On Sunday, February 3rd, all companies were ordered to dig trenches 
and erect barbed wire entanglements, work that commenced early and lasted 
all day. The whole battalion was again on the 4th employed on trench 
work, on both the north and south banks of the Orange River. The work 
went on ceaselessly all day and the result was excellent. Deep trenches 
were dug, which communicated with each other throughout the several 
positions, giving good view in front and to prominent positions within 
range. The loopholes were shrouded and the earth used to make the parapet 
was carefully covered with sods on the outside, so as to be quite invisible 
from a distance. The reason for these elaborate preparations was this. 
Lord Kitchener, after the action at Tabaksberg on January 2oth, seeing 
that pursuit of De Wet was fruitless, ordered troops to all strategic points, 
and summoned all mobile columns available to deal with De Wet’s invasion 
of Cape Colony. The township garrisons of Smithfield and Rouxville being 
withdrawn, the troops freed from this duty were placed along the left bank 
of the Orange River to hold the line of the river against any possible incursion. 
On February roth, while Army Head-quarters were informing General 
Lyttleton that they still believed that the crossing place would be between 
Bethulie and Aliwal, the Free State leader with all his forces had already 
crossed the Orange River by Sand Dnift. This was not known at Aliwal 
until the 12th, and the trench-digging operations still went on, natives being 
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brought in on the 5th to aid in forming entanglements and connecting 
trenches. It was only on the roth that the men were first allowed a rest. 
The work recommenced on the 11th and went on until February 16th. On 
the night of the 12th, indeed, all the troops near Aliwal were ordered to 
sleep in the trenches with bayonets fixed, as a party of a hundred Boers 
had been seen east of Aliwal. 

To return to movements of the Rangers. B Company proceeded to 
Sonnebloem Drift on the 16th and H Company from the north bank to the 
south side of Aliwal. Half G Company also on the same day moved toa 
drift near the Kaffir location. Second-Lieutenant Davis joined the battalion 
from England on February 17th. On the 25th, Captain Bell, with A and C 
Companies, two guns 68th Battery R.F.A., and fifty of the Dordrecht Town 
Guard and some Cape Police, set off at three in the morning towards Beest 
Kraal, to bring in more refugees. Many Boers were seen en route, and when 
the column had passed Strangers Rest it was sniped at from the adjacent 
hills. The column thereupon halted and took up a good position. Early 
next morning it moved on to the east and occupied some kopjes about 2 
miles south-east of Beest Kraal. Here the Boers opened a long-range fire 
on Captain Bell’s position. It was returned by the Rangers, and firing 
continued during the whole of February 26th. Only one man of ours, how- 
ever, was wounded. That evening Captain Bell retired to Aliwal North, 
alriving during the night without further casualty. Nearly 400 Boers were 
reported to be in the Beest Kraal district. 

Four companies of the Rangers, A, E,G and H, with a 6-inch howitzer 
and eighty mounted men, were ordered on March Ist to proceed at one next 
morning on the east of the Rouxville road and bring in some farmers who 
had remained, contrary to instructions, on their farms. During the afternoon 
H Company came in from the south of Aliwal and rejoined Head-quarters 
on the north bank, so a to smarch with the others. The four companies 
set off from Aliwal under Major Moore as ordered, but they found the 
farms deserted and returned at seven in the evening. On March 4th Major- 
General Bruce Hamilton’s columns began to arrive in Aliwal. Then, on the 
6th, C and D Companies of the Rangers were ordered to leave on the roth 
as escort to the baggage and supplies. For that D Company moved to the 
north bank on the 7th, being relieved by A. Second-Lieutenant O’Brien 
joined from England on March oth, bringing on twenty men from the base 
at Cape Town, and the same day B Company from Sonnebloem Drift and F 
Company from Driefontein Drift rejoined Head-quarters. 

Meanwhile, on the east of the main railway to Bloemfontein, Lieut.- 
General Lyttleton organized a ‘‘drive’’ on a broad front from the Orange 
River to the Bloemfontein-Thabanchu—Basutoland line of posts, which 
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had been strongly reinforced. General Lyttleton took under his control 
the three columns of Lieut.-Colonels Monro, Maxwell and White of Major- 
General Bruce Hamilton’s command, then assembling at Aliwal North. 
They were joined on the west on March roth by the columns of Colonel 
Hickman, Colonel Haig * and Lieut.-Colonel Thorneycroft. The line of 
columns commenced their march on March roth, and for the next ten days 
the array swept slowly northward. They were, as usual, hampered at 
every mile by the enfeebled oxen of their transport and having to use tracks 
ankle-deep in mud, in addition to having to carry along with them an ever- 
increasing mob of captured cattle, sheep and other live-stock. The enemy 
bands scattered in all directions before them, and only a few Boers were 
captured. The operation closed at the defended line on March 2oth, having 
taken seventy prisoners and an enormous mass of stock. 

On March roth C and D Companies left the Head-quarters’ camp on the 
north bank in the direction of Rouxville, acting as escort to General Bruce 
Hamilton’s supply column. They were attached to Lieut.-Colonel S. C. H. 
Monro’s column and were under Captain Bell. From this date until June 
2nd, when the two companies reached Burghersdorp, they operated away 
from the battalion. On the day of their start, owing to the late arrival of 
the supply column and the state of the roads, they were only able to cover 
54 miles on the Rouxville road and then had to halt for the night. The 
convoy next day began its march at four in the morning and thirty-three 
of the wagons had reached Rouxville by six at night. C Company, with 
the remainder of the wagons, arrived by moonlight. The head of the column 
had been subjected to a vexatious fire from small parties of the enemy 
during the previous evening. The escort and convoy left Rouxville at five 
next morning in drenching rain, and after a short march halted near Majuba 
Farm on the Zastron road. The head of the column went on to Sodoma 
near Palmietfontein and encamped. C Company, for its part, was kept back 
by the wagons of the convoy which had to be double, even treble, spanned 
over nearly every spruit. The head of the convoy and D Company left 
camp again at five on the morning of the 13th, and although the roads 
were deep in mud passed through General Hamilton’s camp shortly after 
nine. From Gelukfontein, after a short halt for a meal just before noon, 
the convoy continued on to Tarran, arriving a little before eight at night. 
The mounted portion of the column went on to Oudenarde. 

On March r4th, half B Company moved by train from the Head-quarters 
camp at Aliwal to Nauwpoort, as escort to gun ammunition. E, Gand H 
Companies, under Captain Grylls, proceeded at the same time to Albert 
Junction, where they arrived on March 16th. Head-quarters and A, B and 

® Now Field-Marshal Earl Haig. 
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F Companies remained at Aliwal until March 22nd and then moved by train 
to Myburg. D Company with the greater part of the convoy marched early 
on the 14th from Tarran to near a farm called Workshop, which was reached 
at half-past six in the evening. C Company, which had been delayed by 
the transport, and had had an immense amount of work in making the 
wagons keep up, joined the leading company on that day. 

Throughout General Hamilton’s operation all houses were cleared of the 
occupants and stock was driven forward by the troops, men found with arms 
or opposing the march being taken prisoners. The convoy, with Rimington’s 
Guides acting as advance-guard, marched on the 15th to the bridge over 
Wepener Spruit. Along the borders of Basutoland, native guards, armed 
mostly with Martini-Henry and other rifles, were seen patrolling the ridge 
marking the boundary between the Orange Free State and Basutoland. 
During the drive so far, 56,000 sheep and 30,000 cattle were brought in 
by the three columns under Colonels White, Maxwell and Monro. The wheat 
found in mills was thrown into the river, all available men being employed. 
The convoy and its escort moved early on the 16th from Wepener to near 
Jammersberg Drift, a point successfully held by the Colonial Division in 
1900. 

Next, shortly before two on the afternoon of March 17th, the force was 
suddenly ordered to move on at once, The convoy wagons were packed 
in a few minutes and all three columns speedily marched off. The rear-guard 
and most of the wagons, however, could not reach the next camp at Wilge- 
draai until nearly three on the morning of the 18th, some wagons, indeed, 
not arriving until a few minutes before the convoy started again at nine that 
morning. As before, the roads and drifts had been found nearly impassable 
through mud, the wagon wheels sinking deep in the soft roadways, which 
had protracted the work of the escort throughout most of the night of the 
17th-r8th. The work, in fact, of getting the ox wagons over the last drift 
near Wilgedraai was so arduous that, on the evening of March 17th, it took 
four hours to pull six wagons over, each wagon in turn having to be treble 
spanned before it could be hauled clear of the mud. At Grasvallei, where C 
and D Companies with the convoy halted on the afternoon of the 18th, the 
oxen were put out to graze. The poor beasts had had nothing to eat for 
twenty-four hours. The march continued next day to Zwartlaagte, whence 
Captain Bell’s two companies on the 21st started back southwards to camp 
at Grasvallei. There orders were received for one of the companies (D) 
to move on the morrow (22nd) to Don Don Drift on the Basuto Border, to 
destroy wheat. Augmented by twenty-five men from C Company, D 
proceeded there, a two hours’ march, accompanied by a hundred of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles under Lieut.-Colonel Cedric Maxwell, R.E. By dint 
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of hard work over 300 bags of wheat were thrown into the Caledon River 
that day, the next being also spent, aided by Basutos, in destroying grain. 

Colonel Maxwell’s force set off at seven on the morning of March 24th to 
rejoin the column by way of Garros Kop, which was reached at noon. The 
convoy was ordered to move almost immediately after its arrival at half- 
past one. The weather at this time was terribly trying, rain fell in torrents, 
and no shelter was to be had. The Boer women with their young children 
indeed, who were all being removed, were crowded in wagons without pos- 
sibility of any cover. The troops would willingly have given up their own 
coats but they were themselves in similar plight. The drifts in consequence 
of the rain now became swollen with flood-water, with the result that when 
the two companies reached a halting-place near Bokpoort Drift at 6.15 p.m. 
many of the men were still toiling at the drifts in rear and did not get 
into camp until ten on the morning of the 25th. One wounded Boer was 
brought into camp by the advance-guard on the 24th. A reconnoitring 
party went out on the 25th towards Jammersberg Drift. The companies 
paraded at two that afternoon to cross the Bokpoort Drift and after going 
2 miles beyond the Leeuw River, reached camp an hour and a half later. 

H Company and half E Company moved by rail to Stormberg Junction 
on March 26th, being relieved at Albert Junction by A and F from Myburg. 
On the 26th also C and D Companies left camp near the Leeuw River and 
marching by Anniesdale reached ‘‘ Nottingham Camp ”’ that evening, the 
escort again coming under the orders of Lieut.-Colonel Monro. Captain 
H. R. G. Deacon, from the 2nd Battalion, joined Head-quarters on the 27th. 

Colonel Monro left camp at seven on the 27th, and C and D Companies 
with the convoy half an hour later. All ranks were warned that the convoy 
would probably be attacked, but no attempt was made, and Dewetsdorp 
was reached at half-past one, the convoy being parked east of the town. 
Lieut.-Colonel White’s force passed through the town, camping about 5 
miles north-east. Colonel Hickman’s force encountered Boers during the 
day, four of the enemy being killed. 

On March 29th C and D Companies were placed under command of 
Lieut.-Colonel C. Maxwell and ordered to proceed to Edenburg with refugees. 
C Company left camp shortly before six that morning with the convoy of 
ox wagons and 870 refugees, D following shortly afterwards. The mule 
convoy of 150 wagons at the same time proceeded to Springfontein. When 
the convoy and escort, after a march of 12 miles, reached camp at 
Oorlogspoort at noon, the Cape Mounted Rifles and some guns had to be 
sent back, as a party of forty Boers had occupied a hill, just vacated by 
the rear-guard, and were sniping the men driving the cattle. The Rifles 
and guns returned later, after driving off the Boers, with two men wounded, 
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The force was on the move at half-past six on March 30th, and after 
a fast march, halted at Masars Hoek (or Masarsfontein) before half-past 
ten. There, orders were received for the convoy to proceed to Edenburg, 
the refugees, together with the sheep and oxen, going on next day to Bethanie. 
The Boers attempted to surprise the rear-guard leaving Masars Hoek but 
were driven off by the C.M.R. Three of the C.M.R. were captured by the 
enemy, reported to be under Commandant Fourie, but were released after 
having been deprived of their arms. At Bethanie Station, which the convoy 
with Colonel Maxwell and D Company reached on the afternoon of the 2rst, 
the refugees were put into trucks and sent to Springfontein. C Company 
went on direct to Edenburg. The convoy was ordered to start at ten next 
day, but before it could leave camp, the rain came down in torrents. The 
empty wagons started at the time appointed but it was found on arrival 
at the Riet River, after a march of only 3 miles, that the river was impas- 
sable. It was not till between four and five in the afternoon that the convoy 
could cross, after which it joined the camp of the advanced troops a mile 
distant. The march down the line was continued on April 2nd, D Company 
with 110 wagons moving to Edenburg. By then C Company had gone 
on from there to Springfontein. F Company moved by train from Albert 
Junction to Bethulie Town on April 2nd. 

Major Moore, commanding the battalion, while at Albert Junction had 
an interview with Major-General MacDonald, commanding the district. 
He informed the General that he believed the majority of the officers and men 
of the battalion were willing to volunteer for mounted infantry on condi- 
tion that they would not be taken away from the Rangers. This was 
referred to Lord Kitchener who replied at once that there was no objection 
and inquired how many mounted men could be raised, and when they 
would be ready. General MacDonald thereupon issued orders to the Staff 
Officer for Remounts and the Ordnance, to comply with the demands of the 
Officer Commanding the Rangers for remounts, saddlery, picketing gear, 
etc. The majority of the men at Head-quarters volunteered. The response 
of the Remount Department was however at the outset not encouraging. 
A consignment of forty half-starved ponies arrived at Head-quarters at 
Albert Junction on April 3rd. 

Then came an interruption. On April 4th Head-quarters, with A and 
half E and G Companies from Albert Junction, and B Company from Myburg, 
were suddenly moved by train to Aliwal North. Major Moore was now 
directed to proceed forthwith with three and a half companies of the Rangers, 
some Cape Police and two R.H.A. guns, to attack Boers said to be in 
position near Beest Kraal. Leaving Aliwal at five that evening, he marched 
to Strangers Rest, while the Cape Police moved on in the dark and occupied 
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heights near Beest Kraal. The companies of the Rangers and the 
guns moved forward at two o’clock next morning, and before daylight 
occupied the nek. It was asmart move. As day dawned, some 150 Boers, 
most of whom had been sleeping in farm-houses, began tocome out. They 
were completely surprised to find the passes occupied and rushing to their 
horses galloped away, leaving everything, their blankets and a number of 
cattle and sheep also. Unfortunately it was impossible to cut them off. 
In the afternoon Major Moore moved on Stoltz Kraal with the mounted men, 
two guns of M Battery R.H.A. and G Company of the Rangers, leaving 
A,B and half E Companies at Beest Kraal. The scouts, who were pushed 
to the north, were subjected to some sniping from scattered parties of the 
enemy but nothing further took place. A second batch of forty ponies were 
sent at this time to Major Moore, but most of them were totally unfit for 
mounted duties. 

On April 3rd D Company entrained at Edenburg for Springfontein 
Junction, passing C Company with the ox wagons near Kuilfontenm. D 
Company joined Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell’s column and C Company shortly 
afterwards arrived at Springfontein also, the two companies remaining 
there for four days. Head-quarters with A and B Companies and half E 
joined G Company at Stoltz Kraal on April 7th, Major Moore being also 
accompanied by the detachment of Cape Police. Two companies and one 
gun were ordered to push on to Commissie Bridge over the Caledon River, 
while the remainder of the force returned to Aliwal. Upwards of 800 
Boers however were reported in the neighbourhood and the bridge over the 
Caledon was held by the enemy, in consequence of which Major Moore 
telegraphed that the whole force would be necessary. On that his former 
orders were countermanded, and other larger forces detailed for the service. 
B and half E Companies returned to Beest Kraal on April 8th. Many 
Boers were at this time seen on the Grasfontein Hills, north-west of Stoltz 
Kraal. They appeared to be making sangars and preparing for an attack. 
Patrols and wood-cutting parties sent out from Major Moore’s force were 
constantly attacked by them. 

On April 7th, C and D Companies, acting as escort to a large convoy of 
nearly 150 mule wagons and 250 ox wagons, left Springfontein at three in 
the morning, moving off by moonlight. They had sixty Imperial Yeomanry 
recruits as mounted escort. The convoy was sniped at as it neared the 
outspan at Winkelshoek about half-past ten but the enemy were soon 
driven off. General Bruce Hamilton and Colonels Monro and Maxwell 
with their columns met the convoy at Winkelshoek. A party of C.M.R. 
was sent back about half-past six in the evening by order of General Hamilton 
to protect the rear wagons, which were in the charge of D Company of the 
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Rangers. The rear-guard reached camp at Cyferfontein, on the east side 
of Silk Spruit, between eight and half-past in the evening, having marched 
25 miles since the morning. 

The convoy started from Cyferfontein at four on the morning of April 
8th, again by moonlight. After marching 13 miles it halted at De Bad. 
Rimington’s Guides who were ahead drove off a party of the enemy who 
made an attempt on the left flank of the convoy. The march was continued 
from half-past two to half-past five to Zuurfontein, where the convoy halted 
for the night. During the day it had marched 20 miles. The Major-General 
had gone on to Koetzeespost on the previous evening. The convoy started 
at two on the following morning, reaching the camp at Koetzeespost at six 
and going on to outspan near Minavelspost and Kliphuis at half-past nine 
for the troops to get breakfast and the oxen to graze. During that 
morning the convoy, over 200 wagons, had covered 15} miles in seven and a 
half hours. After getting through the pass, which was rough going and 
encumbered with rocks and boulders that nearly upset every wagon, delay 
was caused by a succession of severe thunderstorms with heavy rain along 
the line of march, retarding the convoy several hours. When camp at 
Ganspoort was reached after eight at night, the convoy had marched 23} 
miles. Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell's column halted in rear of the convoy. 

On April roth the convoy started at half-past three in the morning for 
a difficult march, the country after the recent storms being under water and 
the roads quagmires into which the wagons sunk axle-deep. Rimington’s 
Guides going on with the General, Lieut.-Colonel White’s column was ordered 
to see the convoy to Dewetsdorp. A party of twelve Boers fired on the 
advance-guard on arrival at the place for outspan (Aasvogel), but they 
quickly gave way. A rear-guard of a hundred Yeomanry joined the convoy 
now with a pom-pom and about one o’clock were attacked by a party of 
about the same number of Boers. The Boers however were driven off, 
two being reported killed. The rear-guard had some horses killed. The 
convoy halted about 2 miles from Dewetsdorp shortly before six, having 
covered 12} miles that day. It had travelled 80 miles during the previous 
four days without losing a single wagon. 

Colonel Monro, after a very spirited pursuit, captured eighty-three 
Boers, including three officers, at Rietpoort on Apmil roth. He reached 
Dewetsdorp at midnight on the same date, having covered 40 miles since 
morning. He lost only five men. D Company was now suddenly ordered, 
on the afternoon of April r1th, to Dewetsdorp to take over Boer prisoners, 
including those taken by Colonel Monro. One proved to be a deserter from 
Brabant’s Horse, who had been captured twice and had escaped twice. 
Another prisoner was a Boer who had been appointed a Justice of the Peace 
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in Dewetsdorp by us after the occupation and had taken the oath of allegiance. 
In all there were ninety-six Boers to guard. In addition to the prisoners’ 
guard in the schoolhouse, posts had to be sent out to north and south-west 
of the town and two posts on the Smithfield and Wepener roads by order 
of General Bruce Hamilton. (CC Company (Captain Bell), which had remained 
in camp at Tweefontein with Colonel White’s column, moved into Dewetsdorp 
next day to relieve D, which then took post on Dewetsdorp Hill, west of 
the town. A party from Dewetsdorp which had gone out the night before 
towards Ventershoek got into trouble by meeting a considerable force of 
Boers in difficult country. It owed its escape with only seven casualties 
mainly to its being at first mistaken for friends by the Boers. Six more 
prisoners were brought in on the 12th. 

Major Moore at Stoltz Kraal, having determined on April 9th to make a 
reconnaissance, posted half E Company to hold the position at Stoltz Kraal, 
while Head-quarters with all available mounted men, supported by A 
Company and half G, moved towards positions which had been held by the 
enemy in some force. The mounted men of the Rangers were sniped by 
some of the Boers, but the greater nuniber of Boers had apparently with- 
drawn. This was the first occasion on which the mounted infantry of the 
battalion were taken out for regular duty. The half of E Company returned 
to Beest Kraal that evening. The two guns of M Battery R.H.A. and 
the Cape Police were ordered on April 12th to join Major Murray’s column. 
They were accompanied by fifty of G Company of the Rangers as baggage 
guard, under Lieutenant C. E. Hack with Second-Lieutenant Joyce. A 
Company, under Captain W. E. J. Grylls, was left at Stoltz Kraal on the 13th, 
Head-quarters with the remainder of G Company moving to Beest Kraal. 
Second-Lieutenant A. C. Gore, 3rd Battalion, and Lieutenant N. W. Mayne, 
5th Battalion, joined as attached officers on April 7th. 

C and D Companies remained at Dewetsdorp on April 13th, and next 
day, after the town had been cleared of its inhabitants, joined the column 
2 miles outside the town. The Boer prisoners were removed from the town 
to Major Du Moulin’s camp, where they were placed under canvas, the 
Rangers continuing to guard them. The convoy of refugees started from 
camp at Tweefontein next morning for the camp at Oorlogspoort, where it 
was joined by Colonel Monro with a large number of other wagons with 
refugees from the surrounding district. 

The convoy began its march early on the morning of April 16th, the 
mule section going first, followed by the ox convoy escorted by C and D 
Companies of the Rangers. In the afternoon, at Masars Hoek camp, the 
next halt, Colonel Monro brought in large numbers of cattle, sheep and oxen. 
The trek was continued on April 17th, and after a march under a broiling 
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sun, passing through Reddersburg the convoy camped at Zuurfontein. 
The few families left in Reddersburg were taken on with the convoy. Colonel 
Monro came into camp that afternoon at two, again bringing large droves of 
stock. The convoy next day proceeded to Edenburg, where the prisoners, 
over a hundred in number, were taken to the fort, the refugees being 
placed in camp outside with barbed wire entanglement round. During 
the march, thirteen of the gth Lancers from Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell’s column 
pluckily charged a kopje at the junction of the Hex and Riet Rivers on foot. 
They had three killed and eight wounded. Colonel Monro that day brought 
in nearly 6,000 head of stock. The Boer prisoners were sent down country 
on April 19th, the refugees being conveyed by train in trucks and carriages 
to concentration camps. 

C and D Companies moved over to Lieut.-Colonel Monro’s camp on 
April 20th, to be ready to start at half-past six next morning with the ox 
convoy. The companies of the Rangers on baggage guard left camp then, and 
passing through Edenburg took over escort of 120 ox wagons. Buckingham- 
shire and Berkshire Imperial Yeomanry supported them. Colonel Monro’s 
column passed the convoy later in the day, and the whole halted at Zuur- 
fontein in the afternoon. Soon after camp was pitched C Company was 
ordered to go forward and hold a pass during the night. One prisoner was 
captured that day. 

Captain Grylls with the rest of G Company moved from Beest Kraal 
to Aliwal on April 21st, and joined the party under Lieutenant Hack, on 
which the whole company joined Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. A. Murray’s 
column, which moved out from Aliwal in a north-westerly direction, west 
of Beest Kraal. The column, when close to Aasvogel Kop, encountered 
considerable opposition, and G Company, who were on baggage guard, were 
under fire from a number of Boers, apparently Kritzinger’s men. Colonel 
Murray sent the company against some kopjes, but they were found unoccu- 
pied. The Boers however, on our men occupying the position, again began 
to snipe. The column being joined by Lieut.-Colonel Herbert’s force, the 
march continued through Rouxville to Beest Kraal, where G Company was 
relieved by B, under Captain Cass. C and D Companies marched at half- 
past six next morning (April 21st) and reached Masant’s Hoek half an hour 
after noon, having marched 13} miles. Three parties of mounted men left 
camp at one o’clock on the following morning to seize three neks about 7 
miles away, while Colonels White and Maxwell swept round on either flank. 

The mule convoy started from camp before six on the 23rd, followed by 
the ox wagons and going by Wildebeestfontein nek, which was held by 
Major Ballard, attached to Bethune’s Mounted Infantry. The leading 
wagons began to cross the nek soon after six but did not reach the top of 
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the pass till after nine. After crossing two spruits, which delayed the 
convoy for some time, the whole of the wagons were got safely over before 
half-past eleven. They reached the outspan an hour later, and camp at 
Ganspoort at half-past seven at night. C and D Companies, on the 24th, 
marched with a squadron of the B.M.I. as advance-guard, starting at half- 
past six—an intensely cold morning. Camp was pitched at Bloemspruit 
before half-past ten in order that the columns of Colonels White and Maxwell 
might obtain rations. Six Boers were captured by the scouts during the 
day. The march on April 25th was protected by a squadron of the 58th 
Imperial Yeomanry with two Colt guns. It started at six and got to camp 
at Weltevieden at 10 a.m. The column commanders met during the day 
at Grongingen to discuss future movements. The two companies of the 
Rangers reached Colonel Monro’s camp at Grongingen at nine on the morning 
of the 26th. They passed the columns of Colonels Williams and Byng, 
marching north-east, and remained at Grongingen until the zgth. Then 
they were ordered to move with Colonel Monro’s force and hold Commissie 
Bridge. The march was down a donga and two of the wagons were smashed 
to pieces by the boulders. The convoy and escort reached the bridge at 
five in the afternoon, pitching camp on the west side of the Caledon River, 
the outposts being entrenched on the eastern side. The next day, April 
30th, D Company moved over to the left (east) bank and occupied trenches 
made by the Highland Light Infantry in the previous November. The 
farms in the neighbourhood of the bridge were cleared on May 1st and 2nd, 
and the occupants brought in to Commissie Bridge, while also large quantities 
of stock were collected. Communication was restored between the Bridge 
and Rouxville, but the line was cut between Rouxville and Aliwal. The 
column started before noon on May 3rd towards Rouxville, halting at Visch- 
gar farm about half-past one. Colonel Monro’s column was moving mean- 
while to Kareefontein, 3 miles east of Vischgar. The immense number of 
sheep and oxen which had to be driven greatly impeded the rapid advance 
of the column. 

At Head-quarters sufficient ponies were received on May 2nd to mount 
the volunteers of A and G Companies and half E Company. The draft 
which had been detained at Worcester, together with F Company at Bethulie, 
and H and half E Company at Stormberg, had all been mounted and fully 
equipped. The remounts however were mostly of a very poor class. Patrols 
from the Stormberg detachment along the line encountered some sniping, 
but had no casualties. 

C and D Companies moved from Vischgar to Rouxville on May 4th. 
The columns passed the convoy on the march, proceeding in the direction 
of Commissie Bridge. The ox convoy, refugees and stock, were handed 
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over to Lieut.-Colonel Du Moulin, who had with him five companies Royal 
Sussex M.I, C and D Companies were on May 5th ordered to accompany 
the mule convoy and baggage, with one squadron B.M.I., and one of the 
Imperial Yeomanry and two Colt guns, proceeding to Ganspoort. Captain 
Bell of the Rangers was in command. Lieut.-Colonel Monro (now Brevet- 
Colonel) started on a reconnaissance, but returned to camp in the evening. 
The march continued on May 6th, and on the way, about half-past eleven, 
thirty Boers were sighted by the scouts in front and pursued by Colonel 
Monro’s force. The convoy halted meanwhile, and then resuming at half- 
past one, after a march of 15 miles, it reached camp at Gouverneurs Kloop 
three hours later. During the evening a comet, which had been plainly 
visible after sunset for the past week, shone with great brilliancy. The 
convoy remained in camp on May 7th, but struck tents, the greater part 
of the force going out on a reconnaissance. The escort companies left camp 
at seven in the morning, marching south. The road was very rough, but 
did not hinder the transport wagons, and the numerous spruits were passed 
with comparative ease. The mounted troops reached the outspan ground 
at Vreispruit before half-past eleven, the companies of the Rangers 
marching in only ten minutes after them. Vreispruit was near the most 
northerly portion of the Houtberg. 

Then came an exciting new incident. At half-past one that afternoon 
Colonel Monro started off ahead on an urgent move, followed by his whole 
force. Men for whom horses from the Boer farms were available were 
mounted, the others travelled in empty wagons. To hasten the convoy 
the wagons were ordered to trot, in order to keep up with the mounted 
troops. They went forward over boulders and watercourses, the wagons 
that broke down being left in the road. No delay was allowed. The men 
for their part, although roughly shaken by the jolting of the wagons, enjoyed 
the race. Two o’clock, three, four, five o’clock went by and the push 
continued. The convoys got on the Rouxville and Smithfield road, about 
2 miles from Vischgar, about half-past five in the afternoon. The road 
however was badly cut up, the ruts and surface being thick with blinding 
dust, which rose in clouds so thickly that it was not until the leading 
wagons were within measurable distance of the bridge that they could 
first be made out. The bridge was reached at six o’clock, the convoy having 
marched 24 miles. Some ox wagons however did not get in for several hours 
afterwards. 

C and D Companies remained at Commissie Bridge until May 12th, 
Colonel Monro going on towards Bethulie to ascertain the whereabouts of 
Kritzinger. Heavy gun fire was heard on both May gth and roth. On the 
12th, C and D Companies started to Rouxville accompanying the mule 
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convoy, with sixteen wagons laden with refugees, details of B.M.I. and 
Yeomanry, and immense quantities of livestock. There was a bitterly cold 
wind, with sleet and rain, which about two in the afternoon became almost 
of hurricane force. At Rouxville, reached early in the afternoon, Lieut.- 
Colonels Maxwell and Du Moulin were found in occupation of the town. 
The two companies moved down into Rouxville next day and took up 
quarters in houses on the outskirts. 

On May 11th at Beest Kraal, Second-Lieuts. Owen and Buller joined 
Head-quarters on posting from England. 

C and D Companies remained at Rouxville until May 21st. During 
the period remounts were sent to Rouxville from Beest Kraal and saddlery 
from Head-quarters. On the 18th fifty-one ponies arrived, all as usual in 
very poor condition and unfit for real work. The men of the two com- 
panies, however, who promptly took a keen interest in the prospect of 
mounted work, applied themselves with energy to get the ponies into good 
condition. The three columns of Colonel Monro and Colonels Maxwell 
and White now left Rouxville, Lieut.-Colonel Du Moulin’s column arriving 
and occupying part of the town. The two companies of the Rangers were 
ordered on May 2oth to join Colonel Du Moulin’s force for clearing the 
country to the north-west. 

To the universal regret, on the 20th, Lieut.-Colonel Maxwell was brought 
in in an unconscious condition, having been thrown from his horse, and died 
that afternoon. He was laid to rest in the Dutch Cemetery at Rouxville 
early next morning. The mounted companies of the Royal Sussex and 
Connaught Rangers and. all the officers attended. Colonel Du Moulin 
read the Burial Service, and the Last Post was sounded by the buglers of 
the Royal Sussex. No volleys however were fired. 

Immediately after the funeral the force set off to overtake the convoy, 
which meanwhile had been filing past the cemetery on the road to Com- 
missie Bridge. The two companies of the Rangers formed the rear-guard 
and did not reach camp, at a farm called Groenfontein, about 2 miles from 
Smithfield, until nearly nine at night. The advance-guard had met with 
some opposition near Waalpoort, west of Commissie Bridge, but it was 
quickly swept aside. The weather at that period was excessively cold at 
night, there being ice over an inch and a half thick on water even in the 
tents. The column marched through the town of Smithfield next day 
to Groningen. Colonel Du Moulin left camp for Haarlem, 4 miles distant, 
on the morning of the 23rd, the convoy arriving before noon. During the 
day several of the Rangers went out and drove in some horses, a number 
of which were utilized as remounts next day. Lieut.-Colonel Du Moulin 
took his five companies of the Royal Sussex to clear farms. A move on 
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was made at eight on the 24th, C Company acting as advance-guard, with 
one gun, and D Company as rear-guard, also with one gun. While on the 
way, an hour after starting, a party of Boers occupying a kopje suddenly 
opened fire and were replied to by the gun with the advance-guard. At the 
same time the gun with the rear-guard was ordered forward, and the 
dismounted men of the Royal Sussex were sent round the right flank in 
Cape carts, the cyclists going round the left. The enemy, however, did 
not stand, and C Company took possession of the place (called Kopjeskraal), 
which had been held by eighteen Boers. At Vaalbankfontein, where the 
convoy halted, 3 miles farther on, four Boers, who had been wounded in a 
skirmish near Smithfield, were brought in and had their wounds dressed. 
Large quantities of oxen, sheep and horses were driven in by the Royal 
Sussex, while several horses with saddles were brought in by the Rangers. 

D Company went in advance on May 25th with some Royal Sussex 
M.I. as escort to a gun, leaving camp at eight in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. The convoy moved off at the same time, going west. Firing being 
heard on some of the Sussex while clearing farms, the advance party, 
when 2 miles out, were ordered to gallop towards two large farms in 
front of a horseshoe-shaped range of hills. As they approached the farms 
some thirty Boers were seen to ride off for the hills, followed by several 
women on foot. The gun which D Company was escorting came into 
action just before nine against the Boers. Shells burst near the enemy, 
but none were seen to fall. The farms were cleared and all grain burnt. 
Five horses, ready saddled, were taken and some hundreds of sheep and 
cattle. There was sniping for some time, but it was kept down by the 
escort. At half-past eleven an advance was made to clear the line of hills, 
on arrival at the top of which the road was reported clear. Colonel Du 
Moulin’s force reached camp at Stofpoort by half-past one, where the 
convoy had arrived and C Company pitched camp. 

In his book, Two Years on Trek, Colonel Du Moulin describes the action 
of May 24th :— 


“‘On the 24th the baggage of the column was well sniped by some 
sixty Boers at Kopjeskraal, on the way to Vaalbank. The cooks and 
other duty men, together with the wagon escort in Cape carts, were 
immediately set to charge round the flank of the hill at a gallop, Cape 
carts and all. This was too much for the nerves of the Boers, who 
streamed away. The guns came into action without, however, any 
luck, the retreating Boers having separated in all directions.’ 


C and D Companies again escorted the convoy on May 26th, thirty dis- 
mounted men from them also going with the clearing party and Colonel 
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Du Moulin’s force. Krieger’s Kraal was that day’s halting-place, and on 
the next, Vlakfontein. Here information was received that a party of 
Boers with a number of women and children had left on the day before, 
driving their wagons into the hills to the west to avoid the British. Thirty 
of the Rangers again went with Colonel Du Moulin on the 28th, the 
remainder of the two companies (mounted) escorting the convoy to Klein- 
vlakfontein, C Company as advance-guard, and D as rear-guard. After a 
trek of a mile the convoy began to laager until the pass in front was 
reconnoitred. They were doing so when suddenly the veldt on the right 
of the convoy was seen to be on fire about a mile away, on which the wagons 
made for the road leading to the nek in front, which was reached without 
accident. The fire meanwhile neared with extraordinary swiftness, where- 
upon the Kaffirs driving the sheep bolted. Some 4,000 sheep perished in 
the fire, their bodies, after the flames had passed over, were seen in heaps 
lying huddled together. The rear-guard had to gallop for nearly a mile to 
get clear of the flames. About 10,000 of thesheep, however, were driven 
safely through the poort to the camp beyond. 

C and D Companies * started from camp on May 2oth, still acting as 
escort. On the way, some Boers having been driven from a farm-house in 
front by the Sussex Mounted Infantry, the two companies extended and 
moved on to two other farms, which, however, were found vacated. At 
the second farm D Company captured several horses, one of which was 
found ready saddled. Colonel Du Moulin then had the 15-pounder 
brought into action and shelled some Boers, seen leaving another farm. 
The mounted infantry did not open fire. The companies of the Rangers 
only reached the next camp, at Kleinvischgat, after ten that night. 
Camp was not moved next day, but D Company went out at eight 
with one gun and some Sussex Mounted Infantry again clearing 
farms. They returned at one o’clock and at two another party, under 
Lieut.-Colonel Du Moulin, with C Company of the Rangers, went out 
with two guns and the Sussex Mounted Infantry and chased a party 
of the enemy to the west of the camp, but only the guns got into 
action. On the 31st, the two mounted companies of the Rangers, starting 
at nine, escorted the convoy, together with some 20,000 sheep and goats, 
into Jagersfontein road, but owing to the vast crowd of animals it was 
after half-past four before the rear-guard got to camp at Jagersfontein. 
Some Boers attempted to interfere with the escort, but were easily driven 
off. The small village of Trompsburg, which was passed en route, had been 
the scene of an action in the Boer War of 1848. 


* C Company commanded by Capt. W. A. Hamilton. D Com commanded by Ca: 
H. N. F. Jourdain. Veo sa tos 
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The two companies of the Rangers, under Captain Bell, were ordered 
to entrain at Jagersfontein on June 1st for Burghersdorp and rejoin Head- 
quarters. The day was bitterly cold, with snow and hail, which greatly 
hindered the work of getting the horses into the trucks. They stopped 
for the night at Bethulie, where F Company, under Captain Deacon, were 
stationed, and reached Burghersdorp at half-past one next day. The work 
of detrainment was so slow that the camp was not reached till after five 
o'clock. Most of the horses had been crowded up in the trucks in the 
extremely cold weather for twenty-six hours and with hardly any food. 
Camp was pitched and the arrival of the battalion awaited. Orders had 
been given on May 30th for all the companies to concentrate at Burghers- 
dorp. F Company arrived from Bethulie on June 3rd, but did not detrain 
until next day, when it joined C and D. 

The draft, which had landed as long before as the previous December 
26th, joined Head-quarters at Beest Kraal on May roth, having been kept 
at Prince Albert Road and Worcester. With it were Captain G. C. Digan, 
Second-Lieutenant Payne and Lieutenant P. W. Smyly, of the 3rd Bat- 
talion. The draft numbered 184 men, with 122 horses obtained in Cape 
Colony. On May 30, the day the move to Burghersdorp was ordered, a 
Cossack post, which had been sent daily, from Beest Kraal to hold Stoltz 
Kraal from dawn to dusk, was attacked by a patrol of about thirty Boers, 
who however retired on A and E Companies galloping to the assistance 
of the Cossack post. Head-quarters, with A, E and G Companies, and the 
men of the draft, whose companies were detached from the battalion, 
marched into Aliwal North on May 31st. They encamped on the north 
side, close to the river until June 2nd, when a move was made towards 
Myburg. Owing however to the oxen being in the customary poor con- 
dition, and the transport wagons very heavily laden, the force, which was 
under Major Moore, could only reach a point 9 miles south of Aliwal, near 
Amasingo Station, by nightfall, and then had to halt. Major Moore was 
requested by Colonel Haig, who at this time commanded a number of 
columns, to push on to Myburg that night, to prevent a party of Boers, 
reported to be in the Kraamberg Mountains from crossing the railway, but 
this was impossible. Major Moore, however, pushed on to Myburg early 
next morning and scouted over the country east of the line to the base of 
the Kraamberg Mountains. He could, though, find no Boers. On June 4th 
and 5th, A, E and G Companies remained at Myburg, patrols being sent 
out east and west, but again there was no sign of any enemy. On June 
6th, permission having been granted for the Head-quarters’ companies to 
continue to Burghersdorp, Major Moore marched to Stormberg Spruit, 
and going on next morning, reached Burghersdorp early in the afternoon. 
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All the companies which had elected to be mounted were now brought 
together, except the Stormberg detachment, comprising H and part of 
E Company, and thereupon the training of the battalion as a mounted unit 
began in earnest. They did the best they could with the materials at 
hand. The companies which had been at Burghersdorp, who had mean- 
while been using every effort to get more serviceable cobs, had met with 
little success. 
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OPERATIONS SOUTH OF THE ORANGE RIVER. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: JUNE 7th—SEPTEMBER 16th rgor. 


OPERATIONS IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE AND CAPE COLONY. ORGAN- 
IZATION AND SERVICE AS A BATTALION OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 
THE ACTION AT ZUURVLAKTE. 


HOUGH it necessitates going back a little in the narrative, it will 
be best to describe here the project for converting the Rangers 
into a mounted battalion; how it originated, the difficulties in- 

curred, and its final achievement. Towards the end of 1900, a series of 
small reverses had warned the public throughout the Empire that a difficult 
task was in front, and that new efforts must be made to bring the war to 
a satisfactory conclusion. The Imperial Yeomanry and Colonial Corps 
enlisted at the outset of the campaign had been drawn from a very 
good class, but when reinforcements were sent out early in rgor the new 
recruits were found to be of inferior type. Few indeed could shoot well, 
few could ride ; and in moval they were quite unfit to oppose the Boers in 
the field. 

Since the arrival of the Rangers in Cape Colony m December rgoo, it 
had become apparent to all ranks that many of the mounted men who had 
served with various companies of the battalion were unreliable. On more 
than one occasion some had even surrendered without resistance. 

Yet excellent men and sufficient were on the spot. While the author- 
ities were vainly searching for fighting men throughout the Empire, the 
very best material for mounted troops was at their disposal but had been 
taken no account of. The Infantry of the Army, who had fought at Colenso 
and Hart’s Hill and had marched from one end of South Africa to the other, 
were not only available but were finding, from the fact that they were 
simply infantry, that their sphere of usefulness was greatly restricted under 
the new conditions of the war. A number were required, of course, for 
garrisoning towns and posts and for protecting the railways and convoys, 
but the great majority, as infantry, merely impeded the activities of the 
mobile columns ; while, further, the men themselves were being worn out 
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by constant efforts to keep pace with men on horseback. They formed, 
as they existed at that moment, a large organized force, well officered, 
inured to hardship and highly trained in everything pertaining to war. 
They offered just the men needed for mounted work, except that many 
had not yet had opportunity of learning to manage a horse. If certainly 
horsemanship and skill in the treatment of horses are arts not to be ac- 
quired in the midst of a campaign, not more than a short training ordinarily 
suffices to teach most men how to sit a horse and use it as a means for 
rapid transport from place to place. An attempt had already been made 
to draw mounted men from Line Battalions and form them into separate 
corps, but that system was bound not to have good results. Esprit de 
corps is the very soul of the British Army and this important factor 
had been—as usual—left entirely out of calculation. Nearly every man 
and officer in the Army desires to serve in his own regiment and with his 
own comrades and friends; a spirit that in The Connaught Rangers was 
particularly noticeable. Only a special desire for advancement induces 
anyone to join another corps ; and to the private soldier at least, the original 
organization of the Mounted Infantry service at that time offered no such 
inducement. It ought to have been apparent to the authorities that this 
desire of men to serve with their own comrades would hold back a con- 
siderable number from entering for the Mounted Infantry. Indeed, the 
influence acted so strongly in The Connaught Rangers that when, in Novem- 
ber 1899, a call for volunteers was made, only twenty men of the Rangers 
could be got to send in their names; while even that small number was 
obtained mainly through the personal influence of officers, anxious to 
comply as far as possible with the wishes of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Major Moore, who had been in command since December 7th, felt 
convinced that if the men were asked to volunteer for mounted duty with 
their own corps, they would readily do so. Accordingly, in February, 
he discussed the matter with Major-General MacDonald, commanding at 
Aliwal. No definite decision was, however, come to. Major Moore could 
not, of course, broach the subject to the men until he knew that the 
higher authorities approved. He was well aware that in a general re- 
organization of the battalion which would result many difficulties must 
arise. He realized, too, that even when the difficulties had been surmounted, 
the work of a mounted corps would, at that stage of the war, entail extra 
labour and hardship on both officers and men, adding greatly to their 
work. He knew, though, at the same time, that all would willingly under- 
go any labours for the general good which might tend to shorten the war. 
Becoming more and more convinced that the step would be in the right 
direction, he again laid the matter before General MacDonald, saying that 
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he was of opinion that 500 men could be raised in The Connaught Rangers 
alone. The General agreed with Major Moore’s views, but feared the 
authorities would demur at so unprecedented a step. If the definite pro- 
position to mount practically a whole infantry battalion were laid before 
them the General felt sure it would be rejected as impracticable. General 
MacDonald pointed out many of the difficulties that would arise, but Major 
Moore replied that he had considered these matters most carefully. He 
was, he said, not in the least anxious to undertake a troublous job, but, if 
mounted men were required, he was prepared to face the difficulties, and 
was confident of success. The Major-General then suggested that the 
first proposal should take a very moderate form, so as not to startle the 
authorities too much. With this view he wrote out a telegram, asking if 
there would be objection to The Connaught Rangers mounting as many 
men as horses could be procured for locally ; the mounted men to remain 
with the regiment. All the officers, he added, were keen on this. 

The step, wise and cautious as it seemed at the time, proved, as matters 
turned out, the cause of infinite embarrassment. Indeed, for many months 
it prevented the battalion becoming a thoroughly efficient mounted corps. 
This was how that came about. When the offer was made there was 
nothing to prevent the Rangers obtaining an ample supply of horses from 
the local remount depét. The Commander-in-Chief, then at Pretoria, 
replied to General MacDonald by telegram that there was no objection 
to the scheme, and asked how many mounted men could be raised and 
when they would be ready. He also issued the necessary orders; but 
before any horses could be forthcoming, a further telegram came from the 
Chief that all horses available would be required for proposed operations 
in the North, and in those circumstances no fit horses could be issued to 
corps working in the Colony. That seemed to put a definite bar to further 
proceedings, but Major Moore was not the man to go back on an under- 
taking. He swept in from wherever he could find them all the ponies, 
whether undersized or unfit, not considered suitable to go up country. 
The prohibition, he had the hope, would after a time be withdrawn. Mean- 
while, his men could learn to ride and manage the ponies, so that eventually, 
when fit horses could be got, the regiment would be trained and ready for 
them. 

Major Moore, having got leave to start his scheme, informed the officers 
of what had taken place, whereupon all expressed their anxiety to begin at 
once. A parade of the three and a half companies then at Head-quarters 
at Albert Junction was held, at which Major Moore, after explaining to 
the men what was intended, announced that all who wished to be mounted 
should give their names to their company officers. He afterwards visited 
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B Company at Myburg and H and part of E at Stomnberg for the same 
purpose. C and D Companies, then on trek with Major-General Bruce 
Hamilton, were informed by wire. About two-thirds of A, E and H 
Companies volunteered for mounted duty, as did the whole of F Company. 
Only twenty-five men, however, of G Company volunteered to be mounted, 
while B preferred to remain dismounted. C and D Companies (which, as 
said, were away at the time) had acquired many horses during their treks 
in the Orange River Colony, and except for a very few men, all volunteered 
for mounted work. 

Only forty of their worst and smallest animals were handed over by 
the Burghersdorp Remount Depét at first, and these had to be at once put 
into a train for Aliwal, en route to Beest Kraal. The men, however, took 
away their mounts and began at once to evince genuine interest in them. 
The supply was supplemented as time went on by captures of the unbroken 
mares which were at that time roaming unclaimed from farm to farm in 
the Orange River Colony. The greater part of the time at Beest Kraal was 
employed in driving in and breaking these semi-wild animals, although 
it may be feared that nearly as many ponies were knocked up in the chase 
as new chargers were obtained! Castaways from other columns formed 
the main source of supply, sick and sore-backed animals that fell out along 
the road being eagerly brought in by the men. When cured, as it hap- 
pened, they usually turned out to be the most reliable animals. A few 
drafts also came from the Stormberg detachment, but they were of the 
same sort as those from Burghersdorp. C and D Companies were on May 
21st at Rouxville, and horses and saddling for them were handed over to 
their representatives at Stoltz Kraal. These two companies had already 
been able to pick up a certain number of horses, which were really far more 
serviceable animals than those extracted with such difficulty from the 
Remount department. 

As it happened, in spite of the men of the battalion having volunteered, 
and the fact that Lord Kitchener had personally sanctioned the scheme, 
all endeavours to obtain remounts were from the first attended by obstacles 
and the greatest difficulties. The giving over of well-conditioned and big 
ponies was declared out of the question. In fact, it was only through the 
detachment at Stormberg that a supply of “ undersized and unfit ponies 
that required conditioning” (as they were officially described) could be 
obtained from the Remount department at Bowker’s Park. In the end 
though, by perseverance, the bulk of the men were mounted. Day by 
day they improved in riding, and in understanding more and more of their 
duties. The only riding at first was bare-backed to water. Then, as the 
ponies began to pick up strength with the attention devoted to them, the 
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companies were taken out for drill and developed satisfactorily. Although 
hardly any of the officers had been through a mounted infantry course the 
men were well instructed. 

Organization was a greater difficulty. It was necessary to separate 
mounted men from dismounted, because outpost and certain other duties 
could not be performed by mixed parties. The men at the same time 
were unwilling to leave their own companies and had to be humoured. 
The mounted and dismounted strengths, moreover, varied in companies. 
The battalion having been split up into five different detachments when 
first the mounting of it was approved, caused the Rangers to be in a state 
of dismemberment. That fact beset the task of organizing the companies 
as mounted infantry with innumerable and apparently almost inextric- 
able complications. The Commanding Officer, however, instructed the 
officers commanding detachments to endeavour to mount and equip their 
men at their own stations, which was done with such successful results 
that the difficulties,on being faced, disappeared. The organization worked 
so well, indeed, that early in June Major Moore was able to telegraph to 
Pretoria that he had nearly 500 men mounted, trained and ready for service. 
Throughout, it should be mentioned, every attention was paid to teaching 
the men how to “spare ’’ their mounts on all occasions. That in a great 
degree helped to make the scheme a success and helped to meet the existing 
shortage as to remounts. Throughout also, efforts were made by the 
Commanding Officer to have the regiment placed on a proper mounted 
basis and to get authority for the issue of fit horses. The Boers, who of 
course used the pick of their own animals, would have nothing to do with 
the class of animal served out to the battalion by the remount depéts, with 
the primary result that on several occasions some of our scouts were simply 
galloped down and men lost their lives, owing to the inferior type of horse 
supplied. The wonder really was that officers and men remained so con- 
stant to mounted service work in the face of the way they were dealt with 
by the remount depéts. 

The men of The Connaught Rangers were distributed as follows : 


The Mounted men of A Company were attached to H Company. 
Dismounted men of H Company were attached to A Company. 
Mounted men of B Company were attached to C Company. 
Dismounted men of C Company were attached to B Company. 
Dismounted men of D Company were attached to B Company. 
Mounted men of G Company were attached to E Company. 
Dismounted men of E Company were attached to G Company. 


There were thus three dismounted and five mounted companies, but 
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at the commencement of operations, B Company was still away on trek 
with Lieut.-Colonel the Hon. A. D. Murray’s column. As, however, 
hardly any men of B had volunteered to be mounted, it did not interfere 
with the organization of the other companies. 

These were the companies mounted: _ 


C Company under Captain W. A. Hamilton, with as_ subalterns: 
Second-Lieutenants S. Hutcheson and W. D. O’Brien. 

D Company under Captain H. F. N. Jourdain, with Lieut. H. M. 
Hutchinson and Second-Lieutenant R. L. Payne. 

E Company under Lieut. J. L. J. Conry, with Lieutenants C. E. Hack 
and F. K. Pomeroy. 

F Company under Captain H. R. G. Deacon, with Lieutenants R. G. 
Eyre and P. W. Smyly. 

H Company under Captain J. C. H. Raven, with Second-Lieutenants 
O. F. Lloyd and H. J. N. Davis. 


These were the companies dismounted : 


A Company—Captain G. C. Digan, with Lieutenant Mayne and 
Second-Lieutenant Buller. 

B Company—Captain C. H. D. Cass, with Second-Lieutenants Jones 
and Owen 

G Company—Captain W. E. J. Grylls, with Second-Lieutenants Joyce 
and Gore 


The total strength of the five mounted companies was 444 men. 

The process of training went on until June r2th, when the dismounted 
men of D,E and G Companies were sent to Stormberg Junction under 
Captain Grylls to relieve the mounted portions of E and H Companies there. 
On the same day the battalion moved out towards Myburg, but halted at 
Ongelukskraal shortly before half-past six in the evening, owing to darkness 
and intense cold. General Hart had requested Major Moore to move to 
Myburg, assuring him that the Boers would be driven on to the railway. 
The march was continued next day and Myburg was reached at two in the 
afternoon. Several armoured trains were patrolling the line, but there was 
no sign of the enemy. 

The Kraamberg range, about 5 miles east of Myburg Station, forms a 
series of steep and rugged hills, rising to a great height. These appeared 
almost inaccessible, although the local people asserted that a horseman 
could ride up. The Rangers had previously scouted to the east and west 
of the Kraamberg, as it happened, and knew the locality. Parties of the 
enemy having been reported there, it was anticipated that an attack on 
the hill positions would be undertaken when Major-General Hart arrived. 
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He came in on the evening of June r3th, receiving an enthusiastic 
welcome from all ranks. All were delighted to serve again under him. 
They had not been with Major-General Hart since June in the previous 
year. Patrols were sent out towards the southern and western slopes of 
the Kraamberg on June 14th, but the numerous Dutch farmers in the 
locality would give no information, and there was no trace of the enemy. 
The General returned to Aliwal in the evening, ordering the Rangers to 
Burghersdorp. The battalion left camp at Myburg accordingly at nine next 
morning, making a halt at Stormberg Spruit to enable the transport to 
cross. About this time too, as it happened, a detachment of the 4th Bat- 
talion the Cheshire Regiment at Stormberg Spruit Bridge suddenly began 
to carry out musketry, which caused the whole column to pull up for a time. 
After camping at Ongelukskraal for the night, the Rangers reached Burghers- 
dorp next day shortly before eleven. The dismounted men of C Company 
were sent on the following day to Aliwal to join BCompany. On the roth, 
the mounted men of H and E Companies, having left their dismounted 
men at Stormberg Junction, rejoined the battalion at Burghersdorp. Then 
orders arrived that evening for the Rangers to march out and operate in 
the triangle formed by Aliwal North, Burghersdorp and Jamestown. They 
were to clear all farms of their occupants not accounted for on the list that 
was affixed to the door of every farm-house. Accordingly camp was struck 
early on the zoth and the wagons packed, but it was nearly three in the 
afternoon before the battalion started, chiefly owing to the inability of the 
authorities to provide guides. 

Second-Lieutenant O’Brien and three men arrived by train from B 
Company to be attached to C, Second-Lieutenant Owen proceeding to 
Aliwal to join B on reorganization. 

The battalion, passing through Burghersdorp, moved in a south-easterly 
direction through a dangerous-looking valley, between high, inaccessible 
hills, the crests of which were within rifle range of one another. The route 
after a distance of 6 miles then entered open country and the battalion 
camped at Waterval Farm. The ox wagons, as always, encumbered the 
column, and it was late before the transport reached camp. Repeated 
efforts had been made to get mule wagons provided, but unsuccessfully. 
On the morning of June 21st the advance-guard moved off to the south- 
east, pushing out flanking parties which visited many farms but without 
finding any excess of occupiers. The Dutch farmers appeared however 
very hospitable and pressed coffee on the patrols. A halt was made at 
Platje Kraal half an hour after noon for dinner, and to let Colonel Scobell’s 
column pass on to Burghersdorp, after which the march was resumed until 
dark, when a halt was made at Kapokfontein. The distance was only 9 
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miles from the last camp, owing to the slowness of the ox convoy with its 
inferior oxen. Rain came down in torrents that evening, flooding the camp, 
with the result that the roads and drifts were found impassable next morn- 
ing, and it proved quite impossible to move that day. Klein Buffels 
Vley Spruit indeed was unfordable. 

The column set off at nine on the 23rd towards Paarde Verlies, clearing 
a long and difficult pass without opposition. Again the transport animals 
caused delay. Every wagon had to be treble-spanned, and even then, 
it was not until nearly half-past nine at night that the last wagon gained 
the top of the pass. Nothing really could have been more difficult than 
that route. As far as the nek the roads and drifts had been bad, but the 
ascent up the pass was infinitely worse. The road up the pass wound so 
much also that opportunity for a straight pull for more than one team of 
oxen at a time was impossible. With the best of weather the way could 
only have been little better than a track. It was now strewn thick with 
huge boulders, deep in mud, and with a stream pouring down. The most 
needed of the wagons were got into camp at Botevfontein about midnight. 
The remainder, stopped by the difficulties of the road soon after reaching 
the top of the pass, had to outspan there till daylight, under an escort 
furnished by the rear-guard. The last wagons of the convoy only got into 
camp at ten on the morning of June 24th. The camp, which was about 2 
miles from Paarde Verlies, had been occupied on June 16th by 300 Boers 
under Commandant Fouché, and when the advance-guard reached it a few 
horsemen were still there. They were seen to ride hastily off and were 
pursued, but disappeared. Patrols went out in all directions during that 
day, but no enemy were met, although gun fire had been heard from near 
Klipfontein to the north and a party of Boers reported in that vicinity. 

C, D, E, F and H Companies left camp under Major Moore at half- 
past eight on the 26th, moving east. The country lying between Botev- 
fontein and Jamestown was very hilly and difficult, with Witkop, south- 
east of the camp and about 6 miles off, at a higher level than the ridge 
where the camp was situated. The ridge, starting at Witkop, ran towards 
the north, gradually growing broader instead of narrower ; a feature not 
shown on the maps. Major Moore, thinking that some Boers who had 
been reported at Klipfontein might still be in hiding in this range, sent F 
Company to a point about 7 miles north, on the northern portion of the 
range, where they concealed themselves. Captain Raven was ordered to 
take D and H Companies and move north up the eastern side of the range, 
while C and E worked up the western side. All were to work towards 
F Company in its place of concealment, which was north of. Vaalbank 
Farm. C and E Companies reached Witkop after passing up a nek and 
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halted at the post office, for D and H on the eastern side to make their 
détour. They made the discovery after passing Witkop that the range 
running north became an extensive and widening plateau. Then, being 
unable to keep up communication with the eastern party, C and E Com- 
panies made a long march north until the plateau merged in a higher range 
of rugged kopjes, intersected by deep and narrowravines. As, fortunately, 
only the ambulance and ammunition carts had been taken out, these were 
able to accompany them. C and E Companies arrived within 2 miles of 
the position occupied by F Company about five in the afternoon, but saw 
no Boers. A message was then sent to F Company to return to camp, and 
C, E and F Companies rejoined. 

After half an hour’s ride from camp, D and H Companies moved ahead 
of the column, and then, rounding a steep range of hills near Kraalfontein 
passed Witkop to get to the east of the range and work northwards, sweep- 
ing the Klipfontein ridges. They found however another range interven- 
ing between them and the other two companies, which extended to within 
4 miles of Jamestown. Captain Raven pushed on for some miles, until at 
4.10 p.m. he turned up a poort called Lelie Kloof. There, the tired horses 
had literally to be dragged up the steep hillside, which was scarred with 
rough and steep ledges of rock. For 2 miles he climbed Lelie Kloof, losing 
two horses, which fell down the side of the cliffs. After that, Captain 
Raven, finding there was no outlet, had to get back as he came, turning 
back at half-past five in the evening, when already darkness was closing 
in. It took an hour before the companies again reached the plain below 
and made their way to Jamestown, about 34 miles distant. They did not 
arrive there until nearly half-past seven. 

At Jamestown D Company occupied the police barracks, and having 
posted outposts, Captain Jourdain fortified the barracks with sandbags that 
he found, some left after the occupation of the town earlier. Forage for 
the horses was obtained and a cup of coffee served out to each man. H 
Company occupied the court-house. Both buildings, however, would have 
been untenable in case of attack, being almost surrounded by houses, while 
a hill, a short distance from the town, commanded them. The night was 
bitterly cold, with a thick mist everywhere, which had not lifted when 
before seven next morning D Company set out to return to Botevfontein. 
Several men of H Company who were unable to accompany Captain Raven 
had to be left in Jamestown. The companies, after a short halt at Modder- 
fontein Farm, reached Vaalbank at three in the afternoon, having crossed 
a succession of ridges which seemed never ending. Through the hospitality 
of a Dutch farmer, fortunately, the men got some coffee on the way. They 
reached camp at Botevfontein at half-past four, having marched nearly 
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60 miles in thirty-two hours. In that time, since early on June 26th, they 
had had only a couple of ration biscuits per man. Considering that the 
ponies had had to cross several stiff ranges of hills and had only had one 
issue of forage, it was a highly creditable performance. Only one man of 
D Company fell out on the march, his horse dying about 3 miles from camp. 
He came in about seven in the evening carrying his saddle and bridle. On 
the 26th, D and H Companies rode in all 32 miles, and on the 27th, 274 
miles. One man of H Company was taken prisoner on the march from 
Jamestown to Botevfontein. 

Captain Raven, with thirty-six N.C.O.’s and men leading spare horses, 
started for Jamestown again early on the 28th, to bring back the men of 
H Company left there on the previous day. A dismounted party under 
Second-Lieutenanant Hutcheson was at the same time sent to Witkop 
with rations and blankets, in case Captain Raven could not reach camp 
again that night. Lieutenant Hutcheson however, at half-past four, sent 
in a note to say that Captain Raven had been attacked, while he himself 
had been ordered by Captain Raven to return to camp. C, D, E and F 
Companies saddled up to go to Captain Raven’s assistance, but shortly 
afterwards the party arrived in camp. They had met 150 Boers about 9 
miles on the way to Jainestown and had been fired on, which had com- 
pelled Captain Raven to withdraw. Most of his party, he reported, did so 
successfully, but some of the scouts, whose horses had been shot, had been 
taken prisoners and carried off to Jamestown. 

Major Moore decided thereupon to go himself to Jamestown, if possible, 
to get back the men left there and pick up those missing from Captain 
Raven’s party. Leaving A and H Companies in camp (which was shifted a 
mile to the east), the rest of the battalion, carrying only great-coats, started 
at seven that evening, and reached Witkop three hours later. It was very 
cold, but all bivouacked as they were, without blankets or other covering 
than their great-coats. The first line of transport accompanied them. 
The move on began before daybreak, with white frost still thick on the 
ground. It followed the road leading to the left of Predikants’ Kop, cross- 
ing a plain for a great part of the way and close under a range of undulating 
hills to the north. The flank guard sent along this range sighted three 
small parties of Boers, but these drew off. Jamestown was reached just 
after half-past four and the twelve missing men were found. Five of them 
had been prisoners to the enemy. The cold during the night of June 2gth, 
a midwinter night in South Africa, was intense, and the men in their bivouac 
felt it severely. Starting on the return journey at half-past nine next 
morning, Witkop was reached at half-past five as darkness came on. The 
moon, however, rose soon, and camp was reached just after seven. It was 
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reported on arrival that a party of Boers, estimated at 200, had 
within 800 yards of the camp on the previous night. During the latter 
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being very short of provisions, was ordered to move towards Myburg. It 
started at ten on the morning of July 1st, northwards, through a dangerous 
kloof called Ezelsklip. There were several orange-groves at this place, the 
fruit from which was greatly relished. Parties of the Rangers also went 
round by Patriotskop and Dwaalfontein, as the Dutch farmers reported 
that Commandants Myburg and Erasmus had passed near Patriotskop 
on the day before with about seventy men. The column camped at Vaal- 
bank, reached a few minutes before half-past six. The men were still on 
half-rations. Starting at ten next morning the battalion encamped at 
Welbedaght at one in the afternoon. The only incident of the march was 
the appearance of a Dutch farmer named Grobelaar, a man of colossal 
proportions and weighing twenty-nine stone. He told Major Moore that 
on the previous day Myburg and Erasmus had passed his farm. Part 
of the convoy came into camp about eight that evening and the sorely 
needed rations were issued. A hundred and thirty mounted men went 
out with Major Moore on July 3rd on a reconnaissance south-east towards 
Krompoort to co-operate with Colonel Monro, and simultaneously a hun- 
dred mounted and dismounted men under Captain Bell went east and 
worked up the Kraamberg mountain. Both parties returned to camp 
at four in the afternoon. No move was made on July 4thand 5th. B Com- 
pany, under Captain Cass, rejoined the battalion on the 4th. They had 
been on trek with Lovat’s Scouts for nearly six weeks and had been down 
South as far as Steynsburg, on one occasion marching 60 miles in forty- 
eight hours. 

Orders next arrived for the column to move towards Maclear, where a 
party of Boers were said to be. This was in native territory and east of 
the most southerly portion of the Drakensberg range. Major Moore, 
who left camp at ten in the morning on July 6th, marched south-east, trying 
to find a road over the hills towards Jamestown. After proceeding for 6 
miles, however, no passable road was found, whereupon the battalion halted 
at Vaalbank. The orders for the move to Maclear were now counter- 
manded by fresh orders to march next day to Strydfontein and co-operate 
with Colonel Murray’s column. As the main road to Strydfontein lay 
through Aliwal North, Major Moore started for the latter place at half- 
past seven, arriving at five in the afternoon, and camping near the fort. 
He continued his march next day (July 8th), crossing the Kraai River, 
and going on to a farm called Waterval on the Lady Grey road, 2} miles 
beyond Kraai Bridge, which was reached at a little before eleven. From 
there the mounted men were sent forward to Mooifontein as a commando 
had been reported at Lemoenfontein. No sign of the Boers, however, was 
found and the mounted party withdrew to camp, getting in just before 
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seven, in the dark. The column moved off at a quarter to eight next 
morning, again a bitterly cold morning, and going south-east, reached 
Lieut.-Colonel Murray’s camp at Strydfontein soon after eleven. The 
wagons again had considerably retarded progress. In the afternoon the 
march was resumed, and in conjunction with Colonel Murray’s force the 
Rangers reached Rietfontein at five o’clock. A party of 150 armed natives 
from the Herschel Native Reserve joined here, but they returned shortly 
afterwards to their own quarters at Herschel. Two guns of M Battery 
R.H.A., under Lieutenant W. S. Brancker, accompanied Colonel Murray’s 
column, which, headed by Lovat’s Scouts, left camp shortly after seven 
next morning, the Scouts being followed by the Rangers and then the 
baggage. That morning again was excessively cold, frost lying thick on 
the ground. Considering the hills and spruits which the ox transport had 
to cross, the rate of marching that day was very good, and camp at Drie- 
fontein was reached soon after four in the afternoon. The last part of the 
route indeed led up almost precipitous hills. On getting to camp, an officer 
with twenty-five men were ordered to hold a nek about a mile and a half 
along the road by which the battalion had come, Myburg’s and Erasmus’ 
commandos being reported in the neighbourhood. 

Colonel Murray started at a quarter-past seven on the rrth with the 
two guns of M Battery R.H.A., followed by the Rangers. About nine 
he ordered D Company to reinforce the advance-guard, as mounted men 
had been seen near Little Drizzly Hill. The top of the pass was reached 
at just after ten, the column passing Karnmelk Spruit and Myburg’s farm. 
The horsemen were found to belong to Lady Grey Town-guard. Then, 
another small column being found in occupation of the hill, Colonel Murray 
at three ordered a retirement on Driefontein where the force had camped 
the previous night. It was reached two hours later. H Company accom- 
panied Colonel Murray’s column on July 12th, marching off at half-past 
seven due south. The battalion, starting an hour later, reached Bosjes 
Laagte at noon. Captain Deacon, who was sent out with forty picked men 
of D, E and F Companies to the left flank, returned at five, not having 
seen any enemy. All sick horses were sent next day into Aliwal North 
under Lieutenant Hack, who had injured his knee. 

The battalion set off at about nine next morning, towards Zuur- 
vlakte on the Aliwal-Jamestown road. Colonel Murray’s column moved 
on Aliwal North. Two hundred and fifty men, forming the new relief of 
Lovat’s Scouts, arrived, the majority of the old hands being for home. 
Plaat Kop Drift was reached soon after one, the transport having been for 
a long time in difficulties in negotiating the steep banks of the Kraai River. 
One wagon and its oxen indeed turned completely over. The mounted 
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companies having crossed, pushed on 3 miles from the drift and pitched 
camp near Roodewal at half-past four. A and B Companies meanwhile 
remained near the ox transport at Plaat Kop Drift, and E Company on 
the south side of the Kraai River. On July 14th, H Company formed the 
advance-guard, followed by E and F Companies. That day A and B 
escorted the baggage and convoy, as they were dismounted, and C and D 
formed the rear-guard. Asthe wagons left behind near the drift were late 
in joining the convoy, C and D Companies did not leave camp until shortly 
before half-past nine next morning. E Company was sent on to join the 
main body of mounted men. After passing Charlie’s Hope, a small group 
of untenanted houses, the column emerged in open country. 

The scouts of H Company meanwhile, after acting as advance-guard 
for 6 miles, about half-past nine, suddenly came upon a party of Boers 
from Myburg’s commando near Von Aardt’s farm at Rietfontein. The 
enemy opened fire at once, wounding Sergeant Gilroy and killing his horse. 
As the Boers seemed to be in force the scouts fell back on the main body of 
the company. Sergeant Gilroy was captured, but was released soon after- 
wards, as he could only walk with difficulty. This commando, under Myburg, 
understood to be 170 strong, was surprised by the scouts with their horses 
loose. They were however very smart in getting away. On the leader 
sounding his whistle the horses were driven in and saddled up, and all 
were off within twenty minutes. They left behind, though, their breakfasts 
and blankets. The Boers sent their led horses to the rear at a gallop 
towards the high ridge on the west, while the remainder of the force held on 
to the intervening hills to delay the advance of the Rangers. Major Moore 
on his side at once laagered the transport, placing it in charge of Captain 
Cass with two dismounted companies. He then ordered E Company to 
hold the hills on the flanks, while word was sent back for D and C Companies 
to press forward. The message was received at 11.5 a.m., and the the two 
companies started at a gallop, D first. 

The incidents of the protracted and sharply contested engagement 
which took place, and lasted practically the whole day, are so creditable to 
all concerned that they are given here in detail.* 

The ground about Zuurvlakte was open, bounded on the south by the 
hills where Myburg’s commando were, and on the west by a long range 
running north and south—the Lesser Stormberg. The lower slopes were 
covered with rocks and kopjes, and there were several farms with stone 
kraals at the foot. Behind these western hills was a plateau with open 
ground, along which mounted troops could easily move. This ground 


* See also the summary relation of the action at Zuurvlakte in The History of the War in 
South Africa, Vol. IV, pp. 234-6. 
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was then invisible to the Rangers and the neighbourhood unknown. 
The Jamestown road ran between the two ranges. Zuurvlakte farm was 
in a slight hollow, with a dam on the south side and smooth but rising ground 
nearly all round. On the west, the ground rose in a gentle slope towards a 
small underfeature, after which if fell away again towards the hills. The 
chain of hillsrunning east and west was that against which H,C and D 
Companies operated. The other, running north and south, faced E and F. 
They formed a large sort of horseshoe, with a diameter of about 5 miles, 
up the centre of which passed the Jamestown road. A succession of small 
rocky kopjes extended inside the horseshoe, with a diameter of about 2 
miles. The Rangers by half-past eleven had pressed forward to about 
1,000 yards from the southern and western hills; their horses had been 
sent to the rear near the farm. 

H Company were ordered to press forward and drive the Boers from the 
hill they occupied while Major Moore himself with F Company pushed for- 
ward beyond the farm at Zuurvlakte. F Company in its advance came 
under a heavy fire from Myburg’s men, on the left of the Boers, on which 
Major Moore returned to the column and ordered the wagons to push on to 
Zuurviakte farm, at the same time directing E Company to reinforce F 
on the right. The rear-guard, as it hastened up, was in turn ordered to the 
assistance of H Company on the left. They reinforced H Company at a 
quarter to twelve, and then the Boers drew back from a small kopje they 
had been holding. As part of E Company came up to F, the Boer led-horses 
were seen passing from behind the hills and climbing the western ridge. 
The two companies on that moved westwards towards the nek leading 
to Jamestown, to try and intercept the retreat. The other half of E Com- 
pany came up in support at 11.30 a.m. As the enemy’s fire from the hills 
was becoming very hot it was evident that the Boers intended to cling to 
their position. At the same time the ground in front of them, over which 
the Rangers had to advance, was so bare and devoid of cover that it was not 
possible to push the attack farther in that quarter. It was also impossible 
to move towards the nek, for the Boers were there in superior numbers, 
posted on commanding ground. A ring of fire began to encircle E and F 
Companies, as well as those on the left, which were now pushing forward 
over the level veld at the foot of the heights. The front held by these five 
companies, as a fact, extended over 4 miles, which was dangerously long. 
Artillery was sorely needed to shell the massed Boers and their horses, seen 
hastening up the pathway towards the west. 

Parties of the enemy were next reported by Captain Deacon, commanding 
F Company, to be moving along the western ridge in a northerly direction, 
owing to which E Company moved to protect the right flank. Lieutenant 
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Pomeroy occupied a low kopje, but for the time no attack was made on 
that flank. At half-past twelve, when C and D Companies arrived at the 
gate near Jamestown road, Major Moore decided to occupy if possible 
the ridge to the south. As firing from this range had ceased it was thought 
the Boers had retired in that quarter. D Company, which numbered 
only three officers and twenty-six men, was ordered to push on to the ridge, 
supported by C. The horses were left in a donga under charge of eight 
men and the three officers, with only eighteen men, advanced on the rocky 
kopje There was, however, no sign of the enemy until they got within 
800 yards of the base of the hill. Then suddenly thirty Boers came round 
the right of the hill and rode down into a donga invisible to us. At the 
same time numerous other Boers appeared on the summit. Fire was at once 
opened on the enemy, but the hail of bullets that came in reply showed that 
the Boers were in force. Our men lay down in extended order on the open 
veld and their heavy and well-directed shooting, steadily aimed though 
bullets fell round them thick and fast, kept the enemy at a distance. 

At a quarter to three D Company, now in front, was retired for about 
400 yards under a sharp fire to a small kopje in line with C, now on the right. 
Here Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson was hit several times, and some of 
the men also were wounded. Major Moore now, hoping to bring a reverse 
fire on the hill, sent F Company under Captain Deacon along the donga, 
which ran south-west, and also brought in part of E Company to take post 
near the Maxim gun. It was plain by then that the first party of Boers, 
surprised by H Company, had been reinforced by another commando, which 
was afterwards found to be that of Commandant Fouché. The Maxim 
kept up a steady fire on the Boer position throughout the action, but further 
progress was impossible with the enemy secure behind rocks, in a position 
against which it was impossible to advance. The line, too, was so extended 
and attenuated that, in view of the hostile superiority, no attack could be 
pushed home. As large additional forces of Boers then began to appear on 
the western hills, the Rangers, in addition to being exposed on an open 
plain, were becoming perilously outnumbered. From information after- 
wards received the enemy reinforcements brought 300 additional rifles 
against the one battalion. At this point A Company (dismounted), under 
Captain Digan, arrived and was placed in reserve near the gate on the 
Jamestown road. 

The Boers next brought a heavy fire against D and C Companies on the 
left, and at the same time several of the enemy rode boldly out and posted 
themselves nearer the widely extended line of infantry. There was how- 
ever no giving way on either flank. 

Major Moore after that, seeing the enemy’s position could not be taken, 
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and that it was useless to keep his men exposed to so severe a fire, decided to 
retire the advanced companies to a less extended position which could not 
be forced by the enemy. Meanwhile, F and E Companies were far in advance 
and heavily engaged. To bring them away Lieutenant Conry most gallantly 
went out to Captain Deacon and gave him the order to withdraw. The 
enemy by this time, realizing their numerical superiority, began boldly 
riding down the slope of the hills towards the column. Indeed for a moment 
it was thought they were going to charge. Every rifle in consequence was 
brought to bear on the advancing horsemen, but they suddenly disappeared, 
dipping down into a deep donga. Having held up the enemy’s advance, 
Captain Deacon withdrew his men at twenty minutes to five. He was 
subjected to a severe fire and sustained many casualties in his retirement. 

Major Moore then sent Lieutenant Conry with part of E Company (now 
relieved by A) to reinforce the remainder of his company on the right and 
rear and help Lieutenant Pomeroy to retire from his advanced position. 
This was effected only just in time. Fouché’s men had already reached 
the lower slopes of the western hills and the farm-houses and kraals, and 
were firing hotly on Lieutenant Pomeroy’s very small party. Only five 
men, indeed, were with Lieutenant Pomeroy at the time, and one of the five 
was a hundred yards off, posted where the ground sloped down to the farm- 
houses as look-out man. 

The Boers, soon after the move off of the party sent for by Major Moore 
to relieve F Company at the Maxim, had occupied the western ridge of kopjes 
and the farm-houses. Opening at first with desultory sniping, they quickly 
broke into heavy firing. The men of E Company on their side replied gal- 
lantly, engaging at 600 yards ; the Boers being concealed while the Rangers 
had only for cover antheaps—wherever they could find any! When the 
remainder of E Company advanced to prolong the right of the men in 
position facing the western ridge of kopjes, the Boer firing developed rapidly 
into a continuous rattle of musketry. 

A message was now sent to Lieutenant Pomeroy to retire, but it did not 
reach him, and he and his handful of gallant fellows stubbornly held on to 
his position. The men on his right however got the message, and began 
to retire. In the result they were instantly assailed, as soon as they rose 
to their feet, by a storm of bullets by which many were struck down. 
Lieutenant Conry (sent, as has been said, to help Pomeroy’s retirement) 
was wounded, but he would not leave his men. The rest of this company 
remained where they had been posted until dusk before they withdrew. 
The fire of the enemy by then was so severe and continuous that hardly a 
man rose without being instantly hit. 

Lieutenant Pomeroy meanwhile defiantly held his ground and clung to 
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his position in spite of the hopeless odds. His look-out man on the left, 
it should be said, had already been wounded and had fallen. Pomeroy 
held on till in the gathering dusk about eighty of the enemy, coming out 
from the farm-houses and kraals, galloped straight at him. They reached 
his position in a moment, but only then did the gallant officer begin his with- 
drawal. From front and flanks, bullets were fired on this small handful of 
Rangers, with the result that in the end Lieutenant Pomeroy was wounded 
and all his party were either killed or wounded. 

Colour-Sergeant Lyons, in the centre of the line, was at this time retiring 
with part of E Company. Followed by the part of that company on the 
right the whole company fell back to a position in rear. Like the rest 
they had to retire under a continuous enemy fire. 

Major Moore, when he sent his message to Lieutenant Pomeroy to 
retire also (at ten minutes to five) ordered C Company to fall back on the 
laager, and D Company to cover the retirement of F and withdraw to the 
Maxim near the donga. C Company retired on the camp as ordered, taking 
with them all their own led-horses and those of D. The close of the fight 
came shortly after half-past five. The Boers, who had been pressing the 
column on all sides, abruptly delivered their fire in three separate bursts 
and then they all ceased firing. D Company retired at half-past six on the 
laager and reached it at seven. 

No message meanwhile had been received from H Company, which had 
been working independently on the extreme left (east). But little was 
known of its doings. The Adjutant had been sent to bring H in, but he had 
difficulty in finding Captain Raven, who was holding a hill south-west of 
Van Aardt’s farm at Rietfontein. The company as it happened was very 
strong, and when after the retirement of E Company, it arrived at the laager, 
its force made the position secure. 

The Boers on the right, in the closing stage of the action, after overwhelm- 
ing Lieutenant Pomeroy’s small party, descended in great numbers from the 
hills and advanced in a long line over the sloping ground towards the dam. 
In doing so however they came under fire from F and A Companies which 
effectually stopped the advance. They were seen to move away in a few 
minutes, and after that darkness came on. The position now occupied by 
the battalion was quite secure, and the whole force having by now been 
withdrawn to the farm, the companies bivouacked at the posts they would 
occupy in case of a renewed attack. 

The men set to work fortifying the place against a night attack at once. 
They kept at it, worn out and exhausted though they were, having had no 
food since early morning, and, as told, having been fighting against odds 
all day. 
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This is another of the incidents of that day. During the afternoon, 
on some Boers being observed due west of the main farm, Captain Cass 
sent a small patrol to another farm (occupied by a Boer who also bore the 
name of Fouché). As they neared the place a mounted Boer galloped away. 
He returned soon afterwards with other Boers, with the result that the 
patrol had to retire. The company cooks in camp saw what was happening. 
They at once jumped on their horses, bare-backed, and taking their rifles 
and bandoliers galloped out to cover the retirement of the patrol. Sergeant 
Wallace, the Cook Sergeant, was in charge of the cooks. They compelled 
the Boers, who had captured one man of the patrol, to retire forthwith. 

The recapture of the ambulance was an incident of that night. On 
July 14th, the ambulance wagon, which had accompanied Lovat’s Scouts 
into Aliwal on the previous day, was returning to rejoin the battalion when 
some Boers seized it, north of Zuurvlakte, and carried it into their own 
lines. They made a prisoner of a Ranger, who had been in hospital and was 
returning to the battalion riding on the ambulance. Its recovery later 
took place in this way. As soon as it was dark Lieutenant Conry 
organized a party of six men of H Company, with Lance-Corporal Durkan 
and five of E, and went out towards the Boer lines to try and bring in the 
wounded of E Company. The darkness favoured the enterprise, and drop- 
ping men in small parties every half-mile on the way, the locality where the 
wounded were was at length reached. Great caution was necessary as there 
were lights all over the field, and many Boers were having their evening 
meal close at hand. In the dark the groans of the wounded were the only 
guide to their whereabouts. Each wounded man as he was found was 
carried back to the rear parties; so most of the wounded were removed, 
on stretchers improvised with mfles and putties. A keen look-out had to 
be maintained all the time, the parties of two or three men each left in rear, 
as well as those engaged in removing the wounded, all keeping their bayonets 
fixed and magazines charged. Lance-Corporal Durkan carried one or two 
wounded men to the rear on his own back for a considerable distance, follow- 
ing along the line of detached men, who were only to be located by means 
of a low whistle—a prearranged signal. Then, as the searchers approached 
where Lieutenant Pomeroy lay, being guided thither by the other 
wounded, they found astrange man bending over him. He turned out to 
be Lance-Corporal Whewell who had been in charge of the ambulance. He 
had been sent up the hill, so he said, from the Boer laager to bring in our 
wounded to the enemy’s lines. There was,as Corporal Whewell gave warning, 
a Boer picket of four men seated about a hundred yards off. They were 
invisible owing to the darkness. Immediately afterwards the sound of 
wheels was heard, from the direction of the enemy. The vehicle on getting 
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near, proved to be the ambulance and it halted near the barbed wire fence 
behind which Lieutenant Pomeroy’s party had been. The mules and 
ambulance were then got safely across the wire, the noise necessarily made 
not alarming the Boers, who, knowing about the ambulance, did not trouble 
to investigate further. Lieutenant Pomeroy was placed in the ambulance 
and the wounded and dead were collected, after which the whole party 
returned safely to camp, bringing in with them the regained ambulance. 
Lieutenant Conry, although himself wounded, had accompanied the search 
party and the recovery of the ambulance was due to him. Civil-Surgeon 
Lees, who established a hospital in the farm, had attended to the wounded on 
the field all day under fire. He had had a bullet through his helmet while 
attending to Lieutenant Hutchinson. The owner of the farm, it should be 
recorded, a Dutchman named Bekker, and his wife, proved kind-hearted 
people, doing all that they could for the wounded and placing what resources 
their house afforded at their disposal. 

In spite of their greatly superior numbers, the Boers made no further 
attack and the night at the farm passed without incident. 

The Rangers in this gallantly contested affair can claim to have done their 
duty as wellas mencoulddo. From noon until dusk they were on the defen- 
sive with every disadvantage of position, and with no more cover than, as 
has been said, ant-hills here and there. Although outnumbered, thanks to 
their steady and straight shooting, they had kept the enemy at bay until 
the day ended. Only on the right flank, as a fact, had the Boers succeeded 
in closing, and then only after the whole of Lieutenant Pomeroy’s brave 
little party had been put out of action, all either killed or wounded. That 
was all that the enemy achieved. When the Rangers had at the end of the 
day secured a strong position in rear, the enemy in making their attempt 
to follow up were easily repulsed and kept back until darkness ended the 
action. Major Moore during the engagement, it should be said, despatched 
two messengers by different routes to acquaint General Hart at Aliwal of 
the situation, asking for the assistance of guns. 

Three officers were wounded: Lieutenant J. L. J. Conry, slightly ; 
Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson, severely ; Lieutenant F. K. Pomeroy, severely 
(afterwards reported, dangerously). Seven men were killed and fifteen 
wounded, while five were taken prisoners, one being with the ambulance. 
The Boer losses are not known, but one of their officers, Field-Cornet Olivier, 
died in the farm after being brought in by the ambulance, and a number of 
the Boers were seen to drop during the fighting. As to the whole fight, the 
words of Cominandant Fouché to the Lance-Corporal in charge of the ambu- 
lance should be recorded: ‘‘ Your people must be lunatics to send you 
out against us without guns into these mountains! ” 

BB 
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The battalion stood to arms at five next morning, but the enemy, though 
they were to be seen on the hills to the south and riding over the intervening 
plain, did not attempt to renew the combat. All they did was to fire at a 
patrol sent out during the morning to a kopje to the north-west, making 
it retire. 

Major-General Hart with 250 of Lovat’s Scouts and one section of M 
Battery R.H.A. arrived on the scene shortly before four in the afternoon 
and received a hearty reception. He visited the hospital and spoke to the 
wounded soon after he arrived. The bodies of three more men, killed in 
the action, were brought in during the following day by two parties which 
went out under the Red Cross; also one man died of his wounds in the 
hospital. 

General Hart left the bivouac a little before nine on July 16th with an 
escort of twenty men of D Company to visit the scene of the action. On 
his return he accorded great praise to the battalion for its gallant stand, 
and to Major Moore for his dispositions. Ambulances from Aliwal arrived 
in camp before noon, and all the wounded, accompanied by the Major- 
General and Lovat’s Scouts, returned to Aliwal, arriving the same night. 
One gun of M Battery was left with the column. 

On July 16th C and D Companies left to meet a convoy from Aliwal 
and after bivouacking for the night near Kalkoen met the convoy near 
Klip Spruit before noon next day. They had to bivouac again at Kalkoen 
that night, owing to exhausted state of the oxen. An early start was made 
on July 18th, as the Head-quarter companies had been on half-rations 
for two days. Captain Hamilton sent off three wagons from the convoy 
at half-past five in the morning and followed with the rest an hour later, 
reaching camp at Zuurviakte at nine. A rough wooden cross was erected 
over the graves of the seven men killed in action. After the cessation of 
hostilities in September 1902 a marble cross was erected on the spot by the 
battalion. 

Congratulatory telegrams for the action on the 14th July were received 
from the Commander-in-Chief, General French, Colonel Haig (now respect- 
ively the Earl of Ypres and Earl Haig), and from the 2nd Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers. The latter telegram from their tried comrades of the Irish Brigade 
was specially appreciated by all ranks. 

The greater part of the convoy being destined for Jamestown, H and A 
Companies left camp with it at half-past seven on July r9th, supported 
by E Company as far as the nek, whence E returned tocamp. At Jamestown 
were found the prisoners taken by the Boers on the 14th. F Company 
left camp early on July 2oth to meet the convoy on its return near the nek. 

That morning a farmer came into the lines at half-past nine and reported 
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that Myburg with a commando of about 100 men had passed his farm three 
hours before, moving towards Plaat Kop Drift. All the available mounted 
men of C, D and E Companies, in number under sixty, set off at ten o’clock 
with Lieutenant Brancker and the gun of M Battery R.H.A. for the 
neighbourhood of Rietfontein farm. The C Company party formed the 
advance-guard. At the farm, 2 miles off, the farmer told some of the scouts 
that nearly 200 men were hidden in a donga not far in front towards King’s 
Crown. The scouts came in touch with the commando soon afterwards and 
in the encounter the horse of one of the men (Private Cassidy) was killed. 
Cassidy while under fire took off the saddle and went back, apologizing on 
his return for not having been able to bring in the bridle also! The enemy 
proving to be in much superior force, Major Moore, soon after twelve o’clock, 
ordered a withdrawal on the camp, which was reached about half-past one. 
At four in the afternoon H, A and F Companies with the empty convoy 
arrived in camp from Jamestown. 

On July 21st, C and D Companies went out about ten on a reconnaissance 
to the south-east of the camp. Rietfontein and Zwartfontein farms were 
visited, but there was no sign of Boers. The enemy’s position of the day 
before was examined and found to have been cleverly chosen and capable 
of concealing any number of horsemen. The two companies returned to 
camp at half-past one. The empty convoy started for Aliwal North that 
evening at half-past six, under Second-Lieutenant Lloyd, taking also twenty- 
five time-expired men. 

On the 22nd, a patrol of E Company went out but returned without 
seeing any enemy. Camp was moved on the 23rd from Zuurvlakte to 
Rietfontein farm. On the same day Second-Lieutenant Joyce left Storm- 
berg Junction for Molteno with fifty Rangers, and next day (24th) thirty 
men of B Company, under Second-Lieutenant Jones, went off to take 
over the convoy from Aliwal from a party of Lovat’s Scouts. There was a 
difficult nek on the road from Aliwal to Zuurvlakte, just before the open 
plain of Zuurvlakte was reached, and there it appeared the Boers had planned 
to attack the convoy. As it happened, however, the officer in charge of the 
convoy had wisely made an early start, with the result that the entire convoy 
had passed the nek and was close to Fouché’s farm before the Boers appeared. 
They then came into view galloping along the low western ridge of hills. 
Second-Lieutenant Jones, with Second-Lieutenants Lloyd and Hall, the 
latter a young officer then joining the battalion on first appointment, 
laagered the wagons promptly and stationing the escort along small 
dongas bordering the road, returned the sharp fire the Boers opened. The 
escort numbered only thirty, but the dispositions to meet the attack were 
excellent and held the Boers off until the arrival of the battalion to the rescue. 
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The companies in camp at Rietfontein had heard the firing, and, rapidly 
saddling up, H, E, D, C and F Companies, with one gun of M Battery 
R.H.A., started from camp to the place at a gallop. On their arrival at 
the ridge overlooking the Aliwal road at 10.30 the enemy fire slackened, 
and soon afterwards parties of Boers were seen riding away by a path over 
the hills in a southerly direction. The two leading companies on reaching 
the convoy pushed forward to the rise beyond the laager which the Boers 
had just vacated. The gun came into action at the same time, but little 
harm apparently was done to the enemy. After that the convoy and escort 
went on to Zuurvlakte and the mounted men returned to camp at Rietfontein. 
Second-Lieutenant Jones had onlyone man of the escort and one native 
driver wounded. Second-Lieutenant Hall, who had his first experience 
under fire on this occasion, was seated in a Cape cart when the affair com- 
menced and several bullets passed through the box he was sitting on. 

The convoy was ordered to resume the march to Jamestown on July 
26th. As the Boers who had attacked it on the previous day were known 
to have retired in a southerly direction towards the Jamestown road nek, 
instructions were given to proceed with caution. F and E Companies, 
acting as advance-guard, left camp at half-past eight, F Company keeping 
to the left of the road (east) and E to the right (west). H and D Companies 
formed the main body and C the rear-guard. 

The convoy march led to another encounter with the enemy. The 
scouts of E Company were at the outset told off to try and get on the hills 
to the west by the road used by the burghers on July 14th. At its foot, 
just behind a small farm-house, there was a cluster of rough, loosely piled 
rocks, forming good cover for an enemy, and the scouts after passing the 
rocky cluster rushed up the road, unaware that behind the rocks were 
hidden a number of Boers. The scouts had been told by the farmer that 
the Boers were on the other side of the hills. The hidden Boers let 
them pass up the road unmolested, but on their reaching the crest a num- 
ber of the enemy who were there opened fire. Most of the scouts succeeded 
in getting away but two were captured and one was wounded. This was 
soon after ten o’clock. Major Moore, sending H Company to reinforce 
F, at once directed the convoy to halt, at the same time ordering D Company 
to escort the gun of M Battery. Then first the Boers concealed among 
the rocks near the farm disclosed themselves by opening fire on the leading 
men of E Company. So the enemy’s dispositions became apparent. 

Lieutenant Hack, commanding E Company, on being attacked ordered 
a retirement. Then, when about 1,000 yards from the enemy, he dis- 
mounted his men and sending the horses to the rear, lined the men up behind 
what cover there was and returned the enemy’s fire. He also sent Colour- 
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Sergeant Lyons to bring in the remaining scouts. Lyons was wounded in 
doing so but said nothing of his wound until afterwards, after he had been 
sent by Lieutenant Hack to Major Moore to explain the situation. Then, 
having delivered his message, Lyons asked leave to fall out to have his 
wound dressed, after which he rejoined the firing line and reported to Lieu- 
tenant Hack. The fire of the Boers slackened visibly at half-past ten 
when the gun came into action, and after that there were only isolated 
shots. Major Moore however saw that with his small force he could not 
force the passage of the nek. He therefore placed D and C Companies 
to cover the retirement and sent Captain P. T. Horton, the Adjutant, 
forward to order Lieutenant Hack to retire. Horton only got to Hack 
with difficulty as the Boers fired on every moving thing they could 
see. Under the two officers E Company, except the wounded and some 
taken prisoners up the hill, were withdrawn, after which, between one 
and half-past, E began to retire on camp, being followed shortly after- 
wards by the battalion and rear-guard. In the affair one man was killed, 
and two men (including Colour-Sergeant Lyons) were wounded. Two 
others had been taken prisoners while scouting. Major Moore on his return 
sent to inform General Hart that he was unable to go on without reinforce- 
ments. 

Before the rear-guard left the field a man with a white flag came in from 
the Boer lines, bringing a letter from Commandant Fouché. Fouché said 
he had taken some men of the battalion prisoners, and that as the British 
had taken to the policy of hanging burghers caught in the field, he was 
going from now to do the same with his prisoners. He added that he had 
sent one wounded man to Farmer Bach’s house. Major Moore’s prompt 
reply was that no burgher had been hanged for fighting against the British. 
He also said that The Connaught Rangers had treated his people and the 
Dutch with courtesy and consideration and he expected the same in return. 
Field-Cornet Olivier, who had been mortally wounded in the previous 
action, Major Moore went on, had been attended to as well as could possibly 
be done. A second letter came reiterating the assertions, and further 
requesting Major Moore to inform the authorities that any policy of hang- 
ing Colonial rebels would only lead to retaliation on prisoners. Fouché’s 
prisoners—two in number—were released at the same time and reached 
camp safely. They reported that fully 250 Boers had been present at the 
late engagement and that several of our shells had fallen among the enemy. 

The battalion remained in camp on July 27th, parties of Boers being 
meanwhile reported by the scouts at Charlie’s Hope and on the hills to the 
west. Major-General Hart, with 201 of Lovat’s Scouts under Lieut.-Colonel 
Murray, with one gun, arrived from Aliwal that evening just before six. 
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Three native despatch riders, they said, had been found shot by the Boers 
near Leeuw Spruit. The Rangers, who during the last fourteen days had 
encountered the enemy on four separate occasions, and, although always 
the attacking side and invariably outnumbered, had rendered a good account 
of themselves, were warmly commended by the General. The losses in the 
period had been : Officers wounded, 3 ; N.C.O.’s and men killed, 8 ; N.C.O.’s 
and men wounded, 18; captured, 7: a total of 36 casualties. 

In Battalion Orders the Commanding Officer commended the following 
N.C.O.’s and men for bravery in the actions near Zuurvlakte: Colour- 
Sergeants C. F. Dryden and J. Lyons (on two occasions) ; Sergeants Gilroy 
and Ryan ; Corporals Flynn and Reed; also Lance-Corporals Durkan and 
Cavenagh, and Privates Dinneen, Ray, Spellman, Neill, Walsh, Leonard, 
McDonald, Cassidy, Tobin and Glavey. 

Lovat’s Scouts, with two guns, commenced the march towards the nek 
at half-past eight on the morning of the 28th, the battalion following with 
E and F Companies as rear-guard. The surrounding heights were now 
found unoccupied. Although it snowed during the morning the road was 
found easy for the transport. The battalion halted about 2 miles from James- 
town soon after one o’clock, the convoy continuing its march into the town. 
Next day General Hart and Lovat’s Scouts with the empty convoy left 
camp near Jamestown and returned to Aliwal. 

The Rangers were ordered to remain at Jamestown, but fresh orders 
received from Colonel Haig at eleven that morning directed them to move 
to Kraaipol Junction near King’s Crown, 11 miles east of their last camp 
at Zuurvlakte. They were there to get into communication with Colonel 
Gorringe, who was moving in the same direction from Dordrecht. Both 
the guns of M Battery had returned to Aliwal and Major Moore proposed to 
march at once. Six days’ rations had however to be drawn first, and owing 
to that and the fatigued state of the weak oxen the start was not possible 
before six in the evening. It was then impracticable to scout ahead for the 
road lay through a rocky gorge with lofty hills on either side. The night was 
very cold, but a bright moon enabled the battalion to reach Bekker’s Farm 
at Zuurviakte, half an hour after midnight. No trace of the enemy was 
found on the way and the march was made with only a few short halts to 
bring up wagons which had got off the road. After bivouacking for 
six hours, the Rangers continued by Rietfontein farm and Vlaktefontein and 
finally halted in a hollow called Venterfontein, near Uitkyk, between two 
parallel ridges which formed a strong position. The weather kept cold and 
bright, the hills to the eastward being covered with snow. The battalion 
remained in camp on July 31st, while attempts were made, in vain, to gain 
communication with Colonel Gorringe’s command. 
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August Ist was a quiet day in camp, until an hour before midnight, when 
a despatch mder arrived with this message from General Hart: “ If not 
actively engaged with the enemy, come to me at once.’”’ Camp was struck 
promptly, the outposts were called in, and all started off an hour after 
midnight. Marching through another bitterly cold but bright night Roodeval 
was reached just before six and there was a six hours’ halt to rest the oxen. 
After moving on, when at Elandslaagte Spruit, 6 miles from Aliwal, word 
came from Major Moore, who had gone ahead to Aliwal, that there was no 
need for further hurry. The column had marched 23 miles since one that 
morning, throughout hampered by constant breakdowns of the ox transport. 
Major-General Hart, who was away from Aliwal at the moment, on his return 
expressed himself exceedingly pleased with the fine march and its rapidity. 

On the 4th, D Company was ordered to start for Lemoenfontein, to 
fortify the station there and keep open the road from Aliwal to Lady Grey, 
a distance of 34 miles. B Company, sent to act as additional escort in case 
of opposition, went as far as Waterval and then returned. D Company, 
after a quick march, reached Lemoenfontein shortly before midday on 
the 5th and took up position on a kopje behind the hotel, where they 
entrenched. Wagons having lately been burned by the Boers on the Lady 
Grey—Aliwal road, orders were given that thenceforward only day-time 
moves were authorized, wagons halting at night at Lemoenfontein. The 
camp was on a spur behind the hotel, from which a good field of fire could 
be obtained to east, west and north. Towards the south a high, steep 
hill blocked the outlook. The hill was afterwards used for communicating 
from with columns for many miles round. The position after that was 
gradually strengthened with barbed-wire entanglements and a blockhouse 
until it became practically impregnable. The road from Herschell, which 
joined the Lady Grey road, was patrolled by Herschell native police, but 
only as far as Lemoenfontein. 

Lieutenant Eyre (4th Battalion) with twenty men of F Company, pro- 
ceeded on August 5th to Odendaal Drift on the Orange River as escort 
in connection with the blockhouses to be erected along the southern bank 
of the Orange. Second-Lieutenants Jones and Hutcheson left the battalion 
at Aliwal, on transfer to the Indian Staff Corps. They had been appointed 
to the battalion in November 1899 before leaving Ireland and their departure 
was a great loss. 

Late in the evening of August 6th orders were received for the battalion to 
start that night with Lieut.-Colonel Murray’s column and two guns of the 
68th Battery R.F.A. to Jamestown. The orders, however, were meant 
only asaruse. The Rangers, with Major-General Hart in command, started 
from Aliwal half an hour after midnight, and crossing the Orange River, 
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marched through the night instead to a point 6 miles north-west of Aliwal. 
The bad conditions of the drifts impeded the column, which did not reach 
Sloot Kraal till half-past five in the afternoon when it bivouacked. 

The Rangers started at half-past eight on the morning of August 8th 
and marched west for ro miles, bivouacking about that distance north of 
Odendaal Drift, near Karreeplaat. The country thereabouts was desolate 
and deserted : not even a Kaffir was seen. Some of Lovat’s Scouts sighted 
a few Boers, but they offered no opposition. Colonel Murray’s column 
was operating in this district to drive away parties of the enemy who had 
been hampering the building of the blockhouses on the south bank of the 
Orange River. The Scouts set off with Colonel Murray on the moming of 
the 9th, moving westwards. The plan now was to make a circuit and drive 
any Boers in that quarter on to the Rangers, who with the two guns of the 
68th Battery waited for them on a long line of kopjes extending from north 
to south. The drive, however, proved unproductive of results. Only three 
Boers were seen and they quickly passed out of range. All the troops 
reunited just above Odendaal at dusk, the battalion crossing the drift to the 
south side of the river and Lovat’s Scouts remaining on the north bank. 
The twenty men of F Company who, as has been told, had gone out on the 
5th to Odendaal Drift under Lieutenant Eyre reported that the Boers had 
sniped their post that morning, but there was little news beyond that. 
Second-Lieutenant Owen with twenty-one men of B Company reached 
Lemoenfontein on August gth in charge of a convoy and remained for 
some days. 

The whole force started back on August roth to Aliwal North. Major 
Moore with the Rangers arrived there next day and drew a number of re- 
mounts from the department: the first occasion on which remounts were 
issued to the battalion. 

A supply-depét was being now formed at Lemoenfontein, where the 
position had been made exceedingly strong. From there the blockhouses 
along the Orange River from Driefontein to the Herschell border were 
afterwards supplied with rations. The outbreak of rinderpest prevented 
the battalion from moving from Aliwal on August 13th: some 400 oxen 
had to be destroyed. 

Then came an urgent telegram from Pretoria ordering the strengthening 
of the line of the Orange River from Aliwal to the Herschell Native Reserve, 
as another invasion of the Colony by burghers from the Free State and also 
from the Transvaal was anticipated. The Rangers and Lovat’s Scouts 
were told off to line the river from Aliwal to the Herschell border. Small 
detachments were accordingly distributed along the river bank by order 
of General Hart, with two formed bodies disposed in rear, so as to strike 
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hard at any point on information coming of an attempt at crossing. The 
line was held in this manner for about a fortnight. 

At this point it will be convenient to go into a number of necessary 
details of the movements of the battalion during the period. The ox trans- 
port having ceased to exist, mule transport was served out to the battalion 
in its place, and at one on the afternoon of August 14th, Head-quarters 
with C, E and F Companies left Aliwal for Driefontein Drift. After a march 
of 6 miles the three companies bivouacked at Rietfontein. A and H Com- 
panies, which had been left in Aliwal, were ordered to Dordrecht. Captain 
Bell quitted the battalion at Aliwal for Cape Town, where he was invalided 
home. Continuing their march, Head-quarters and the three companies 
after passing the Lemoenfontein detachment under Captain Jourdain, 
composed of D Company and half B, bivouacked at Driefontein at five 
in the afternoon. A and H Companies, who had had their original orders 
for Dordrecht cancelled, moved out of Aliwal for Boschberg Drift, some 
10 miles west of Driefontein. The companies with Head-quarters on the 
afternoon of the 16th moved from the river bank for about 2} miles to a 
more commanding position, so as to be out of range of a high hill on the 
northern bank, Luiter’s Kop. Colonel Murray, who had arrived at Lemoen- 
fontein on the previous day, now took over the whole of the river defences 
east of Aliwal. 

Next day (August 17th) Second-Lieutenant Owen and half B Company 
moved from Lemoenfontein to Driefontein and entrenched there. A 
Company of the Royal Irish Rifles at the same time joined Major Moore 
and Head-quarters from Colonel Western’s column. No signs of the enemy 
meanwhile were reported by the patrols sent out by Head-quarters along 
he south bank of the river. On August 23rd A and H Companies moved 
to Lemoenfontein and the half of B which had been left in Aliwal was sent 
to occupy blockhouses east of Bethulie bridge at Roosterfontein. Lieutenant 
Eyre and twenty men of F Company also proceeded to the same place. 
D Company now constructed telegraph lines connecting the main line to 
Lady Grey with Lemoenfontein camp, a distance of 400 yards—work 
carried out in two days. Instructions for all columns in the vicinity were 
sent after that to Lemoenfontein for transmission. The Boers destroyed 
twenty-five of the telegraph posts and cut nearly 4 miles of line on August 
23rd, but the damage was all made good before long. During the day 
messages were sent by helio from Lemoenfontein to Lady Grey, Herschell 
and Driefontein. On August 24th A Company marched to Driefontein, 
while H Company remained at Lemoenfontein, Head-quarters being under 
orders to move there shortly. H Company however left there two days 
later and joined Head-quarters at Driefontein, A Company moving on a 
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few miles towards the Herschell border, where they dug themselves in close 
to the river. The companies at Driefontein were now busily engaged 
making the approaches to the drift passable for wheeled transport, the banks, 
especially on the south side, being very steep and the soil very soft. Major- 
General Hart went from Lemoenfontein to Driefontein on August 27th 
for the day, to view operations. 

Large parties of Boers being reported near the Herschell border, Colonel 
Murray’s column, with two companies of the Royal Irish Rifles, by instruc- 
tions from General Hart, moved towards there on the 28th. General 
Hart himself returned to Aliwal, but he rode out again to Lemoenfontein 
on August 30th and then on to Driefontein. Orders from Pretoria directed 
him to hold the north side of the Orange River instead of the south. The 
only way to prevent a crossing by the Boer forces, then assembling in the 
vicinity of the river, the Major-General was informed, was to hold the 
enemy away from the river bank. The enemy otherwise would break 
through the defences. The river, which was passable for horsemen at 
numerous places, could not, said the orders, be occupied along its banks 
sufficiently closely to prevent a passage, although it would act as a check 
and information of any enemy moves could be passed rapidly along the 
southern bank through signal stations. It was considered quite easy, on 
the other hand, for an enemy commando to evade the different columns 
in the broken country on the northern bank. 

Acting under these instructions General Hart issued orders on September 
3rd for his whole force to cross the drift to the north bank, where—at some 
distance from the river—it was to occupy posts to keep the Boers from 
attacking the river. There was at this time, it so happened, an unusually 
strong current running at the drift at Driefontein and the roadway across 
was very rough and uneven. The strength of the current, indeed, was so 
great that it drove downstream all transport attempting to cross, and there 
they had to get over a river-bed even more rocky than that on the bottom 
of the drift itself. Mainly on account of this the passage by the force was 
considerably delayed. On September 3rd only Lovat’s Scouts and a part 
of Colonel Western’s Mounted Infantry had got over by sunset. Early 
next day, however, the remainder of Colonel Western’s column completed 
the crossing and the transport of the Rangers was then started over the 
drift. 

Not half of it however was across, when General Hart received the 
surprising information that General Smuts* with nearly 500 men had secretly 
approached the river on the previous night at Kiba in native territory. 
He was now, the message stated, moving towards Wilge Spruit, between 

* History of the Wav in South Africa, iv, pp. 267-8, 
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the Herschell border and the drift at Driefontein. General Smuts, pressed 
by the columns of Sir H. Rawlinson, Colonel Thorneycroft and Lord Basing, 
had learned from his scouts of General Hart’s dispositions, made in 
accordance with the instructions received on September 1st, which unfor- 
tunately had caused the Major-General to relax his watch over the river 
in order to throw troops across in the direction of Zastron. Smuts on 
learning that decided to attempt the crossing before the operation was 
made more difficult for him. A second order, it should be said, had been 
transmitted to General Hart on September 3rd that he was not to leave the 
river; but it was then too late. His right flank had been turned, and 
Smuts, reconnoitring and findnig all clear, that very day was over the river 
before General Hart could recall any of his troops. General Smuts, although 
received by a heavy fire when passing Wittebergen school-house by a 
party of the Herschell native police, pushed on without troubling to return 
the fire of the natives. Passing on he moved quickly south. Each of 
his men had one led horse or more, and all were well supplied with ammuni- 
tion. One Boer was killed and three were taken prisoners by the Herschell 
police. Smuts did not off-saddle until past Brakfontein, 9 miles from 
Lady Grey. Colonel Western started in pursuit from Driefontein Drift 
as soon as possible with about 450 men, but Smuts was already beyond 
reach. After reconnoitring Bosjes Laagte, Stryd Poort and King’s Crown 
and finding them clear of the enemy, Colonel Western had to retrace his 
steps. Only one wounded Boer was captured by his column, which returned 
to Lemoenfontein on September 5th. 

General Hart, for his part, while passing his troops across the difficult 
drift at Driefontein, had been unable to follow the Boers under Smuts except 
by sending Colonel Western’s column afterthem. Later he took up a strong 
position north of the Orange, with troops at Beest Kraal, Willemsfontein, 
Zandfontein and Quaggafontein, no passage being unguarded. Kritzinger, 
at that time, was understood to be in the neighbourhood of Zastron 
and eager to follow Smuts into the Colony. 

The Rangers remained on September 5th on the south bank, with 
Lovat’s Scouts on the north. They were ordered by the General next day 
to cross the drift, leaving A Company (dismounted), under Captain Digan, 
as a permanent garrison at Driefontein. The transport of the battalion 
took five hours to get over, but the difficult task was completed without 
losing a single wagon. The Rangers then marched ro miles north-east 
and camped at Willemsfontein, with Lovat’s Scouts about 6 miles to the east 
at Salpeter Krans. Major-General Hart accompanied the battalion, which 
remained halted at Willemsfontein during September 7th. Lovat’s Scouts, 
however, passed the Rangers’ camp and moved 6 miles west. C Company 
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was left at Willemsfontein, September 8th, with some of Colonel Thorney- 
croft’s troops, extending to the east, while the rest of the battalion moved 
west. Head-quarters and H Company halted 2 miles east of Klip Kop 
and E and F Companies continued the line to Beest Kraal. The Rangers 
continued in these stations, sending out patrols but without ever having a 
chance of coming in touch with the enemy. Three prisoners, captured 
in Herschell territory, were brought through Lemoenfontein for Aliwal 
on September 8th: a German, an Irishman named Maloney, and a Boer. 
They said that Smuts’ intention was to get to King William’s Town and 
pick up recruits among the German population there. The prisoners asked, 
curiously, many times if it was not true that General French had been 
killed ! 

The half of B Company, in garrison at and near Driefontein, moved on 
September r1th to Aliwal and thence to Bethulie Bridge. There, with 
the other half of the same company, it helped to garrison the blockhouse 
line from Bethulie to Roosterfontein. A party of mounted men from H 
Company under Second-Lieutenant Davis replaced the half of B at Drie- 
fontein. The section of mounted infantry which had left the battalion 
at Athlone soon after the mobilization in October 1899, and had joined 
the mounted infantry of the 2nd Battalion, passed the rst Battalion on 
September 12th os voute for Aliwal with Colonel Sir H. Rawlinson’s column. 

Colonel Thorneycroft’s column at this time went farther north and in 
consequence it became necessary to hold the line in front of the river by 
a slighter cordon. The mountains near Zastron had been reported clear: 
a report that turned out to be incorrect. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR: SEPTEMBER 17th 1901—JUNE 1902. 


“ DRIVING ” THE COUNTRY. OPERATIONS IN NORTHERN CAPE COLONY. 
CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES. 


1901 
N September 17th E and F Companies marched to Klip Kop and 
() then followed Head-quarters and H Company eastwards to Willems- 
fontein. There H and F remained while Head-quarters and E 
passed on to Salpeterkrans. Earlier that same day, C Company had 
moved with Lovat’s Scouts to the vicinity of Kaffir Kop near the river. 
Head-quarters and E Company joined C on September 18th and camped a 
mile and a half north of Kaffir Kop. Lieut.-Colonel Murray and half the 
Scouts were Io miles east, at Quaggafontein. The other half of the Scouts, 
under Major Lord Lovat, had crossed the river on September rith, with 
one gun, and gone to the assistance of Lady Grey which had been attacked 
by the Boers on the 11th. Lord Lovat should have rejoined on the 16th, 
but the rising of the river forced him to make a long détour to regain Quag- 
gafontein. On the evening of September roth he was still near Eland’s 
Kloof Drift, some miles away, with a difficult crossing before him and his 
draught animals exhausted by four days’ hard marching. Colonel Murray 
visited him at Eland’s Kloof Drift and inspected the drift, returning to 
his camp at Quaggafontein at eight that night after arranging with Lord 
Lovat to join forces next morning. Colonel Murray heard on his return 
that Boer patrols, seen during the day, had gone back to the Vecht Kop. 

A cruel disaster however was at hand.. 

The camp of the Rangers was roused shortly after midnight by heavy 
rifle firing, though distant. All stood to arms, but the night was so dark 
that it was impossible to move and then in about half an hour all was 
quiet again. They soon learnt what had happened. At sunrise next 
morning the news was flashed by helio that Colonel Murray’s camp had 
been rushed.* Lieut.-Colonel Murray himself, with Captain the Hon. 
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E. O. Murray and many N.C.O.’s and men of the Scouts, were reported to 
have been killed or wounded, and one gun had been taken by the enemy. 
It was indeed a blow to the Rangers. The Rangers had worked and oper- 
ated so frequently with Colonel Murray’s regiment of Lovat’s Scouts, and 
officers and men of the two regiments had become such fast friends, that 
the disaster to the Scouts came as a personal misfortune for the Rangers. 
Further, the death of Colonel Murray was in itself an irreparable loss, and 
deeply deplored by all. The wounded were brought into the Rangers’ 
camp and all possible aid rendered. They were sent into Aliwal on the 
21st. Colonel Thorneycroft recaptured the Scouts’ field gun later in the 
day, when also the attacking burghers were found to have retired north- 
wards. On September 21st, Lord Lovat and his party of Scouts moved 
to the Rangers’ camp. H Company arrived at Sandfontein with wagons 
that day, and returned on the next to Willemsfontein. 

On September 24th, as the day closed in, the outposts round the Head- 
quarters camp reported that there were signs of a party of Boers close to 
the camp, which had been well concealed from the observation of the 
enemy. A party of Rangers and Scouts moved out, but they found no- 
thing. Colonel Western’s column arrived on September 26th, and next day 
C and E Companies of the Rangers with Lovat’s Scouts marched to Willems- 
fontein. There Major Moore—now promoted Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel— 
had C, E, F and H Companies with Head-quarters. C and E Companies, 
however, on the 28th, proceeded to Klip Kop. Lieutenant Smyley (3rd 
Battalion The Connaught Rangers), who had been sent to Bethulie Bridge 
to bring back the party of F Company stationed there, rejoined on the 
same day with the party. By orders received on October 5th, a hundred 
mounted men were sent to act in support of the blockhouses west of Aliwal, 
relieving a similar number of the Royal Irish Rifles. C and E Companies 
then left Klip Kop for Aliwal, where they bivouacked at a very late hour. 
On October 8th a draft sixty-three strong arrived from England unde 
Second-Lieutenant Thorne of the 6th Battalion Lancashire Fusiliers, who 
was attached to the Rangers for duty. 

The Boers on the night of October 6th made an attack on one of the 
blockhouses manned by men of B Company near Roosterfontein. Rain 
was falling heavily at the time and the Boers approached bya deep dongs. 
They withdrew after some hours. One man of the Rangers was slightly 
wounded. C and E Companies left Aliwal on October 7th, but owing to 
the wet weather and state of the roads could only march ro miles that day. 
Next day part of E Company, under Lieutenant Hack, moved to Sand 
Drift while C Company went to Odendalstroom. The rest of E Company 
continued along the river, and after camping at Venter’s Drift that night 
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reached Oorlogspoort, its destination, next morning (October gth). Head- 
quarters with F and H Companies moved into Aliwal North from Willems- 
fontein on October 11th. Civil-Surgeon Lees left the battalion for Eng- 
land on October 14th. He had gained the affection and goodwill of all 
ranks during his attachment and his departure was much regretted. Captain 
W. E. J. Grylls, who had exchanged with Captain Conry, on the latter’s 
promotion into the 2nd Battalion, left for England on November ist, 
and on November 6th Second-Lieutenant O’Sullivan joined from England, 
on posting. 

The companies of the battalion sent out west of Aliwal were employed 
on their special duty until November oth. Fifty men of the battalion 
moved from Stormberg, part to Aliwal North, and part detailed for 
garrisoning blockhouses at Myburg. On November oth orders were re- 
ceived for the battalion to concentrate at Aliwal. C and E Companies in 
consequence left their stations on the Orange River and arrived at Aliwal 
on the 13th. 

Lovat’s Scouts meanwhile had been ordered to occupy the hills west 
of Zuurvlakte and operate with Colonel Scobell, whose columns were moving 
from the direction of Stormberg against Fouché’s Boers and other com- 
mandos. It being known that the Boers were in force it was arranged that 
the Rangers should support Lovat’s Scouts. Major-General Hart was 
away at the time and it was impossible to get into communication with 
him. Leaving C Company in Aliwal, Lieut.-Colonel Moore started on 
November 14th, marching through the night. Early on the 15th at Le- 
moenfontein he got into communication with Lord Lovat by helio. Large 
numbers of Boers were seen, particularly between the camp at Lemoen- 
fontein and Jamestown. A small patrol of four of F Company, while out 
searching for a horse, were cut off by the Boers near Lemoenfontein on 
the 16th. Two of the men got clear and galloped back to camp, but the 
other two, being badly mounted, were captured. They were afterwards 
shot. Commandant Fouché sent in a letter to Colonel Moore to that effect. 
He wrote: ‘‘ Sir,—Herewith I beg to inform you that two of your spies 
were shot by my order just under the kopje, and I beg of you to have them 
buried.’”” When the bodies of these two poor fellows were buried by a 
Dutch farmer named Bekker, he found several empty cartridge cases close 
to them. 

Lovat’s Scouts left the Stormberg mountains on November 17th, Colonel 
Scobell being near the Jamestown nek. The Rangers went on to Zuurv- 
lakte, and their advance-guard engaged a number of the enemy who occu- 
pied some kopjes on the way. The Boers also sniped the observation 
post at dusk, but without causing casualties. A section of the 38th Battery 
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R.F.A. accompanied the Rangers. Lord Lovat arrived at Zuurvlakte 
the same day, but left during the night, going towards Riet Vallei. He 
signalled next morning that he was in touch with about 200 Boers, but 
before the column could start another message came that they had retired. 
Colonel Scobell with a small escort arrived early on the 18th. The Rangers 
now moved to Uitkyk ready to co-operate as Colonel Scobell’s columns 
passed east of Uitkyk. It was found that some of Scobell’s intelligence 
scouts were shot by the enemy that day. Colonel Scobell’s columns and 
Lovat’s Scouts moved from camp early next morning in pursuit of the 
Boers under Fouché. 

The transport, consisting of an enormous convoy of wagons and Cape 
carts, arrived during the morning of the rgth en route for Barkly East in 
charge of Colonel Moore, and then moved on a few miles to Plaatfontein 
for better camping ground and water supply, accompanied by the Tas- 
manians and all the guns. After halting on the 2oth it marched 15 miles 
to Roodenek next day and encamped. It was a very stiff climb for the 
transport, which on the 22nd made its way through very difficult country 
and deep gorges to within 3 miles of the Barkly East side of ‘‘ Siberia.” 
Colonel Moore did not halt until midnight, when the troops bivouacked 
and the transport outspanned until six next morning. The road now 
ascended higher and higher into the mountains and as the weary convoy 
traversed it towards BarklyEast the transport animals were nearly exhauated 
by the climb. Then, unexpectedly, they had to turn back. When 
nearly 5 miles had been covered an order suddenly came for the convoy to 
go back and proceed towards Dordrecht as Fouché had again struck west- 
wards. Some of the scouts of the battalion saw three Boers from a height 
on the return journey, but by the time they had scrambled down the steep 
descent the Boers were beyond reach. The convoy halted at ‘‘ Siberia,” 
characteristically named as the Rangers then found it, the weather at the 
place being unusually cold and inclement. The Tasmanians were relieved 
on November 24th by the 17th Lancers and the Cape Mounted Rifles, 
after which the convoy continued to Rondavel, 10 miles from Dordrecht, 
which was reached on the 25th. 

The battalion ponies meanwhile, owing to insufficient supplies, had been 
on short rations for several days, and that, combined with the mountains 
they had had to climb while advancing or on rear-guard duties, reduced 
them to a very poor state. Long hours on the excessively arduous convoy 
duty told very hardly also on the men, who, in consequence of the poor 
condition of their mounts, had had to manage much of their climbing on 
their own feet. Fifty undersized ponies had been issued to the Rangers 
on November zoth while still acting as escort to the convoy. The battalion 
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and the convoy, after halting near Oorlogspoort, reached Jamestown on 
the 27th, and encamped on the north side of McCabe’s Nek, with Colonel 
Scobell’s force. Captain Raven with sixty men of F and H Companies 
went next day on patrol along the Stormberg hills, accompanied by Colonel 
Price and the Kaffrarian Rifles, the remainder of the battalion, with an 
empty ox convoy, leaving in the afternoon for Aliwal. They arrived at 
Aliwal North on the afternoon of November 2gth, and Captain Raven’s 
patrol rejoined there at ten that night. Second-Lieutenant A. M. Living- 
stone joined the battalion at Aliwal, on promotion from the Imperial Yeo- 
manry. 

The Rangers, less Captain Raven’s patrol (part of F and H Companies), 
marched on November 30th from Aliwal for 6 miles towards Jamestown, 
where they picked up the ox convoy, now loaded up with rations once 
again. The convoy moved on to Lemoenfontein next day and on Decem- 
ber znd to Jamestown, where Lovat’s Scouts and Colonel Scobell’s force 
and guns were. A man of E Company at Myburg blockhouse was acci- 
dentally wounded that day. The Rangers, still acting as escort to the 
convoy, marched on December 3rd to Klip Plaat, en route for Roodenek. 
They sent on Second-Lieutenant Livingstone and twenty men to Flaauw 
Kraal to guard Colonel Scobell, who spent the night there. The convoy 
climbed its way to Roodenek on December 4th, and on the 5th went on 
to Fransche Hoek. It moved thence to Clifford next day, again amidst 
high mountains and deep valleys. At Clifford the Rangers expected to be 
relieved from their perpetual and harassing convoy escort duty, but it was 
not to be so. Leaving Lovat’s Scouts at Clifford the battalion on December 
7th moved again towards Dordrecht, with the empty wagons and most of 
Colonel Scobell’s guns. The Rangers made that day a remarkably good 
march, halting at Brakpan, a distance of 31 miles. The march continued 
on next day, when Dordrecht was reached and the guns were left. Colonel 
Moore, having loaded up the wagons with supplies, again marched north- 
east back to Brakpan and on to “‘ Siberia,” arriving on the roth. Finding 
Clifford, whither the convoy proceeded next day, denuded of troops, they 
pushed on to Barkly East, reached on December 12th. After staying 
there next day at midnight on the 13th there came an order from Colonel 
Scobell to send supplies to him at once. Lieut.-Colonel Moore sent the 
convoy off four hours later, with C and E Companies and details of F and 
H as escort, under Captain W. A. Hamilton. It reached Colonel Scobell 
after a long march of 35 miles, at Hillburg. 

Seventy-five men of C and E Companies were temporarily transferred 
to Lovat’s Scouts on the convoy starting back for Barkly East on December 
15th. Their kits and rations were carried on pack-mules; in order that 
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the force might move as lightly as possible no wheeled vehicles were taken. 
A full ration of oats was in the nosebags, expected to last two days. Lord 
Lovat and his force marched at ten in the forenoon and got to within 5 
miles of Barkly East in the evening. Colonel Scobell’s columns were 
moving more to the south. Colonel Monro was at Clifford. Avondzon, a 
distance of 24 miles, was reached in two marches on December 16th, the 
middle of the day being used for grazing the animals. The last part of the 
march was across country in the dark. At Avondzon every effort was 
made to conceal the force from the enemy. Lord Lovat, who had tried 
in vain during the 17th to get into communication with Colonel Scobell’s 
columns, followed on learning that Colonel Monro was marching towards 
Roodenek. The force moved off in that direction at dusk, and marching 
through the night, by way of a path which would have been difficult for a 
horseman even in daylight, reached the summit of Ricksu Hill, a very high 
hill-top. On the way several farms were searched by E Company, but no 
Boers were found. The force moved on at six next morning and halted 
near Andover Spruit, where information came that Fouché and eighty 
men had passed an hour before noon on the previous day. The march 
continued to a bivouac near Little Drizzly Hill. During the night My- 
burg’s farm was surrounded by a mixed force of Rangers and Scouts, but 
again without finding any Boers. E Company and fifty of Lovat’s Scouts 
moved down on the 19th to Driefontein, the remainder of the Scouts with 
C Company of the Rangers making a circuitous march to examine farms. 
At one farm the Boers had only left an hour before, making off in the dark. 
The party eventually jomed E Company at Driefontein. 

A patrol from D Company, which was still at Lemoenfontein, starting 
from the fort there on December 21st and going by way of Vlaktefontein 
and Beerfontein, came upon Boers near Strydfontein. The patrol, having 
located their main body, though they were attacked by some eighty Boers, 
retired without loss on Lemoenfontein and sent information to Aliwal 
North. That same afternoon information was brought in to Lemoenfon- 
tein by a farmer that Fouché’s whole commando was due at Klipplaat- 
fontein that night. The man said further, that Fouché had declared he 
would attack the position at Lemoenfontein at dawn. Fouché arrived 
about an hour before midnight, with over eighty burghers. He made a 
raid on the hotel, but after finding out about the strength of the garrison 
and seizing supplies from the hotel, he gave up the attempt and retired 
quietly to rejoin other commandos under Odendaal and Wessels. Oden- 
daal’s commando, it should be added, was afterwards surprised by Colonel 
Baillie from Aliwal, through information supplied by D Company at Lemoen- 
fontein. 
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C and E Companies, who were still under Lord Lovat, after resting 
during December 2oth, marched next morning 3 miles towards Lady Grey, 
where with the Scouts they ensconced themselves in ambush in a kloof. 
During the afternoon however Lord Lovat heard that Fouché, Wessels and 
Odendaal were near Plaatkop Drift, and that a column had started in 
pursuit of them. He thereon abandoned his former plan for rounding up 
some small bodies of the enemy then frequenting the kloofs near Karn- 
melk Spruit, and starting at a quarter to seven that evening moved towards 
Plaat Kop Drift. The first part of the way lay down a steep mountain 
side, and there were many delays. The column reached Bosjes Laagte at 
two next morning, whence after a two hours’ rest it continued the march. 
C Company of the Rangers was left on a kopje to open communication with 
D Company under Captain Jourdain at Lemoenfontein. 

Three miles on the way a party of about fifty Boers were suddenly 
sighted. They were making at speed towards Roodenek, hotly pursued 
by some of Colonel Monro’s column. Lord Lovat quickly joined in the 
chase and a great gallop after the enemy ensued. Unfortunately however 
for the Rangers’ companies, after a hard chase of over 6 miles, their ponies, 
which had been marching all the previous night, were so done up that 
Lord Lovat left them, going on ahead with his own better mounted men. 
These however captured only one Boer. Then some twenty of the Rangers 
pushed on towards Flaauw Kraal farm, where they found that the Boers, 
after turning down the Jamestown road and going a short distance along 
it, had turned off into a kloof towards Roodenek. Colonel Monro and part 
of his column then appeared on the main road from Roodenek, searching 
for his convoy which he had left in the morning when starting in pursuit 
of the Boers. Second-Lieutenant Lloyd and about eighty men of F and 
H Companies, which were there at Aliwal, had been acting as escort to 
the convoy and were returning to Aliwal. Colonel Monro brought in- 
structions for Lord Lovat to proceed to Dordrecht, and he thereupon went 
off for 10 miles in that direction. 

C Company of the Rangers meanwhile, unaware of what had become 
of the column, had got into communication with Lemoenfontein and had 
marched to Plaat Kop Drift from where, not finding Lord Lovat, they went 
on to Lemoenfontein. There, after a short halt, Captain Hamilton received 
a message to go to Flaauw Kraal. He did so at once, but on arrival he 
was still unable to find the column, and finally, after a fruitless search, 
proceeded to Jamestown, which he reached on the afternoon of the 23rd. 

Lord Lovat’s force, early that morning, had continued their march 
towards Dordrecht, where, while at the midday halt, a helio message was 
received through Oorlogspoort directing the Rangers with Lord Lovat to 
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hasten with despatch to Jamestown. E Company started westward at once 
and crossing the mountains near Hangklip reached their destination at mid- 
night. They found C Company there, and also an opportune supply depot. 
Their horses had been for two days without oats. 

When C and E Companies moved to Hillburg, on December 14th, with 
the convoy, Colonel Moore had remained at Barkly East, but with only a 
few men. Men of C and E who had unfit horses joined him there with 
the empty convoy, and then the whole moved to Dordrecht, where some 
remounts were obtained, after which Colonel Moore continued his march 
on December 23rd to Jamestown, arriving next day and after a short halt 
outside the town, going on to Lemoenfontein. The march was continued 
on Christmas Day, 1901, when at length the Rangers reached Aliwal North. 
There arrangements had been made to give the men a good dinner—which 
was very much appreciated. 

Captain Raven had left the battalion on December 16th and was in- 
valided to England. 

The battalion remained in Aliwal for several days, drawing remounts, 
pack-mules and saddlery. The issue of remounts to the Rangers had after 
repeated applications at length been sanctioned. It was certainly a great 
relief to know that henceforth the men would not be entirely dependent 
on the derelicts of the veld for mounts. 


1902 

The beginning of 1902 found the battalion still at Aliwal North. Second- 
Lieutenant O’Brien, with ten men from C, E, F and H Companies and a 
party of sixty of Lovat’s Scouts, marched on January 2nd to Roodenek, 
to guard supplies there and afford the Scouts means for operating with a 
larger force. 

Large numbers of Boers being reported at Broeders Bank near Plaat 
Kop Drift on January 5th, Lieut.-Colonel Moore made arrangements to 
attack them, but after marching 5 miles, he was ordered back to escort an 
ox-convoy to Jamestown. That started at dawn next morning and reached 
Lemoenfontein during the forenoon. Reports of Boers being near a nek 
east of Smiling Valley coming to Lemoenfontein, Colonel Moore sent E 
and H Companies to climb the Lesser Stormberg Mountain, west of Lemo- 
enfontein, while he himself with the remainder of his force started at mid- 
night to attack them. Going via Bekker’s farm at Zuurvlakte, he occupied 
McCabe’s Nek at dawn; only however to find that the Boers had decamped. 
The companies detailed to climb the heights for their part found their task 
so severe that they only reached the top at daybreak. They moved round 
on the high ground after a rest, and eventually rejoined the Colonel at the 
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nek on January 7th. Odendaal and a party of Boers were now reported 
to have been near Telemachus Kop on the previous afternoon and the 
leader was said to have been wounded. The convoy then went on and 
reached Jamestown that afternoon, after a record march for an ox convoy, 
having traversed the 4o miles of road from Aliwal in less than forty-eight 
hours. E and H Companies, acting as escort to the empty convoy, began 
the return journey to Aliwal on the afternoon of the 8th. Colonel Moore 
with C and F Companies started at the same hour (4 p.m.) towards Flaauw 
Kraal to meet Second-Lieutenant O’Brien’s party from Roodenek. The 
convoy and escort reached the dam south of Eland’s Kloof on January 
oth. 
At Roodenek, Colonel Moore joined Lord Lovat, and during the night 
made a march with the Scouts, but nothing resulted. The Rangers reached 
Uitkyk on January roth, having been joined on the previous day by Second- 
Lieutenant O’Brien. The convoy reached Aliwal that day, the escort 
remaining behind and camping in Eland’s Kloof. 

E and H Companies, on being joined on January r1th by some of Lovat’s 
Scouts from Aliwal, moved to Plaat Kop Drift where they were found by 
the companies from Uitkyk. The whole battalion then, by instructions 
from General Hart, proceeded to Aliwal on January 12th. The same day, 
the Molteno detachment was extended as far as Cyfergat. 

The Rangers remained in Aliwal until January 23rd, when Colonel 
Moore’s command was increased by Lieutenant McGee and thirty gunners 
and drivers of the 38th Battery R.F.A., who accompanied the battalion 
as mounted rifles. The force moved out of Aliwal for a march to Olijve- 
fontein, arriving as darkness fell. Em route, the advance-guard under 
Second-Lieutenant A. C. Gore came under fire from about thirty Boers, 
hidden in a donga, but they did not delay the passage of the column. Colonel 
Monro’s columns at this time had been ‘“ driving”’ towards the railway 
line from the east, and Colonel Moore’s orders were to co-operate and 
prevent the Boers breaking back towards the east. Colonel Monro’s 
command moved forward at ten that night. On hearing that a party of 
Lovat’s Scouts were at Ezels Klip, the force was extended in detachments 
along the Aliwal-Braamfontein—Damfontein—Ezels Klip road, occupying a 
front of about 4 miles, so as to frustrate the enemy’s evident intention of 
breaking eastwards. Lord Lovat being reported to be at Paarde Verlies, 
on the morning of January 24th the column moved farther south. C and 
H Companies, with the men of the 38th Battery, occupied the hills west 
of Ezels Klip, the remainder camping near Vaalbank. A patrol from 
Ezels Klip sighted ten Boers, but they got away. 

The column was recalled towards Aliwal on January 27th, but had only 
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reached the horse-farm near the town when another order directed it to 
retrace its steps, and co-operate with Lovat’s Scouts in a move from 
Burghersdorp to Aliwal. It marched south during the night and sur- 
rounded Henning’s farm at Damfontein, but again there were no captures. 
E and F Companies were sent up the Stormberg Hills on January 28th, 
trending south-east towards Jamestown at Tijgerhoek, north-east of Ezels 
Klip. They encamped on the summit, which commanded an extensive 
view over the surrounding country. On the hills numbers of wild ponies 
were found grazing. Colonel Moore, with C and H Companies and the 
R.A. mounted rifles, next moved to Krompoort, sending out patrols daily. 
At Krompoort on the 30th F Company rejoined Head-quarters, while the 
artillery went to Aliwal North. All the companies were reunited at Olijve- 
fontein on January 31st. Then, on the next day information came in of 
an accident to two armoured trains south of Aliwal, and the Rangers were 
at once sent off towards Burghersdorp on patrol. On February 2nd, the 
column encamped at the Remount Horse Farm, about 6 miles from Aliwal. 
A draft arrived that day on posting from England. On Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 3rd, the battalion marched to Smith’s farm north-west of Krom- 
poort. The battalion now divided ; C and F Companies moved to within sight 
of Myburg and the other companies to 5 miles from Albert Junction. Then, 
reuniting on February 4th, the whole battalion marched to Burghersdorp. 

A patrol from D Company at Lemoenfontein came in contact with a 
party of forty Boers near Naudeesfontein, said to be under Odendaal, on 
February 5th. Although outnumbered and subjected to a sharp fire, it got 
to camp without casualties. The battalion on February 6th marched 
north-east to Roodepoort. Continuing via Damfontein it reached Olijve- 
fontein next day and then returned to Aliwal North on the 8th. Here D 
Company, which had been relieved at Lemoenfontein on the 7th by a 
company of the 3rd Yorkshire Regiment, rejoined Head-quarters. Lieu- 
tenant Hack’s detachment had been moved to Aliwal, but a few days later 
was again sent by train to Molteno. Second-Lieutenant Davis was now 
sent to Cyfergat to relieve Second-Lieutenant Joyce. The battalion 
proceeded from Aliwal to Lemoenfontein on February goth, arriving at 
half-past ten at night. 

Lord Lovat had now located near Kruisment a commando with observa- 
tion posts on Little Drizzly Hill and De Kraal mountains. He proposed to 
leave Roodenek on the night of the roth and crossing the Kraai River at 
Abbott’s Ann, drive the Boers from the east on to De Kraal. The line of 
the Kraai River from King’s Crown eastwards was to be held by a hundred 
of the Scouts. Colonel Moore at the same time was requested to hold the 
line Strydpoort-Klipfontein—Reitfontein and west and north of De Kraal 
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mountain. The Lady Grey Town-Guard at the same time were ordered 
to hold Driefontein and Karnmelk Spruit Bridge north of De Kraal. 

In conformity with the scheme the Rangers, taking pack-mules only, 
started from Lemoenfontein at seven in the evening on February roth. It 
was a pitch dark night, with rain coming down in torrents, and except by 
the light of the vivid flashes of lightning the road was scarcely discernible. 
To add to the difficulties the pack-mules, before long, became unmanage- 
able and delayed the march considerably : so much so that Colonel Moore 
ordered them to be left behind, C Company being told off as their escort. 
The main body then pushed forward as rapidly as possible and by dawn 
on the 11th reached their assigned positions. These were as follows: 
D Company at Klipfontenm; F Company at Strydpoort, with a post 
on the Kraai; H Company in two parties, in positions between 
Klipfontein and Driefontein. D Company reached Klipfontein at twenty 
minutes past five a.m., and at once concealed itself and its horses. 
Several Boers were plainly visible on the summit of De Kraal soon 
after, who were evidently a look-out post. Nothing occurred until nine 
o’clock, when the Lady Grey Town-Guard fired on a party of forty 
Boers who had with them some sixty horses. The Boers crossed the 
front of E Company and were fired on by the Maxim at a range of about 
2,500 yards. The Boers on that increased their pace and, leaving several 
horses behind, rode hurriedly through the nek leading into De Kraal. The 
same party of Boers then appeared near F Company’s position at Stryd- 
poort, having moved over the summit of the mountain and struck south- 
wards along the mountain side. They were heavily fired on as they passed 
by the Rangers. A few of the enemy later attempted to cross the Kraai 
close to a post of F Company under Second-Lieutenant Thorne. In doing 
so one Boer was killed and several were wounded. Of Lovat’s Scouts, who 
were to have driven the enemy on to the position held by Colonel Moore’s 
main force, nothing meanwhile had been seen or heard, except that a de- 
tachinent which had held King’s Crown fired for a time on Second-Lieuten- 
ant Thorne’s post, thinking that they were Boers. C Company, on bringing 
up the pack-mules, came into line on the left of DCompany. So the day 
passed until six in the evening when the companies, with the exception of 
F, united at Klipfontein and bivouacked. It rained heavily and incessantly 
all night and was very cold, a complete contrast to the day, which had been 
very hot. Lord Lovat it appeared had been delayed by orders from Lieut.- 
Colonel Monro who had arranged to send a party to co-operate. The party 
however did not arrive, and when at ten o’clock Lord Lovat started, it 
was too late to effect anything. Otherwise the dispositions had been per- 
fect, and the enemy would have been compelled to run the gauntlet in any 
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attempt to break through. Only one man of the battalion was wounded, 
very slightly. The morning of the 12th found the rain still coming down 
heavily and it was not until one in the afternoon that the battalion (with 
F Company which had rejoined during the morning) could start from Klip- 
fontein for Lemoenfontein. As the Rangers neared the farm of Vlakte- 
fontein on their way back, a heavy thunderstorm broke with a downpour 
of rain, thunder and intensely vivid lightning. The battalion bivouacked 
at Lemoenfontein that night and returned next day to Aliwal North, where 
the band met them. 

At Aliwal Second-Lieutenant Davis rejoined from Cyfergat, and 
Captain Alexander, who had been posted to the battalion from the Egyptian 
Army on February 16th and had been at Driefontein, took over charge 
from Captain Digan. The latter officer went to Cyfergat, relieving 
Lieutenant Hack and Second-Lieutenant Davis. They rejoined the 
mounted companies with Head-quarters on March 1st. As the Boers 
were burning wagons at Lemoenfontein, Lieutenant Payne and twenty 
of D Company were sent there on February 15th. The Boers had begun 
soon after the company there had been withdrawn, a short while before. 

The Battalion marched to Myburg on February 18th to establish a 
supply or base depdét, the most westerly of five which General Hart was 
forming for the use of his columns across the country from Barkly East. 
The Boers, by way of counter-move, while these depédts were being formed, 
concentrated in large numbers between Damfontein and Bloemfontein farms, 
on which the General planned an extensive movement for the night of 
February 26th to surround them. This was the arrangement. Lovat’s 
Scouts moved to the country east of Jamestown Nek; Lieut.-Colonel 
Baillie’s Imperial Yeomanry (15th Battalion) moved to Leeuwenfontein ; 
Bethune’s M.I. and the 17th Lancers moved from Dordrecht to Winter’s 
Hoek, south-east of Jamestown. The Major-General himself, accompanied 
by the Rangers, set out from Myburg at midnight and reached Lemoen- 
kraal on the afternoon of February 27th. The columns had orders to 
close in on the Boers, while Colonel Price with the Kaffrarian Rifles, who 
were met at Lemoenkraal by the General, occupied the ridge between 
Poortje and Patriots Kop. At the same time the local District Mounted 
Troops were ordered to occupy Stormberg range and the gap to the south 
of Lemoenkraal. These last however were late in doing so, and through 
the gap thus left the enemy (Fouché’s commandos) slipped away on the 
very night of the 27th, and then crossed the railway near Molteno. 

The Rangers on the night of the 27th moved to Jamestown and next 
morning to Wonderpoort, arriving in the evening. They moved to Zuur- 
bron on March Ist, the companies being divided and searching the different 
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Fidges on the way. It was only then first realized that the Boers had got 
through the encircling troops, and with that discovery the drive was at an 
end. Rain, as usual, fell incessantly throughout the operations. On 
March 2nd, the Rangers marched to Krompoort, sending a small escort of 
F Company under Lieutenant Smyly with Major-General Hart to Aliwal. 
Myburg was reached again on the 3rd March. Second-Lieutenant T. G. 
Ruttledge joined there on posting from England. 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore had shortly before asked leave to erect two block- 
houses on the Lesser Stormberg Hills: one on the point above Tijgerhoek, 
the other on an eastern point commanding Lemoenfontein and the James- 
town road. An extended view of the surrounding country could be obtained 
from these points, and the posts when completed would, it was calculated, 
prove of great use to columns operating in the district. The proposal being 
now accepted, the battalion left Myburg on March 5th for Tijgerhoek with 
materials for constructing both blockhouses. There was some sniping 
by Boers on the Stormberg above at Tijgerhoek, which was reached that 
evening. The Boers however withdrew towards Zuurvlakte, and F and 
H Companies climbed the hill next morning and commenced work. Second- 
Lieutenant Davis and thirty-five men were sent to Albert Junction on 
March 7th to occupy blockhouses which had previously been held by a Militia 
regiment. It had been reported that the Boers had been in the habit of 
sniping these blockhouses every night and the General in consequence 
ordered the Rangers to hold them. After manning the blockhouses for 
three days, without incident, Second-Lieutenant Davis and his party re- 
joined, handed back the blockhouses to their former occupants, and re- 
joined the battalion. On March 7th the detachment from Lemoenfontein 
rejoined. Captain Digan left the battalion for England on March 8th. 

The Rangers on March oth were ordered back to Aliwal. That meant 
the dismantling of the partially completed blockhouses. Their materials 
were brought down the hill, a very strenuous task, and the battalion left 
Tijgerhoek. 

Orders were now received to prepare a draft of 150 N.C.O.’s and men 
for the 2nd Battalion in India, necessitating the transfer of over a hundred 
of the mounted men. Colonel Moore applied to have these retained with 
the 1st Battalion as mounted infantry, but the request was refused. The 
work of preparing the draft had to be carried out, although every mounted 
man was urgently required in South Africa. The draft was concentrated 
at Myburg on March 15th to await the arrival from India of a similar num- 
ber of N.C.O.’s and men, all on their Reserve service and due for discharge 
at the conclusion of hostilities. On the 15th also the Molteno detachment 
rejoined Head-quarters at Aliwal on relief. The draft from India (150 
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N.C.O.’s and men) arrived at Sterkstroom on the 21st and were taken over 
by Captain Deacon and Second-Lieutenant O’Brien, sent from Aliwal on 
the previous day for that purpose. The men were at once placed in the 
blockhouses and intermediate works, extending from Bailey on the south 
to Stormberg on the north, a portion of the line against which it was again 
hoped to drive Fouché’s Boers. On the same day, the draft for India, 
most of whom had served with the battalion since its arrival in Natal, 
left by train for Durban under Captain Conry. A hundred and twenty- 
two Boer prisoners of war were handed over to the officer in charge of the 
draft at Bloemfontein, to be escorted to Durban, where on the 28th the 
draft embarked. 

The battalion left Aliwal on the 21st for Myburg and remained until 
the 28th. It then marched to Tweefontein en route for the Bamboes Moun- 
tains. Fouché was being harassed in that district by Colonel Baillie’s 
column. Lovat’s Scouts also moved south for the same destination. The 
next moves of the battalion were as follows: March 29th to Vischfontein, 
a distance of 16 miles; March 30th to Molteno, a distance of 16 miles. 
Captain Deacon rejoined the battalion at Molteno. General Hart accom- 
panied the Rangers from there. Tol Kop was reached after a hard climb 
at two on the morning of March 31st, and Brackfontein next day. Marais- 
burg, Bushman’s Kraal and Spitz Kop were the next three bivouacs, 
Captain Hamilton going on farther to the north with C and H Companies, 
and acting independently. On April 6th, the battalion reunited at Zeven- 
fontein near Putter’s Kraal and was back at Molteno again on the 7th. 

The Boers had meanwhile broken up into small parties, one of which 
crossed the line moving eastwards. A man of the Rangers, who had arrived 
from India in the draft, on April 2nd, after one of the blockhouses had been 
firing at one of the parties of Boers, thinking the Boers had retired, left 
the blockhouse to see if there were enemy casualties. He was fired on 
by the enemy and wounded in the leg, and died in hospital two days later 
after having his leg amputated. The Rangers marched to Graatwater on 
April 8th, and next day to Vaalbank, east of Burghersdorp. The Indian 
draft, released from duty in the blockhouses, joined the battalion on April 
11th at Myburg whither it had returned on the previous day. The bat- 
talion moved out the same night from Myburg for Ezels Klip, which was 
reached early next morning. There E, F and H Companies, under Captain 
Deacon, climbed the western side of the Klip, and fired on some forty 
Boers. The enemy, however, unfortunately had too long a start of the 
few men who reached the top of the hill to be intercepted. C and D Com- 
panies meanwhile marched to Vaalbank, west of Damfontein, and were 
joined there later by the other companies of the battalion. Captain Conry, 
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who had been with the draft to Durban, rejoined on the 12th, and next 
day the Rangers moved to Roodepoort via Klipfontein, Mooiplaats and 
Bok Kraal, returning on the 14th to Myburg. The men of the Indian 
draft were here invited to join the mounted companies and about eighty 
of them did so. Several had been trained at mounted infantry schools 
in India. 

On April 16th came a message from Lord Lovat that he had chased a 
party of Boers towards Myburg and that all farms would be worth searching. 
C Company accordingly set out and during that night surrounded and 
searched several farms between Myburg and Welbedagt; but with the 
usual luck, without success. Then at daybreak on the 17th the remainder 
of the battalion moved out of Myburg and joined C Company and Lovat’s 
Scouts at Welbedagt. F Company went to Patrysfontein where later C 
Company joined it. The other companies halted for a time at Damfontein 
and after H Company had gone up the mountain near by, camped for the 
night on a plateau east of Driefontein Farm, on a track encircling the base 
of the Lesser Stormberg. The track had been much used by the Boers, 
but except perhaps for Colonel Gorringe’s guns, and at a later date the 
Rangers’ ambulance wagon, no wheeled vehicles probably ever attempted 
its passage. Tracks of enemy horsemen going east were found, but none of 
the enemy were seen all day. The force moved to the east and south on 
April 18th, C and F Companies proceeding to the south of Vaalbank (west of 
the Jamestown road). At night the battalion occupied Bloemfontein Farm 
and the neighbouring hills. While passing in small parties to Telemachus Kop 
and Lemoen Kloof to Ezels Klip on the 19th, D Company, forming the 
advance-guard, was fired on by some Boers at Dwaalfontein, west of Ezels 
Klip, but there were no casualties. The party of Boers then attempted 
unsuccessfully to cut off some of the flankers. At 10 p.m. the battalion 
moved back to Bok Kraal Farm. Colonel Moore then, leaving all the horses 
under charge of D Company, with the other four companies dismounted, 
surrounded Dwaalfontein Farm. As it turned out, he found the place 
empty. The battalion after marching upwards of 6 miles, reached the 
horses at daylight on the zoth April, and later in the day proceeded to 
Roodepoort, thence returning next day to Myburg. Rations were drawn 
there and, on the move again, next day the Rangers marched to Vaalbank. 

Here, a party of Boers having been reported to the east, Colonel Moore 
at once got into communication with Lovat’s Scouts and arranged for a 
drive. The Rangers, setting off at eight in the morning on the 23rd, march- 
ing south-west through Ezels Klip, then occupied a line extending from 
Leeuwenfontein to Sterkfontein, a distance of about 12 miles. The line 
included the Jamestown nek and the very strong position which had been 
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held against the battalion on July r4th 1901. Second-Lieutenant Joyce 
with a dismounted party occupied Stormberg Hill and Tijgerhoek, and a 
party of District Mounted Troops the pass at Driefontein, nearer Aliwal. 
The line now was 19 miles long, but was held by fewer than 400 men. 
These were the dispositions in detail. EE Company moved to Sterkfontein 
Farm, north-east of Jamestown; D and F to the Jamestown nek; C 
and H to Bloemfontein, with a post overlooking Morgenzon Farm and 
Leeuwenfontein. The District Mounted Troops from Aliwal occupied the 
nek near Driefontein Farm. The pass was so narrow and formidable that 
severe loss was certain if the enemy ventured to approach it.  Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore’s forces on the 23rd lay in ambush, but no attempt was made 
to break through. The companies remained in position on the 24th, mean- 
while watching the Scouts moving towards the line. These were visible 
at a distance at first of nearly rr miles, so clear was the atmosphere and so 
wide the range of vision. Small parties of mounted men were seen moving 
towards the ambush, but it was impossible to make out their identity, and 
as the day wore on they moved off northward. Towards evening news 
came that a party of Lovat’s Scouts had captured three Boers on the 22nd, 
also that Lord Lovat had commenced the drive from Little Drizzly Hill, 
and had been at De Kraal on the 24th. Odendaal, it was stated, had 
attempted to retreat by the pass at Driefontein held by the District Mounted 
Troops, who however opened fire too hastily, with the result that the Boers 
discovered what was in front of them and galloped back, losing only one 
horse. A rifle was picked up by the District Mounted Troops, apparently 
belonging to the man whose horse was killed. The companies of the 
Rangers still remained in position during April 25th. At four that afternoon 
they learnt from a party of Lovat’s Scouts at Zuurvlakte Farm that a 
party of the enemy had crossed the front, going towards the left of the 
position held by the battalion. It now appeared also that the Scouts had 
been farther east than was anticipated before receiving the message about 
the drive. They had then already had a long and severe march, but began 
a movement westwards at once, swinging round near De Kraal and spread- 
ing out in fan shape. As they moved forward they drove the small party 
of Boers before them, who later moved north towards the left of the Rangers’ 
position. 

The companies of the Rangers stationed to the south of the line left 
their position at nine on April 26th and met C and H Companies at Leeu- 
wenfontein. They heard at Waltevreden that Odendaal with some thirty 
Boers was still within the driving circle, on which orders were given for the 
Rangers to extend across country from Charlie’s Hope to Kalkoen Kranz 
and drive towards Braam Spruit. The line pressed on, but again came dis- 
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appointment. After half an hour word was received that Odendaal with two 
combined Boer parties had got past the sections of Lovat’s Scouts on the 
right (north-east). Captain the Hon. J. F. Gathorne-Hardy of the Scouts, 
it was stated, had started promptly in pursuit and got in touch near Kromme 
Draai with a party of Boers whose way was apparently shaping towards 
where the Rangers’ line was, but the enemy promptly made off eastwards 
and their line of retreat beyond could not be ascertained. 

The battalion halted at Kalkoen Kranz and all the companies rejoined 
Head-quarters. D Company proceeded to a farm, Vaalbank, at half-past 
three and bivouacked, sending to Aliwal for stores and to Tijgerhoek for 
rations. Lovat’s Scouts marched for Aliwal North, and the Rangers’ 
battalion at dusk to Uitkyk, taking up the pursuit of Odendaal and his 
men, 
During these operations the night marches had proved exceptionally 
difficult and trying. The head of the column on one occasion got entangled 
in a rocky locality and could not find a path over the cliff for a long time. 
It was very dark and there was a haze over the country, and only with 
greatest difficulty was the pathway at last discovered. Then too the 
road lay at times across open trackless veld, while at times the column had 
in the darkness to follow cattle tracks over the mountains and through 
places it would have been difficult to pass in broad daylight. At times 
also the ponies had to jump in the dark from rock to rock ; to scramble over 
steep and rough rocky ledges 3 feet high. The mules did their part by 
constantly losing their packs, occasioning fatiguing delays during which 
the whole battalion had to halt while loads were being adjusted. Indeed 
sometimes the men, worn out, would in cases fall asleep beside their horses. 
Then, when at length the long line of weary horsemen had begun to move 
ahead again, something else by way of obstruction would once more arrest 
the march. So it went on regularly. On dark wet nights, with the rain 
streaming down from hour to hour, it became all but impossible to keep 
touch, or to find the track. Every man of the battalion however knew it 
was the only way to get at the elusive enemy and no one ever grumbled, 
or despaired of ultimate success. 

The Rangers, arrived at Uitkyk, found a place of concealment in a 
hollow. Scouts were sent out on the morning of the 27th, who after a 
while discovered a party of forty Boers near King’s Crown, but before 
anything took place orders came for the battalion to move off to Aliwal. 

The Rangers started on the 28th, word being sent before noon for D 
Company to make for Aliwal by the shortest route. It did so and arrived 
at half-past five in the afternoon, nearly two hours before the other com- 
panies of the battalion. The battalion remained halted at Aliwal until 
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May 5th, on which day Colonel Moore went to Pretoria, leaving Captain 
Hamilton in temporary command. Leaving Aliwal on the 5th, a halt was 
made there till the morning of the 7th, when a move on was made to 
Vaalbank. The march was resumed next morning, D Company escorting 
the mules and wagons, while the main body of the battalion marched across 
country to Tijgerhoek and bivouacked. A dismounted party of one N.C.O. 
and twelve men, with two signallers, were sent up the hill to serve as a 
signalling post for any other force operating in the district. The Rangers 
remained at Tijgerhoek on the gth, obtaining some remounts from adjacent 
farms, 

About six on the morning of May roth, Captain Hamilton, who was 
still in command, had a despatch from Lord Lovat with a plan for driving 
towards the Orange River. Lord Lovat stated that he was endeavouring 
to get the Cape Mounted Rifles from Roodenek and the Herschell and Lady 
Grey Mounted Troops to co-operate. He wished the Rangers to drive a 
line extending from Leeuwenfontein on the right to Strydfontein on the 
left and then cross the Kraai River and continue the drive through Lemoen- 
fontein to the Orange River. Unfortunately however, as it happened, Lord 
Lovat could not get into communication with either Roodenek or Lady 
Grey which made the Rangers and the Herschell Police the only troops 
available, in consequence of which the drive was cancelled. Lord Lovat 
endeavoured to inform Captain Hamilton of that, but no message was 
received and the Rangers started. Setting off before half-past ten on the 
night of May roth, the battalion marched all through the night to Vaalbank, 
where D Company was ordered to proceed from there via Klip Spruit to 
the Kraai River, and then on to Lemoenfontein. E and F Companies moved 
through Roodeval, where they found that forty Boers had left the place 
only that morning. C and H Companies moving through Zwartfontein 
chased a number of the enemy for some miles towards King’s Crown. A 
considerable force of the enemy, it was found, were within the projected 
sphere of operations, and had other troops been able to participate must 
certainly have been severely handled. 

The reunited battalion encamped at Lemoenfontein. The men had had 
no food from the time the battalion left Tijgerhoek until nearing Lemoen- 
fontein, upwards of sixteen hours. All the same, in spite of everything, 
as always in the war, the Rangers continued throughout willing and con- 
tented and keen on the success of the operation. 

Captain Alexander with A Company was relieved at Driefontein Drift 
and joined the battalion at Lemoenfontein on May r2th, continuing on to 
Aliwal that afternoon, to pick up supply wagons sent into Aliwal a few days 
previously. On the 13th H Company moved to the Aliwal Horse Farm and 
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met A Company and the supply wagons. The other companies left Lemoen- 
fontein at eight that morning and reached Vaalbank shortly before six in 
the evening, after a trek west of the Jamestown road of 20 miles. A 
despatch was received from General Hart early on the 14th, ordering the 
battalion to proceed to Myburg with all speed instead of to Tijgerhoek. 
The Rangers started for there at eight o’clock. The supply wagons and 
A Company joined at Vaalbank, west of Damfontein. By fresh instructions 
received at Myburg the battalion was ordered to Tijgerhoek, whither it 
proceeded, leaving H and A Companies to follow as escort to the wagons. 
Second-Lieutenant W. O. Thompson joined the battalion at Vaalbank, on 
posting from England. Colonel Moore arrived at Tijgerhoek from Pretoria 
on the 15th and resumed command. E and H Companies patrolled east 
and south as far as Dwaalfontein, Klipfontein and the hills overlooking 
Botevfontein on the 17th, but no Boers were seen. 

On May roth, Captain Deacon having from the top of Stormberg Hill 
located a party of twenty-six Boers at Bok Kraal Farm, Colonel Moore 
marched out that night. Leaving H Company at Ezels Klip and D at 
Poortje and Patriots Kop, he himself with C, E and F Companies made a 
circle to get to the north-west and south without being observed. E 
Company was dropped at Dwaalfontein on the north, while C and F con- 
tinued with Colonel Moore past Klipfontein. The two companies off-saddled 
for two hours and slept until an hour before daylight when they went 
on and got into position near Poortje to wait fordawn. There was however 
no sign of the enemy and at six o'clock the Colonel decided that it was 
useless to wait longer. After he had made up his mind, as the outposts 
were being called in and all were preparing to remount, suddenly a message 
came from one of the flanking posts. It was to the effect that a party of 
horsemen resembling one of the battalion mounted companies was moving 
towards Bok Kraal. That was followed immediately afterwards by the 
appearance of some seventy mounted men, who came in view opposite a 
gap in the hills. They saw the Rangers a moment later, and instantly 
turning their horses galloped back to a kopje between where Colonel Moore 
was and Poortje Farm. Quickly the companies of the battalion took up 
position and firing opened on both sides at a range of about 600 yards. 
Captain Hamilton with C Company (about fifty men) held the most forward 
post. Captain Deacon with F Company then came up and soon after him 
Captain Conry with E. F Company on that galloped in extended order 
round the left flank of the Boers, and E Company advanced against their 
right flank. At the same time Second-Lieutenants O’Brien and Livingstone 
with a few dismounted men attacked in front. The enemy, however, soon 
showed that they had no intention of standing. They made off as fast as 
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they could up the Poortje Pass and disappeared. Asit turned out they were 
a party under Odendaal himself, who had after darkness fell on the previous 
night left the farm where they had been first marked down skilfully and 
reported by Captain Deacon and gone to one 4 miles off. In the morning sus- 
pecting nothing, and without scouts, Odendaal was moving back, when he was 
surprised. In ten minutes more he and the party would have been trapped. 

D and H Companies moved to Bok Kraal during the afternoon of the 
20th, and the battalion returned to Tijgerhoek. 

Some Boers were reported at Vaalbank, west of Damfontein, on May 
21st, and C, E and H Companies went out in the evening, but they could 
find no enemy and returned to camp. On the 23rd the tents arrived from 
Myburg, the battalion having bivouacked since they left Myburg on the 
7th. Then came another attempt to capture Odendaal and also a com- 
panion Boer leader. Captain Hamilton with C, E and H Companies left 
Tijgerhoek at four on the afternoon of the 24th and moving along the base 
of the Stormberg got to Lemoenfontein an hour before midnight, whereupon 
the three companies then concealed themselves at Vineyard Farm. D 
Company started up the Stormberg, a stiff climb, the same time Captain 
Hamilton left, and then moved on to the camp near the signal station with 
half A Company under Captain Alexander. 

Supported by the half A, D Company began to work along the ridge 
at five next morning. It was still moonlight and very cold,with frost thick 
over the hill-top plateau. After about an hour’s ride and a hasty breakfast 
they moved on until almost overlooking Bloemfontein Farm, where some 
men were seen near a fire, close by the nek at Jamestown. Colonel Moore 
with F Company had moved out meanwhile to the ridges overlooking 
Vaalbank, west of the Jamestown road. The hope was to surprise parties 
of Boers under Commandants Bezuidenhout and Odendaal, who were 
believed to be near Marshall’s Kraal or Zuurvlakte. The enemy’s exact 
position was however unknown, and it had been trusted that the Rangers’ 
parties would discover them from high ground, the hills near Bloemfontein 
Farm overlooking the ridge occupied by the battalion on April 23rd and 
following days. From up there the whole country was in view, and there 
was a helio station on the Stormberg near Captain Jourdain and D Company. 
Captains Hamilton and Jourdain were instructed to keep each other 
informed, if either saw any signs of the enemy. Unfortunately however, 
owing to the thick haze over the hills, when about six in the morning the 
Boers by the fire near the nek at Jamestown were seen by D Company, 
it was impossible to communicate with Captain Hamilton. Captain 
Alexander, who had remained near the signal station when D Company 
moved along the top of the hill, was able to send word to Captain Jourdain 
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that some twenty men had left a kloof where they had been seen about 
six o’clock. Two patrols had been sent out at dawn by Captain Hamilton ; 
one, under Second-Lieutenant Davis from E Company westward to Rietvlei, 
the other under Second-Lieutenant Joyce, with some men of H Company, 
southward to the hills between Leeuwenfontein and Morgenzon. They 
were both out when about eight o’clock firing was suddenly heard in the 
direction Second-Lieutenant Joyce had gone. It lasted about ten minutes. 
C and E Companies who were already saddled up went off in support at 
once, but it proved difficult to determine the exact direction from which 
the sound of firing came, until it was learnt from farmers that it was in the 
direction of Morgenzon. In that direction C and E accordingly went and 
then, at a point about a mile and a half from the nek above the farm at 
Morgenzon, men with a white flag were seen on a hill. It was discovered 
that Second-Lieutenant Joyce’s patrol had suffered severe losses from a 
party of Boers. The wounded were brought into the Morgenzon farm-house, 
while C and E Companies occupied the ridges north of the farm. 

This is what had taken place. Second-Lieutenant Joyce’s patrol had 
seen no Boers and approached the farm. The owner assured the young 
officer that none of the enemy had been seen for some days, and pressed 
him to come in and have some coffee, which Lieutenant Joyce declined to 
do until he had reconnoitred the ridge south and west of the farm. Leaving 
his nine men at the foot of the hill with the horses, he then with Sergeant 
McNama went up the slope by a narrow pathway until, as the two were 
almost at the top, fire was suddenly opened on them. Neither, however, 
was hit at the first discharge and they turned to go down the hill when 
both were hit before going many yards. Several of the horses of the men 
below were also wounded by the first volley and stampeded. The men of 
the patrol made a plucky rush towards their officer, but in a few seconds 
five of them were struck down, whereupon the Boers closed in on the 
remaining four, who could only surrender. The enemy nified their pockets, 
taking their money and other things, and then they made off. These 
Boers, it was learned later, belonged to Odendaal’s commando which had 
been so nearly surrounded by the Rangers a few days before. They had on, 
each man, an array of bandoliers full of ammunition. 

D Company meanwhile, with their own objective to attend to, had 
advanced as far as practicable along the plateau, and having hidden their 
horses in a hollow, all the available men took post on a rise from which the 
ground where the Boers had been seen at six o’clock could be viewed. They 
were there when, at ten minutes past nine, two Boers appeared, followed 
by another. Twenty more appeared in a few minutes, and all passed 
across the front of D Company, but out of range. They moved rapidly to 
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the south-west and passed up the road near Telemachus Kop Farm. Pursuit 
was out of the question as a wide chasm barred the way and it would have 
been necessary to descend the ridge towards Bloemfontein Farm before 
attempting to follow. It was not until twelve o’clock that Captain 
Hamilton was able to transmit the news to Captain Jourdain that the 
patrol under Second-Lieut. Joyce had been attacked and the casualties. 

The Morgenzon farmer, on being questioned, said that he had been 
ignorant of the proximity of the Boers, and his Kaffirs said thesame. The 
Company near the signal station on the Stormberg were however on the other 
hand satisfied that as the Boers had spent the night lying in wait at the top 
of the pass above Morgenzon Farm and were seen cooking their breakfast 
at six o'clock, their presence must certainly have been known to the 
farmer below. 

When C and E Companies arrived at the scene of the affair the enemy 
had gone off. They were the men seen by Captain Jourdain making off 
to the south-west. Ambulances were now sent for and the wounded 
attended to. D Company moved back in the evening along the Stormberg 
to the camp overlooking Tijgerhoek, which was reached at five in the 
afternoon. Half D Company was then sent down the hill to the main 
camp at Tijgerhoek, whither F Company was also ordered to retire. The 
other three companies remained near Morgenzon with the wounded. The 
Boers were traced by the Scouts as far as Kalkfontein, but no further 
information of them could be obtained. Late at night, the Rev. W. S. 
Dawes (Acting Roman Catholic Chaplain) brought the ambulance wagon 
from Tijgerhoek to Morgenzon by the track through Driefontein (hitherto 
as already said deemed impracticable), and about nine on the morning of 
the 26th, two mule ambulance wagons also arrived from Aliwal hospital. 
The wounded were then made as comfortable as possible and all left at 
ten a.m. for Aliwal. C,E and H Companies on that started for Tijgerhoek, 
getting there during the day. 

Lieutenant Payne with half D Company moved to Myburg during the day 
with the supply wagons to evacuate that station, except the blockhouses, 
and move the Head-quarters, or base, to Tijgerhoek. Also that day, thirty 
dismounted men were sent to Venter’s Drift on the Orange River, under 
command of Second-Lieutenant Owen of Captain Cass’s Company. B 
Company was still at Roosterfontein and the neighbouring blockhouses, 
at or near the junction of the Caledon and Orange Rivers. Half D and 
half A Company remained posted on the summit of the Lesser Stormberg 
until May 31st, when they were brought down to camp at Tijgerhoek. 

Lieut-Colonel Moore, leaving A and D Companies at Tijgerhoek and the 
Stormberg, marched on May 30th to Marshall’s Kraal near the Kraai River, 
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near where a commando had been stated to be. On Colonel Moore’s arrival 
the country was reported clear. Next, on May 31st, news came that a 
hundred Boers had collected at Willemsfontein, north of the Orange River, 
and in consequence, C, E, F and H Companies moved to Lemoenfontein. 
D Company came down from the Stormberg on the same day, and leaving 
fifteen mounted men with A Company at Tijgerhoek proceeded from camp 
at four in the afternoon with the wagons, to Aliwal North, where they 
got in at ten at night. It was their last war service as it proved. Just 
as D Company and the convoy of refilled wagons were about to return from 
Aliwal came the news that Peace had been concluded on the evening of 
May 31st. The convoy thereupon moved rapidly to Lemoenfontein with 
D Company as escort, reaching Head-quarters and C, E, F and H Companies 
there at Brummers Farm. The news of the conclusion of hostilities was 
brought out to the battalion by D Company. It was exactly two years 
and a half from the arrival of the Rangers in South Africa. 

The wagons moved back to Aliwal on June 2nd, en route for Tijgerhoek, 
to bring in Captain Alexander's detachment. On the 3rd, Lieut.-Colonel 
Moore selected Captain H. F. N. Jourdain, as the senior of the three officers, 
besides himself, who had left Ireland in the Bavarian in November 1899, 
to proceed home, together with three sergeants and seven men, who had 
also served throughout the war, in order to represent the Connaught Rangers 
at the Coronation of King Edward VII. 

The party reached Cape Town on June 6th and embarked, by a coinci- 
dence, on board the same ship, the Bavarian, which had brought the Rangers 
to South Africa in 1899. Southampton was reached on June 24th, only 
however to be met by the news that the Coronation had been postponed 
owing to the King’s illness. The detachments representing the regiments 
of the South African Field Force disembarked on June 25th and were 
inspected by Earl Roberts, and Mr. St. John Brodrick, the then Secretary 
of State for War (now Lord Midleton), after which the Regular contingents 
were despatched to their regimental depéts for transfer to the Reserve. 
The Colonial contingents alone were brought to London and eventually 
took part in the Coronation celebrations. It was a source of intense 
disappointment to the representative detachments of the Regulars that 
they were not allowed to take part, all on arrival at the depéts being 
dismissed almost immediately to their homes. 

The following telegram, sent by the King to Lord Kitchener, was trans- 
mitted to Head-quarters and received at Lemoenfontein on June 4th: 


“‘ Heartiest congratulations on the termination of hostilities ; also 
congratulate my brave troops under your Command for having brought 
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pad long and difficult campaign to so glorious and successful a con- 
usion.”’ 

On June 5th, Captain Alexander took his company to Aliwal with the 
wagons. Two Boers from a commando which had previously sent in to 
him in order to learn the terms of peace, accompanied him. Head-quarters 
and the mounted companies moved on June 6th to a camp near the Kraai 
River Bridge, where they were joined by A Company from Aliwal. On 
the 7th, C and E Companies moved to Aliwal by order of the Commandant 
there. The two companies, numbering a hundred men, proceeded on the 
8th to the Jamestown Road Picquet there to await the arrival of Boers 
coming in to surrender. These arrived at ten o’clock on that morning and 
filing past the Rangers’ two companies were conducted to their camp where 
they were formally admitted as British subjects. C and E Companies 
rejoined Head-quarters in the evening, and that night, for the first time for 
over two and a half years, outposts were dispensed with. 

The strength of the Rangers at the conclusion of hostilities was as 
follows: With Head-quarters at Kraai River Camp, 18 officers, 1 chaplain, 
I civil surgeon and 394 rank and file; at Aliwal North, 1 officer and 139 
rank and file ; at Myburg blockhouses, 18 rank and file ; on the Blockhouse 
Line from Bethulie Bridge to Aliwal, 3 officers and 117 rank and file. Total: 
22 officers, I civil surgeon, 1 chaplain, 668 N.C.O.’s and men. 

The casualties of the Battalion in the South African War were as follows : 
Officers (died or wounded), 18. N.C.O.’s and men (killed or died of 
wounds, accidents, or disease, 116: wounded or accidentally injured, 262) 
—total, 378. Prisoners of war: Officers, 3; N.C.O’s and men, 32: total, 
35. Grand total, 431. 

This, toconclude, is a summary of the services of the battalion in the 
South African War. In the two and a half years during which it was 
on active service in South Africa, it had fought and marched throughout 
the heat of a Natal summer and was then brought round to Cape Colony 
to take part in frustrating the attempts of the Boers to invade the Colony. 
The battalion was then ordered up the Western Border to assist in the 
Relief of Mafeking, and afterwards shared in the incessant marching across 
the Western Transvaal and the occupation of Lichtenburg, Ventersdorp 
and Krugersdorp. Harassing operations to the east and south-east of 
Pretoria were then the lot of the Rangers, after which followed, until 
December 1900, a short spell of garrison duty on the line. Cape Colony 
next claimed the battalion again and it was hurried south to Aliwal North 
to deal with parties of the enemy threatening to invade the Colony, from 
which time to the end of hostilities the Rangers operated in the Orange 
Free State and Cape Colony. On foot or mounted, the battalion was 
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continuously employed in the harassing and toilsonie work which character- 
ized the guerrilla operations in Cape Colony and Orange Free State 
during the last eighteen months of the war. Comparatively few men were 
employed in blockhouse duty, these being generally from the dismounted 
companies, and the battalion continued to operate in the field down to the 
actual conclusion of hostilities. In the two and a half years the battalion 
marched 4,7744 miles, operating in Natal, Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State, and the Transvaal.* Ever willing, ever cheerful, always gallant in 
the face of the enemy, the soldiers of The.Connaught Rangers ever proved 
themselves throughout the whole period of the South African War deter- 
mined to maintain untarnished the good name, the high reputation, the 
great traditions, of the regiment, as handed down to them from their 
ancestors who won immortal fame under Wellington. 


CASUALTIES. 
1899—1902. 

OFFICERS : 

Wounded , ; . : S317 

Died of Disease . ‘ : . ox 

Prisoners of War . : ‘ : @ = é. :@E 
OTHER RANKS: : 

Killed in Action or Died of Wounds. 64 

Accidentally Killed. ; ; - 2 

Accidentally Drowned . é . 2 

Died of Disease ‘ . 48 . - x16 

Wounded (with Battalion) ‘ . 257 

Wounded (with Mounted Infantry) 4 

Accidentally Injured ; : I 

Prisoners of War . : ‘ - 32 . - 204 

Grand Total . . 432 


For marches of the Battalion, with details of distances, see Appendix I. 


CHAPTER XXI 


JUNE 1902—JULY 1914. 


TRELAND 1903-7. INDIA 1907-14. 
PRESENTATION OF COLOURS BY THE KING AT DELHI. 


1902 

Rangers remained at Aliwal North after the conclusion of 

hostilities. The Reservists were sent home in drafts of about a 
hundred, in charge of the officers who had been longest in South 

Africa, with the result that at the end of July 1902, the battalion had been 
reduced to its usual time-serving men. Lieut.-Colonel M. G. Moore also 
went home on leave. He was later promoted to the command of the 
battalion he had led so long during the war. Major C. H. D. Cass, D.S.O., 
assumed temporary command until the arrival of Major A. W. H. Bell on 
November 2nd. Major N. A. D. Barton arrived from Pretoria on November 
7th and took command at Burghersdorp, whither the Rangers had moved 
on September 17th. The battalion was inspected at Burghersdorp on 
November 13th and 14th by Major-General Sir H. H. Settle, K.C.B., D.S.O., 
and Colonel T. E. Hickman, D.S.O., Commanding Middelburg District, 
who complimented Major Barton on its appearance and drill. Camp was 
struck on November 17th, the Rangers marching through Burghersdorp to 
camp about a mile south-west, near the 6th Regiment Mounted Infantry. 


1903 

The strength of the battalion on January 1st 1903 was as follows: 
Officers, 32; warrant officers, 2; sergeants, 34; drummers, 2; corporals, 
26; rank and file, 268. Total, 364. 

The Rangers remained at Burghersdorp until January 26th 1903 when 
they left for Cape Town, and on January 28th embarked in the transport 
Staffordshire for England. It was three years and three months since their 
arrival in South Africa. 

Southampton was reached on February 16th, and proceeding the same 
day, the battalion reached their peace station, Mullingar, on the 17th. 
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Three detail companies numbering nearly 400 were already quartered at 
Mullingar. These had been attached to a Provisional Battalion and had 
been moved to Mullingar in anticipation of the arrival of the rst Battalion. 
Captain P. T. Horton gave up the Adjutancy on February 17th,on the 
expiration of his appointment, and was succeeded by Captain J. L. J. 
Conry, D.S.O. On May 15th the battalion went by train to Finner Camp, 
Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal, for musketry and field training, and thence 
on July 23rd, to Belfast, to line the streets on the occasion of the King’s 
visit. 

On Sunday July 26th, Major-General E. P. Leach, V.C., C.B. (Com- 
manding the Ninth Division, Third Army Corps), presented South African 
medals to The Connaught Rangers on the parade ground of the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers at Holywood Barracks. The battalion was formed up in the 
centre, with the 1st Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers on the right and 
the Royal Irish Fusiliers on the left. General Leach, who expressed the 
regret of the Duke of Connaught at being unable personally to present the 
medals, congratulated the Rangers on earning their medals so gallantly, 
and also on having their comrades in the Relief of Ladysmith on their 
right, and their old friends the Royal Irish Fusiliers on their left. On July 
27th the battalion lined the streets of Belfast and furnished the King’s 
Guard of Honour at the Show Grounds, under Captain W. A. Hamilton and 
Lieutenants Lloyd and Wratislaw. It returned to Finner Camp on July 
29th. 

Four companies made up to war strength proceeded to Castlepollard, 
Co. Westmeath, on August 31st for manceuvres, leaving a detachment at 
Finner Camp. A continual downpour of rain made the manceuvre operations 
very uncomfortable work and the battalion and detachment returned to 
Mullingar on September 15th. 

It was unanimously resolved after the return of the Rangers from South 
Africa to confer the permanent honorary membership of the mess on officers 
attached to the battalion during the South African War. The names of 
those so honoured were: Major J. H. Curtis, R.A.M.C.; Captain P. M. 
Dove, The Sherwood Foresters (Notts and Derby Regt.) ; Captain G. E. F. 
Fitzgerald, The Bedford Regiment; Lieutenant E. M. Woulfe-Flanagan, 
The East Surrey Regiment ;* The Rev S. W. Dawes, O.S.B., Chaplain ; 
Dr. J. Ferguson Lees, M.D., Civil-Surgeon. 

A draft of 2 sergeants, I corporal, 1 drummer and 75 privates was 
despatched to reinforce the 2nd Battalion in India on October 16th. An 


_ ® Lieutenant Woulfe-Flanagan, formerly Captain 5th Connaught Rangers, was com- 
Tale ctth as 2nd Lieut. East Surrey Regiment, September 8th 1900, and promoted to Lieutenant 
I 1902. 
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order had arrived for 276 privates to be sent, but with the large number 
of men enlisted for three years’ colour service it was impossible to comply. 
The battalion was inspected on October 15th by Major-General Leach, 
who expressed himself well satisfied with its efficiency and state. The 
total effective strength at that time was 742. The remarks of the Field- 
Marshal, the Duke of Connaught, Commanding the Third Army Corps, on 
General Leach’s report, communicated subsequently, were as follows : 


‘‘ His Royal Highness is pleased at receiving so satisfactory a report, 
especially as regards musketry. He trusts that the full amount of 
signallers will be trained by next year and is glad to note that sema- 
phore signalling is being taken up.”’ 


On November roth a telegram was sent by the battalion to welcome 
home their comrades of the Irish Brigade, the 2nd Battalion Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers, who arrived at Buttevant from Aden. In reply a most cordial 
telegram was received. 


1904 

On February 4th 1904, a draft of r sergeant, 1 corporal and 71 privates 
was despatched to India to reinforce the 2nd Battalion. The strength of 
the 1st Battalion on January Ist 1904 was: 29 officers, 2 warrant officers, 
819 rank and file; making up a total of 82r. 

The battalion was inspected by the Duke of Connaught on March 24th 
and His Royal Highness expressed himself well pleased with its appearance. 
“‘ Field service dress ’’ was worn on this occasion. 

Captain P. T. Horton, who had given up the adjutancy of the battalion 
only in the previous year, died suddenly at Mullingar on April 15th. He 
had joined on June 28th 1890 and had served continuously with the 
battalion ever since. He was a general favourite, besides being in every 
way a first-class soldier. He was buried at Mullingar with military honours. 

The third draft since the arrival of the battalion in Ireland was despatched 
to the 2nd Battalion in India on Apmil 24th. It comprised 1 sergeant, 
2 corporals and 143 privates. 

The battalion early in the year received orders to March to Finner Camp, 
Ballyshannon, through the eastern portion of the province of Connaught, 
comprising the counties of Leitrim, Roscommon, and Sligo. Captain 
Jourdain and Second-Lieutenant Ruttledge were sent along the route in 
advance, early in May, to make arrangements and hire camping grounds, 
etc., and on June r8th the Rangers left Mullingar with 20 officers and 
520 other ranks. The march was made the more realistic and instructive 
by a squadron of the r9th Hussars being detailed to “‘ observe ” the move- 
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MULLINGAR —Ist BATTALION, WARRANT OFFICERS AND SERGEANTS. 
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ments of the Rangers, who acted as if moving through an enemy’s country. 
A party of some sixteen cyclists, under Lieutenant Davis of the Rangers, 
worked with the battalion for dealing with scouts of the Hussars and 
locating their parties. The operations were very instructive. Several men 
on both sides were captured. The Rangers reached their summer quarters 
at Finner Camp on July 1st. The country people throughout the march 
entertained the regiment with hospitality, while the men of the battalion, 
for their part, behaved in a most exemplary manner. All were accorded 
an enthusiastic reception everywhere. The itinerary was as follows: 
June r18th—Multyfarnham, 9 miles; June r9th—(Sunday); June zoth— 
Edgeworthstown, 10} miles; June 21st—Longford, 9 miles; June 22nd— 
Dromod, rz miles; June 23rd—Carrick-on-Shannon, 11 miles; June 24th 
—Boyle, 8 miles; June 25th—Hollybrook, 9 miles; June 26th—(Sunday) ; 
June 27th—Collooney, 11 miles; June 28th—Dromohaire, 11 miles; June 
z9th—Manorhamilton, 9 miles; June 30th—Kinlough, 13 miles; July 
1st—Finner Camp, 6 miles. 

The Rangers remained at Finner Camp until August 31st, when they 
moved by train to Mullingar, leaving a musketry detachment. On 
September 2nd four companies at war strength marched out 7 miles 
to Churchtown Camp to take part in manceuvres under Major-General Leach. 
The 1st Battalion Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers occupied the same camp 
together with a battery R.F.A., and a troop of cavalry. The manceuvres, 
which included only troops of the Ninth Division and some cavalry and 
artillery, terminated on September 16th, when the battalion returned to 
Mullingar. The weather during the manceuvres was not good, though not 
so hopeless as in the previous year. 

Major-General Leach inspected the Rangers on September 16th and 
reported very satisfactorily on its efficiency. The strength at the time was: 
Officers, 24; warrant officers, 2; sergeants and rank and file, 706 (149 
Short of establishment). 

A draft of r sergeant, I corporal and 79 privates was despatched to the 
2nd Battalion on October 4th. It was largely composed of men of three 
years’ colour-service not desirous to extend their service. 

General Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., visited Mullingar on October 
6th, accompanied by his Chief Staff Officer, and inspected the barracks. 


1905 
The beginning of January 1905 found the 1st Battalion still at Mullingar. 
Its strength was 23 officers, 2 warrant officers, and 687 rank and file. 
Under a special Army Order of December 21st 1904, later confirmed by 
Army Order No. 3 of 1905, the following Honorary Distinctions were granted 
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to the regiment to commemorate the campaign in South Africa and were 
ordered to be borne on the Colours. 


“‘SoutH AFRICA 1899-1902.” 
** RELIEF OF LADYSMITH.” 


Two drafts were despatched to the 2nd Battalion in India early in the 
year, on January 20th—1r sergeant, I corporal and 55 privates ; on February 
r8th—1 sergeant and 28 privates. 

Major-General Leach made his farewell inspection on February 16th. 
While complimenting the Rangers on their good turn-out, he informed them 
that they were, in his opinion, the best regiment in the Belfast District in 
1904. 

On April 15th, Lieutenant A. M. Livingstone, who had obtained his 
commission in the Rangers from the Imperial Yeomanry during the South 
African War, an officer popular with all ranks, was killed while hunting 
near Mullingar. 

The drafts which began to arrive from the depét now included men 
enlisted for nine years’ colour-service, in order to meet the difficulty of 
finding suitable men for the 2nd Battalion in India. 

In Army Orders of January 1905 the Districts and Depédts in Ireland 
were divided into two groups, called respectively the ‘‘ North of Ireland ” 
and the “‘ South of Ireland,”’ grouped regimentally in districts. The depét 
at Galway was included in the South of Ireland District, under Brigadier- 
General L. G. Brooke, C.B., who commanded the 88th Regimental District 
at Galway. The Record Office was now removed to Cork. 

The battalion again moved to Finner Camp for musketry and field 
training at the end of June, and was inspected there on July zoth by Brigadier- 
General F. S. F. Stokes, Commanding the 17th Brigade at Belfast, which 
included the Rangers. After two months at Finner Camp, the battalion 
returned to Mullingar. Major N. A. D. Barton, Second-in-Command, 
was placed on retired pay in November and left the battalion, greatly to 
the regret of all ranks. 


1906 
The strength on January Ist 1906 was 22 officers, 2 warrant officers 
and 621 rank and file. Captain J. L. J. Conry, D.S.O., gave up the Adjutancy 
of the 1st Battalion on February 18th, and was succeeded by Lieutenant 
C. J. O'Sullivan. 
An experimental mobilization was carried out by the battalion from 
February 16th to the 23rd after which it was inspected by Brigadier-General 
Stokes who reported most favourably. 
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Major Gore proceeded to Galway on February 28th to take over command 
of the regimental depét in place of Major Chamier, who rejoined the 
battalion as Second-in-Command. A draft of x corporal and 39 men was 
sent to the 2nd Battalion on February 27th. A, F, G and H Companies 
proceeded to Castlebar for company training on March ist, returning to 
Head-quarters on the 31st. Colonel M. G. Moore gave up command of the 
battalion on July 16th and was succeeded by Lieut.-Colonel H. D. Chamier. 
The following farewell order was issued by Colonel Moore : 


“‘ After more than thirty years’ service in the Connaught Rangers, 
Colonel Moore bids his old Regiment good-bye with great regret. He 
wishes to thank the officers, warrant officers, N.C. officers and men for 
the constant support they have accorded him during the five and a 
half years he has commanded them. It is this support which has 
made his position so very easy and so free from anxiety. He hopes 
from time to time to see the Regiment again, but in any case, it will 
be always in his mind and its welfare will be his constant prayer.” 


1907 

Major G. L. Hobbs, who had joined the battalion from Adjutant of 
Volunteers in India on October 6th 1906, was posted to command the 
Regimental depét at Galway on February 16th, vice Major Gore, retired 
from the service. 

The Rangers being under orders to proceed to Malta in March, the details 
not proceeding thither, left Mullingar for the Provisional Battalion at 
Tidworth on February 19th, under Lieutenant A. G. Moutray and Second- 
Lieutenant H. R. Pelly. The battalion was inspected on March Ist by 
Brigadier-General V. J. Dawson, C.V.O., at Mullingar in khaki drill clothing, 
previous toembarkation. There were present 20 officers, 2 warrant officers, 
475 rank and file. The advance party left Mullingar on March 11th for 
Southampton, and the main body on March 12th. The Rangers sailed 
from Southampton for Malta on March 13th in H.M. transport Braemar 
Castile, having on board 19 officers and 484 other ranks, 5I women, 57 
children. They disembarked at Malta on March 23rd and were stationed 
at Verdala Barracks, where they were inspected on April 25th in review 
order by Major-General F. S. F. Stokes, C.V.O., Commanding the Infantry 
Brigade, Malta. The General complimented the Rangers upon having 
obtained such a good report while in the 17th Brigade. The Rangers were 
again inspected on April 26th, this time by General Sir C. Mansfield Clarke, 
G.C.B., Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Malta. There were present 
on parade 19 officers, 2 warrant officers, and 442 rank and file. On April 
15th the battalion marched to the Marsa where the troops at Malta were 
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inspected by King Edward VII and Queen Alexandra. The same evening 
the Rangers furnished a guard of honour to His Majesty at the Custom 
House, under Captain W. A. Hamilton. 

The battalion proceeded from Verdala Barracks to St. George’s Barracks, 
Pembroke Camp, on April 30th, for musketry, and thence to Mellilha 
Camp for field firing on May 22nd, returning to Verdala Barracks on June 
4th. On November 2oth Lieut.-General H. F. Grant, C.B., who had suc- 
ceeded Sir Mansfield Clarke as Governor and Commander-in-Chief at Malta, 
inspected the battalion and expressed himself as well pleased. Major- 
General Stokes, Commanding the Infantry Brigade, also inspected it again 
on November 25th. In connection with that the following letter was received 
from the Brigade Office : 


‘“‘ The G.O.C. Infantry Brigade was much pleased at his inspection 
of the Battalion yesterday. The men turned out well, handled their 
arms and drilled smartly. The Barrack rooms at his inspection the 
G.O.C. found very clean. The messing was particularly good, and the 
men’s comfort well looked after.” 


The battalion was supplied on October r1th with the brown leather 
bandolier (pattern 1908) equipment. 


1908 

The Duke of Connaught, who had arrived in Malta as High Commissioner 
in the Mediterranean, inspected The Connaught Rangers on January 16th 
1908, following on which, on February 27th, the battalion left Malta for 
Karachi, India. It took passage in the transport Rewa: strength—ofhcers, 
24; warrant officers, 2; N.C.O.’s and men, 358; women, 37; children, 
43. A draft from the Provisional Battalion at Tidworth embarked with 
the regiment, its strength being 3 officers, 72 N.C.O.’s and men, 5 women, 
8 children. 

Karachi was reached on March 11th and the battalion proceeded (except 
one company) for Kalka, where it arrived two days later. The company 
from Karachi and a draft of 1 officer, and 599 other ranks, from the znd Bat- 
talion, left in India on the 2nd Battalion quitting the country, joined at 
Kalka on March 14th, and on the next day the battalion marched from Kalka 
to Dagshai, 19 miles. Brigadier-General F. S. Garrett, C.B., D.S.O., Com- 
manding the Sirhind Brigade, inspected the battalion there on April 4th. 
Its strength was: 30 officers, 2 warrant officers and 1,027 other ranks. The 
Rangers however had no sooner settled down at Dagshai when, owing to 
the Molimand rising, they were ordered, at one in the morning of May ist, 
to be prepared to move to Rawal Pindi at fourteen hours’ notice. The 
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advance party left for Umballa at two that afternoon to take over mobiliza- 
tion equipment and Captain Hack and twenty-five N.C.O.’s and men left 
for Rawal Pindi on the day after to take over barracks. The battalion 
itself marched from Dagshai for Kalka at one on the morning of May 2nd 
and arrived on May 6th at Rawal Pindi where it was quartered in the West 
Ridge Barracks. The strength was: 26 officers, including 1 R.A.M.C. 
attached ; 2 warrant officers ; 812 N.C.O.’sand men. The party at Umballa 
was picked up en route. At Rawal Pindi the Rangers were inspected on 
May 8th by Colonel C. E. Johnson, Commanding the Rawal Pindi Brigade. 
One man died of cholera on May 12th, but there were no further deaths. 
The Rangers remained at Rawal Pindi until the conclusion of the Mohmand 
Campaign, and on June 6th started back for Dagshai, arriving on the 8th. 
The heat during the journey was excessive and the troops suffered severely, 
the temperature in the train rising to 120° Fahrenheit. Half the battalion 
proceeded to Solon for field firing on September 26th, returning to Head- 
quarters on October 3rd, when the other half went there. They returned on 
the roth. | 

The Rangers left Dagshai on November 16th for Umballa by march 
route, arriving on November 20th. They proceeded on manceuvres next 
day and returned on November 28th. Two drafts were sent home on 
the following dates: October znd, 49 N.C.O.’s and men by the troopship 
Rohilla, from Karachi; November 12th, 29 N.C.O.’s and men by the Rewa, 
also from Karachi. On the other hand a reinforcing draft of 63 N.C.O.’s 
and men joined at Umballa on December 11th. 


1909 

The battalion was inspected at Umballa on January 4th and 5th by 
Major-General J. B. Woon, C.B., Commanding the Sirhind Brigade. The 
strength was : 29 officers, 2 warrant officers, 1,001 N.C.O.’s and men. The 
battalion left Umballa on March 26th for Dagshai by march route, arriving 
on the 31st. Major G. L. Hobbs who had been commanding the regimental 
depét exchanged with Major W. S. Sarsfield, recently promoted, and joined 
at Dagshai on April 2nd. Major Sarsfield had assumed command of the 
depét at Galway on February 23rd. A draft, which had been detained 
in quarantine at Karachi, joined on April 2nd. It comprised 1 officer, 1 
sergeant, 4 corporals and 27 privates. On April 2oth Major-General T. D. 
Pilcher, C.B., Commanding the Sirhmd Brigade, inspected the battalion. 
In his address he deplored the large number of courts martial, but praised 
the fine physique and splendidly healthy appearance of the men. 

In June Captain W. S. Brancker, R.F.A., Brigade-Major of the Presidency 
Brigade, brought to the notice of Colonel Chamier the neglected state of 
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the graves of men of the 1st Battalion in a small burying ground at Gnathong 
in Sikkim: five graves of N.C.O.’s and men of the Rangers who had died 
during the occupation of the territory between 1889 and 1890. A central 
monument, suggested by Captain Brancker and approved by Colonel Chamier, 
was erected. 

On August 14th the barracks occupied by the Rangers were inspected 
by Major-General A. A. Pearson, C.B., Commanding the Third Lahore 
Division, who dined with the officers the same evening. 

The Rangers on September 6th marched down to Humarhatti, the 
railway station at Dagshai, and lined the road to await the arrival of Lord 
Kitchener, who passed through on his departure from India on relinquishing 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. Lord Kitchener’s motor-car passed slowly 
through the ranks, while the men presented arms and the band played 
*“‘ Auld Lang Syne ’’; the men afterwards cheered. The following telegram 
was received next day: 


“* Kalka, September 6th. Officer Commanding Connaught Rangers, 
Dagshai. Chief asks me to say that he will be very glad if you will 
convey to all ranks his grateful appreciation of their hearty send-off, 
and he wishes much prosperity and good luck to all Connaught Rangers. 
Military Secretary, Chief.”’ 


The battalion proceeded on hill manceuvres from September 22nd to 
25th, spending one night at Dharmpur and two at Sabathu in bivouac. On 
November tst it left Dagshai by march route, for Umballa, which was 
reached on November 4th. A detachment was left at Dagshai. Winter 
training and manoeuvres commenced on November 8th, the battalion 
leaving Umballa with the other troops of the Sirhmd Brigade for Ludhiana, 
where it remained from 13th to 26th November. A detachment was left 
at Umballa on the departure of the battalion. The battalion marched 
from Ludhiana on November 26th for the Divisional manceuvres in the 
neighbourhood of Dasuya. It returned to Jullundur on December 8th 
and proceeded by train to Umballa on the 11th. 

Capt. Deacon took up the adjutantcy on February 18th 1909, in suc- 
cession to Lieutenant O’Sullivan (Captain July 14th 1909). 

On the appointment of Acting-Paymaster being abolished on November 
6th 1909, Lieutenant H. J. Nolan-Ferrall, then holding the appointment, 
returned to duty as company officer. During this period, between October 
26th 1909 and March roth 1910, eight small drafts, comprising 134 N.C.O.’s 
and men, were sent to England. One warrant officer and 124 N.C.O.’s and 
men joined between December 2nd 1909 and March 4th 1g10. 
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1910 

The Rangers were again inspected on January 17th r910 at Umballa 
by Major-General Pilcher. The strength at the inspection was: 27 officers 
and 1,089 other ranks. 

At the Umballa Boxing Tournament (Sirhind Brigade), held on January 
15th, the battalion carried off the Cup for the unit gaining highest marks. 

Shortly before the battalion left Mullingar in March 1907 Captain A. D. 
O’Carroll, R.A.M.C., was attached to the Rangers. He continued to be so 
until March 23rd r910. During those three years, over ninety per cent of 
the men were inoculated against enteric fever under his supervision. Of 
the three men who were all that died of enteric in the three years none 
had been inoculated. The Connaught Rangers were on June 3rd specially 
complimented by the Commander-in-Chief for the large number of men 
who had voluntarily accepted inoculation. Forty-six only had refused 
to undergo it. Seven other units were similarly complimented. The 
Rangers marched from Umballa on March 28th for Dagshai, arriving on the 
31st. 

Colonel Chamier handed over the battalion to Major Chichester on July 
15th, on completion of his period of command, and proceeded to Bombay 
en route to England. He was given a hearty ‘“‘ send-off” by the men. 
The Colonel on leaving caused the following order to be published : 


‘“‘In bidding farewell to the Regiment he has had the honour of 
serving in for upwards of twenty-seven years, Colonel Chamier wishes 
to thank all officers, N.C.O.’s and men for their assistance and support 
during the tenure of his command, and to wish them, one and all, 
every prosperity and success in the future.” 


Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Ford-Hutchinson, D.S.O., was appointed to the 
command on July 16th roro. He arrived and assumed command on 
October 5th. 

On October 27th telegraphic orders were received for the battalion to 
proceed to Patiala on October 31st, 800 strong, to act in conjunction with 
O Battery R.H.A. and the rst King’s Dragoon Guards as escort to the 
Viceroy (The Earl of Minto), who was about to visit the State to instal the 
young Maharajah on the Gadi. It started accordingly on October 30th— 
strength, rg officers, 777 warrant officers, N.C.O.’s and men—and arrived 
at Patiala next morning. An officer and 30 privates who had been on a 
mounted infantry course joined it at Umballa and Major Murray rejoined 
from leave at Patiala. The Rangers went into camp at Patiala, where 
during their stay all ranks were guests of the Maharajah. Lord Minto 
arrived on November 3rd. The Rangers furnished a hundred men, under 
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Major W. A. Hamilton, to line the ground during His Excellency’s review 
of the Patiala Imperial Service Troops, and also Guards of Honour, under 
Major S. J. Murray and Captain J. M. B. Wratislaw respectively, at the 
Durbar Hall for the installation, and at the Baradhari where His Excellency 
received the visit of the Maharajah. The Viceroy before his departure sent 
for Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson and in conversation recalled that at 
Bombay on his arrival to assume the Viceroyalty he had been received by 
a Guard of Honour of the 2nd Battalion of the Rangers under command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson, then Major. Hecomplimented the Lieut.- 
Colonel on the very fine appearance of the officers, N.C.O.’s and men 
forming the two Guards of Honour and the party on duty at the review 
ground. The following letter was afterwards received from the Viceroy’s 
Military Secretary : 

‘“‘ His Excellency has directed me to ask you to insert a paragraph 
in your regimental orders to the effect that he much appreciated the 
smart turn-out of the Guards of Honour furnished by your Battalion 
at Patiala. The Viceroy much regretted that it was not possible to 
arrange for The Connaught Rangers to take a more public part in 
the proceedings, but is certain that you and your officers understand 
the situation.” 


The words “‘ the situation,”’ it should be explained, referred to the exis- 
tence of a considerable amount of disaffection among the Patiala Imperial 
Service Troops, owing to the sudden dismissal of their Commander-in-Chief 
—General Pretum Singh—and his removal from Patiala territory by order 
of the Viceroy. The men of the Rangers who remained in camp on Novem- 
ber 3rd, owing to that each carried forty rounds of ball ammunition (as 
did the troops actually on duty) and were held in readiness all that forenoon 
to turn out at a moment’s notice. 

The battalion marched from Patiala on November 5th, to Mogal-Ki-Sirai, 
a distance of 25 miles, and thence to Umballa, 12 miles farther on. It 
encamped on the ground south-west of the Cantonment Station, on the 
exact ground it had occupied twenty-five years previously. A small 
detachment was sent to Dagshai on November gth to garrison the station 
until the arrival of the 3rd Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 

On November 18th the battalion was for the third time inspected by 
Major-General Pilcher. These are the words of his address on the occasion : 


‘“‘Connaught Rangers, when I first met you a little over a year 
ago at Dagshai, you had not been behaving very well. I asked you 
then to turn over a new leaf. I asked your Colonel, too, to remit any 
punishment that he had given, so that you might start afresh. My 
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action has been justified, you have behaved very well. It has not 
been my fortune to take you on active service, but I should have 
liked to have taken you, and if we had gone, I have no doubt you 
would have distinguished yourselves. I hope we shall meet again in 
the future, and I hope it will be my luck to take you on service then.” 


The Rangers left Umballa on November roth, by train, for Ferozepore, 
arriving the same night. They relieved the 2nd Battalion Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, who left the following night for Quetta. 

In August, information was received that Captain W. S. Brancker and 
Mr. Dennis Hickley, State Engineer, Sikkim, had visited the monument 
at Gnathong, which was then in position. A photograph was taken and 
placed in the Digest of Services. 

By Army Order No. 218, dated September 1910, the Honorary Distinction 


** PYRENEES ” 


was granted to The Connaught Rangers, to be borne upon their Colours 
and appointments in recognition of services rendered during the engage- 
ment specified.* 

This historic entry also appeared in Battalion Orders on October 17th: 


‘‘Compliments. The following translation of a telegram sent by 
Colonel Mesquita, Portuguese Army, to the Army Council is pub- 
lished for information : 

‘‘* The Commandant and officers of the 8th Infantry Regiment 
send congratulations to the 88th and 45th British Regiments, who 
with our 8th Regiment distinguished themselves in the famous bayonet 
charge at the Memorable Battle of Buxico.’ 

‘To this the Army Council replied by wire as follows: 

““*The Army Council render their warmest thanks for cordial 
telegram, which they will have the greatest pleasure in communicating 
to the Regiments concerned.’ ”’ 


Cordial greetings were also received by the battalion from the officers 
of the 8th Portuguese Infantry and the officers of the New South Wales 
Irish Rifles. 


I9II 


Six companies (A and B, being on detachment at the Fort, Ferozepore) 
were inspected at Gough Barracks, Ferozepore, on January 12th by Major- 
General C. G. M. Fasken, C.B., Commanding the Ferozepore Brigade. He 
J * The nents ** Pyrenees ”” was obtained through the exertions of Captain H. F. N. 

EE 
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presented on parade medals for Long Service and Good Conduct and expressed 
his gratification that one of his first acts in regard to the Rangers was of 
such a pleasant description. The strength was 30 officers (including three 
*‘ attached ’’), 2 warrant officers and 902 non-commissioned officers and men. 

On Monday January 24th six companies left Ferozepore for brigade 
training with the Lahore Garrison, returning on February 2nd. 

One warrant officer and 137 N.C.O.’s and men left between October 6th 
Ig10 and March 30th rg9rr and r2r N.C.O.’s and men landed in India on 
January 25th 1911 from the 2nd Battalion, on posting to the rst Battalion. 

On April 17th, the main body of the Head-quarters wing left Ferozepore 
by train to Rawal Pindi, for the move to Lower Gharial in the Murree Hills 
for the summer, reaching Rawal Pindi on April 18th and Lower Gharial 
on the 23rd. There they were inspected on June 26th (together with 
the Northumberland Fusiliers and Royal Sussex) by the G.O.C. Northern 
Army—Lieut.-General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. After 
inspecting each battalion the General shook hands with the officers, whom 
he had not met before. The three regiments afterwards marched past. 

Captain C. E. Hack took up the adjutancy on June gth IgII, in succession 
to Captain Deacon, promoted to Field rank. 

The Head-quarters wing left Gharial on October 26th, by march route to 
Rawal Pindi, going on thence by train to Ferozepore, where it arrived 
on October 31st. The whole battalion left for Delhi for the Durbar on 
November 24th. The strength for Delhi was 25 officers and 700 other ranks. 

At Delhi on December 4th, a Guard of Honour, consisting of x colour- 
sergeant, 1 sergeant and 48 rank and file, under Captain Truell and Lieutenant 
Ovens (with the Regimental Colour), was posted at Kingsway Station for 
the arrival of the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal. When Their Majesties the 
King and Queen arrived at Selimgarh Station on December 7th, the Rangers 
lined a portion of the Chandni Chauk on both sides of the road, two deep. 
On the arrival of Their Majesties at the station a salute of rox battery 
salvos was fired and the troops lining the route fired a feu-de-jote. Two 
selected privates of the Rangers were sent to the station, and a selected 
detachment of 1 colour-sergeant and 16 privates was sent to the Fort. The 
Rangers were on parade from 5.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. The Rangers on 
December 8th furnished a Guard of Honour, consisting of 2 colour-sergeants, 
2 sergeants and 96 rank and file under Captain Alexander, with Lieutenants 
Howard and Irvine, for the Governor-General on his paying return visits 
to certain reigning chiefs. 

On December 11th, the presentation of Colours took place, on which 
day the following regiments had the honour of receiving new Colours from 
His Majesty the King: 
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rst Battalion Northumberland Fusiliers. 
1st Battalion Durham Light Infantry. 
2nd Battalion The Black Watch. 

Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. 
2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

Ist Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 
Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 


The regiments were formed up in a hollow square as follows : 


The Northumberland Fusiliers and the Durham Light Infantry formed 
the right face, the Black Watch, Seaforth Highlanders and Gordon High- 
landers the centre face, and the Highland Light Infantry and the 1st Battalion 
of the Rangers the left face: each battalion being in quarter column. Major- 
General J. C. Young, Commanding the Rawal Pindi Infantry Brigade, was 
in command of the parade. 

The order of the ceremony was as follows: 

Officers and Colours having taken post in review order, His Majesty 
inspected the parade. One big drum and one side drum from each regiment 
was then placed in the square. The drums of the Rangers were placed in 
front, the drums of the two English regiments in line behind those of the 
Rangers and the drums of the Scottish regiments behind those of the 
English regiments, the whole forming a triangle with the Rangers’ drums 
as its apex. The Rangers’ new Colours, borne by the two senior Colour- 
Sergeants, were next borne to the drums, uncased, and then draped over the 
drums by Majors G. L. Hobbs and S. J. Murray. 

The Colours were then consecrated ; those of the Rangers by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Agra. After the consecration ceremony the two 
officers for the new Colours, Lieutenants Callaghan and Moutray, the two 
senior Majors (Major Hobbs and Murray) and the Commanding Officer, 
Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson, took post behind the pile of drums. The 
Majors having taken up the new Colours, each party of Majors and subalterns 
advanced in slow time to within ten paces of the King, and formed in three 
lines facing His Majesty. All the Commanding Officers formed in line, 
in front of the drums of the Rangers. Each party in succession then 
advanced. The senior Majors with the King’s Colours, placed themselves 
each on His Majesty’s left, facing him. The second senior Majors, carrying 
the Regimental Colours, placed themselves each on the King’s right, also 
facing him. The two subalterns halted one pace in front of the King. Each 
senior Major then handed the King’s Colour to His Majesty, from whom 
the senior subaltern of each regiment received it, sinking on his knee as he 
did so. In like manner the second senior Major handed his Regimental 
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Colour to His Majesty, and the second senior subaltern received it, similarly 
sinking on the nght knee. Both subalterns of each regiment then rose 
together and the Majors saluted with the right hand. Each set of four 
then moved to the right and returned to their position behind the drums. 

The Commanding Officers now advanced in slow time, and each received 
a written and signed address from His Majesty. They had previously 
been collectively addressed by the King. The Commanding Officers then 
took up their positions behind the piled drums. On a roll of drums, each 
Colour party with the new Colours, and the Commanding Officers, formed 
towards its battalion, and marched in slow time, the massed bands playing 
the Grenadier March, to fifteen paces in front of the old Colours. The old 
Colours of The Connaught Rangers, carried by Second-Lieuts. Small and 
Thomas, under a general salute, the bands playing “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
were next marched in slow time to the rear of the battalion and cased. 
Finally, the new Colours were marched into position under a general salute, 
the bands playing ‘‘ God save the King.” A Royal salute was given and 
three cheers for the King, and three for the Queen followed, after which 
His Majesty left the parade. 

The address handed to the Commanding Officer of The Connaught 
Rangers was as follows: 


‘“‘ Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson, Officers, Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and men of the rst Battalion The Connaught Rangers, I am very 
glad to have this opportunity of giving new Colours to your Battalion. 
The presentation of Colours is a solemn occasion in the history of a 
Regiment. For then you bid farewell to the old flag, which bears upon 
it the records of past achievements, receiving in return anew flag, upon 
which it lies with you to inscribe the names of future victories. Recall- 
ing with pride the deeds of those who have gone before, you look for- 
ward with hope into the coming days. Remember this is no common 
flag which I am committing to your keeping. A colour is a sacred 
ensign, ever by its inspiration, though no longer by its presence, a 
rallying point in battle. It is the emblem of duty; the outward sign 
of your allegiance to God, Your Sovereign, and country, to be looked 
up to, to be venerated, and to be passed down untarnished to succeeding 
generations. Just over a century ago you excited even Wellington 
to enthusiasm by your magnificent counter-attack at Bussaco. Twelve 
years ago you showed that ninety years had made no difference in 
your fighting spirit. Time has wrought many changes in war and you 
are not likely again to meet an enemy who will bring a Jingling Johnny 
into the field. But whatever the enemy opposed to you, I feel con- 
fident that The Connaught Rangers will still be such as they showed 
themselves in the Peninsular, in the Crimea, and in South Africa.” 
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This address was subsequently framed and adorned the officers’ mess 
of the battalion until the disbandment. 

The officers of the Rangers afterwards entertained some fifty guests, 
including the Commander-in-Chief (General Sir O’Moore Creagh, V.C., 
G.C.B.) and Sir Louis Dane, Lieut.-Governor of the Punjab. In proposing 
the health of The Regiment the Commander-in-Chief made the following 
speech : 

** Your Honour, Ladies and Gentlemen: It gives me great pleasure 
to be present to-day and to have the honour of asking you to join 
me in toasting The Connaught Rangers under their new Colours. I 
can indeed claim qualifications to be proposer of this toast. I believe 
I am the oldest Irish soldier at present serving on full pay. I am, 
moreover, a Clare man myself and have also family connections with 
this distinguished Regiment, my cousin the late Colonel Moore, V.C., 
having been Adjutant for fifteen years. It is unnecessary for me to 
recount the past glories of the Regiment as they are emblazoned on 
the old Colours which we have to-day seen replaced by the new Colours, 
entrusted to the battalion by the King-Emperor in person. But I 
cannot refrain from calling to mind the fine work done by the regiment 
in several actions during the last South African war, of which all Irish- 
men are so justly proud, and which clearly showed that The Connaught 
Rangers of to-day are ever ready and eager to emulate the deeds of 
their gallant forefathers, who left their bones with honour on every 
battlefield in Europe, from Paris to Belgrade. Given opportunity, we 
know that on these new Colours, in course of time, will be embroidered 
an equally brilliant and honourable record as adorned the old one ; 
and that the confidence reposed in the Regiment by His Majesty 
to-day will be more than justified. Ladies and Gentlemen, I give 
you, ‘The Connaught Rangers and their New Colours.’ ” 


The Commanding Officer replied as follows: 


“Your Honour, Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
gives me great pleasure on behalf of the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the battalion under my command, to return sincere 
thanks to you all for the kind way you have received the toast of His 
Excellency The Commander-in-Chief, and the remarks he has been 
good enough to make in connection therewith. I can assure you that 
we are all very proud that it has been our good fortune to receive our 
new Colours to-day from the hands of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
himself. I also think that the regiment as a whole has also been 
particularly fortunate this year, in that both the Ist and 2nd Batta- 
lions have had the honour of receiving new Colours from the hands 
of His Majesty personally, for it was only last summer that the 2nd 
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Battalion, now stationed at the Curragh, received theirs in the Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. Ladies and Gentlemen, I again thank you and we all 
trust that, with the help of God, we may behave as well in the future 
under our new Colours as we hope we did in the past under our old.” 


The Durbar took place on December 12th. On this day the battalion 
lined both sides of Kingsway in single rank, the position occupied being 
from the junction of the military road near Kingsway, south for a hundred 
and fifty paces, and north for eighty paces. In the Durbar amphitheatre 
itself, a selected detachment of sixty-eight men under command of Lieut.- 
Colonel Ford-Hutchinson and Lieutenants George and Von Stieglitz were 
allotted a position in the 3rd Lahore Division section of the Durbar Amphi- 
theatre. The party, being told off to the front row of the section, had a 
splendid view of the ceremonies. 

On December 13th a Guard of Honour of 2 colour-sergeants, 2 sergeants 
and 96 rank and file, under Captain W. N. S. Alexander, with Lieutenants 
Massy and Irwin (the latter carrying the Regimental Colour), was sent to 
the King’s Camp as a Guard of Honour to His Majesty on the occasion 
of the presentation of native officers. The battalion on the same day formed 
the King’s Guard, which was of the same strength as the Guard of Honour 
and was under command of Major W. A. Hamilton, with Lieutenants George 
and Von Stieglitz, the latter carrying the King’s Colour. 

On the afternoon of December 13th the Garden Party given by Their 
Majesties was held in the Fort. The Rangers, less those forming the Guard 
of Honour and the King’s Guard, lined Ridge road on both sides, in single 
rank. 

The review took place on December r4th, but owing to the King’s 
Guard and the Guard of Honour, mounted the previous day, not having 
been dismounted, the Rangers were weak m numbers and moreover without 
their Colours. His Majesty having inspected the line of troops, they 
marched past in line of quartercolumns. The Rangers were on the right of 
the 7th Brigade, the other regiments forming which were the 18th Infantry, 
Indian Army, 57th Wilde’s Rifles, F.F. and the 25th Punjabis (Indian 
Army). 

Their Majesties on December 15th received the Commanding Officers 
of the units that had provided escorts and Guards of Honour during the 
Royal visit, and also the Officers Commanding units, with which His Majesty 
was associated as Colonel-in-Chief. Each Commanding Officer had the 
honour of being presented to Their Majesties, and the King handed to each 
officer signed portraits of Their Majesties as mementos of the Coronation 
Durbar. 

On December 16th, when Their Majesties left Delhi, The Rangers lined 
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the portion of the Alipur road adjoining the Delhi Club compound, on 
both sides of the road in single rank. 

After the conclusion of the Royal visit, the battalion entrained for 
Ferozepore on the night of December 17th, the train leaving Delhi at one 
in the morning and arriving at Ferozepore at half-past ten a.m. Five 
officers, 2 warrant officers, and 112 N.C.O.’s and men received Delhi Durbar 
Coronation medals. 


1912 

The battalion was inspected by Brigadier-General R. G. Egerton, 
Commanding the Ferozepore Brigade, on January 8th 1912. The strength 
was : 29 Officers (including 2 attached), 2 warrant officers, 1,009 N.C.O.’s 
and men. 

Lieut.-General Sir Edward Hopton, K.C.B., Colonel of The Connaught 
Rangers since 1900, when he succeeded General Thackwell, died on January 
19th. He was succeeded by Major-General W. L. Dalrymple, C.B., on 
January 20th. Major-General Dalrymple had commanded the 1st Battalion 
from December 18th 1884 until placed on half-pay on June 30th 1887. 

July 22nd 1912 being the centenary of the Battle of Salamanca, a general 
holiday was observed. The drums played at retreat and the “ Jingling 
Johnny,” captured at Salamanca, was carried. 

The practice of specially commemorating the centenary of every action 
recorded on the Colours of The Connaught Rangers, as each came round, 
was a regimental custom that was found to arouse the keenest interest 
among the men, and which proved invaluable in maintaining the high 
sense of esprit de corps characteristic of the Rangers. ‘‘ In no regiment 
of the British Army,’’ said Lord Roberts to the Rangers in 1899, when 
addressing the 1st Battalion on the occasion of his inspection at Athlone 
on the eve of the Rangers leaving for the South African War, “is there 
finer esprit de corps—that backbone of the British Army.’”’ Each cen- 
tenary was notified in Battalion Orders and a summary account of the 
action was prepared and read to all ranks on parade, with special reference 
to the part taken by The Connaught Rangers in the engagement. Thus 
every man was taught to understand what each “ Battle Honour ”’ on his 
Colours stood for in the history of the regiment. 

The battalion left Ferozepore on November 2nd by march route for 
Paniput (strength—rg officers and 816 other ranks), to take part in brigade 
training and inter-brigade manceuvres, and also divisional training, 
and inter-divisional manceuvres. It left Paniput on December 9th 
for the inter-divisional manceuvres, which lasted to December 12th 
inclusive. 
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The following extract from Brigade Orders was published in Battalion 
Orders of December 14th: 


“The General Officer Commanding has much pleasure in announc- 
ing that both Lieut.-General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O., Commanding the Northern Army, who directed the recent 
inter-divisional manceuvres, and Major-General H. B. B. Watkis, 
C.B., Commanding the 3rd Division, have requested him to convey 
to all ranks in the 7th (Ferozepore) Brigade, their great admiration 
and appreciation of the excellent work performed by them during the 
past fortnight. The Brigadier-General Commanding the Brigade is, 
of course, personally cognizant with the hard work and occasional 
discomfort so cheerfully borne by the troops under his command and 
hereby wishes to convey to them his own most cordial thanks for the 
generous response which they have given to the frequent exacting 
demands which have been made on their physical and mental energies. 
He feels sure that should it be their good fortune to go on active ser- 
vice, no other Brigade could excel them in the performance of any 
task assigned to them.” 


The battalion began its homeward march on December 13th, and 
reached Ferozepore on the 30th : strength—zo officers and 742 other ranks. 

One hundred and twenty men were sent home during the trooping 
season IQII-I9I2. 

1913 

On January 25th 1913, the Ferozepore Brigade was inspected by Brigadier- 
General Egerton, and on January 27th, the General Officer Commanding 
the Division, Major-General H. B. B. Watkis, C.B., also inspected the 
brigade. The following complimentary orders were published in Brigade 
Orders of January 29th: 


“The General Officer Commanding the Brigade has much pleasure 
in announcing to the troops in the garrison that Major-General H. B. B. 
Watkis, C.B., Commanding 3rd (Lahore) Division, expressed his high 
appreciation of the turn-out and movement of the troops on parade 
on the 27th instant. The Brigadier-General takes the opportunity 
of congratulating all ranks on their performance, and wishes to express 
his own feelings of pride in being the Commander and comrade of 
such a fine body of troops.” 


The strength of the battalion on this date was: 28 officers, including 
2 attached ; 2 warrant officers, 987 N.C.O.’s and men. 

Major H. F. N. Jourdain, 2nd Battalion, assumed command of the 
depot at Galway on February 23rd. 
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On March 6th the Brigadier inspected the battalion at musketry, and 
on March roth he again inspected it on parade, going round the lines and 
the regimental institutes, and also inspecting the books of the battalion. 

A draft of eighty N.C.O.’s and men arrived on March gth from the home 
battalion. One hundred and sixteen men were sent home during the troop- 
ing season of I912—1913. 

A congratulatory message was received on March 17th from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which was much appreciated by all ranks. 

A letter was received from the War Office on May 5th informing the 
Officer Commanding that the Honour “ Nive” could not be granted to 
the regiment, as it had been decided not to extend the award to the infantry 
units of the Third and Fourth Divisions of the Peninsular Army. 

When the battalion was quartered in Rawal Pindi in May 1908, the 
church in West Ridge lines which the Roman Catholics attended was 
greatly in need of an altar. In 1911 a subscription list was opened in the 
Rangers and Rs. 418 8 ans. were subscribed for the altar. That cost 
Rs. 487 14 ans., and the Commanding Officer paid the balance, Rs. 69 6 ans. 
out of regimental funds. The altar is made of teak and bears a brass 
plate with an inscription. 

The detachment of three companies (A, B and H) which had been 
stationed in Mankote Barracks, Dalhousie, for the hot weather since 
April, returned to Head-quarters at Ferozepore, under command of Major 
H. R. G. Deacon, on October 23rd. 

On December 5th the battalion, at war strength for six companies, 
went into camp before going on brigade training manceuvres, and next 
day left for the training, returning on December 13th. 

The Ferozepore garrison was inspected on December 15th by Lieut.- 
General Sir James Willcocks. H Company remained in the Fort, and did 
not attend the parade. The strength of the battalion present was 27 
officers and 1,003 other ranks. 


1914 

The Rangers remained at Ferozepore until January 5th 1914, when 
seven companies went into camp at Hussainiwala, near the Kaisar-i-Hind 
bridge, for field firing. A Company relieved H Company in the Fort on 
January 8th, to enable the latter to carry out its field firing. The battalion 
returned to Ferozepore on January roth. 

The General Officer Commanding the Ferozepore Brigade (Brigadier- 
General Egerton) inspected the battalion on January Igth, 2oth and azst, 
expressing his appreciation, and the General Officer Commanding the Third 
(Lahore) Division (Major-General Watkis) inspected it together with the 
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other Ferozepore troops on February 17th. The Rangers having only 
six companies on parade, A Company was split up to make an even number 
of companies for the march past, which was formed in column of double 
companies. 

Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson on March 11th forwarded the sum 
of thirty rupees to the Royal Engineers at Calcutta, to provide for the 
maintenance of the grave of Captain Philip A. Rutherfoord-Reade of the 
Ist Battalion, who died at Dinapore on April 12th 1890. 

The Rangers on March 8th received with sincere regret the news of the 
death of Major James Lionel Joyce Conry, D.S.O., killed in action in the 
Soudan on March 3rd. Major Conry had been serving with the Egyptian 
Army since 1906, but before that he had served continuously with the 
Ist Battalion from 1893 to 1906, as previously recorded. The Sirdar 
cabled this message to Mrs. Conry, his mother : 


‘* He was killed instantaneously, gallantly leading his men against 
outlaws, and was buried by his brother officers at a spot one hour 
south of the junction of the Atbara and Bahr-el-Salam Rivers.” 


Between April rst 1913 and March 31st 1914, 118 men joined from the 
home battalion, and five men on transfer. During the same period 124 
men left the battalion from various causes. 

Major W. A. Hamilton proceeded to Dalhousie on April roth with the 
hill detachment, comprising the Band and C, D, E and F Companies. The 
following officers also accompanied the detachment: Captain R. G. Eyre 
(Acting Adjutant), Lieutenants A. G. Moutray and H. G. Robertson, and 
Second-Lieutenant C. H. M. Dennys ; also two attached officers, who later 
joined the Indian Army, Lieutenants H. M. Pim and W. R. F. Trevelyan. 
While at Dalhousie, the half-battalion was inspected by Major-General 
J. M. S. Brunker, acting for Major-General H. B. B. Watkis, C.B., the 
G.O.C, Lahore Division, on leave ; and also by Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Baldwin, 
of the 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment. Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchin- 
son, D.S.O., remained with Head-quarters and A, B, G, and H Companies 
at Ferozepore, where musketry and the usual hot-weather routine was 
proceeded with. It was the Rangers’ fourth hot-weather season at Feroze- 
pore, and according to the programme of reliefs for the year 1914, the 
battalion was due to move to Agra early in the next cold-weather season. 
General Sir Beauchamp Duff, Commander-in-Chief in India, inspected the 
Rangers with other units of the brigade at Ferozepore on April 8th. Lieut.- 
Colonel Ford-Hutchinson quitted the battalion in May, and proceeded 
on leave to England, pending the date of the completion of the term of 
his command, July 16th, on which date Major S. J. Murray assumed com- 
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mand of the battalion. Captain C. E. Hack, the Adjutant, also left Feroze- 
pore in June on leave to England. A cablegram was received in June, 
notifying, to the great regret of all ranks, the death of Major G. L. Hobbs 
while at Osborne. Major Hobbs, who, as next senior, would otherwise have 
succeeded Lieut.-Colonel Ford-Hutchinson in command of the Rangers, 
had gone home on sick leave at the end of 1913. He died at Osborne on 
June 2nd, and at his funeral at Whippingham eight officers of the 2nd 
Battalion, which was stationed at Aldershot, acted as pall-bearers, while 
sergeants of the 2nd Battalion bore the coffin to the grave. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE GREAT WAR: AUGUST 6th 1914—DECEMBER 31st 1914. 


MOBILIZATION. FROM FEROZEPORE TO THE WESTERN FRONT. WITH 
THE CAVALRY DIVISION. FIRST BATTLE OF YPRES. BATTLE OF 
MESSINES. SEVERE FIGHTING IN THE TRENCHES. BATTLE OF FESTU- 
BERT. AMALGAMATION WITH THE and BATTALION. 


the Great War the Ist Battalion of The Connaught Rangers was 
l actively engaged on three fronts. From September 1914 to December 

IgI5 it served on the Western Front in France and Flanders, in the 
Ferozepore Brigade of the Lahore Division of the Indian Corps; from 
December 1914 onwards, amalgamated with the 2nd Battalion as one 
unit in consequence of the very severe losses in action both battalions had 
undergone—the 2nd Battalion in particular having suffered very severely 
in the retreat from Mons. On quitting the Western Front with the Indian 
Corps at the end of 1915, the amalgamated battalion of The Connaught 
Rangers served from January 1916 to April 1918 in Mesopotamia ; and 
following on that, the Rangers served from May 1918 to the conclusion 
of hostilities in Palestine, where during the first half of 1919 the battalion 
was demobilized. 

The present chapter deals with the service of the 1st Battalion on the 
Western Front. 

On August 6th 1914, on the Declaration of War, the Ist Battalion 
of the Rangers was stationed at Ferozepore, as a unit of the Ferozepore 
Brigade of the Third (Lahore) Division of the Indian Army. It received 
orders to mobilize two days later. The British Government decided to 
employ two Indian divisions on the Western Front in Europe in conse- 
quence of the overpowering forces of the enemy in that quarter, and the 
Lahore and Meerut Divisions were constituted the Indian Expeditionary 
Force. Mobilization was ordered on August 8th and the move by sea to 
the seat of war in Europe commenced before the end of August. 

Lieut.-General Sir James Willcocks, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., D.S.O., 
Commanding the Indian Northern Army,* was appointed to command the 

* Now G.C.M.G. He was appointed to the Indian Corps on September 5th, after the 
two divisions had sailed, and overtook it at Marseilles on September 30th. 
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Indian Corps in Europe, the two divisions of which, the Third (Lahore) 
Division and the Seventh (Meerut) Division, both belonged to the Northern 
Command. 


The Infantry units of the Expeditionary Force were as follows: 


LAHORE DIVISION. 
Major-General H. B. B. Watkis, C.B.* 


FEROZEPORE BRIGADE. 
Brigadier-General R. G. Egerton, C.B.t 
Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 
1z9th (Duke of Connaught’s Own) Baluchis. 
57th (Wilde’s) Rifles. 
gth Bhopal Infantry. 


JULLUNDUR BRIGADE. 
Major-General P. M. Carnegie, C.B. 
Ist Battalion Manchester Regiment. 
15th Sikhs. 
47th Sikhs. 
59th Scinde Rifles. 


SIRHIND BRIGADE. 
Major-General J. M. S. Brunker. 
1st Battalion Highland Light Infantry. 
Ist Battalion rst Gurkhas. 


Ist Battalion 4th Gurkhas. 
125th Napier’s Rifles. 


MEERUT DIVISION. 
Lieut.-General C. A. Anderson, C.B.t 


DEHRA DuN BRIGADE. 
Brigadier-General C. E. Johnson. 


Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. 
Ist Battalion 9th Gurkhas. 

2nd Battalion 2nd Gurkhas. 

6th Jat Light Infantry. 


* Now K.C.B. t Afterwards Major-General, K.C.B. and K.C.S.I. 

t Now K.C.B. He succeeded General Willcocks in command of the Indian Corps in 
France on September 5th 1915. On the Indian Corps leaving France he was appointed to 
an Army Corps command on the Western Front. 
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GARWHAL BRIGADE. 
Major-General H. D’U. Keary, C.B., D.S.O.* 
2nd Battalion Leicestershire Regiment. 
2nd Battalion 3rd Gurkhas. 
Ist Battalion 39th Garwhalis. 
2nd Battalion 39th Garwhalis. 


BAREILLY BRIGADE. 


Major-General F. Macbean, C.B., C.V.O. 
2nd Battalion Black Watch. 


41st Dogras. 
58th Vaughan’s Rifles. 


2nd Battalion 8th Gurkhas. 


The Rangers, it may be noted by the way, represented Ireland in the 
Corps, England being represented by the Manchester and Leicestershire 
Regiments, and Scotland by the Black Watch, Highland Light Infantry, 
and Seaforth Highlanders. 

The advance instruction that mobilization had been ordered was 
received by the Rangers at Ferozepore by telephone at eleven o’clock on 
the morning of August 8th. All officers of the battalion on leave in India 
were at once recalled by wire. The order to mobilize arrived at Feroze- 
pore at two o'clock on the afternoon of August 8th. The three companies 
at Head-quarters (B, G and H) were medically examined that day and A 
Company (Fort) next day. The fitting of boots, veterinary inspection of 
machine-gun mules and officers’ chargers, the provision of blanket stretchers 
and drawing of mobilization equipment, tentage, ammunition, etc., which 
had started before noon on the 8th, was completed by the 15th, and the 
battalion was reported that day ready to proceed on a four-company organi- 
zation at war strength. The half-battalion from Dalhousie, under com- 
mand of Major W. A. Hamilton, had arrived at Ferozepore at 8 p.m. on 
August 12th. It left Dalhousie on August roth, and taking short cuts, 
marching light without tents, and bivouacking for one night. reached 
Pathankote and entrained there for Ferozepore. Captain J. E. M. Boyd, 
R.A.M.C., was attached to the battalion in medical charge on the 16th. 
Lieutenant J. R. Ovens left Ferozepore on the 12th as Railway Staff Officer. 

On the 17th the battalion entrained for Karachi, the marching out 
strength being 14 Officers and 878 Other Ranks. The heat was intense 
and several men died on the journey. Lieutenant H. G. Robertson re- 


* Now K.C.B. and K.C.I.E. He was appointed to the Lahore Division in January 1915, 
and commanded it in Mesopotamia. 
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mained behind to command the depét at Ferozepore, ultimately rejoining 
the battalion in France in the following February. 

Karachi was reached at 4 p.m. on the Ioth, the battalion encamping 
on the race-course. Lieutenant C.H.M. Dennys and 47 Other Ranks joined 
from Ferozepore on the 21st. The Rangers entrained at the race-course 
for Kumari Docks at Io a.m. on the 27th, embarking at half-past six that 
evening in the T.S.S. Edavana of the British India Line: strength—16 
Officers, 2 Warrant Officers, and 887 Other Ranks. 

The officers embarking were : 


Major S. J. Murray (in temporary command). 
»  W. A. Hamilton. 
ee _H. R. G. Deacon. 
J. M. B. Wratislaw. 
iy C. F. Underhill-Faithorne. 
. R. G. Eyer. 
Lieutenant T. F. V. Foster. 
‘5 A. G. Moutray. 
m j. E. Hume. 
G. D. Abbott. 
Second-Lieutenant E. W. Morris. 
i H. T. Hewitt. 
C. H. M. Dennys. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant F. R. George. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
Captain J. E. M. Boyd, R.A.M.C. 


The 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment was also on board the Edavana. 
For the time being the destination of the Indian Expeditionary Force was 
undisclosed. It was shortly before passing Aden that the Rangers first 
got an inkling of where they were going to, from H.M.S. Duke of Edin- 
burgh, met on the way from the Mediterranean. ‘She gave us news which 
points to our going to Belgium. We are informed that Marseilles is to be 
our port of disembarkation.” 

The convoy from Karachi comprised six other transports in addition 
to the Edavana, carrying other units of the Lahore Division. It sailed 
at 4 p.m. on August 2gth, escorted by H.M.S. Northbrook as far as Aden, 
the course of the convoy keeping off the usual steamer route and close in 
with the Arabian coast, as the German corsair Emden was reported to be 
cruising on the shipping track. Off Aden, passed well out to sea on Sep- 
tember 6th, H.M.S. Chatham took charge, the Northbrook returning to 
Bombay. Suez was reached at seven on the evening of the 13th, the 
convoy approaching the anchorage in line ahead, owing to reported enemy 
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mines. The voyage throughout had been made in perfect weather. In 
the Red Sea confirmatory intelligence was received by wireless of the 
destination of the Expeditionary Force—the Western Front. It was 
conveyed through Lord Kitchener’s statement in the House of Lords that 
two Indian Divisions were on the way to France. News of the naval 
victory of Heligoland Bight also came to hand by wireless es route, and 
was greeted with enthusiasm. 

The Rangers disembarked on September 14th at Suez and proceeded 
by train to Cairo, where the battalion were quartered in the Abbasieh 
Barracks until August 18th, when it entrained for Alexandria. At 
Cairo, Lieut.-Colonel H. S. L. Ravenshaw, Captain C. E. Hack, and Lieu- 
tenant G. de M. Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch joined from England, 
with four N.C.O.s ; also the Rev. Father F. Peal, S.J., as Chaplain.* Lieu- 
tenant J. R. Ovens, who had acted as Military Landing Officer at Suez, 
rejoined the battalion at Alexandria, on the Rangers embarking there, 
as before, in the transport Edavana, which had in the interval come round 
through the Canal. Lieutenant F. L. Von Stieglitz also joined on board 
ship at Alexandria. The embarkation strength was 22 Officers (including 
the chaplain) and 887 Other Ranks (counting in four men who were in the 
transport Ambala, in charge of machine-gun mules). 

The convoy, comprising, with other vessels which had joined from Port 
Said, twenty-one ships, sailed at noon on September 1gth, escorted by 
two British cruisers, the Indomitable and the Weymouth. One incident 
of the voyage Fr. Peal describes as a ‘“‘ very memorable sight.’’ “On 
Tuesday the 22nd we met the Territorials going out to India. Never per- 
haps in the history of the world had so many steamers met with such a 
living freight. For fifteen minutes, while the two escorts were exchanging 
orders, thirty-eight boats stopped on the quiet bosom of the blue Mediter- 
ranean. What a prize for the enemy! There was proof of our Naval 
supremacy.’ Malta was passed on September 23rd, the destination of the 
convoy, Marseilles, being reached on September 26th at 6 a.m. 

The Rangers disembarked at nine o'clock, forming up in sheds by the 
quay while the baggage was unloaded and put on carts, and Mark VI 
ammunition exchanged for Mark VII; after which the battalion marched off 
through streets decked with flags, amidst crowds cheering wildly, *‘ Vivent 
les Anglais! Vivent les braves Hindoos! ”’ for the camping ground at Parc 

* Father Peal, R.C. Chaplain, Lebong Cantonment, Darjeeling, volunteered for active 
service on the outbreak of the war and accompanied the Highland Light Infantry of the 
Sirhind Brigade as far as Egypt, where he joined the Rangers. ‘‘ As ninety-five per cent. 
are Catholics,”’ says Father Peal in his little brochure ‘‘ War Jottings,” describing his life with 
the battalion in France and Mesopotamia (which adds many interesting details to the present 


record), ‘‘ I have a fine congregation. The men were sorely disappointed, when leaving India, 
to find there was no priest to accompany them. They are all genuinely glad to have a priest. 
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Borelli. Two platoons were left at the docks for the night on fatigue. 
Captains R. L. Payne and G. F. Callaghan joined on September 27th. 

The appointment of General Willcocks as Corps Commander of the 
Indian troops in France was first made known on the 27th. The General 
reached Marseilles on September 30th by the P. and O. Mail Steamer Malwa. 

New rifles and Home Service khaki were issued to the battalion on the 
28th, when also an interpreter was attached to the Rangers. The Lahore 
Division (less the Sirhind Brigade which had been temporarily detained on 
special service in Egypt) marched past before the French general com- 
manding the district on the 29th. Brigadier-General Egerton addressed 
the battalion after the parade, and later in the day General Watkis, the 
Divisional G.O.C., also addressed the Rangers. 

The Rangers left Marseilles with the other units of the Lahore Division 
on September 30th, marching through the city to the station to entrain 
for Orleans. The train left at 9 p.m. and reached Orleans at two in the 
morning of October 3rd. 

The route followed was by Narbonne, Toulouse, Brieve St. Sulpice- 
Laurier and Argenton. At Toulouse, where a halt of three hours was made 
(October 1st—5 p.m. to 8 p.m.), a litre of red wine was served out to each 
man in honour of the Battle of Toulouse, fought on a hill close by just a 
hundred years before (April 1814), in which the Rangers took a distinguished 
part. (See ante, pp. 125-6.) Major Murray specially ordered the wine in 
advance by telegram. The French general in command at Toulouse, 
who was on the platform at the railway station to greet the British troops, 
specially drew the Rangers’ attention to the event of a hundred years 
before, and said that the graves of men of the Rangers who fell in the 
action were to be seen on a hill just three miles off. 

At every halt em route to Orleans nothing could have exceeded the 
enthusiasm and generous hospitality of the French people and officials. 
Huge crowds, shouting ‘* Vive l’Angleterre ! ”’ and waving flags, collected 
everywhere and lavished gifts of fruit, apples, pears and grapes, coffee, 
cigarettes, chocolate, biscuits, and flowers on the men of all the battalions. 

“‘ The country folk left their work in the fields and came running with 
bunches of grapes for the men,” writes Fr. Peal. ‘‘ They were thrown 
into our carriages in bunches. To make quite sure, some cut long branches 
covered with fruit and came dangerously near to the line and handed them 
in to the men in spite of all the gendarmes could do. We all remarked 
that the train stopped rather frequently between stations and always at 
places where grapes were plentiful. Standing on the wayside we saw 
many a curé with his flock, all cheering lustily.... At some places 
apples and pears were flung into the carriages. Each time the train stopped 

FF 
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the villagers came running up with baskets of apples, old women hobbling 
up with their aprons full of fruit ‘ pour les soldats Anglais.’ At one place 
a good priest, hearing the soldiers were Catholics, went from carriage to 
calTiage serving out medals. The men stood with outstretched arms to 
receive them, to his great delight.” 

The strength of the Rangers on arrival at Orleans was as follows: 25 
Officers and 83x Other Ranks. The Officers were: 


Lieut.-Colonel H. S. L. Ravenshaw. 
Major S. J. Murray. 
»  W. A. Hamilton. 
» H.R. G. Deacon. 
Captain C. E. Hack. 
ij R. L. Payne. 
- j. M. B. Wratislaw. 
‘5 C. F. Underhill-Faithorne. . 
oo R. G. Eyre. 
53 G. F. Callaghan. 
Lieutenant T. F. V. Foster. 
G. de M. Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch. 
Pr A. G. Moutray. 
35 J. E. Hume. 
i F. L. Von Stieglitz. 
Pee J. R. Ovens. 
G. D. Abbott. 
Second-Lieutenant E. W. Morris. 
PF H. T. Hewitt. 
C. H. M. Dennys. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant F. R. George. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
Captain J. E. M. Boyd, R.A.M.C. 
Lieutenant N. S. B. Kidson, Interpreter: 
Chaplain, Rev. Fr. Peal, S.J. 


The two divisions of the Indian Corps concentrated at Orleans, camping 
on the Champs de Cercottes, 6 miles from the city. The Lahore Division, 
which, for the time, in the absence of the Sirhind Brigade, comprised only 
two brigades, remained at Orleans for a fortnight, until October 17th. The 
time was utilized in organizing the divisional transport and in daily route 
marching and outpost and attack practice. An opportunity was found 
to give each man some musketry practice with the new Mark VII ammuni- 
tion. H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught visited the Division one after- 
noon. 
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General Willcocks, who was present at a march-past in column of route 
on October 5th, m his book With the Indians in France, says this of the 
Rangers : 

“‘ No man could serve with cheerier, better comrades than the Ist and 
2nd Connaught Rangers, which belonged to my Army Corps in France. 
I was proud to have so distmguished a regiment under my command.” 

The Rangers, together with the Indian battalions of the Ferozepore 
Brigade, left Orleans for the Front on October 17th, entraining at 1.45 p.m. 
The Meerut Division followed a day or two later. The route was 
via Etampes and Bretigny, skirting Paris and making a défour by Eu near 
the sea—apparently as a precaution to prevent information reaching the 
enemy through spies. At Abbeville, reached at noon on October 18th, 
the Rangers heard that their 2nd Battalion had preceded them that very 
morning. Wizernes, a small village, the appointed place of detraining, 
was reached—again by a zigzag route by way of Etaples, Boulogne, Calais 
and St. Omer—at 2 p.m. on the 19th. The battalion went into billets 
there. On the next day, October 2oth, the Ferozepore Brigade marched 
to the Flying Corps camp at Longuenesse, in order that all should be made 
acquainted with the distinctive features of British aeroplanes. Lieutenant 
F. G. Small of the 2nd Connaught Rangers, attached to the Royal Flying 
Corps, together with other officers, explained details to the battalion. 

The Meerut Division having joined, the Lahore Division (less the Sirhind 
Brigade) moved forward by march-route on the 21st for the divisional 
concentration area at Wallon Cappel, another small village, near the Belgian 
frontier. The Rangers formed the infantry of the advance guard, the 
vanguard, comprising A Company and two squadrons of the 15th Lancers 
(Cureton’s Multanis), who had come to France as one of the four regiments 
of the Secunderabad Cavalry Brigade, was under command of Captain 
Hack. On arrival at Wallon Cappel, at about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
A and B Companies proceeded on outpost duty, while the rest of the bat- 
talion went into billets. Their night’s rest, however, was cut short at 
IO p.m. by an emergency order by telephone from G.H.Q. for the Feroze- 
pore Brigade to hasten forward as speedily as possible to Messines and 
reinforce the Cavalry Corps in the trenches. 

The Rangers’ outpost companies were promptly withdrawn, and, at 
X¥ a.m. on October 22nd, the battalion started (25 officers and 808 other 
ranks), setting off by special motor transport—on board a procession of 
forty former London motor-buses. Thirty-three men were packed into 
each bus. To expedite the movement the regimental transport vehicles, 
machine-guns and mules, and the officers’ chargers, were left behind. All 
that was taken was extra ammunition (100 rounds per man), one day’s 
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rations, and entrenching tools, carried in two motor-lorries. The route 
followed was by St. Sylvestre, Hazebrouck and Bailleul. The Belgian 
frontier was crossed at 3 a.m. Heavy firing, both artillery and musketry, 
was heard ahead from the direction of Messines as the Rangers pressed 
forward. Wulverghem, a Belgian village, about a kilometre west of Mes- 
sines, was reached at 3.30 a.m. on October 22nd, a cold, chilly morning, 
and the battalion thereupon turned out, quitting the motor-buses. The 
companies were at once set to work independently digging reserve trenches. 
Captain Eyre and Lieutenant Abbott, with forty of C Company, at the 
same time occupied trenches half a mile west of Wulverghem. 

The Rangers, by their move, were temporarily detached from the 
Indian Corps and attached for duty to the Ist Cavalry Division (Major- 
General de Lisle), whose Head-quarters were between Wulverghem and 
Messines. They were the first unit of the Indian Corps to enter the trenches. 
The Indian battalions of the Ferozepore Brigade followed them, also by 
motor-bus, and were attached to the Cavalry Corps, Second Division. 

The rst Cavalry Division, dismounted, then numbering at the most 
4,500 of all ranks, had only taken over the defence-sector on October 22nd. 
It held the ground extending from Mont des Cats on the French side of 
the Belgian border, across the frontier to Wytschaete: a front of 11 
miles. 

The urgent calling up of the Rangers and the other units of the Feroze- 
pore Brigade from the Indian Corps was an emergency measure. It was 
rendered necessary in view of the offensive that the enemy had commenced, 
with enormous superiority of numbers, on October 21st, along the whole 
line from La Bassée in the south to Menin in the north—opening the First 
Battle of Ypres. The holding of the position at all costs was of vital 
importance, it being the key position on the south of the British main 
position at Ypres. To the dismounted Cavalry units, with whom the 
Ferozepore Brigade were to co-operate, was specially entrusted the 
holding of the angle in the line bending round Messines. 

A Company of the Rangers (Captain Hack), and D Company (Major 
Deacon), under the personal command of the Commanding Officer, Lieut.- 
Colonel Ravenshaw, relieved two companies of the Essex Regiment on 
October 23rd, at 5.30 a.m., marching into Messines and occupying trenches 
east of the town. Parties of men went to work during the morning barri- 
cading the streets and making house-to-house visits in search of spies. It 
was known that some of the local people were in communication with the 
enemy and had been signalling our movements. 

During the afternoon orders were received for the whole battalion to 
occupy Messines, and at 4 a.m. on the 24th, B and C Companies from Wul- 
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verghem moved up and took over from the Cavalry trenches south and east 
of Messines. They were joined by A and D Companies. Head-quarters 
occupied the convent in Messines. The enemy, after promiscuously 
shelling the village all the morning, on the afternoon of October 25th, 
concentrated fire on the convent. There were, however, no casualties, 
and early on the 26th, Head-quarters moved to a house opposite the con- 
vent. The enemy continued firing on the convent during that morning, 
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and at noon began shelling the church, apparently imagining that the tower 
was being used as a look-out post. 

“‘ There was nothing to be done,” says Fr. Peal, “‘ to save the building. 
Most of our men were away. in the firing line. The few that remained 
rushed in and carried away all that could be removed—statues, candle- 
sticks, pictures, and rich vestments. ... There was a large crucifix 
hanging by the sanctuary rails. Several efforts,were made to remove it, 
but it was too firmly fixed. The men were very reluctant to leave it to 
the d€@vouring flames and had to be ordered out. A day later, when every- 
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thing was in ruins, pulpit, organ, altars, statues in stone, this crucifix 
remained untouched.” 

So far, the battalion had had only one man wounded, while moving to 
occupy Messines: Private Hall, the first Ranger to be hit in the Great 
War. 

Orders were received in the forenoon of October 26th for the battalion 
to hand over the trenches to the Cavalry and move to Wytschaete, 6 miles 
due south of Ypres. 

The battalion, less two platoons of A Company, not withdrawn till 
after dark, quitted Messines at 2 p.m., passing behind the crest of the hill 
and thence to a position south-east of Wytschaete. Throughout the relief 
the enemy kept up shrapnel and rifle fire on the Rangers, causing casualties : 
one man (Pte. Hughes) killed, and eighteen men wounded. Hughes was 
killed in leaving the trenches, and, owing to the risk to other lives in bring- 
ing in the body, it had to be left till dark, when it was brought in on a door- 
frame and buried in the garden of the still burning convent. Another 
Ranger (Pte. H. Rogers) was buried beside Hughes two days later, and, as 
Fr. Peal records, at the first respite in the firing, comrades among the 
Rangers came and planted crosses over the graves. 

Before moving off from Messines, orders had been received, at noon, 
for the battalion to take part, at 4.30 p.m., in an attack on the German 
trenches near Gapaard, as part of a special operation. While the Ist 
Cavalry Division held Messines, the Rangers, with the 57th Wilde’s Rifles, 
also of the Ferozepore Brigade, were to attack towards Gapaard in co- 
operation with the 2nd Cavalry Brigade. 

The ground in front of the Rangers to be traversed was open, with 
little cover, comprising a series of low elevations, gradually falling away 
towards the Germans near Gapaard. There had been heavy rain during 
the night of October 25th and during the morning of the 26th, and the 
ground was sodden and slippery, and in places quagmires of mud. 

The battalion, in strength three and a half companies, assembled at a 
point a quarter of a mile east by south of Wytschaete at 3.30 p.m. on 
October 26th. One company, D, was kept in brigade reserve under orders 
of the G.O.C. 7th Infantry Brigade. Two and a half companies (B, C, and 
half A), under Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw, advanced at 4.30 p.m. against 
the Gapaard trenches. B and C Companies, under Major Murray, formed 
the firing line and support, with the two platoons of A Company écheloned 
on the right flank as battalion reserve. The 57th Rifles were on the Rangers’ 
left. Owing to the darkness and mist of the early evening, unfortunately, 
touch with the 57th Rifles could not be obtained. In feeling for the 57th, 
the leading company of the Rangers, C Company, under Captain Payne, 
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inclined too much to the left and lost direction. After that, B Company 
was checked by order, on reaching the appointed limit of its advance: a 
line running south-west from the lock on the canal to the Ypres-Warneton 
road. C Company meanwhile, accompanying which was Major Murray, 
continued its advance, moving eastward directly on the German trenches. 
It then, as it neared the enemy, came under a sharp fire. The men quickly 
closed on the German trenches, opened a heavy fire and rushed the trenches 
with the bayonet. They captured three trenches in succession, inflicting 
considerable losses on the enemy and taking an officer and two men 
prisoners. 

Owing to the impossibility after that, in the deepening gloom of the 
misty, rainy night, of ascertaining the position of the co-operating Indian 
battalion, the attack in this direction came to a halt. 

A message, as it happened, was sent from Brigade Head-quarters a 
little before seven o'clock cancelling farther advance, but it did not reach 
Major Murray. With Captain Payne, Lieutenant Abbott and three pla- 
toons of C Company, he remained in possession of the captured trenches 
until midnight, engaged meanwhile with the German outposts. When, 
at length, the order reached him, Major Murray withdrew the party, and, 
passing through the outposts of the 5th Cavalry Brigade, reached Wyts- 
chaete at 3 a.m. on October 27th. Major Murray, at 7 a.m., handed over 
his German officer prisoner and two soldiers to Major-General Hubert 
Gough, Commanding the 2nd Cavalry Division, and received that officer’s 
compliments and thanks. Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw im his report 
specially commended Major Murray, Captain Payne and Lieutenant 
Abbott for ‘‘ excellent work in the attack and the withdrawal of the 
company.”’ 

The other companies of the battalion had been withdrawn during the 
evening, on receipt of the message cancelling the attack, to billets at Wulver- 
ghem, where Major Murray’s party rejoined at 9 a.m. on October 27th. 
The Rangers’ casualties in the attack were returned as one man killed, 
fifteen men wounded, and one man missing. 

The Rangers rested at Wulverghem on October 27th until 2.15 p.m., 
when they again moved forward to Messines and occupied the trenches 
there. A and B Companies now held the east trenches, and D Company 
the centre and right advanced trenches. C Company was in reserve. One 
man of D Company was killed and two men were wounded in taking up 
the position. On the following day (October 28th), at 5.30 p.m., C Com- 
pany took over the east trenches, while part of the 1st Cavalry Brigade 
relieved the other companies of the Rangers, which then found billets m 
the brewery at Messines. ‘‘ These were anxious nights,” notes Fr. Peal. 
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** The little rest we got was snatched on straw, fully dressed, ready for any 
emergency.” 

On the 2gth, at § a.m., the 57th Rifles relieved C Company, and the 
battalion moved back through Wulverghem a mile and a half south to 
Neuve Eglise, whence after a halt it proceeded to billets at Estaires, a 
fairly large village, under orders ‘‘ to be ready to turn out at a moment’s 
notice.” 

The Rangers now ceased to be attached to the Cavalry Corps and 
rejoined the Lahore Division. 

They moved from Estaires at five o’clock on the evening of October 
goth, tramping through wet and slush and proceeding very cautiously and 
silently, as they were near enemy trenches, to Rue de Bacquerot. They 
billeted in farms there that night, and, owing to enemy shelling in the day- 
time, during the 31st occupied trenches in rear of their billets. On Novem- 
ber 1st, the battalion moved forward and took over trenches occupied by 
the Royal Scots Fusiliers. 

The situation continued quiet that day and until the morning of 
November 2nd, when the enemy suddenly attacked the 2nd Battalion 2nd 
Gurkhas, who were on the right flank of the Rangers. The Germans 
shelled the Gurkha trenches severely with high explosive, destroying a 
great part of the trenches and causing heavy losses. An attack by the 
enemy in overpowering force immediately followed the bombardment, the 
opposing trenches at that point being less than 50 yards apart. 

The Gurkhas, hard pressed and reduced to one British officer and fewer 
than 300 men, at Ir a.m. sent a havildar with an urgent appeal for help to 
the Rangers. Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw at once ordered Captain Payne, 
who with C Company was in the support trenches, to reinforce the Gurkhas. 
Two platoons of C Company, under Captain R. G. Eyre and Lieutenant 
G. D. Abbott, were sent forward, under an incessant fire from the enemy, 
and, working through the advanced trenches, succeeded in getting into 
a trench on A Company’s right front. From there a party, under Sergeant 
Burnside, crossed through heavy machine-gun fire to a trench farther to 
the right, close to the remnant of the Gurkhas, who were still resisting but 
were nearly out of ammunition. Captain C. E. Hack, who commanded 
the right section of the Rangers’ trenches, also sent a platoon of A Company, 
under Lieutenant G. de M. Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch, to reinforce the 
Gurkhas. 

Lieutenant Abbott was sent back about 11.30 a.m. to report and ask 
for further reinforcements. In response the remaining two platoons of C 
Company, with thirty-five more men of A Company, and a fresh supply of 
ammunition, were sent. They went forward by the communication trench 
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and then rushed across the open, but were unfortunately caught by machine- 
gun fire as they passed a gap in the hedge on their way. Lieutenant Abbott 
was killed here, together with several men. The reinforcements on getting 
through occupied the left half of the Gurkha trenches, and with Sergeant 
Burnside’s party, all under Captain Payne, held them stubbornly until 
2.30 a.m. on November 3rd, continually engaged with the enemy, who 
had possession of the right half of the trenches. At dusk, the survivors 
of the Gurkhas, who had no ammunition at all remaining, were passed out 
of the trench. 

A counter-attack by detachments of troops in rear was attempted during 
the afternoon, im response to Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw’s report to the 
Brigadier on the situation. It was, however, unable to get forward. A 
Company was then ordered to evacuate the right front trench and make 
a new one, somewhat thrown back and connecting with the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers. That was held until Captain Payne’s party was withdrawn— 
just in time to avoid being outflanked by the enemy. The casualties were : 
one Officer killed (Lieutenant Abbott) ; one Officer wounded (Lieutenant 
Hewitt) ; five Other Ranks killed; twenty-three wounded. 

November 3rd was a quiet day for the Rangers, as was November 4th, 
until midnight. 

During the evening it had been decided to make an attack at midnight 
and try to recover the advanced Gurkha trenches held by the enemy, after 
which the trenches were to be filled in. To distract the enemy’s attention, 
at the appointed hour, midnight, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, of the 8th 
British Brigade, on the right of the Rangers, opened a heavy fire on the 
enemy. Its intention, however, as a ruse, failed. Then, two platoons of 
A Company, under Captain Hack, accompanied by Lieutenants F. R. 
George (Adjutant of the Rangers) and G. de M. Armstrong-Lushington- 
Tulloch, rushed forward and carried the advanced trench. Following on 
that, a digging party of C Company, under Captain Payne, quickly ad- 
vanced, covered by the fire of A Company, and commenced to fill in the 
trench. Unfortunately, however, in a short while the fire of A Company 
practically ceased, owing to the bolts of the men’s rifles becoming jammed 
through mud getting into the bolts or round the cartridges. It became 
impossible to carry on the filling in, and, as casualties were becoming 
serious, both parties retired to the trench from which A Company had first 
started. The enemy were very superior in numbers, and the captured 
trenches, deep in mud and slippery, quite untenable. Two attempts which 
Captain Payne made to drive the enemy back were also stopped by the 
severity of the enemy’s fire. 

Captain Hack and Lieutenants George and Armstrong-Lushington- 
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Tulloch, were all three killed in these attacks. Captain Hack, gallantly 
leading one attack, charged in front of his men. He was not seen again. 
He fell, as he would have wished, in battle at the head of his men. Lieu- 
tenant Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch, although wounded early in the 
fighting, bravely carried on until he was killed. Of the death of Lieutenant 
George, General Willcocks, G.O.C. of the Indian Corps, in his book, Wsth 
the Indians in France (p. 90), says this: ‘‘ Lieutenant George, the Adjutant, 
was severely wounded as he rushed forward, but Lance-Corporal T. Kelly 
cleared the parapet, and in face of a very heavy fire, lifted his officer to 
carry him to safety ; as he was doing so, another bullet killed Lieutenant 
George in his arms. This was a splendid act and from personal descrip- 
tions at the time a far finer one than I can describe it, and I should have 
liked to have seen him get the Victoria Cross ; but, as it was, he was awarded 
the D.C.M., and it was never better earned. He died of wounds in January 
1916.” 

The following communication from Divisional Head-quarters was 
received by the Rangers next day: “ General Watkis, Commanding Lahore 
Division, has forwarded his thanks to Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw and Ist 
Battalion Connaught Rangers for the efforts they made last night against 
the Germans. Brigadier-General Bowes, Commanding 8th British Infantry 
Brigade, wishes to add his thanks to those of General Watkis, and more 
especially he wishes his thanks conveyed to all ranks who actually took 
part in the attack on the German trench. He is quite satisfied that they 
conducted the operation with the greatest gallantry, and he has little doubt 
that it would have been entirely successful had it not been for the jamming 
of the rifles. This was a contingency which he had not anticipated, since 
no similar trouble has been experienced up to date in the units of the 8th 
British Infantry Brigade. This matter is a serious one which demands 
immediate attention and the G.O.C. has already reported it to Head- 
quarters, Lahore Division. It is hoped that a consignment of serviceable 
rifles will be sent up this afternoon. The loss of your officers and 20 to 
30 men is deeply deplored.”’ 

At 5 a.m. on November 5th, two platoons of B Company, 4th Middle- 
sex Regiment, were sent up by General Bowes to assist A Company of the 
Rangers in their trench. They were guided by Lieutenant Ovens of the 
Rangers, who was killed while leading them. After the arrival of the 
Middlesex detachment, as some of the Rangers were moving away from 
the now overcrowded trench, they again came under machine-gun fire 
and lost men. The Rangers’ casualties numbered 4 Officers and 4 Other 
Ranks killed, 30 Other Ranks wounded, and 2 missing. Captain Payne 
was afterwards awarded the D.S.O. for his services on this occasion. 
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At Io p.m. on November 5th, D Company moved into the trenches 
formerly held by A, and B Company into a reserve trench in rear of the 
left section of the defence. C and A Companies were withdrawn to billets 
and found quarters in farms near the Rue de Bacquerot. Close by there 
on the same day, in the orchard of a farm (‘‘ Ferme Defief,”’ since com- 
pletely destroyed), Lieutenants George, Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch, and 
Ovens were buried. 

The strength of the battalion at this date was: 17 Officers and 680 
Other Ranks. It was increased to 70x Other Ranks on November 7th, by 
the rejoining of men discharged from hospital and the taking on the strength 
of a man from the 2nd Battalion. 

On November 8th, at 12.5 a.m., D Company (Major Deacon), which 
since the 5th had been holding the advanced trench, the scene of the pre- 
vious night’s fighting, was relieved by A Company. At the same time, C 
Company was ordered to relieve a company of the Duke of Comwall’s 
Light Infantry, which was holding the trench adjoining on the left. The 
move of C Company was carried out without casualties, but D Company, 
as it was quitting the communication trench, was less successful. It 
was shelled and came under heavy rifle and machine-gun fire. Major 
Deacon with six men went on. The remainder of the company turned 
back into the trench from which they were being relieved and assisted A 
Company to beat off a sudden attack which the Germans, seeing a chance, 
quickly developed. The casualties were 3 killed and 1m wounded. Most 
of D Company, fortunately, had not left the trench when the enemy began 
firing. 

During the gth, the enemy shelled Battalion Head-quarters of the 
Rangers on the Rue de Bacquerot heavily, but happily only one casualty 
was incurred, Sergeant Benke being wounded. 

Rifle grenades were issued for the first time on November goth (to A 
Company) and “‘ were used with great success.” 

On the afternoon of the roth, Captain J. M. B. Wratislaw, Commanding 
A Company, reported that the enemy had sapped up opposite his left centre 
platoon to a point 75 yards in front, and had there dug a parallel 20 yards 
long. On the afternoon of November 12th, he reported that the enemy, 
under cover of a high wind and rain-storm on the previous night, had 
advanced the sap farther, to within 25 yards, and had also extended the 
parallel over 40 yards. He asked for reinforcements, and on the night of 
the 12th twenty-five men from D Company were sent him. They brought 
Captain Wratislaw orders to make an attack on the new enemy trench in 
front. A small party attempted the attack at midnight, but had to return, 
reporting the trench to be strongly held and the Germans on the alert. 
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After that an attack in force was ordered, to take place at 5 a.m. (Novem- 
ber 13th). 

The assault, however, was forestalled by the Germans rushing A Com- 
pany’s trench just as the Rangers’ assaulting party was preparing to start. 
A sudden shower of hand-grenades opened the enemy’s attack, followed 
up by the rush of a swarm of Germans, a hundred or more in numbers. They 
succeeded, as they poured forward, in forcing their way into two lengths 
of trench, between traverses, in one of which was a machine-gun. The 
enemy, however, were checked and beaten back at the point of the bayonet 
after a sharp fight and the trench recaptured. One length of the trench 
was held for a few minutes by two Germans with rifle fire, but Captain 
Wratislaw sent Sergeant Murray and five men round the rear of the trench 
and dealt with the Germans. A German officer with a revolver also gave 
trouble for a few moments and then managed to make his escape. As 
the enemy were being driven off, A Company’s machine-gun, which had 
been quickly re-manned, accounted for several, as did No. 4 platoon under 
Sergeant Piper. Twenty-four enemy dead, shot or bayoneted, were left 
on glacis of the parapet and in front of the trench. The Rangers’ 
casualties were: Lieutenant E. W. Morris, wounded by a bayonet-thrust, 
three men killed and four wounded. 

On intelligence of the fight reaching Brigade Head-quarters shortly after 
7, a.m., the Brigadier sent this message of congratulation: “‘ Well done, 
Rangers—General congratulates Captain Wratislaw and Lieutenant 
Morris.” A letter from General Willcocks, Commanding the Indian Corps, 
was also received by Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw. It ran: 


“‘ Very pleased to hear how well your corps is doing. Just what 
I knew would be the case. Bravo, Connaught Rangers! The Ger- 
mans will remember you!” 


General Watkis, Commanding the Lahore Division, had a consultation 
with General Egerton, the Brigadier, during the evening of November 13th. 
The conclusion was come to that any attempt to dig-in the new enemy 
trench would have to be preceded by an assault in force and the seizure of 
the enemy’s trenches to some distance back. In view, however, of the 
force required, and there being no men available, the idea was abandoned. 
It was arranged at the same time that A Company, owing to their exposed 
position and the exhausted state of the men, should be withdrawn at the 
earliest opportunity. The situation of A Company became worse on the 
following day, when the enemy shelled them with shrapnel and high ex- 
plosive from a battery almost enfilading the trench, the fire from which 
destroyed part of the trench and buried two men. 
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The Germans, however, had not yet seen the last of A Company. To 
clear the enemy out of their trench a fresh attack was prepared on November 
r4th. It was delivered a few minutes after midnight by No. 4 platoon of 
A Company and some men of D, numbering sixty in all, under command 
of Lieutenant A. G. Moutray. The assaulting party rushed the trench 
quickly, supported by the cross-fire of machine-guns, posted wide on either 
flank. The trench was found, however, to be occupied by only eight or 
ten snipers, two of whom Lieutenant Moutray killed, while the rest bolted. 
The captured trench was found to lead to an enemy main trench, from 
which the Germans now opened fire with rifles and machine-guns. The 
fire, however, did little harm, going too high and to the right. The 
Rangers’ casualties in the affair numbered five: Sergeant C. Brown 
(specially mentioned by Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw in his report), and 
three privates wounded ; one private missing. 

The following congratulatory message from the G.O.C. Lahore Division 
was received by Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw through Brigade Head-quarters 
on the afternoon of November 15th: 


* Lieut.-General Willcocks wires that he is glad to hear Connaught 
Rangers have retaken trench to their front, and adds, ‘ Please tell 
G.O.C. Ferozepore Brigade that their action is just what I expected.’ 
General Watkis wishes to endorse the above. He previously was 
glad to congratulate the Ist Battalion Connaught Rangers on a 
similar operation. Forwarded for communication to the Battalion 
under your command.” 


Orders were received at rr a.m. on November 15th for the Ferozepore 
Brigade to be relieved that evening. The Rangers were withdrawn on 
telief by the 2nd Battalion East Lancashire Regiment and Head-quarters 
moved to La Gorgue, a large village about a mile from Estaires, where the 
battalion went into billets. They only remained there until the 17th, and 
then proceeded to new billets at Zelobes, on the main road in the vicinity 
of Vieille Chapelle. At Zelobes, next day, General Willcocks inspected 
Head-quarters and D Company. 

The weather now turned excessively cold for so early in the winter. 
Snow had begun to fall on November r3th, and soon lay to a depth of 
several inches. The snowfall was succeeded by severe frosts which lasted 
until November 24th, making the roads at once exceedingly slippery, so 
that all horses had to be roughed. A thaw set in on the night of November 
24-25th and was general within forty-eight hours, causing in the trenches 
great disintegration of earthworks made before the frost. 

The Prince of Wales, at that time a Lieutenant in the Grenadier Guards 
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and A.D.C. to General French, visited the sector on November 21st, and an 
inspection parade was held before H.R.H., at which each battalion of the 
Ferozepore Brigade was represented by one company. The Connaught 
Rangers was represented by B Company, the officers attending being Major 
W. A. Hamilton and Lieutenants J. E. Hume and C. H. M. Dennys. Three 
hundred men of the battalion were meanwhile digging trenches at La 
Couture. 

The Lahore Division was then ordered to relieve the Meerut Division 
in the front-line trenches between November 22nd and 24th, the relief to 
take place part on the night of November 22-23rd, part on the following 
night. While the relief was in progress the enemy made an attack in 
force on the sector at daybreak on November 23rd. At that moment, 
part of the right section of the line, east of Festubert, had been relieved, 
and half of the left section, east of Richebourg-Avoué. The troops in these 
trenches were, from left to right : The 129th Baluchis, the 57th Rifles, D 
Company of the Rangers, under Captain Callaghan, who had been sent 
forward from Zelobes on the evening of the 22nd, the 34th Pioneers and 
the oth Bhopal Infantry. All except the 34th belonged to the Ferozepore 
Brigade. Next on the right were two Meerut Division units, not yet 
relieved, the 58th Rifles and a half-battalion of the Black Watch. Captain 
Callaghan was the only officer with D Company of the Rangers. 

Head-quarters and the other three companies of the Rangers, when the 
attack opened, were at Zelobes. They received orders there, at 10.15 a.m. 
on November 23rd, to move to Gorre and report to Brigadier-General 
Egerton. They started at IrI.30 a.m., reached Gorre at 1.10 p.m., and 
went on to Rue de Béthune, arriving at 2.30 p.m. By that time there 
had already been nearly nine hours of severe fighting near Festubert. 

The Germans attacked at the point where D Company was in the line. 
After sapping up during the night of November 22nd to within half a dozen 
yards of the trenches of the 34th Pioneers, they made their assault at day- 
break on the 23rd where the trenches of D Company and those of the 34th 
met. The enemy opened with a storm of hand-grenades, instantly followed 
by a rush forward in force. D Company, in spite of severe bombing, held 
their own, but the 34th, after several hours’ resistance, were finally compelled, 
towards I0 a.m., to abandon the last of their trenches, and their left was 
forced into D Company’s trench. That, as stated by Captain Callaghan 
in his report, “‘ led to much confusion.” Meanwhile the Germans, “ with 
machine-guns and bombs, were forcing their way down via the communi- 
cation trench.’”’ ‘“‘ We resisted them traverse by traverse,” continues 
Captain Callaghan, “* but suffered considerable loss and could inflict com- 
paratively no injury on them. Just before or during our retirement a 
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R.E. officer came to us to assist in use of the bombs with which we had 
been supplied. Practically all these bombs were wet and useless. I had 
already reported our situation,” adds Captain Callaghan, “‘ and was expect- 
ing a counter-attack by relieving troops from our rear.” 

No help, however, was forthcoming, and then Captain Callaghan had 
to order a retirement, to avoid being taken both in flank and in rear. The 
gth Bhopals had by that time been forced back, as well as the whole of the 
34th Pioneers. In this state of things, D Company were compelled to seek 
cover in the trenches on the right of the 57th Rifles, who were still gallantly 
holding out. ‘“ About 12.30, the Rangers retired along the trench, where 
a hasty barricade was erected and preparations made for prolonged resist- 
ance.” It sufficed to check the attack at that point. “ The enemy did 
not follow up farther, but remained in our trench and threw up a loopholed 
parapet in the direction of our rear, to resist counter-attack on our part.” 

D Company of the Rangers, who with the 57th Rifles and the 129th 
Baluchis held the enemy off all the rest of the day on the 23rd, were entirely 
isolated for the time. The whole of the front trenches of the 34th and of 
the Bhopals, as well as those of the 58th beyond, had been captured by 
the Germans by the early afternoon (one o’clock). 

Elsewhere meanwhile it had been found impossible to organize an 
attempt to reach D Company and those with them until after 4.30 p.m. 
A counter-attack then relieved the general situation, although D Company 
still continued to occupy what remained of its position for yet another 
day. 

The counter-attacking force comprised the 2nd Battalion 8th Gurkhas, 
supported by the three companies of the Rangers from Zelobes, A, B, and 
C, together with some rallied details of the Indian 34th, 9th and 58th 
Regiments. 

For the advance, B and C Companies of the Rangers were extended 
over the ground in rear of the Gurkhas, each company formed in two lines. 
B Company was on the left and C on the right, with A Company in support, 
also extended in two lines, in rear of the left of the front line. They 
advanced until held up by a cross-fire of enemy machine-guns, within 70 
yards of the German trenches. The entire counter-attack was held up at 
the same time, for the Gurkhas who led were similarly so stopped and were 
unable to get farther forward. 

Major W. A. Hamilton, Commanding B Company, and Lieutenant 
Hume, also of B Company, were both wounded as they neared the enemy 
trenches. “‘ A good many of B Company,” says Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw 
in his report to the Brigadier, “‘ pressed on and I believe got into these 
trenches.’”’ C Company, in like manner held up, had Captain Eyre wounded 
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and thirty-five other casualties. The two companies were not strong 
enough to continue the attack, and there being no more men immediately 
available to reinforce, they were after that compelled to withdraw—"“ gradu- 
ally,’”’ as Colonel Ravenshaw says. The objective of the counter-attack, 
the recovery of the evacuated trenches of the centre section, had, however, 
been sufficiently attained. Captain Hamilton had returned wounded 
about five o’clock to the reserve trench, held by A Company, where he 
reported the situation in front and the necessity for a withdrawal to Lieut.- 
Colonel Ravenshaw, who was in the reserve trench together with Major 
Murray and Captain Wratislaw, the acting Adjutant. 

The three companies, however, did not finally retire from the field 
until midnight. They were then ordered to move to Le Plantin, where, 
at 4 a.m. on November 24th, they took over the trenches from the 2nd 
Battalion Black Watch, who had occupied them all the previous day. 

Captain Callaghan returned wounded to Battalion Head-quarters on 
the 25th, having left his company in the centre section. The enemy had 
by now fallen back and D Company had reoccupied their former trenches. 
Their casualties were reported as three killed and eleven wounded. D 
Company returned to Head-quarters at one o'clock on the afternoon of 
November 26th and went into billets at Le Plantin. 

That day, and until November 30th, were comparatively quiet, the 
only casualty in the interim being Lieutenant Moutray, who was wounded 
on November 27th. 

Captain Wratislaw was appointed Adjutant on November 2gth. 

On November 3oth, early in the afternoon, came news that a sudden 
attack was being made on a weak place in the line near Le Plantin, where 
the trenches held by the Poona Horse and the 7th Dragoon Guards con- 
nected. 

Sergeant Caldwell and twelve men of D Company were at once sent off 
to assist the Poona Horse. Then, shortly after two o'clock, another mes- 
sage was received to the effect that the trenches of the Poona Horse had 
been rushed and were in possession of the Germans. Second-Lieutenant 
Badham and twelve more men of D Company were now sent off. Infor- 
mation, however, came to hand shortly afterwards that the situation had 
been retrieved, and at 3.40 p.m. Second-Lieutenant’ Badham and his party 
returned. | 

The party sent earlier, of whom Sergeant Caldwell of the Rangers was 
in charge, remained behind to hold the Poona Horse trench. They had 
done excellent work. When they first received orders to go to the aid 
of the Poona Horse, Sergeant Caldwell and his men were occupying a 
trench 250 yards away. They rushed along the trench and reoccupied 
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the evacuated Poona Horse trench, driving back the Germans and pushing 
on to the sap-head. The trench was without protection, the parapet hav- 
ing been almost completely blown away. Sergeant Caldwell and four men, 
with the utmost pluck and coolness, under a continuous sniping fire from 
the Germans near by, built up and revetted the parapet and then held 
both trench and sap-head for the rest of the day. They remained there 
until six in the evening, when they were relieved by the return of Second- 
Lieutenant Badham with thirty men. After that, these last held the trench 
and sap-head for three days and nights in conjunction with the Poona 
Horse, their presence inspiring confidence into the native troops and secur- 
ing the position. Sergeant Caldwell was awarded the D.C.M. for his gallant 
services. 

On December rst, Captain H. J. N. Davis and Lieutenant and Quarter- 
master C. F. Dryden, both of the 2nd Battalion The Connaught Rangers, 
arrived at Le Plantin, having ridden over from Gorre to report the arrival 
there of the 2nd Battalion for amalgamation with the Ist Battalion. Lieu- 
tenant T. F. V. Foster and roo men relieved roo of the 7th Dragoon Guards 
on the right of the line at 6 p.m. on December Ist. 

December 2nd was quiet, except for mutual bombing in the vicinity of 
the German sap-head. The 1st Battalion was relieved at Le Plantin at 
8 p.m. on December 2nd by the Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, and 
marched to billets at Gorre. Five men were wounded during the relief. 
On December 3rd the Ist Battalion moved to new billets at Le Touret, a 
small hamlet in the parish of La Couture, where, on arrival, they met the 
2nd Battalion. A draft of 4 officers and 130 men arrived from home on 
the evening of December 4th. 

The amalgamation of the 1st and 2nd Battalions of The Connaught 
Rangers took place at 9 a.m. on December 5th. The effective strength 
of each battalion respectively was as follows: 


Ist Battalion 
2nd Battalion 


Draft 
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The Officers of the two battalions were as under: 


rst Battalion : 
Lieut.-Colonel H. S. L. Ravenshaw. 
Major S. J. Murray. 
Captain and Adjutant J. M. B. Wratislaw. 
Captain G. F. Callaghan. 
Lieutenant T. F. V. Foster. 
” F. L. Von Stieglitz. 
Second-Lieutenant L. C. Badham. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
2nd Battalion : 
Captain H. J. N. Davis. 
»  £. G. Hamilton. 
» Jj. P. M. Ingham (4th C.R.—attached). 
ee H. M. Saville (3rd Suffolk—attached). 
Second-Lieutenant A. Montgomery (3rd C.R.—attached). 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster C. F. Dryden. 
Officers with the Draft: 
Lieutenant H. Q. Irwin. 
| om A. L. B. Anderson. 
Second-Lieutenant T. Booth. 
: J. Hornell (Royal Irish Fusiliers—at- 
tached). 


While at Le Touret, on December goth, Lieutenant A. L. B. Anderson 
gave a demonstration of live bombs before the other officers, who were 
unfamiliar with this form of warfare. The Corps Commander, General 
Sir James Willcocks, inspected the Rangers as an amalgamated Battalion 
on December 11th. The Rangers marched next day to billets at Gorre, 
and thence, on December r5th, to Béthune, a considerable town and large 
mining centre. While at Béthune, on the same day, Lieutenants T. F. V. 
Foster, A. G. Moutray, H. G. Robertson, and J. E. Hume were promoted 
to captain. 

The battalion marched at 3 a.m. on December 16th to Givenchy, under 
orders to take part in an attack on the German trenches with the Feroze- 
pore Brigade. It was, however, not called on, and returned at 3 p.m. to 
Béthune, being shelled on the way back but suffering no casualties. Lieu- 
tenant I. de la Bere, Dorset Regiment (attached), joined on the 16th. 

On December 17th, at rz a.m., the Rangers relieved the 1st Battalion 
Manchester Regiment at Givenchy, in trenches south of the La Bassée 
Canal. A trench-mortar was taken over in these trenches and used with 
some success until December 19th, on which day it burst, killing Private 
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Murray, the man working it. The first weapons of the type used in the 
British Army, the barrels being made of wooden battens frapped round 
with wire or metal hoops, had been constructed just three weeks previously, 
originating in the Indian Division. The enemy opposite were at this time 
using minenwerfers against the Rangers’ trenches, but with indifferent 
success. The Rangers were now first supplied with “‘jam-tin”’ and 
“‘ hair-brush ” grenades, and a number of men were soon trained to their 
use and became expert. 

Lieutenant and Quartermaster C. F. Dryden was, on December roth, 
transferred to Head-quarters, Second Division. 

On December 19th and 2oth, the Sirhind Brigade of the Lahore Division 
attacked the German trenches near Givenchy, but the attack failed. It 
was replied to by a vigorous German counter-attack, accompanied by a 
heavy bombardment, which extended to the trenches held by the Rangers 
throughout December z2oth and 21st, until a successful second British 
attack, on December 22nd, checked the enemy offensive. Between Decem- 
ber 17th and 23rd, the battalion was continuously under trench-mortar 
fire and lost 8 men killed and 24 wounded. One officer, Second-Lieutenant 
A. Montgomery, was killed on the 23rd by a sniper’s bullet while fixing a 
loophole. 

The battalion was relieved at 6 p.m. on December 23rd by the Ist 
Battalion King’s Royal Rifles, and marched to billets at Béthune, whence, 
on the 24th, it moved to billets in the village of La Beuvriére. There, 
Christmas Day 1914 was spent by the Rangers. The officers were quar- 
tered in a former abbey of the sixteenth century, converted at the French 
Revolution into a country mansion. The Rangers remained at La Beu- 
vriére until January 29th. During this period a beginning was made in 
training men of the battalion as trench-mortar or “ bomb-gun ”’ teams, 
and hand-grenade attacks were practised. 

On December 25th Company Sergeant-Major W. O’Brien was promoted 
to Second-Lieutenant (dated November 12th 1914). 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE GREAT WAR; JANUARY ist 1915—MAY sth 1915. 


NEUVE CHAPELLE. EMERGENCY TRANSFER TO THE YPRES SECTOR. 
SECOND BATTLE OF YPRES—APRIL 26th 1915, THE GERMAN GAS 
ATTACK, MESSAGES FROM HEAD-QUARTERS. 


HE officers with the battalion on January Ist 1915 were 
as follows : 


Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. L. Ravenshaw. 
Major S. J. Murray. 
» H.R. G. Deacon. 


J. P. M. Ingham (4th C.R.—attached). 
i H. M. Saville (3rd Suffolk Regt.—attached). 
T. F. V. Foster. 

R. H. C. Gilliat (5th Leinster Regt.—attached). 
. Von Stieglitz. 


. C. Brook. 

. de la Bere (Dorset Regt.—attached). 
Second-Lieutenant L. C. Badham. 

we T. Booth. 

4 W. O’Brien. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
(Surgeon) Captain J. E. M. Boyd, R.A.M.C. 
Chaplain, Rev. Father F. Peal, S.J. 


The strength of the battalion on January Ist 1915 was :—21 Officers, 
g2r Other Ranks. On January 7th, Second-Lieutenant P. McBride joined 
(on promotion from the ranks of the Royal Irish Rifles) ; and on the oth, 
Captain H. G. C. Perry-Ayscough (4th Battalion attached). 

During January 1915, on the formation of the First and Second Armies 
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on the Western Front, the Indian Army Corps was allotted to the First 
Army, together with the I and IV British Army Corps. 

The Rangers marched at ro a.m. on January 30th to Raimbert, and 
were temporarily attached to the Sirhind Brigade. They proceeded on 
February Ist to Calonne, where they were billeted until February 8th, under 
orders to be in a state of “‘ constant readiness.”” From Calonne the Rangers 
marched to La Couture on February oth, and on the afternoon of the roth 
went into the firing line at Rue de 1l’Epinette and the vicinity, relieving a 
mixed garrison of the 2nd Battalion Black Watch, 2nd Battalion Suffolk 
Regiment, and 41st Dogras of the Bareilly Brigade. It proved an un- 
satisfactory locality. The ground was water-logged, water being come 
upon within 3 feet of the surface. The trenches there had had to be aban- 
doned by the previous occupants for a series of breastworks, partly con- 
structed of sandbags and connected by shallow communication trenches. 
The Rangers, during their period of occupation, until February 15th, were 
continuously occupied in strengthening the defences, digging every night 
and building the breastworks of the various posts, work that took up a 
large number of men. Casualties while at Rue de l’Epinette were 3 killed 
and 12 wounded. 

On February roth, Captain H. J. N. Davis was appointed officiating 
D.A.A.G. Lahore Division, and Captain E. G. Hamilton, Staff-Captain, 
Sirhind Brigade. 

The Rangers were relieved in the first line on February 15th by the 
Ist Battalion Highland Light Infantry, of the Sirhind Brigade, going into 
second line at l’Epinette until the 21st. They were then relieved by the 
39th Garhwalis of the Garhwal Brigade, Meerut Division, and returned 
to billets at La Couture. From there, on February 23rd, they proceeded 
to billets at Robecq, where they remained until March 5th. 

A draft of 44 Other Ranks joined at La Couture on February 23rd ; 
and at Robecq, on the 25th, Captain H. G. Robertson and Second-Lieutenant 
A. S. Beard joined from England. On February 24th, news was received 
by a letter from the officer commanding the 13th London Regiment (Ken- 
sington), of the Eighth Division, notifying the death at the hands of a 
German sniper of Captain Gilbert Thompson of the Rangers, serving as 
Adjutant of the Kensingtons. ‘‘ Your and our loss,” ran the letter, “‘ is 
immense. He was a fine example of a British officer and gentleman, 
and we are all bitterly grieved at losing so good a friend and so finea 
man.” 

The Rangers, on the afternoon of March 5th, marched to La Miquel- 
lerie, on the outskirts of Busnes, rx miles west of Neuve Chapelle, and there 
rejoined the Ferozepore Brigade. The Lahore Division was then “ rest- 
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ing’ in the Lestrem-Calonne area preparatory to the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle. 

In the approaching action, the Indian Corps, in co-operation with the 
British IV Corps, were given as objective, first, the retaking of the village 
of Neuve Chapelle, and, secondly, the gaining possession of the Aubers 
Ridge beyond, a wide plateau, some 4o or 50 feet in elevation above the 
level of the flat country round Neuve Chapelle, from which it was distant 
3 miles to the east. The Meerut Division was to make the assault, with the 
Lahore Division in Corps Reserve. 

While at La Miquellerie, on March 6th, Distinguished Conduct Medals 
were awarded to Sergeants C. Brown, H. Caldwell, and T. R. Kelly, and 
to Privates W. Kennedy and J. Murray. 

The battalion moved on March 7th to billets at St. Floris, 34 miles north- 
east of La Miquellerie. It continued there, with the other units of the 
Ferozepore Brigade, in Army Reserve during the next four days, until the 
night of March 11th. Meanwhile, on March roth, the first day’s attack in 
the battle took place, resulting in the recapture of Neuve Chapelle. 

Second-Lieutenants W. P. F. Latham, F. W. Lynch, and J. J. Kavanagh, 
all from the Special Reserve, joined the battalion at St. Floris on March 
11th. 

The Ferozepore Brigade left St. Floris at midnight on March rth, and 
after a long and circuitous march by Lestrem and Zelobes, halted at l’Epin- 
ette, 24 miles from Neuve Chapelle, at 3.45 a.m. on March 12th. Proceed- 
ing at 5 a.m., it moved by La Couture to Richebourg St. Vaast, which village 
was then being severely shelled by the Germans with heavy guns. In 
Richebourg, the Rangers remained until 5 p.m. on March 12th, fortunately 
escaping without casualties in spite of the enemy fire. The Lahore Division 
was now ordered to relieve the Meerut Division in front of Neuve Chapelle, 
the Ferozepore Brigade taking over from the Garhwal Brigade. The 
Rangers took over the trenches with the 129th Baluchis, and were joined 
there by the 57th Rifles and the 1/4th London Regiment (Territorials). 
The 1/4th London Regiment had been attached to the Ferozepore Brigade 
since February 2oth, joining under a recent reorganization arrangement by 
which a British Territorial unit had been added to each of the six brigades 
of the Indian Corps, in addition to the British Line battalion already 
serving with the brigade. 

A Staff Officer met the Rangers on arrival in the trenches at 6 p.m. with 
orders from General H. D’U. Keary, who had succeeded General Watkis in 
command of the Lahore Division early in the year, for an attack by the 
Ferozepore Brigade on the Bois du Biez, about three-quarters of a mile 
beyond Neuve Chapelle to the south-east. The attack was to commence 
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at 8.45 p.m., after a fifteen minutes’ preliminary bombardment, and was 
to be pressed and the position carried “‘ at all costs.” 

The Rangers moved forward at 6.30 p.m. for 200 yards under fire and 
dug-in, but no artillery attack opened. After awaiting further orders 
until r a.m. March 13th, they received the disappointing information that 
the attack had been cancelled. Further operations by the Indian Corps 
had been temporarily stayed, and the Ferozepore Brigade were ordered 
back to Richebourg, going on from there at 5 a.m. further back to billets 
at La Couture, 24 miles west of Neuve Chapelle. 

Lieutenant H. T. Hewitt joined on the evening of March 13th, bringing 
75 Other Ranks as reinforcements from the base. The strength of the 
battalion on March 14th was 21 Officers and 1,033 Other Ranks. 

The battalion left La Couture for Richebourg again at 5.30 p.m. on 
March 13th, and early next morning took over trenches from the 2nd 
Battalion Black Watch of the Bareilly Brigade, which the Ferozepore 
Brigade relieved. The position held by the brigade was heavily shelled 
all day on March 14th, but the Rangers’ casualties were only 1 killed and 8 
wounded. The battalion held the left of the brigade position, occupying 
the two “ strong points ” of ‘‘ Port Arthur ” and the ‘‘ Orchard Redoubt,” 
with the ‘‘ Crescent Trench ”’ connecting. Heavy shelling went on again 
all the morning of March 15th on the Rangers’ end of the line, and in the 
afternoon, at 5.45 p.m., orders were received for an assault on the section 
of the German front line, immediately opposite the ‘‘ Crescent Trench ” 
held by the Rangers. The enemy position was understood to be lightly 
held, but scouts, sent to reconnoitre the German trenches, returned at 
6.30 p.m., and reported the enemy to be in force. In consequence, by 
telephoned instructions from Brigade Head-quarters, the enterprise was 
abandoned. The battalion was again heavily shelled in the trenches all 
day during March 16th, 17th and 18th, suffering casualties—g killed, 28 
wounded. 

Major W. N. S. Alexander, D.S.O., and sixteen Other Ranks, reinforce- 
ments, joined on March 17th. The battalion strength on this date was :— 
27 Officers and 1,or0 Other Ranks. 

The enemy bombardment in front of the Ferozepore Brigade slackened 
on the 19th, and March 2oth was a “‘ quiet day.”” On the 2st, from 12 
a.m. onwards, there was heavy firing to the south of the Rangers’ position, 
but the battalion was not called on, either then, or on the 22nd, 23rd or 
24th. On the 24th, at 11 p.m., the Ferozepore Brigade went out of the 
line. The Rangers were relieved by the Royal Sussex Regiment, and moved 
to billets in Paradis, a small hamlet about a mile from Lestrem. 

On March 25th, Major Murray was promoted Lieut.-Colonel (dated 
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September 11th 1914), and Second-Lieutenants L. N. Aveling and W. A. 
Buchanan joined. On the 26th, Second-Lieutenant J. D’Arcy joined. 

The Rangers remained in “rest ’’ billets at Paradis until the evening 
of March 31st, when, on the brigade returning to the line, they relieved the 
4th Battalion Seaforth Highlanders of the Sirhind Brigade in the trenches 
opposite Rouge Croix (a huge red Crucifix), to the north-west of Neuve 
Chapelle and not far from the trenches held by the 1st Battalion in the 
previous November. These trenches were found in a fair state of repair, 
but the sanitary conditions, particularly in the advanced post, were none 
too good, owing to the number of dead men, and also a number of dead 
cows, found lying inside the post on taking over and a short way in front 
of the trenches. Although matters were speedily improved, the dead men 
and cows inside the post being disposed of, it was found impossible to reach 
the dead bodies round the post outside, in spite of repeated efforts to drag 
them inside and bury them, owing to the enemy’s heavy and incessant 
sniping. Even at night it was found impossible for a man to move out- 
side. 

The succeeding days were quiet, except for intermittent enemy shelling, 
which was heavy at times, while sniping went on continuously. Lieut.- 
Colonel Murray—Lieut.-Colonel Ravenshaw, who had gone on short leave 
on March 25th, not having yet arrived—was, on April 2nd, directed to take 
command of the Ferozepore Brigade, and the command of the battalion 
devolved on Major W. A. Hamilton. Colonel Ravenshaw returned on 
April 3rd and took over the brigade command, Lieut.-Colonel Murray 
assuming command of the battalion. Captain R. H.C. Gilliat, 5th Leinster 
Regiment (attached), was, to the great regret of all in the Rangers, killed 
during heavy sniping on April 6th. He had brilliantly distinguished him- 
self when with the 2nd Battalion of the Rangers in the First Battle of Ypres, 
in particular on November 11th 1914, during the attack of the Prussian 
Guard. 

The Rangers were relieved in the trenches on the night of April rth, 
returning to rest billets at Paradis, where they remained until April 24th. 
During the last day in the trenches the enemy shelled Head-quarters per- 
sistently. One shell, which landed in the road outside, wounded eight 
men. Heavy sniping went on during the relief: casualties, 1 killed and 
Iz wounded. General Keary inspected the battalion at Paradis on 
April 19th, and made a very complimentary address, congratulating the 
Rangers on their work on all occasions during the war and also on their 
appearance. The “‘ rest ” period was largely employed in brigade exer- 
cises and trench attacks, the Rangers being specially told off to “ tutor” 
the 1st Battalion of the 4th London Regiment. 
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While at Paradis, Second-Lieutenant Latham was struck off the strength 
owing to ill-health. Sergeant E. M. Durrant was granted a temporary 
commission on April 11th, ante-dated March 30th. A draft of 50 Other 
Ranks joined at Paradis on April 15th. The strength of the battalion on 
this date was 26 Officers and 981 Other Ranks. 

Then, suddenly, came an unexpected turn of events for the Lahore 
Division and the Rangers. In ordinary course they were to have relieved 
the Meerut Division in front of Neuve Chapelle on April 26th. Instead, 
after a day of rumours on the 23rd that serious things were happening near 
Ypres, and that the position there was in grave danger, orders were issued 
on the afternoon of April 23rd for the Lahore Division to be prepared to 
move immediately to an unnamed destination. ‘“‘ Ominous cannonading 
warned us, early on Thursday, the 22nd April,’”’ says Fr. Peal, “‘ that rough 
work was ahead. No one was therefore surprised, when, on Friday night, 
word was passed round that a sudden start was expected, and ‘ Belgium ’ 
whispered as our probable goal.’’ The Rangers received their orders at 
5 p-m. on April 23rd, directing them to hold themselves in readiness to 
move by train if necessary. 

Ypres was the unnamed destination. In consequence of the German 
break-through in force on the northern face of the Salient, as the result of 
the gas attack on the French Moroccan Division and the Canadian First 
Division on April 22nd, a gap, imperilling the whole position at Ypres, had 
been breached, and all available troops from adjoining sectors were being 
rushed up to help General Plumer and the British Fifth Division to stem 
the enemy advance until the line could be re-established. 

The Rangers marched off from Paradis with the Ferozepore Brigade 
at I p.m. on April 24th ; strength, 24 Officers and 964 Other Ranks. The 
rail arrangements having been cancelled, they moved by Merville, a large 
town, Vieux Berquin and Flétre to Godeswaersvelde, a small village at the 
foot of the Mont des Cats, where, at 10.15 p.m., they halted with the rest 
of the Ferozepore Brigade until 7.15 next morning. 

The march from Merville to Godeswaersvelde is described by Fr. Peal 
as follows :— 

“Leaving Merville and continuing our march to Vieux Berquin the 
country changes ; the low flat land gradually disappears. We were going 
up a gentle slope, each step widening our view, and presently we had a 
huge map at our feet. Away to the right, Bailleul was clearly visible and 
Hazebrouck to our left recalled our first night on Belgian soil, when The 
Connaught Rangers were rushed up to the front at midnight in London 
motor-buses. A gentle rain settled the dust, and as the sun disappeared 
the lengthening twilight gave the country a touch of fairyland. It was 
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beautiful, but for the incessant booming at Ypres becoming every minute 
more distinct. We crossed the railway near Strazeele and then Flétre, on 
the main road from Cassel to Bailleul. As it became dark, we were skirting 
Mt. des Cats, on which stands a Trappist monastery, visible for miles around. 
We had done close on 15 miles now, we were hungry and wet, but as troops 
had been hurried up from all sides, billets were scarce and we had to wait 
by the roadside. ... It was now 9.30, dark and wet and cold. Presently 
there was a stir. One by one we slowly moved on, and found ourselves in 
Godeswaersvelde, a large frontier village. It was too dark and too wet to 
look around. Five of us secured a room. Some hot tea and bread, and 
we lay down on the floor with the prospect of an early march, while steadily, 
ceaselessly, the guns thundered at Ypres.’ 

The march was forced throughout, as rapidly as the ground could be 
covered, regardless of difficulties : rain coming down most of the time; a 
pitch-black night ; the roads deep ruts, thick mud, or slippery pavés ; and 
having to get past long trains of artillery and transport wagons, which 
continually blocked the way. ‘ There were soldiers on foot of British and 
Indian regiments, there were guns, ammunition and wagons, stores for man 
and beast, big lumbering carts stacked high with hay, pontoons tugged 
along by six horses each, scores of entrenching tools, ration carts, travelling 
kitchens known familiarly as ‘ Cookers.’ There were horse ambulances, 
and motor ambulances, followed by scores of Red Cross bearers. The 
long procession stretched away winding as far as the eye could reach.” 

From Godeswaersvelde, the Brigade pushed up the steep hill at Boes- 
chaepe, and going through Westoutre, the main road to Poperinghe was left 
at Hekskem. At Reninghelst, where there was a short halt, some of the 
men were able to get a mug of Flemish ale. The thunder of the guns ahead 
became steadily louder and louder during the forenoon as the Rangers 
neared the Ypres salient. 

Oudedom with its hutments, extending over a wide plain, 7 miles south- 
west of Ypres, was reached at 1.30 p.m. on April 25th. The Rangers 
bivouacked there, under orders to be ready to move at a moment’s notice. 
‘“* When a bit refreshed we looked about,” says Fr. Peal. ‘‘ The tower of 
the Cloth Hall at Ypres stood out gaunt against the dark sky, puffs of smoke 
showed how relentlessly shell was following shell. Every now and again a 
huge volume of black smoke burst into the air, followed by a heavy tremor 
marking the advent of an extra large high explosive.” That the Division 
would go into the firing line next day was known before midnight. Packs 
were ordered to be left behind. 

Starting from Oudedom at 6 a.m. on April 26th, after a night during 
which the thunder of the guns at Ypres continued incessantly, the battalion 
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marched through the northern outskirts of Ypres to La Brique, three- 
quarters of a mile north-east of the town, the place of concentration of the 
Ferozepore Brigade. The companies moved at a distance of 200 yards 
apart. 

The enemy, during the previous three days, had forced their way for- 
ward and had established themselves along the Pilckem Ridge, between 3 
and 4 miles to the north of Ypres, holding the ridge from the Ypres Canal 
at Boesinghe to St. Julien on the Ypres-Poelcapelle road, 4 miles north- 
east of Ypres. From their position there the German guns enfiladed the 
approaches to Ypres from the westward and fired incessantly on the town, 
and over it to the south and south-east, to bar the approach to British 
reinforcements. 

In passing round Ypres the Rangers were shelled and Lieut.-Colonel 
Murray, and Captain Foster, the Adjutant, were both severely wounded ; 
as well as Captain Ackworth of the 55th Rifles, who was acting as guide. 
Two men of the Head-quarters party were wounded at the same time, the 
casualties being all caused by a single shell. Otherwise the battalion got 
through to La Brique satisfactorily. Major W. A. Hamilton took over 
the command in place of Colonel Murray, with Lieutenant H. Q. Irwin as 
Acting Adjutant. As the Rangers arrived at La Brique a blast of shell 
fire met them, which killed two men and wounded three. 

The following vivid narrative of the Rangers setting out for the scene 
of action is given by Fr. Peal :— 

*“* At 3 a.m. on Monday the 26th April we were astir. For this once I 
was allowed to follow the regiment going into action. As the companies 
passed me [ raised my hand, the men understood the signal. Heads were 
bared and I gave a general absolution. Many passing then never returned. 

“‘A heavy mist favoured us as wemoved on silently towards Vlamertinghe. 
Crossing the railway line we enter the town. At the Hétel de Ville we turn 
sharply to the right, and our way leads straight to Ypres. The road runs 
parallel to the railway but crosses the line about midway. As the shelling 
was heavy and we were on the salient exposed to shells from three sides, 
the regiment left the main road near an estaminet and turned to the left 
along beautiful grounds surrounding a chateau. This took us to the N.W. 
of the town. Crossing the canal, we were in full view of the church and 
Cloth Hall to our right. We kept to the outer streets, as far from the heart 
of the town as possible. Dead horses and dogs met us at every turn; 
shells screamed and hissed and crashed over and around us. Presently, 
as the Doctor and I walked along behind the regiment, we noticed the Staff- 
Captain with his bleeding arm in a sling, helped along by an orderly. He 
told us that a shell had struck the head of the regiment. We hurried up and 
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there lay two of my boys on the pavement. Kneeling down by their side 
I gave absolution, but I fear too late, death was instantaneous. It seems 
this shell, besides killing these two, wounded our Colonel, the Adjutant, 
the Staff-Captain and five others. The Colonel’s groom had a very narrow 
escape, the horse was killed by his side and he himself was covered with 
blood.” 

The Ferozepore Brigade had all concentrated at La Brique by II a.m. 
The Jullundur Brigade concentrated to the right, between St. Jean and 
Wieltje, about 800 yards to the north-east. The Sirhind Brigade, in 
Divisional Reserve, concentrated at Potijze, about 3,000 yards south-east 
of La Brique. 

The exact position of the enemy’s trenches to be attacked by the Lahore 
Division could not be ascertained. There had been no opportunity of 
locating them for those at Ypres during the past three days. All that was 
known was that the enemy were along the Pilckem Ridge. There had been 
no air reconnaissance, and the artillery had not been able to register. The 
ground over which the first part of the advance was to be made was largely 
intersected by hedges. For the first 500 yards it rose gradually to a crest- 
line. Then it sloped gradually for another 500 yards, beyond which, over 
open ground, it rose again to the Pilckem Ridge, whence the enemy were 
firing. The Ypres-Langemarck road led due north directly up to the crest- 
line, where a farm was visible. The Ferozepore Brigade was to attack 
to the right of the road. The Rangers were on the left of the Brigade, in 
the front line, next to the road. Then came the 129th Baluchis, in the 
centre of the Brigade, and the 57th Rifles on the right. In support were the 
r/4th London Regiment, and in Brigade Reserve were the oth Bhopals. 
On the left of the Ferozepore Brigade, and next to the Rangers, were the 
French, a Moroccan brigade. 

The attack was fixed to open at 1.20 p.m. with an artillery bombard- 
ment, under cover of which the advance was to be made. Then, at 2 p.m., 
by which time it was calculated the first line would be close to the enemy’s 
position, the bombardment was to be intensified for five minutes, and after 
that cease for the assault on the German trenches at closequarters. Through- 
out the period of waitmg, between eleven and one o’clock, enemy aeroplanes 
cruised overhead, directing the enemy’s artillery fire on La Brique. The 
battalion, however, kept close in its trenches, and, although shells fell 
incessantly near by, suffered no casualties. 

Shortly before the appointed time for the advance to begin, the men of 
the battalion were ordered to remove their great-coats and form up outside 
the trenches in the order of attack. Three companies, D, A and B, each 
in column of platoons with 150 yards distance between, formed the first 
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line from left to right ; each Company having a front of 90 yards. C Com- 
pany, in support, was 400 yards in rear of the left front company, and also 
in column of platoons. The strength of the battalion at the moment of 
the advance was 24 Officers and 959 Other Ranks. 

The advance began a few minutes late, in consequence of the artillery 
opening being behind time. It was considerably hampered in moving 
forward from the place of the deployment, by the intersected nature of 
the terrain, platoons in places having to move in files through gaps, and 
work round hedges, which caused formation and direction to become to 
some extent lost. That was the case with the other regiments of the 
brigade as well as with the Rangers. 

As the battalion reached the crest-line, about 500 yards beyond La 
Brique, it came under the full blast of the enemy’s fire, shell and musketry ; 
but, as Lieut.-Colonel Merewether, the official Recording Officer to the 
Indian Corps, puts it in his book The Indian Corps in France (p. 302), the 
Rangers, “‘ true to their splendid reputation, never faltered, and still suffer- 
ing severely, eventually reached a point about 120 yards from the German 
trenches.”” Lieutenant Badham was one of the first officers wounded, 
being hit by a shell splinter and losing an eye. 

The battalions on the right of the Rangers, both those of the Ferozepore 
Brigade and those of the Jullundur Brigade, who in the first move forward 
through the hedges had also lost direction, crowded to the left on the 
Rangers and forced the battalion to take ground across the road, closing 
in on the French. To such an extent indeed was direction lost by some of 
the Indian units that a number of men of the goth Pathans, the centre 
battalion of the Jullundur Brigade, became intermingled with the Rangers 
in the advance over and beyond the crest. One result was that the addi- 
tions, bunching together, made the Rangers, as they neared the German 
trenches, form, m places, a massed target for the Germans, who at once 
concentrated fire on them from a frontage of some 1,200 yards. Then, 
before the leading line of the Rangers was within assaulting distance of the 
enemy trenches, the British covering artillery fire ceased. The continua- 
tion of the advance had now to be made exposed to unhampered enemy 
rifle fire in front and heavy enfilading machine-gun fire. The Rangers, 
however, moved steadily forward until nearly on the edge of the German 
wire in front of the trenches, which were now plainly made out along the 
Pilckem Ridge. It was by then nearly half-past two o'clock. 

Immediately after that came the German gas attack which had such 
disastrous results on the action of April 26th. The full blast of the gas, 
borne on the light north-easterly wind, swept down from right to left in a 
dense cloud of yellow vapour on the French Moroccans and the Ferozepore 
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Brigade first of all. The gas attack broke up the advance everywhere. 
The men could only do the best for themselves with hastily wetted handker- 
chiefs, and quickly the ground became strewn with the bodies of men 
writhing in torture. At this moment the enemy redoubled their fire. The 
French Africans, on the left of the Rangers, gave way ; exposing the flank 
of the Rangers. The whole French line everywhere went to pieces and was 
forced back in confusion. Numbers of the surviving Indians streamed 
back to La Brique before they could be rallied. Only a few groups here 
and there tried to stand their ground. The Rangers for the most part, 
and the 4th London Regiment in support, did what they could to hold on 
and even then strove to go forward. 

The course of events, as far as it is possible to piece together details from 
the various disconnected narratives, was as follows. 

The three leading companies of the Rangers, or what remained of them 
collected together, isolated and within seventy or eighty yards of the Ger- 
man wire, took what shelter they could on the spot. A number of men 
of Captain Ingham’s company (A Company) dug themselves in by a hedge 
on the south side of a cross-road. The hedge was only passable at one 
point, where there was a hole through it. Through this, and a gap at the 
east end of the hedge, they got forward and crossed the road. They were 
however prevented from getting further than a few yards beyond the 
road by the fierce enemy fire that was quickly directed on them, and there- 
upon took cover in a shallow dip in the ground, lying down there and firing 
from behind manure heaps. They managed to hold on for upwards of 
five hours till dusk, when those left of them, Lieutenant Hewitt and six 
men, recrossed the road. ‘Captain Ingham,” says Colonel Merewether 
in his book (p. 305), “‘ led his men in the attack until he was finally brought 
up short by the enemy’s fire at a range of about 60 yards, after which 
he set about organizing the position, exposing himself meanwhile with 
an absolute disregard of danger. Coming through the ordeal unscathed, 
he subsequently brought in a number of wounded. For his conspicuous 
gallantry he was awarded the D.S.O.” 

Close up to the enemy’s trenches also, when the gas attack took place, 
was Major Deacon’s company (D Company). With some seventy of his 
men, Major Deacon reached the hedge by the cross-roads. He was met 
there by an outburst of enemy fire, under which, within a very short time, 
some twenty of his men became casualties, killed or wounded. Second- 
Lieutenant F. W. Lynch (4th Battalion Connaught Rangers), Major Deacon’s 
subaltern, was killed close to his commanding officer. It was impossible 
to get further and no reinforcements were available. In addition to the 
enemy’s fire in front, they were being enfiladed on the right at a range of 
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about 400 yards. The party held on all the afternoon, and were joined 
by some forty men of the 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment, under Lieu- 
tenant Henderson. The Manchesters originally belonged to the Jullundur 
Brigade. The group joining Major Deacon were directed by him to occupy 
a ditch near by, where they dug-in. Major Deacon and his command held 
their ground during the night, entirely by themselves in that quarter, 
until, shortly before three o’clock next morning (April 26th), a relieving 
party of the rst Battalion Highland Light Infantry, under Captain Tarrant, 
was able to get up to them. 

An attempt at relief, made by the 15th Sikhs and the 1/4th Gurkhas 
during the evening, at the instance of General Keary, was unable to reach 
Major Deacon owing to the darkness ; but touch with him was eventually 
obtained. “‘ For an exhibition of sheer valour, of indomitable tenacity,” to 
quote Colonel Merewether (p. 305), speaking of Major Deacon’s stand at 
bay, ‘‘ this exploit has never been surpassed.’”’ For his gallantry Major 
Deacon was awarded the D.S.O., and also, by the French Government, the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

The G.O.C. of the Indian Corps, General Sir James Willcocks, in Wsth 
the Indians in France (p. 253), pays his tribute in these words. ‘“‘ When 
the gas first caught our bewildered troops, totally unprepared for such 
devices, and forced them to retire rapidly, such was the confusion between 
units, British, Indian and French, that an Indian havildar shouted out 
‘ Khabardar, Jehannam pahunche!’ (‘ Look out, we’ve arrived in Hell! ’) 
But even so the gates of Hell can be held by brave men, and of such were 
Major Deacon of the Connaught Rangers and Lieutenant Henderson of 
the Manchesters, with many of their own men and small parties of the 
Indians, who held out for many hours, unconquerable |! ’’ 

Captain Callaghan (commanding C Company), for his part on that day, 
as Colonel Merewether further records (p. 303), ‘‘ gained the Military Cross 
by his conspicuous gallantry throughout the day, in the course of which 
he was wounded.” 

The support company of the Rangers, further in rear when the gas- 
cloud swept down upon them, were able to dig-in beside another cross- 
road, 400 or 500 yards in rear, to the right of the Ypres-Langemarck road. 
They were joined there by most of the 4th London Regiment, who dug-m 
alongside the road close by. Major W. A. Hamilton, who was with the 
supports, was very desirous, between 4.30 and 5 o’clock, of pushing forward 
and helping Major Deacon, but in face of the ceaseless storm of enemy 
fire and the heavy loss of life that must inevitably be incurred, he was 
reluctantly compelled to give up the project. 

These are some other of the Rangers of whom Colonel Merewether makes 
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mention. ‘“ The Reverend Fr. F. Peal, Roman Catholic chaplain attached 
to the Connaught Rangers, was never deterred from miistering to the 
wounded, although the aid-post at La Brique was continuously under 
heavy shell fire.” Sergeant H. Caldwell “’ distinguished himself during 
the advance by taking command of his company, on all the officers being 
hit, and leading boldly and with the finest determination.”” Caldwell had 
already won the D.C.M. at Neuve Chapelle, and for the Second Ypres was 
awarded the Russian Order of St. George (4th Class). Sergeants Finegan 
and P. Murphy received the Russian St. George Medal (2nd Class) ; Corporal 
Flynn, the French Médatlle Mslitasre. Bandsman Gillan, who, as a stretcher- 
bearer, “‘ showed the utmost contempt for danger, saving many lives by 
his fearless devotion to duty,” received the St. George Medal (3rd Class). 
Private Duffy, transport driver, who “ displayed great courage in bringing 
up ammunition through the enemy’s barrage between Vlamertinghe and 
La Brique, at a time when supplies were running short,” received the St. 
George Medal (4th Class). Lance-Corporal R. Reilly won the 4th Class of 
the St. George Medal for rescuing Lieutenant Brunskill of the 47th Sikhs, 
struck down and rendered helpless with a shattered leg, close to the German 
wire. Reilly “ went forward under a terrific fire and succeeded in reaching 
the wounded officer. He took off his puttees, tied Lieutenant Brunskill’s 
legs together, and himself walking erect, dragged him back through a hail 
of bullets to safety, neither receiving a wound during it.” 

The following is a list of the officers present with the Rangers at the 
Second Battle of Ypres on April 26th. With the exception of Lieut.- 
Colonel Murray and Captain T. F. V. Foster (both wounded in the early 
morning in passing round Ypres to La Brique, as described), all took part 
in the action that afternoon. 


Lieut.-Colonel S. J. Murray (wounded). 
Major W. A. Hamilton. 
» H.R. G. Deacon. 
Captain G. F. Callaghan (wounded) 
- j. P. M. Ingham. 
= T. F. V. Foster (wounded). 
i H. G. Robertson (killed). 
55 H. Q. Irwin (killed). 
i . L. B. Anderson. 
. T. Hewitt (wounded). 
. R. C. Brook (wounded). 
. H. H. Dennys (wounded). 
Second-Lieutenant A. S. Beard (wounded). 
a F. W. Lynch (killed). 
pe L. N. Aveling (wounded and died of wounds). 
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Second-Lieutenant L. C. Badham (wounded). 


- W. A. Buchanan (wounded). 
és T. Booth (wounded) 
on W. O’Brien. 
‘3 j. J. Kavanagh. 
‘ j. D’Arcy. 
E. M. Durrant. 


Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
Lieutenant I. de La Bere (Dorset Regt.—attached), wounded. 


Number of officers with the battalion on the oo 


of April 26th . 24 
Actually in action on the 26th ; : . 20 
Killed and wounded (3 killed, 12 wounded) ; - %I5 
Other Ranks in action—approximately : . goo 
Killed (31) ; Wounded (192) ; Missing (123) . . 351 


The battalion drew together at La Brique at 3 a.m. on April 27th, and 
reoccupied the trenches whence it had started to attack on the preceding 
day. At daybreak, casualty returns were called for and the battalion 
re-formed ; several men who during the gas attack had got mixed with other 
units, rejoining. 

In the action on April 27th, the Lahore Division was again ordered to 
attack up the Ypres-Langemarck road, co-operating with the French Moroc- 
can troops who had been reinforced and reorganized. The Sirhind Brigade 
was on this occasion on the left, next to the French ; with the Ferozepore 
Brigade on its right. The oth Bhopal Infantry, and the 1/4th London 
Regiment, were in the first line; with the Rangers, reduced in numbers 
as they were after the previous day’s casualties, in support, 400 yards in 
rear of the Bhopals. Majors Hamilton and Deacon, Captain Ingham, 
Lieutenant Anderson and Second-Lieutenants Kavanagh, O’Brien, and 
Durrant were the officers with the battalion. 

The advance began from La Brique under cover of a bombardment 
at 12.30 p.m., the brigade advancing in line of companies in column of 
platoons, the distance between platoons being 150 yards. The advance, 
however, was brought to a stand within two hours by uncut enemy wire 
in front of both the French and British attacks. The battalion then dug-in 
where it was and awaited further orders. There were no casualties among 
the Officers of the Rangers that day, and among Other Ranks, nine wounded. 
A second effort, made in the evening, failed to get further forward owing to 
the French being again broken up by gas. After that the Lahore Division 
‘was withdrawn to where it had started at midday, heavily shelled as it 
fell back but suffering few casualties. . 
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After nightfall, parties of the Rangers were sent out to search for wounded 
whom it had been impossible to bring in after the action on the 26th. A 
few wounded of Indian native units were found, and a number of dead 
Rangers were identified and buried. One party, under Sergeant Norris, 
towards the close of the search came upon the body of Captain Robertson, 
who had commanded B Company, but as it was beginning to get light and 
they had no stretchers with them, the body of the fallen officer had to be 
left until the following evening. The battalion remained until April 29th 
in the position occupied during the day on the 27th. 

On April 28th, the Ferozepore Brigade, in position as before, was shelled 
persistently during the day, but again got through with only few casualties. 
Messages were continually received by the Rangers to the effect that the 
French on the left of Sirhind Brigade were about to attack, and that both 
the Sirhind and Ferozepore Brigade were to co-operate, but no attack took 
place. The Lahore Division had on that morning been temporarily trans- 
ferred from the V Army Corps, with which it served at Ypres, to a special 
force under General Plumer, styled ‘‘ Plumer’s Force,” specially appointed 
to co-operate with the French. Just before dusk, a German biplane came 
over the Rangers, flying very low. It was brought down by rifle fire, but 
unfortunately the airman managed to volplane and land between the 
two lines, some distance to the right. Burial and search parties were 
again sent out during the night of April 28th, and Captain Robertson’s 
body and that of Lieutenant Lynch were brought in and buried at La 
Brique, where also were buried Lieutenant Irwin and several N.C.O.’s 
and men. 

April 29th was another day of warnings as to proposed French attacks 
which did not take place, until the afternoon. Then, it was notified 
that it had been decided that the enemy’s position was too strong to be 
dealt with by the attenuated forces available and that in consequence the 
French attacks were definitely postponed. In the evening, orders were 
received by the Ferozepore Brigade to return to the hutments at Oudedom. 
The Sirhind Brigade took over the ground held by the Rangers, who then, at 
9 p.m. left the position they had occupied for the last three days, collected 
overcoats at La Brique, and after being shelled along the whole route, 
reached the hutments on the morning of April 3oth. 

A telegraphed message to the Lahore Division from the G.O.C. Indian 
Corps, General Willcocks, was received by the Rangers during April 30th :— 


‘« Please convey to all ranks of Division my own and all their 
other comrades’ hearty congratulations on having taken part in battle 
near Ypres. We are proud of you all. Well done.” 
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General Keary, commanding the Lahore Division, in his report on the 
Second battle of Ypres, among the regiments of whom he made special 
mention noted the Rangers “ for the gallantry shown by them.” 


*“‘I consider that the troops did all it was humanly possible to do 
under most trying circumstances. They had to pass along some miles 
of road and narrow streets under a hail of shell fire, advance to a posi- 
tion of assembly over open ground and from thence to a position of 
deployment under the same conditions. The Germans had prepared 

a position which required the most accurate and intense gun fire to 
reduce it. Owing to hurried nature of the attack it was impossible 
to reconnoitre sufficiently to ensure such fire ; nor were the guns regis- 
tered. During the first two days the Infantry advanced against a 
position on an open glacis which was virtually unshaken.... In 
spite of all these disabilities the carrying of the position by the French 
and British was only prevented by the use of asphyxiating gases.” 


General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, Commanding the Second Army, in 
his letter to General Keary, acknowledging the “‘ great service rendered in 
aid of the 2nd Army in the defence of Ypres on April 26th and 27th,” also 
specially mentioned The Connaught Rangers. In forwarding General 
Smith-Dorrien’s letter to the Officer Commanding the Rangers, the Briga- 
dier, General Egerton, notified that General Keary, the Divisional Com- 
mander, directed him “ to express his pleasure at the high appreciation 
the battalion has so justly earned.’”” He added his own congratulations, 
further saying ‘’ no one knows better the good work done in your battalion.” 

During the whole day on April 30th, from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., the battalion 
lay out in the fields two miles from Oudedom, being compelled, together 
with the other units of the Ferozepore Brigade, to quit the hutments for the 
open, to avoid the continuous shelling to which Oudedom was subjected 
allthat day. They returned at night, although throughout the night shells 
kept falling in and round Oudedom. The Rangers fortunately had no 
casualties. “‘ We were ordered into a field and spent the whole day behind 
a hedge,” says Fr. Peal. 

“Got shelled during the night and also received urgent orders from 
Divisional H.Q. at 1.30 a.m. (May Ist) asking if we had brought our 
fifes and drums from India, and if not, where they had been left.” (War 
Diary.) 

The Rangers remained at Oudedom, until, at half-past seven on the 
evening of May Ist, a windy, drizzling evening, they marched off by way 
of Westoutre and Mont des Cats to billets at Fontaine Houck, near Meteren, 
close to the Franco-Belgian frontier, which was reached early next morning. 
They were then back in their former sector. | 
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In the course of that day (May 2nd) also, the following message was 
received from Lieut.-General Plumer (now Field-Marshal Baron Plumer 
of Messines) and communicated to all units of the Lahore Division :— 


“G.0.C. Lahore Division. Will you please convey to the Bri- 
gadiers, Commanding Officers and all Officers, N.C.O.’s and Men of 
your Division my thanks for the assistance they have rendered in the 
recent severe fighting, and my appreciation of the way in which they 
have carried out the very arduous duties entrusted to them while 
under my command. I deeply deplore the very heavy casualties they 
have suffered. 

“‘(Sgd.) Herbert Plumer, Commanding Plumer’s Force rg15.” 


The D.C.M. was awarded to Second-Lieutenant E. M. Durrant (gained 
as Sergeant previous to March 30th), Corporal Handy and Private O’Connor 
on May 2nd. 

The strength of the battalion on May 2nd was : 10 Officers and 703 Other 


The Rangers left Meteren on the evening of May 2nd, being greeted as 
they quitted the village by the children, singing, “ It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary,” picked up from soldiers previously quartered there. A little 
way on, while halting in the dark by the road, a German searchlight threw its 
beam just over the battalion. Fortunately, it was just too high to “‘ spot ” 
the men, or shell and casualties would inevitably have followed. The 
Rangers then trudged on through a black night with a strong, bitterly 
cutting wind that tried the men severely. After billeting during the day 
on May 3rd at Doulieu, the battalion set off at 7 p.m. on May 4th for Paradis 
again, by Estaires, La Gorgue and Lestrem, and eventually reached Paradis 
at midnight. They had been away for ten days and returned having had 
354 killed, wounded, gassed, or missing, in the fields round Ypres. As 
General Willcocks mentions in Wsth the Indians in France (p. 265): ‘“‘ Of 
16,000 combatants of all arms detached from the Indian Army Corps to 
take part in the second battle of Ypres, over 24 per cent. were returned as 
casualties.” The Rangers’ casualties numbered 35 per cent. of the battalion. 

At Paradis the following officers joined :—Captains E. G. S. Truell (3rd 
Battalion C.R.), A. W. Blockley (3rd Battalion C.R.), Lieutenant S. W. 
Howard, Second-Lieutenants R. D’Arcy (3rd Battalion C.R.), D. A. 
Greer, T. A. Dillon (4th Battalion C.R.), A. L. D. Brookes (4th Battalion 
C.R.) and J. H. T. Brabazon (4th Battalion C.R.). Captain C. F. 
Underhill-Faithorne also rejoined at Paradis. 

On May 6th, the battalion moved to the Riez Bailleul billeting area. 
While there, on May 7th, gas respirators were issued for the first time. 
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CHAPTER XXIV | 
THE GREAT WAR: MAY 6th 1915—J ANUARY oth 1916. 


SECOND BATTLE OF FESTUBERT. TRENCH OPERATIONS. LETTER FROM 
G.0.C. INDIAN CORPS. BATTLE OF LOOS. FROM THE WESTERN FRONT 
TO MESOPOTAMIA. 


) Rangers left Paradis on May 6th, spending the night in the 
open round a barn, and the next day among trees close to a moated 
farm. Thence, on the evening of May 8th, at 8.30 p.m., they 
marched from the Riez Bailleul area to take over support-trenches behind 
Neuve Chapelle in readiness for immediate action. 

The Second Battle of Festubert (1915) was to open next day. It was 
planned to assist the French attack in Artois by holding fast the enemy in | 
front, and, at the same time, extend the gains made in the Battle of Neuve 
Chapelle by capturing the Aubers Ridge and threatening the German line 
between Lille and La Bassée. The Indian Corps had orders to attack on 
the left of the First Army, between Neuve Chapelle and Givenchy, with, as 
its immediate objective, the forcing of the enemy from the Aubers Ridge 
and the Bois de Biez, from three-quarters of a mile to a mile on the east 
of Neuve Chapelle. 

The assault was to be delivered by the Meerut Division, with the Lahore 
Division in support ; kept back in consequence of the depletion of its ranks 
through the severe casualties on April 26th. The Lahore Division was to 
hold the line and assist with rifle and machine-gun fire until the Meerut 
Division had attained its objective. When that had been gained, the Lahore 
Division was to go forward. Just as the Rangers were about to move off, 
Second-Lieutenants E. D. Greeves, N.S. B. Kidson, and A. O. Lang-Browne, 
all from the 3rd Battalion C.R., with a draft of 300 men, arrived. The 
reinforcement brought the battalion up to a strength of 22 Officers and 1,000 
Other Ranks. The draft, however, was ordered to remain behind at Riez 
Bailleul. 

The attack on May goth was to have opened at 7.30 a.m., but owing to 
various hindrances it had to be put off until the afternoon. it then opened 
at 3.20 p.m. with a bombardment lasting forty minutes, after which the 
infantry of the Meerut Division went forward to the assault. They were 
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met with a murderous rifle and machine-gun fire, the Germans having been 
reinforced during the morning being in greatly superior force, and after 
desperate attempts to reach the enemy’s front line, were beaten back by 
6 p.m. with severe losses. The Rangers, who had remained in the support- 
trenches all day, expecting to co-operate as arranged, learned of the failure 
during the evening. They continued in the support-trenches, awaiting 
orders, during May roth and 11th, under shell fire, but fortunately not 
suffering casualties, except two men wounded. The weather was thick 
during both days and no further attack meanwhile was attempted. 
Then, after dark on the r1th, the battalion was ordered back to billets 
at Riez Bailleul. There, two officers, Second-Lieutenants W. A. Taafe and 
G. C. P. R. O’Donoghue, were taken on the strength. 

The Rangers remained billeted at Riez Bailleul until the evening of 
May 15th, when they moved up after dark, and after coming under heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire on the way, took over the same support-trenches 
as before. A second assault on the enemy’s line was to take place at 
II.30 p.m. that night (May 15th), to be carried out again by the Meerut 
Division, with, as before, the Lahore Division in support. It was, however, 
once more found impossible to break through in face of the overpowering 
enemy fire, and after two attempts, lasting until 4 a.m. on the 16th, the 
effort was given up. The daytime on May 16th, and on the 17th, were 
both quiet, except for occasional shell fire from the enemy. For most of 
the time rain fell heavily. At dusk, on May 18th, the Ferozepore Brigade 
took over the line in front of Neuve Chapelle from the Jullundur Brigade, 
the Rangers relieving the 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment. 

Another attack, to be carried out by the Sirhind Brigade, temporarily 
attached to the Meerut Division, was proposed for the afternoon of May 
18th, but, owing to the incessant German artillery fire, which “‘ deluged 
our line with shells of all calibres,”” holding up the attack at the outset, it 
was cancelled. 

The Rangers, with the Ferozepore Brigade, held the front-line trenches 
from May roth to May 30th. Throughout, as far as the Rangers’ position 
was concerned, the enemy, from the 19th to the 26th, persistently bombed 
the trenches with trench-mortars and heavy howitzer shell fire, replied to 
by the Rangers with active sniping by day and bursts of rifle and machine- 
gun fire at night. Enemy aeroplanes came over the line daily. During 
May 26th and 27th the enemy fire slackened and there was a comparatively 
quiet time. Trench-mortar and howitzer activity began again on the 28th, 
and continued for three or four hours daily, until May 30th. The Sirhind 
Brigade then took over the line from the Ferozepore Brigade. The Rangers 
were relieved by the Northamptonshire Regiment at I a.m. on May 3ist, 
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after which they returned to billets at Riez Bailleul. Between May roth 
and 31st the battalion casualties were: 3 men killed and 28 wounded. A 
draft of one Officer and forty-nine Other Ranks arrived on the 28th, and 
were taken on the strength, the reinforcement bringing the battalion 
strength up to 23 Officers and 997 Other Ranks. 

Barely twenty-four hours rest was allowed at Riez Bailleul, the Rangers 
starting back after dark on May 31st to take over trenches in front of the 
Rue du Bois, in relief of the 1st Battalion Seaforth Highlanders. On the 
way up the communication trenches, and while two companies were still 
in the open, the enemy began a heavy fire with trench-mortars, which 
was kept up for twenty minutes. That delayed the relief, but, by good 
luck, the Rangers got through without a single casualty. A, B and half 
D Company occupied the front-line trenches, with the other half of D 
Company in support, and C Company in reserve in dug-outs near Head- 
quarters. 

The furthest advanced trench was a former German trench, captured a 
few days before, but only in part. A barricade blocked half of the trench 
off from the portion still held by the enemy, who also had erected a barri- 
cade of their own, twenty yards further down the trench from ours. General 
Egerton visited the part of the trench held by the Rangers on the morning 
of May 4th, and a minor operation was planned to extend the line beyond 
the barricade and clear the enemy out of their end. It was to take place 
that afternoon and preparations were at once made, a supply of bombs 
being sent up and sandbags filled. The operation, however, was cancelled 
at the last moment, when everything was ready. A new trench, dug near 
by while the battalion held the line here, was, it may be mentioned, officially 
given the name of “‘ Rangers’ Trench.” 

During the days that the Rue du Bois line was held by the Rangers— 
from May 31st to the evening of June 5th—the trenches were constantly 
bombed by trench-mortars and shelled by howitzer fire, the casualties in 
the period being § killed and 10 wounded. The locality, for sanitary 
reasons, was an objectionable one, from the all-pervading, horrible stench and 
plague of flies, the ground all round being thickly strewn with the bodies 
of dead Germans, killed some days before, and the corpses were in an 
advanced stage of decomposition. 

The Rangers, on being relieved by the rst Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry of the Sirhind Brigade on the evening of June 5th, marched to 
billets at L’Epinette, reached at 5 a.m. on the 6th. It remained at L’Epin- 
ette until June roth, being inspected there on June 8th by General Willcocks. 
On June roth, the battalion marched to billets at La Gorgue, whence, on 
the 12th, it moved forward again to trenches in front of Rue du Bois, on 
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the left of the trenches held between May 31st and June 5th, relieving the 
Ist Battalion Manchester Regiment, of the Jullundur Brigade. 

On June 14th, during enemy shelling of the front line, Second-Lieutenant 
j. H. T. Brabazon (4th Battalion C.R.) was wounded, and also one man. 
Gas-gongs, made of used shell-cases, were supplied to the Rangers on the 
14th, in anticipation of a gas attack, and a weathercock vane was set up 
near by Head-quarters. During June 14th, also, the battalion’s front- 
line trenches had an escape from one of our own heavy batteries, shells 
from which fell only twenty yards short of the trenches. Second-Lieutenant 
A. P. V. Daly (4th Battalion C.R.) joined on June 14th and was taken on 
the strength. 

On June 15th, it was notified that the rst Battalion Highland Light 
Infantry (who, as just said, had relieved the Rangers on June 5th at Rue 
du Bois), were to carry out the enterprise—the capture of the German half 
of the front-line trench—which had been prepared by the Rangers and 
cancelled at the last moment. The Rangers now were to co-operate with 
heavy rifle fire from their position on the left, assisted by a battery R.F.A., 
to deceive the enemy as to the direction of the real attack. The first result, 
on the bombardment commencing (at 4.30 p.m.), was that the Germans in 
front retaliated by savagely shelling the Rangers’ support-trenches and 
keep. Then, at 6.30 p.m., came the news that the operation had failed owing 
to the inability of the howitzers to get shells into the enemy’s portion 
of the trench, while, also, the German machine-guns, covering the gap 
between the two barricades, had held up the Highland Light Infantry. Their 
bombing parties had been shot down almost to a man, it was reported, anda 
second attack, attempted immediately afterwards, suffered the same fate. 

The Rangers held the line at Rue du Bois until June 24th, but without 
special incident. Hostile aeroplanes made repeated attempts to fly over 
on June 16th, 17th and 18th, but were driven back. A draft of 50 Other 
Ranks joined on June 17th. The 1/4th London Regiment relieved the 
Rangers on June 24th, the battalion proceeding to take over the trenches 
at ‘‘ Port Arthur ’’ and in front of Neuve Chapelle, held by the Sherwood 
Foresters. The Rangers held the line there almost continuously under 
enemy field-gun fire at short range and trench-mortar fire, until June 28th. 
On the Ferozepore Brigade being relieved by the Sirhind Brigade on that 
day, the battalion moved back to billets in the Riez Bailleul area, going 
on thence to billets at La Gorgue on June 29th. They remained at La 
Gorgue until July 6th, when the Ferozepore Brigade again moved up to 
take over the line. 

At 7 p.m. on July 6th the battalion left its billets and marched to the 
trenches in front of Rue Tilleroy, a little in advance of the line held by the 
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Rangers in November 1914. Except that three shells fell within a short 
distance of Battalion Head-quarters, July 7th was uneventful. The enemy 
at this time were known to be mining towards the front line. Second- 
Lieutenants O. H. Acton (5th Battalion C.R.), J. Tasker (3rd Battalion 
C. R.), and J. H. R. Dickson (3rd Battalion C.R.) joined the battalion 
on July 7th and were taken on the strength. 

On July 8th our 9-2 in. howitzers shelled the German line immediately 
in front of the Rangers, with the object of destroying an enemy mine-head. 
Upwards of thirty shells were fired, one of which fell short, bursting on 
one of the Rangers’ front trenches. Fortunately the men had been with- 
drawn just before. As the shelling ceased, a German stretcher-bearer ran 
across and managed to get into the Rangers’ trench-section where there 
were no men. He was in a state of complete panic and gave himself up 
to the first sentry he came across. At Battalion Head-quarters, to which 
he was taken as soon as he had sufficiently recovered himself, he explained 
that he was a dentist and fighting against his will. The man was sent to 
Brigade Head-quarters with an escort in charge of Lieutenant Kidson. 
Second-Lieutenant T. Lett (4th Battalion C.R.) joined the battalion 
on the 8th and was taken on the strength. 

July oth was a quiet day. Thirty Other Ranks joined the battalion 
during the day. The strength on July oth was 25 Officers and 969 Other 
Ranks 


The following communication, addressed to the Officer Commanding 
The Connaught Rangers, was received from the G.O.C. Indian Corps on 
July oth :— 

“It has given me great pleasure to note that during the months 
of May and June The Connaught Rangers have not had a single court 
martial, and that for 4 months past the average of sick (1-37) has 
been the lowest of any British battalion of the Indian Corps. This 
speaks for itself, and proves that from the C.O., through all ranks, a 
fine fighting spirit pervades this distinguished Corps. I have reported 
the above to the General Officer Commanding 1/Army. 

“‘(Sgd.) James Willcocks, L.G. In. Corps.” 


The covering letter from the Brigade-Major ran in these terms :— 


“In forwarding the attached memorandum from Sir James Will- 
cocks, I am directed to convey the congratulations of the Brigadier- 
General on the excellent record to the credit of your Battalion, and 
to state that no one knows better than he the good work done in your 
Battalion.” 


A letter was also penained from the Divisional Commander, General 
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Keary, expressing “his pleasure at the high appreciation the Battalion 
has so justly earned.” 

Finally, this communication from General Macready, Adjutant-General 
First Army, was forwarded in due course to the Officer Commanding The 
Connaught Rangers. 


“‘ The report of the G.O.C. Indian Corps has been read with much 
satisfaction by the C.-in-C., who directs that an expression of his appre- 
ciation of the efforts of the Commanding Officer and all other ranks 
of the Connaught Rangers to raise the Battalion to such a high state 
of discipline be conveyed to the Battalion.” 


The Rangers continued to hold the trenches until July 22nd. The 
enemy remained quiet for most of the period except for occasional short 
bursts of artillery fire. On our side, the Rangers’ snipers reported a number 
of satisfactory results. July 17th was the most troublesome day of this 
period, guns of various calibre, field-guns and 8-inch howitzers, shelling 
both the front-line trenches, and between the support-line and keeps. One 
8-inch howitzer shell killed three men in two dug-outs in C Company’s 
portion of the line. Four men killed and five wounded were the day’s 
casualties. 

During this period, by orders issued on July roth, the composition of 
the Indian Corps was temporarily altered. The Lahore Division was 
temporarily reconstituted as an entirely British Force; the Ferozepore 
Brigade comprising The Connaught Rangers, the 2nd Battalion Black 
Watch, the 4th London Regiment, and the 4th Battalion Black Watch. 
The Indian units of the Lahore Division were, at the same time, transferred 
en bloc to the Meerut Division and grouped together by themselves. The 
Meerut Division was then withdrawn to a “ rest ’’ area in rear, to reorganize 
and fill up the gaps caused by the casualties of the previous three months 
with newly arrived drafts from India. The temporary arrangement, with 
certain modifications in the last week of July, held until August 2nd. The 
reorganized Indian units were then redistributed to their original brigades, 
the Ferozepore Brigade again comprising The Connaught Rangers, 1/4th 
London Regiment, 57th Rifles and 129th Baluchis. The 9th Bhopals had 
left the Western front in June. 

During the period in the trenches between July 6th and 22nd, the 
casualties in the battalion numbered 6 killed and 24 wounded, including 
among the latter Second-Lieutenants Taafe, Dickson and Lett. Lieut.- 
Colonel S. J. Murray and Captain T. F. V. Foster rejoined the battalion 
on July 30th, Colonel Murray taking over the command, and Captain 
Foster the duties of Acting Adjutant. 
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The Rangers left the line for “ rest ’’ billets at La Gorgue on July 22nd, 
being relieved by the Leinster Regiment. They remained at La Gorgue 
until July 31st, and then returned to the front line at Neuve Chapelle, in 
relief of the rst Manchester Regiment. 

The enemy remained inactive throughout the time that the battalion 
now held the line, until August 15th, except for occasional trench-mortar 
bombings every two or three days from across the three hundred yards 
of ‘‘ No Man’s Land ”’ between the Rangers’ position and the German lines. 
On August 4th and 5th, and again on the 7th and goth, the enemy made 
attempts with howitzer fire to cut off the water supply in Neuve Chapelle 
village by destroying the village pump, the position of which they knew 
from their previous occupation of Neuve Chapelle early in the year. Special 
precautions to safeguard watering parties had to be arranged, and eventu- 
ally a pipe-line had to be run to tanks in the main communication trenches, 
the tanks being filled at night, while orders were issued that no men were 
to approach the pump in the open during daylight. Casualties to the 
Rangers during this period were 4 killed and 22 wounded. On August 6th, 
a draft of x Officer and 55 Other Ranks joined from the base, bringing up 
the strength of the battalion on that day to 26 Officers and 1,018 Other 
Ranks. 

The Rangers were relieved by the 1st Battalion Highland Light Infantry 
on August 16th, proceeding to billets at L’Epinette, where they remained 
until August 25th. They then moved up to the trenches near St. Vaast 
and Rue du Bois, taking over from the Ist Battalion Manchester Regiment. 
The extent of front taken over extended about 600 yards, from the Estaires- 
La Bassée road southwards. The firing line comprised in general a line 
of sentry groups, sited so as to be readily reinforced from the support-line 
by means of a number of communication trenches. The enemy again 
remained quiet during most of the Rangers’ tour of duty in the front line, 
which continued until September 11th. Beyond spasmodic bombings 
with trench-mortars, mostly ineffective and lasting brief periods, little 
aggressive activity was shown by the enemy. The only exception was 
on September 8th, when Battalion Head-quarters was suddenly shelled by 
enemy 4.8-inch howitzers, attracted apparently by a party of men digging, 
by order from Brigade Head-quarters, for a blind shell which had fallen 
near by on the previous day. 

The German air activities, however, were very marked ; enemy aeroplanes 
constantly coming over and showing increased daring, in spite of the British 
anti-aircraft guns. On September 2nd, one enemy aeroplane passed very 
low along the Rangers’ trenches and fired at the men in them with a machine- 
gun. Air encounters between British and German aircraft took place 
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almost daily over the front line, several aeroplanes on both sides being 
brought down. Successful sniping by the Rangers’ marksmen was con- 
tinually reported during the four weeks. The casualties in the battalion 
between August 16th and September 12th were: 3 killed and 14 wounded. 
A draft of 35 Other Ranks joined the battalion on September 7th. 

On the night of September r1th the Rangers were relieved by the 4th 
Battalion the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, and moved to billets at Vieille 
Chapelle for a brief rest. While there, on September roth, it was notified 
that Lord Kitchener would inspect the Rangers next day, together with the 
Sirhind Brigade, with which the battalion had recently been temporarily 
serving. The inspection by Lord Kitchener took place at eleven on the 
morning of September 2oth. ‘‘ He looked aged,” says Fr. Peal, “ very 
unlike the pictures with which we are familiar. It was rumoured also that 
his car was very nearly struck by a shell while going through La Couture.” 

Orders were received at 10.30 on the night of September roth for the 
battalion to rejoin the Ferozepore Brigade on the night of the 2oth, and 
take over front-line trenches at Edward Road, between Windy Corner and 
Richebourg Avoué, leading to the Rue du Bois, in anticipation of the 
resumption of the offensive next day. The Rangers moved to Edward 
Road accordingly at 9.20 p.m. on September 2oth, and relieved the 1/4th 
London Regiment and 4th Battalion of the King’s. It was a moonlight 
night, which made the relief easy, and the weather having been fair since 
the commencement of the month, the trenches were found dry. The 
enemy also were quiet, and only two casualties, two men slightly wounded, 
were reported. 

Secret orders as to the impending operations were received by the Com- 
manding Officer at 10.30 a.m. on September 21st, and Company Commanders 
were instructed as to the preliminary steps. 

In the Battle of Loos, now about to open, the British operations were 
to be carried out by the First Army, with the object of holding fast the 
Germans in front and preventing enemy troops being moved from there to 
impede the main Allied attack, which the French were to carry out m 
Champagne. The Indian Corps was to attack on the north of the La 
Bassée Canal, on either side of Neuve Chapelle, again with the hope of 
capturing the Aubers Ridge as the ultimate objective, while to the south, 
other divisions of the First Army attacked towards Loos and Hulluch, 
with the objective of compelling the enemy to yield the La Bassée line and 
retire east of the Aubers Ridge. 

The Meerut Division, in front line on the left of the Indian Force, north 
of Neuve Chapelle, was to deliver the preliminary assault on the enemy 
line in front of Mauquissait, and push through to the German second line 
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in front of the Moulin de Piétre. The Lahore Division on its right, holding 
the front line south of Neuve Chapelle, was, with the British Nineteenth 
Division on its right, to cover and assist the attack with fire at the outset. 
Immediately the Meerut Division had attained its objective, the Lahore 
Division was to press forward to the line Moulin d’Eau, La Tourelle and the 
Bois du Biez, and beyond that, if possible, to enemy’s second line at Lorgies. 
The attack was fixed for September 25th at 6 a.m. 

Four days’ artillery bombardment, opening on September 21st, was to 
precede the attack on the 25th, in order to cut the enemy wire. Immediately 
before the infantry assault on the 25th, a gas and smoke attack was to be 
made, together with. covering smoke barrages. Special reliance was placed 
on the moral effect on the enemy of the attack with gas, now to be employed 
by the British for the first time. 

The artillery bombardment on September 21st lasted all day, and, in 
front of the Rangers, cut the enemy wire in two places. Machine-gun and 
rifle fire from the Rangers’ trenches and elsewhere was kept up all the 
following night on the gap, to prevent the enemy repairing their wire. Two 
men of the battalion were wounded during the 21st, and early next morn- 
ing, while reconnoitring and assisting in cutting enemy wire, Lieutenant 
B. G. MacDowell of the Rangers was mortally wounded by a German 
machine-gun, dying on the way to hospital. 

On September 22nd, at Io a.m., orders were received by the Rangers 
and the 57th Rifles, who were holding the brigade front-line trenches with 
them, to prepare to carry out a feint-attack, or demonstration, that evening 
against the Germans facing them, to induce the enemy in front to expose 
themselves. The demonstration was to open with a field-gun bombard- 
ment of the enemy front-trenches for five minutes. Then the guns were 
to “lift ’ on the enemy support-trenches. As they did so, the Rangers 
and the 57th were to cheer, display bayonets over the parapet-crest and 
put up dummies—made of sacks stuffed with straw and covered with 
salvaged great-coats and caps, etc.—immediately after that opening a 
rapid fire so as to make the eiemy expect an infantry attack. The artillery 
barrage would thereupon suddenly shorten back and come down heavily 
on to the enemy front trenches, which presumably would have been quickly 
re-manned by men who had taken shelter in dug-outs on the barrage first 
bursting on them crowding back into the trenches to meet the apparently 
threatened infantry assault. 

The demonstration, as arranged, took place at § p.m. It was appar- 
ently successful, although it was difficult from the Rangers’ trenches to 
judge of the execution done, owing to the dust raised by the incessant hail 
of shrapnel bullets. The fire, however, that the Germans returned from 
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their trenches was ragged and went high overhead, and the Rangers suffered 
not a single casualty, while also not one of the dummies was hit. Nor 
did the Rangers suffer casualties from the shell fire that the enemy retaliated 
with shortly afterwards. 

Intermittent artillery fire on the enemy was kept up during the night 
of the 22nd, with, from the Rangers, hourly bursts of machine-gun and 
rapid rifle fire, directed on the breached portions of the enemy’s wire to 
prevent the enemy repairing the gaps. 

September 23rd was a quiet day. Orders were issued for the battalion, 
in anticipation of the advance on the 25th, to send back to the rear at St. 
Vaast surplus store and kit which could not be carried on the person. Then 
came an unfortunate set-back. The weather unexpectedly changed that 
evening, the wind shifting to the south and south-west, and rain setting 
in. Hitherto the month had been dry and the continuance of fine weather 
had been counted on for the success of the forthcoming operation. 

In spite of the change of the wind and weather, however, the original 
programme held, and during the afternoon of September 24th preliminary 
orders for the next morning’s attack were issued to the Rangers, and the 
Commanding Officer and Adjutant attended at Brigade Head-quarters 
to discuss matters with the G.O.C. Wire-cutting bombardment by the 
batteries, which had been kept up throughout the 23rd, continued on the 
24th, but no important damage to the enemy’s wire was observable m 
front of the Rangers. Observation, however, was difficult, owing to the 
rain and damp mist hanging low over the position. 

Battalion Head-quarters moved up on September 25th, at 3 a.m., into 
the advanced position in “ Guards Trench,” or Breastwork, a short dis- 
tance in front of the Rue du Bois. ‘ Guards Trench ” was so named on 
the map from having been made by the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
when holding the position in the previous January. A telephone message 
from Brigade Head-quarters at 4.25 a.m. fixed zero hour as 5.50 a.m. 

Two seconds before zero a huge mine, containing two tons of explosive, 
prepared on the left front of the Meerut Division attack, went up, and, at 
zero, the intensive artillery bombardment began. The Rangers at the 
same time opened machine-gun and rapid fire along their trenches. Smoke 
bombs, which had been provided for the covering smoke barrage by units 
of the Lahore Division, were also lighted and thrown, but, unfortunately, 
owing to the absence of wind and damp air, the only effect was to create 
an impenetrable fog between the opposing trenches : the smoke drifting very 
slowly in a north-easterly direction along ‘‘ No Man’s Land.” All view 
from the Rangers’ trench was blanketed and shut off. The enemy, on their 
side, immediately the artillery bombardment commenced, replied vigorously, 
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shelling the Rangers’ sub-section heavily with field-guns, and 10-cm., 
15§-cm. and 21-cm. howitzers. The shell fire continued for three-quarters 
of an hour, but did ‘‘ surprisingly little damage ’’ considering the intensity 
of the fire. The Rangers’ casualties numbered not more than nine. Then, 
at 6.45 a.m., the enemy’s shelling died down. 

Nothing was known all the morning of what was happening elsewhere, 
or how the assault of the Meerut Division was proceeding, on the develop- 
ment of which, as arranged, the Lahore Division was to push forward. 
It was impossible to make out anything at all owing to the prevailing 
mist and smoke-fog, which blotted out everything near and far. And no 
news came through. 

No information at all, indeed, reached the Rangers, waiting hour after 
hour in expectation of orders to go forward, until late in the afternoon. 
Aircraft were active overhead at times, but it was difficult to locate them 
owing to the low clouds, or even to determine their nationality, the under- 
bodies appearing black, and the markings of nationality impossible to 
determine. By early afternoon the firing in every quarter had died away. 
The first report of the day’s proceedings elsewhere that was received by 
the Rangers came in during the late afternoon, and was to the effect that 
the attack had been successful; but nothing more could be gathered and 
there were no details. Drizzling rain set in next, towards 4 p.m., which 
soon became a downpour that lasted all the evening and most of the follow- 
ing night, flooding the Rangers’ trenches in places 2 feet deep. Patrols, 
sent out during the night, reported the enemy’s trenches in front as being 
strongly held. 

It was not until next morning that definite official intelligence arrived. 
Then it was learned that the assault by the Meerut Division had failed, 
and that the troops were back in their trenches. One brigade, it appeared, 
had been held up by the uncut wire on the edge of the enemy front line, 
and the other, after penetrating almost to the German second line trenches 
between Mauquissait and the Moulin du Piétre, had been forced back by 
a series of heavy enemy counter-attacks in greatly superior numbers. 
Owing to the direction of the wind, such as it was, blowing towards our 
own trenches, it had been found impossible to use gas, from which so much 
had been hoped. What attempts were made with the gas cylinders had 
had to be hastily stopped. It was then learned by the Rangers, from the 
Brigade-Major of the Ferozepore Brigade, that a resumption of the im- 
mediate offensive was not to be expected. Further information was 
brought in by patrols that the Germans in front of the Rangers’ position 
were “in greater strength in their trenches than for some days past.” 

During the two days the casualties of the battalion numbered one man 
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killed and thirteen men wounded. A draft of 37 Other Ranks joined on 
the evening of September 26th. 

The 27th was a wet and drizzling day. Major Deacon left the battalion 
on the 27th for duty with the Highland Light Infantry. The greater 
part of September 28th was quiet. There was very little artillery firing 
on either side. The Germans, in front of the Rangers’ sub-section, showed 
ageressiveness in the afternoon with trench-mortars and rifle-grenades, 
but their firing ceased on retaliatory measures being taken. Two men 
were wounded. Seventeen Other Ranks joined the battalion on the 28th, 
also twenty-six men of a Tunnelling Company R.E. were attached. 

On September 2oth, in the afternoon, Battalion Head-quarters moved 
back to Edward Road. The day was again quiet, except for an inter- 
change of fire with the enemy with trench-mortars and rifle-grenades as 
before. 

From September 30th to October 1st the days also continued quiet, 
the enemy only displaying activity at night, with machine-gun and rifle 
fire. Casualties in the two days were: one killed and five wounded. 
Patrols from the Rangers on the second night were detected by the enemy 
and fired on, the Germans as they fired shouting out to them, “ Faugh-a- 
ballagh !’’ and “‘ Where is Sergeant O’Neill? ’’ which showed that the 
enemy were aware that an Irish Regiment was opposite to them. The 
Germans at that period used a listening apparatus of which the British 
knew nothing. As an officer in the Nineteenth Division, serving close 
by, relates, ‘‘ They seemed to know exactly what reliefs were being carried 
out, and often shouted to us the names of regiments that had just come 
in. On one occasion also they correctly whistled the regimental march !” 

Trench-mortar firing on both sides took place during October 2nd. 
Casualties: Two men killed, three wounded. 

The Rangers were relieved by the Ist Battalion Highland Light Infantry 
at Im p.m. on October 3rd, and marched to “‘ rest” billets at La Gorgue, 
where they remained until October 11th. The weather meanwhile con- 
tinued extremely wet and inclement. At La Gorgue, on October gth, 
Major-General Keary, Commanding the Lahore Division, inspected the 
battalion and presented medal ribbons to Second-Lieutenant Durrant, 
C.S. M. Caldwell, Sergeant Kelly, Corporal McGovern, and Private Kennedy. 

The Rangers returned to the front line on the north of Neuve Chapelle 
on the evening of October 11th, when the Ferozepore Brigade took ovef 
from the Jullundur Brigade, the battalion relieving the 1st Battalion 
Manchester Regiment. 

On the evening of October 12th, another feint, or demonstration attack, 
was ordered for next day, the Brigade-Major arriving at the Rangers’ 
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Head-quarters at 7 p.m. to discuss matters. Incendiary and smoke- 
bombs were collected and placed in position, and the demonstration opened 
at 6 a.m. on October 13th with an artillery bombardment to cut wire. 
The enemy replied with “‘ promiscuous but not heavy shelling with trench- 
mortars.”’ At 12.30 p.m. the smoke-screen commenced and our guns 
increased the rapidity of their fire. The enemy now at once retaliated 
with heavy artillery shelling from 4:2-inch, 5-9-inch and 8-inch howitzers, 
supported by rifle and machine-gun fire which lasted until about half- 
past one, when the smoke-screen was at its densest. The smoke-screen 
thinned off after that, and then a smoke-barrage was formed at either 
end of the brigade frontage. Just before two o’clock the dummies were 
put up over the edge of the parapet, and the men cheered and showed 
bayonets, as on the previous occasion. As far as the Rangers’ front was 
concerned, however, the feint ‘‘ did not appear to have much effect on the 
enemy, who apparently decided that ours was merely a demonstration.” 
Elsewhere, however, it seems to have been more successful, as, later on, 
this German communication came into our hands: “A strong attack by 
the enemy was stopped at his trenches.” 

Except that a portion of parapet was holed by an 8-inch shell, and 
damage done to a communication trench, little material injury resulted 
in the Rangers’ sub-section. The casualties were twelve wounded. ‘“‘ One 
man (Private O’Hara) was blown out of the trench, turning summersaults 
in the air, but only complained of a pain in his stomach.” This is Fr. 
Peal’s version of the incident. ‘‘ Paddy O’Hara was lifted off his legs, 
turned a double summersault and landed in a heap some feet behind. 
His comrades ran to his rescue: he was dazed. ‘“ How do you feel, Pat ? ’ 
said one. Pat rubbed himself and felt his limbs. ‘A bit quare’ was the 
reply. General Egerton, who had seen the accident, came to the spot 
and offered the man his flask of whiskey. Paddy took a mouthful and 
spat it out. ‘Pshaw, it’s Scotch!’ In spite of the shelling every one 
burst out laughing.”’ 

From October 13th onwards to the 27th of the month, when the 
Rangers quitted the line in France for the last time, nothing of moment 
is recorded. The enemy remained inactive, beyond occasional short bursts 
of artillery fire, while the weather continued rainy on most days. 

Sergeant Caldwell, whose fine courage and gallant leadership on many 
occasions, notably at Neuve Chapelle and at the Second Ypres, where he 
won the D.C.M. and the Russian St. George Medal, was mortally wounded 
at this time near Neuve Chapelle, during the Rangers’ last tour of duty 
in the trenches there. The top of his left shoulder was smashed, and 
after amputation he succumbed. ‘“‘ Seldom,” says Fr. Peal, “has a 
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soldier received more merited praise than the Colonel gave Sergeant 
Caldwell when announcing his death to the battalion. He was the bravest 
of the brave—knew no danger—the true type of a Ranger.” 

The final relief of the Rangers on the Western Front took place on the 
night of October 27th, the battalion handing over to the 1st Battalion 
Manchester Regiment and returning to billets at La Gorgue. It remained 
there until November 4th and then moved to Riez Bailleul. 

Information that the Lahore Division, with the rest of the Indian 
Corps less the attached Territorial units, would embark at Marseilles in a 
few weeks was received at La Gorgue on October 31st. On November 
Ist Lieutenant H. T. Hewitt rejoined and Lieutenant G. B. Lee (5th Bat- 
talion C.R.) with Second-Lieutenant G. C. P. R. O'Donoghue joined. 
On November 3rd, Captain R. A. Belemore (4th Battalion C.R.) joined 
and Captains Blockley and Ingham left to join the Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
On November 7th, Lieutenant W. W. W. Reilly joined. The strength 
of the battalion on the latter day was 24 Officers and 951 Other Ranks. 

On November 4th, the 1/4th London Regiment, which, as a Territorial 
unit, was not accompanying the Indian Corps, parted company with the 
Ferozepore Brigade, and on November roth the Indian Corps was finally 
relieved on the Western front by the Eleventh Division. 

The Rangers left Riez Bailleul for Ham-en-Artois on November 8th. 
They remained there until November 18th, when they moved to Marthes. 
At Ham on November 14th Major Deacon, attached to the Ist Battalion 
The Highland Light Infantry, which he commanded till the end of the 
war, received the Legion of Honour for his gallant service at the Second 
Battle of Ypres, and Acting Corporal Flynn the Medaille Militaire. Second- 
Lieutenant E. Barry joined at Ham on November 15th and Second- 
Lieutenants W. E. Okey and A. E. Robey on November 17th. Second- 
Lieutenant T. Kelsey (from the 2nd Battalion The Royal Irish) joined 
at Marthes on November 2oth, and Second-Lieutenant E. A. Beckett on 
the 24th. 

Field-Marshal Earl French (then Sir John French), Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces on the Western front, issued the following Special 
Order of the Day to the Indian Corps on November 22nd: 


“On the departure of the Indian Corps from my command under 
which you have fought for more than a year, I wish to send a message 
of thanks to all officers, non-commissioned officers and men for the 
work you have done for the Empire. 

‘‘From the time you reached France you were constantly engaged 
with the enemy until the end of last year. After a few weeks’ rest 
you returned to the trenches and since then you have continually 
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held some portion of the front line, taking part in the important and 
successful engagements of Neuve Chapelle, and of Richebourg, and 
in the heavy fighting at the end of September. The Lahore Division 
was also engaged in the severe actions near Ypres in April and May. 

‘‘That your work has been hard is proved by the number of your 
casualties. 

“‘ The British troops of the Corps have borne themselves in a manner 
worthy of the best traditions of the Army. 

‘‘The Indian troops have also shown most praiseworthy courage 
under novel and trying conditions, both of climate and of fighting, 
and have not only upheld, but added to, the good name of the Army 
which they represent. 

| “This is all the more praiseworthy in view of the heavy losses 
among British officers having deprived the Indian Army of many 
trusted leaders whom they knew well, and of the fact that the drafts 
necessary to maintain your strength have frequently had to be drawn 
from regiments quite unconnected with the units they were sent to 
reinforce. 

“You have done your work here well and are now being sent to 
another place where an unscrupulous enemy has stirred up strife against 
the King-Emperor. 

“IT send you all my good wishes for success in the part you will 
now be called on to play in this great war, I thank you for the services 
you have rendered while under my command, and trust that the 
united efforts of the Allies may soon bring the enemy to his knees 
and restore peace to the world. 

“ (Sgd.) J. D. P. FRENCH, 
Field-Marshal, 
Commanding-in-Chief the British Army in the Field.” 


The Connaught Rangers were represented at the parade of representa- 
tives of the Indian Corps before H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at the Chateau 
Mazinghem on November 25th, by Major W. A. Hamilton, Captain Foster, 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster Gorman, Second-Lieutenants O’Brien, 
O'Donoghue, Durrant, O’Donovan; also Sergeant-Major Moraghan and 
16 Other Ranks. Captain Anderson of the Rangers officiated as Staff 
Captain to the Ferozepore Brigade on this occasion. At the inspection, 
which was held in a ploughed field deep in snow, H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales read the following message to the Indian Corps from His Majesty. 


““ Message of His Majesty the King-Emperor to the British and 
Indtan Army Corps in France. 

“ Officers, N on-Commissioned Officers and Men of the Indian 
Army Corps, 
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“More than a year ago I summoned you from India to fight for 
the safety of My Empire and the honour of My Pledged Word on the 
battlefields of Belgium and France. The confidence which I then 
expressed in your sense of duty, your courage and your chivalry you 
have since then nobly justified. 

“IT now require your services in another field of action, but before 
you leave France I send My dear and gallant Son the Prince of Wales, 
who has shared with My Armies the dangers and hardships of the 
campaign, to thank you in My name for your services and to express 
to you My satisfaction. 

“‘ British and Indian comrades-in-arms, yours has been a fellow- 
ship in toils and hardships, in courage and endurance, often against 
great odds, in deeds nobly done in days of ever-memorable conflict. 
In a warfare waged under new conditions and in peculiarly trying 
circumstances you have worthily upheld the honour of the Empire 
and the great traditions of My Army in India. 

“I have followed your fortunes with the deepest interest and 
watched your gallant actions with pride and satisfaction. I mourn 
with you the loss of many gallant officersandmen. Let it be your con- 
solation, as it was their pride, that they freely gave their lives in a 
just cause for the honour of their Sovereign and the safety of My 
Empire. They died as gallant soldiers, and I shall ever hold their 
sacrifice in grateful remembrance. 

“You leave France with a just pride in honourable deeds already 
achieved and with My assured confidence that your proved valour and 
experience will contribute to further victories in the new fields of 
action to which you go. 

“I pray God to bless and guard you and to bring you back safely 
when the final victory is won each to his own home—there to be wel- 
comed with honour among his own people. 

“* GEorGE, R.I.”’ 


The battalion, after a long wait at Ham while transports to take the 
division were being assembled at Marseilles, moved on November 29th to 
Matringhem. Thence, on December 8th, it proceeded to Lillers and en- 
trained there for Marseilles. On arrival at Marseilles the Rangers at 
once proceeded to embark on board H.M. Transport Huntsend, formerly 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer Liitzow, captured in the Red Sea early 
in the war, a brand-new liner, equipped with a complete first-class gym- 
nasium and every kind of appliance and mechanical contrivance for physical 
exercise. 

The strength of the battalion on embarkation was 24 Officers and 813 
Other Ranks. Of the battalion who originally landed at Marseilles on 
September 26th 1914, only 242 re-embarked. 
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The officers embarking were as follows: 


Lieut.-Colonel S. J. Murray. 
Major W. A. Hamilton. 
Captain T. F. V. Foster. 
_ S. W. Howard. 
- A. L. B. Anderson. 
- R. A. Belemore. 
‘i H. T. Hewitt. 
Lieutenant E. D. Greeves. 
Second-Lieutenant S. F. Lucey. 
- T. Lett. 
a W. O’Brien. 
O. H. Acton. 
- D. A. Greer. 
. C. P. R. O’Donoghue. 
. M. Durrant. 


Rev. Fr. F. Peal, S.j. 


On board the Huntsend were also the 1st Battalion Manchester Regi- 
ment and R.E. and A.5S.C. details. 

The Huntsend sailed on December 11th at 1.30 p.m., first for Toulon, 
where the transport C#ty of Glasgow, with the 57th Rifles and the 129th 
Baluchis on board, joined company. The two vessels sailed for Malta 
on December 12th, escorted by a French destroyer. Malta was reached 
on December r6th and left next day. The Csty of Glasgow remained 
behind, while the Huntsend proceeded without escort for Alexandria, 
which was reached on December 21st. At Alexandria the R.E. details 
were landed and a M.T. Company R.A.S.C. were taken on board, after 
which the transport sailed for Port Said at 4.30 p.m. on December 2ist. 
The passage was by good luck without mishap. On the way the Huntsend 
met boats with the survivors, mostly American missionaries with their 
wives and children, from a Japanese steamer which had been torpedoed 
off the coast just when the Rangers were leaving Alexandria. The sur- 
vivors had been nine hours in open boats. It was also learnt that the 
transport which left Malta just before the Huntsend had been attacked 
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by three German submarines, but had been able to beat them off with 

-fire. 

At Port Said, on December 22nd, Lieutenant C.H. M. Dennys and two 
men joined the battalion. 

Leaving Port Said early on December 23rd, Christmas Day was spent 
at sea, the Rangers and the Manchesters having their dinner on consecutive 
days, it being impossible to serve the 2,500 men on board at one meal. 
The officers dined together on the 25th. 

“‘ At mess,” relates Fr. Peal, ‘‘ Col. Hardcastle, Commanding the rst 
Manchesters, proposed The Connaught Rangers. Col. Murray replied 
with a very graceful allusion to Givenchy, where the Manchesters gallantly 
drove out the Germans and saved our position.” 

Reaching Aden on December 2oth, the ship left next day for Koweit, 
on the Persian Gulf, where the Huntsend arrived on January 6th 1916. 
The vessel anchored at Koweit, being unable to clear the bar at the en- 
trance to the Shatt-el-Arab. The rst Manchester Regiment transhipped 
at Koweit for Basrah on board the British India $.S. Pentakota. The 
vessel being too small to take the Rangers as well, the battalion remained 
on board the Huntsend until January gth, when they transhipped to the 
Cooeyanna, another B.I. steamer, which had been wirelessed for, and 
proceeded up the river to Basrah. “ By 7 p.m. all was ready and we 
parted with regret from all our kind friends on board the Huntsend,”’ de- 
scribes Fr. Peal. ‘‘ Capt. Kerbey, the Commander, and Mr. Ray, the Chief 
Officer, had endeared themselves to all of us. ‘Men,’ they said, ‘who 
have spent fourteen months in the trenches, and who are returning to trench 
life under more trying circumstances, deserve the best we can give them,’ 
and we got the best.” 

The Rangers arrived at Basrah at 6 p. m. on January roth. 

The delay at Koweit prevented the Rangers being present at the first 
action by the Tigris Corps under Major-General Sir Fenton Aylmer, V.C., 
K.C.B., at Wadi on January 13th 1916. 


CHAPTER XXV 
THE GREAT WAR: JANUARY roth 1916—MARCH 23rd 1916. 


MESOPOTAMIA. WITH THE TIGRIS CORPS FOR THE RELIEF OF KUT. 
FIRST ACTION. AT HANNA. SUFFERINGS OF THE WOUNDED. AFTER 
THE BATTLE. ATTACK ON THE DUJAILA POSITION. CAPTURE OF 
ABU ROMAN. 


Rangers arrived at Basrah on January roth 1916, the day 
after General Aylmer’s action at Sheikh Saad, the first engage- 
ment of the Tigris Corps in the opening stage of its advance 

for the relief of Kut. General Townshend’s division had been closely 
invested in Kut ever since December 7th (1915): the day, as it happened, 
on which the Rangers entrained at Lillers for Marseilles. 

It had originally been intended to transfer the Indian Corps from 
France to Egypt, but the check at Ctesiphon on November 22nd (1915), 
and the subsequent investment of General Townshend’s force in Kut, 
had altered the original plan. Except for certain Indian units which were 
detained in Egypt, both the divisions from France were sent through to 
Mesopotamia direct. 

The two divisions from the Western Front, in consequence of the urgent 
necessity of reinforcing General Aylmer up the Tigris—Kut being reported 
to be short both of ammunition and of food supplies, and also as it was 
known that large Turkish reinforcements were on the way to hold off the 
relieving force—immediately they arrived at Basrah were rushed up the 
river in independent units, dislocating the former brigade organization. 
The units were sent forward promiscuously, in most cases without their 
attached medical and transport details. The two divisions had been 
embarked from Marseilles in haste, and arrived at Basrah piecemeal : parts 
of one division, parts of another ; some in faster ships, some in slower. 

The Rangers, after waiting for their up-river transport for two days, 
transhipped at Basrah on board the river steamer Kandy, officially known 
as “ P.z,” and in two barges lashed alongside, early on the afternoon of 
January 13th, and reached Qurna, or Kurna, shortly after eleven that 
night. January 13 was the day of General Aylmer’s second engagement, 
the action on the Wadi (as we called it), a tributary of the Tigris on the 
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left bank, some eight miles beyond Sheikh Saad, whither the Turks had 
fallen back after the action at Sheikh Saad. 

Qurna (or Kurna), on the spit of land formed at the junction of the 
Euphrates with the Tigris, is by Oriental tradition the site of the Garden 
of Eden. Fr. Peal tells this story of the Rangers’ arrival off there: ‘“ As 
we lay on the deck of P.x the following conversation aroused general 
amusement. ‘ Ah, Bill, get up.’ ‘ What for?’ was the drowsy response. 
‘Why, man, this is the Garden of Eden!’ Bill sat up and rubbed his 
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eyes. ‘I'll be blowed: if that’s the Garden of Eden it wouldn’t require 
an angel with a fiery sword to kape me out of it!’” 

The Rangers proceeded next morning, January r4th, leaving Qurna 
at 6.30 a.m. Ezra’s Tomb, 27 miles up the Tigris, with its prominent 
blue dome, was passed at one o'clock. The steamer continued up-river 
till sunset, when it tied up for the night near Abu Rabah. The battalion 
landed at Abu Rabah and bivouacked about some 300 yards from the 
river, with C Company on outpost duty. It was the first chance the men 
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of the battalion had had for stretching their legs on shore for upwards 
of six weeks: ever since leaving Marseilles on December roth. All the 
next day, January 15th, was spent on board, steaming up stream. ‘“‘ The 
steamer,” says Fr. Peal, “‘ had the ordinary canvas awning, but this was 
quite insufficient as we were crowded on deck. Those on the barges were 
worse off. A few loose mats tied to poles were the only protection.” It 
rained heavily all the way up the river. The barges were iron-decked 
and had no side-rails, as to which Fr. Peal remarks: ‘“‘ When a barge is 
crowded and men move about on an iron floor in hob-nailed boots in wet 
weather it is easy to slip and fall into the river. Many a poor fellow has 
found his grave in the river while attempting to draw water on deck for 
making tea. Some corpses of such victims may be seen sticking in the 
reeds near the bank. Two of our boys in full uniform slipped off one night, 
but fortunately they escaped drowning as we were anchored at the 
time.”’ 

After tying up by the bank for the night on January 15th, Amarah, 
the base camp of the Tigris Corps, was reached at noon on the r6th. The 
battalion landed at Amarah for company route-marching during the after- 
noon, which proved toilsome tramping, owing to the swampy, sticky clay 
soil. Amarah was left early next day, and after another day’s steaming 
up the river, all the time in drenching rain with a cold high wind, the 
battalion tied up for the night at Fila Fileh. All felt the cold bitterly. 
It had been understood, on leaving Marseilles, that the battalion’s next 
service would be in a warm climate, and the men had been served out, during 
the voyage from France, with their khaki drill, getting rid of the vermin- 
infested thick underclothing they had worn in the trenches by throwing 
it overboard. Ali-Gharbi, an Arab village, where there was a British 
station, was touched at next morning to land stores, and the Rangers had 
another day’s steaming up-river, with another tie-up by the bank for 
that night. The steamer proceeded at daylight on January roth for 
Orah, passing Sheikh Saad. Orah was reached early in the afternoon, 
the close of the six days’ voyage since leaving Basrah. At Orah the Rangers 
joined the Tigris Corps. The battalion disembarked at 3 p.m., landing 
on the left bank of the river. 

“Not a village,” says Fr. Peal, describing the locality, ‘no houses, 
no huts, no tents, just the river bank and six inches of slush and steady 
rain without shelter. We are again within sight of bursting shells... . 
The camp is on fairly dry ground, but to get to it you must labour through 
half a mile of mud, and such mud! Around our camp dead horses and 
mules and camels lie rotting, victims of our last advance.”” The battalion 
biouvacked in pouring rain amidst these surroundings. 
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The officers of the Rangers disembarking at Orah on January roth 
were as follows: 


Lieut.-Colonel S. J. Murray (Commanding). 
Major W. A. Hamilton. 
Captain R. A. Belemore. 
a A. L. B. Anderson. 
ae S. W. Howard. 
3 H. T. Hewitt. 
Lieutanant D. F. Lucey. 
E. D. Greeves. 
Second-Lieutenant O. H. Acton. 
a T. Kelsey. 
ig E. Barry. 
‘5 E. M. Durrant. 
ui A. E. Robey. 
33 T. O’Donovan. 
E. A. Beckett. 
re F. Reeve. 
e W. E. Okey. 
9 W. O’Brien. 
D. A. Greer (Adjutant). 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. T. Gorman. 
Captain J. E. M. Boyd, R.A.M.C. 
Chaplain, Rev. Fr. F. Peal, S.J. 


Lieutenant C. H. M. Dennys had to remain on board, being unfit. 

The battalion, on landing, was posted provisionally to the 9th Brigade, 
which comprised, in addition to the Rangers, the 1/4th Battalion Hamp- 
shire Regiment, the 62nd Punjabis, and the ro7th Pioneers. It was an 
improvised combination, owing to the exigencies of the situation at the 
moment as previously described, units being told off to brigades as they 
arrived, without regard to the originally appointed formations. The gth 
Brigade itself, which nominally belonged to the, as yet incomplete, Third 
Division, was for the impending action attached on January roth to the 
Seventh Division. General Egerton of the 7th Brigade also temporarily 
took command of the gth Brigade. 

The Hanna, or Umm-al-Hanna, position, about to be attacked by 
General Aylmer, was situated some 3 miles up the Tigris from the Wadi 
where the battle of January 13th had taken place. The Turks had fallen 
back to Hanna in good order after the action on the Wadi, and, having 
received considerable reinforcements, were now occupying a series of strongly 
entrenched and wired lines, across ground where only a direct assault on a 
front barely three-quarters of a mile wide was practicable. The impassable 
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Suwaikieli marshes on one flank of the Turkish trenches, and the Tigris on 
the other, prevented any attempt being made at a turning movement. 
The ground in front of the Turkish fire-trenches also, over which the attack 
had to be made, was an open plain, totally devoid of cover. Most of the 
surface, furthermore, swamped under eight days of continuous heavy rain 
squalls, was a quagmire of deep, sticky mud, “a veritable bog,”’ in the 
words of Sir Percy Lake’s despatch of August 16th 1916. Across the 
Tigris opposite the Hanna lines the Turks had also an entrenched position, 
equally difficult to deal with on account of the flooded and marshy state 
of the ground on its farther flank. e position on that side could only 
be turned by a long roundabout march, making a wide détour, which was 
beyond General Aylmer’s powers with the forces at his disposal. The 
General decided consequently to make a frontal infantry attack on the 
Hanna position with the bulk of his forces, and the greater part of his 
artillery, trusting that the Turks had been sufficiently shaken by the two 
previous defeats they had experienced at his hands. He proposed at the 
same time to hold the Turks on the right, or Orah, bank of the river with 
a detached force, ferried over to that side. The few guns which could be 
spared to cross over with the detached force, together with two river moni- 
tors R.N., were to assist the Hanna frontal attack with an enfilading 
fire across the Tigris. The river between the neighbourhood of Orah and 
the opposite Hanna lines was, in its then state of flood, upwards of 400 
yards wide. 

The infantry assault on the Hanna position was fixed to open early 
on January 21st. It was to be delivered by two columns, the Right and 
Left Attacks, each a brigade strong. The Rangers were with the Left 
Attack. 

During the night of January 2oth, after a few hours’ bombardment 
of the enemy front during the day, the firing line moved up and entrenched 
within about 200 yards of the enemy. There were, however, no cominuni- 
cation trenches leading to the advanced Ime, it being impossible to make 
them, so that in the ensuing action the second line and reserve troops had 
to cross the open over a distance of some 2,000 yards. Zero hour on January 
21st was fixed for 7.45 a.m., in order to give the artillery half an hour’s 
daylight for registering. There was then to be twenty minutes’ intense 
bombardment, following on which the infantry were to go forward. 

Reveillé on January 21st was at 2 a.m., and the Rangers marched out 
of camp at 3.20 a.m., arriving in position of readiness in the reserve trenches 
at 6a.m. The morning was bitterly cold, the wind blowing down strongly 
from the snow-capped Pusht-i-Kuh mountains on the Persian border not 
many miles away, sweeping across the treeless plain and cutting like a knife. 
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C and D Companies were in advance, with A and B in support and 
reserve. 

Immediately at zero the 62nd Punjabis, the unit immediately in front 
of the Rangers, went forward, whereupon C and D Companies moved up 
to occupy the trenches they had quitted, and A and B took the places of C 
and D. The enemy artillery had replied immediately our guns opened, 
but few casualties were suffered among the Rangers in this first move, 
owing to the failure to explode of the Turkish shells, which mostly landed 
“blind” in the mud in the midst of the advancing men without causing 
harm. Moving forward again, C and D Companies then pushed on through 
knee-deep slush and mud to the next line ahead. They found the trench 
they now reached crowded with the men of an Indian regiment which had 
lost all its officers, British and native, and was in confusion. The Indians, 
with nobody to lead them, were hanging back and were unwilling to go 
forward. The trench itself, also, was shallow and there was little or no 
cover available, with the result that the Rangers, on reaching it, suffered 
a good number of casualties from the enemy’s incessant rifle and machine- 
gun fire. Every advantage was on the side of the enemy at this time, for 
already the British covering guns, short of shells, had almost ceased firing, 
while also there was little or no musketry from our own firing line ahead. 
The frontal attack everywhere, as it appeared, had by then practically 
come to a standstill. 

Determined to get as far forward as might be managed, the Head- 
quarters party of the Rangers went on to see what might be possible from 
the next trench in advance. They reached it, but in doing so all the sig- 
nallers were hit. Few orderlies also were now left, so that communication 
was made very difficult. Men sent with messages were rarely able to return. 
The third trench line was then occupied by the Rangers as could best be 
managed, at the cost of more casualties. By this time D Company was 
reduced to two officers ; C Company to only one officer. Men of various 
regiments were found in the third-line trenches, and as many of them as 
possible were taken on, after which the two companies again moved for- 
ward to the second-line trenches. A Company, in support, had meanwhile 
also advanced, but in the blinding squalls of rain lost touch. 

No information was forthcoming in the second-line trenches, which 
were found to be mainly occupied by machine-gun detachments, and on 
that Lieut.-Colonel Murray decided to push on direct to the firing line. In 
doing so, when within about eighty yards of the firing line, he was badly 
wounded, being severely hit below the left knee. Finding himself incapaci- 
tated from going farther, Colonel Murray thereupon gave orders to the 
nearest senior officer, Lieutenant Greer, the Adjutant, to push forward to 
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the front line and get in touch with Brigade Head-quarters. To communi- 
cate with Brigade Head-quarters, however, proved impossible. The senior 
officer in the front line, the Officer Commanding the ro2znd Grenadiers, who 
was reported to, was unable to send a message as his telephone was not 
working. 

Only a mere handful of the Rangers were able to get through to the 
front line : 2 Officers and about 25 men of D Company, r Officer and 15 men 
of C Company, 17 men of A Company. A message came through from 
Brigade Head-quarters shortly afterwards, but it was quite illegible. Men 
from most of the regiments of the Left Attack were found collected in the 
firing-line trenches, but they were unable to cope with the enemy’s superior 
fire, while movement in the trench itself was practically impossible from 
the numbers of killed and wounded that lay everywhere. 

To add to the difficulties of the situation on January 21st, the weather 
from noon onwards prevented anything more being attempted against the 
enemy. A deluge of rain, accompanied by furious wind gusts, set in, and 
the downpour and storm continued incessantly for the rest of the day: the 
rain flooding the ground everywhere in a swamp of mud, while the bitterly 
cold wind increased in force hour by hour, blowing harder than ever, 
adding to the hardships of the situation. 

The men of the Rangers continued in the fire-trench, soaked to the skin 
and chilled to the bone, and without a scrap of food or a drop of drink 
to be got until about 5§ p.m. It was not until after five o’clock that at 
length orders were received to withdraw. The Rangers were then directed 
to fall back for upwards of a thousand yards, while the two columns both 
withdrew to their original position before the first advance in the action. 
The retirement was effected in the dark, and then B Company, who had 
been in reserve, joined the rest of the battalion. 

Elsewhere, while what has been described was taking place, the troops 
of the Right Column, after, at the outset, rushing the Turkish front-line 
trenches and holding on to them as best they could, had been forced back 
by a counter-attack in overpowering numbers, their supports having, 
from various causes, been unable to reach them. 

Thus in a general failure to gain ground the action of Umm-al-Hanna 
ended. The British losses nunibered 2,741 of all ranks. The enemy 
losses were estimated at between 4,000 and 5,000. The Rangers’ casualties 
on January 21st were: Officers, r mortally wounded (Second-Lieutenant 
W. E. Okey), 7 wounded (Lieut.-Colonel Murray, Captain S. W. Howard, 
Lieutenant E. D. Greeves, Second-Lieutenants T. O’Donovan, O. H. Acton, 
T. Lett, and T. Kelsey). Other Ranks: 33 killed, 224 wounded, 8 missing, 
making altogether 265. Total casualties, all ranks: 273. 
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The strength of the battalion was now reduced to 15 Officers and 
496 Other Ranks. 

A Divisional Order of February 5th expressed the opinion of the G.O.C. 
in the following terms: 


“The great and most admirable gallantry of all ranks ... is 
worthy of the highest commendation. They showed the highest 
quality of endurance and courage under circumstances so adverse as 
to be almost phenomenal.” 


The night after the action at Umm-al-Hanna was a cruelly severe trial. 
There was no shelter, no food, no drink available. The weather was 
intensely cold, with persistent drenching rain and a cutting wind, and the 
ground a waterlogged morass. ‘“‘ Next morning,” says Fr. Peal, “some 
men were found dead, stark and stiff, without a scratch or wound, victims 
of exposure and cold.” 

On the morning of January 22nd Major-General Aylmer telegraphed 
to Lieut.-General Sir Percy Lake, who had succeeded Sir John Nixon as 
Commander-in-Chief on January roth, to this effect : 


“T regret that there is no doubt that in attempting to assault the 
enemy’s position yesterday we have suffered a severe reverse in spite 
of the gallantry of our troops, and our losses have been very heavy. 
The troops on retiring removed as many wounded as possible, but 
many must still remain near the enemy trenches. I am sending a 
request to the Turks for a six hours’ armistice to bury dead and bring 
away wounded. For the present I shall hold the line about 1,200 
yards in front of the enemy’s position and a reserve line behind. The 
troops’ condition may be regarded as prohibiting advance at present. 
My proposals will follow on receipt of further information of reverse. 
Weather is atrocious and floods increasing.” 


On January 22nd a wireless message from General Townshend informed 
Major-General Aylmer that, by putting the garrison of Kut on half-rations, 
he could hold out for twenty-seven days more. Three days later, on 
January 25th, another wireless message from Kut notified the discovery 
of large hidden stores of grain, concealed by the inhabitants, by means of 
which the garrison might hold out for, altogether, eighty-four days. The 
second message eased the situation for the relieving force and gave time 
for the belated details from France to join up. 

The Rangers employed the day during January 22nd in improving their 
trenches, and from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. during the armistice—the Turks would 
only grant a two hours’ truce—in burying their dead and bringing in their 
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wounded. During the armistice, Major W. A. Hamilton of the Rangers, 
going about unarmed to see after the wounded, was treacherously set upon 
and knocked down with a spade and wounded by some Arabs. “ His 
spectacles, prismatic compass and watch were snatched from him as he 
lay ontheground. ‘“ Fortunately,” adds Fr. Peal, “ his call for help brought 
up a Turkish officer, who drove off the Arabs.”” Major Hamilton had taken 
over the command of the battalion on Lieut.-Colonel Murray being wounded. 
Other changes in the battalion were these : Captain Anderson took over the 
duties of Senior Major vice Major Hamilton, Second-Lieutenant Durrant, 
and Lieutenant Lucey took over C and B Companies vice Captains Howard 
and Anderson respectively. 

Fr. Peal gives this description of what the wounded of the Rangers went 
through on January 22nd: “It would be difficult to picture worse con- 
ditions. The wounded had to be carried about three miles on transport 
carts through slush and mud across country without any sign of a road. 
The poor men were coated and caked in clay. They shivered with cold 
and their teeth chattered. Arrived near the Jalnar, the improvised hos- 
pital ship, they had to wait before they could be got on board. Every- 
thing was deficient. The stretchers were few, the bearers fagged out, the 
ground near the boat worked into a paste, the passage on board along a wet, 
slippery plank. Going on deck, the scene was heart-rending. Wounded 
and dying, European and native, all huddled together, soaked to the skin, 
coated with clay. The medical arrangements were nil. The medical 
officers, though most devoted, were too few to cope with such arush. The 
boat accommodation was very limited and very leaky, scarcely a dry spot 
on board. Even the medical comforts, blankets and vazats sent from India, 
were soaked and wet, resembling huge sponges. And our wounded, shiver- 
ing with cold, had to be covered with these. No one who had not seen this 
could believe that such things were possible. There was some comfort 
in helping our men. Several, in spite of their pain, smiled at meeting a 
priest, and gladly made their peace with God and received the last sacra- 
ments.” 

January 23rd was passed by the Rangers in extending their trenches 
to join up with those of the 107th Pioneers on the right. On the 24th the 
battalion was relieved by the 1st Battalion Manchester Regiment, C and 
D Company going back to the reserve trenches, and A and B Companies 
taking guard over the guns in rear. On January 25th Major-General 
Keary visited the Rangers in their trenches. The battalion was relieved 
by the ro8th Infantry at 7 p.m. on the 26th and went back to Wadi Camp, 
where it remained until February 1st. Second-Lieutenants W. A. Taafe 
and T. Kelsey (wounded in the recent action) joined on January 27th. 

KK 
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The strength of the battalion on January 3Ist was 17 Officers and 505 Other 
Ranks. 

The resumption of active hostilities was impossible throughout the 
period owing to the incessant heavy rain and deep mud. Practically 
the whole district was waterlogged : the Tigris having, since January 2tst, 
risen between 5 and 6 feet, flooding the country round. Except for inter- 
mittent artillery and machine-gun fire the enemy meanwhile remained 
quiet. 

Other units from France of the original Indian Corps, and the delayed 
medical and transport details, together with fresh troops from India, having 
reached Sir Fenton Aylmer during the last week of January, the Tigris 
Corps was now definitely organized. The Rangers were transferred from 
the oth to the 7th Brigade of the Third Division, which was again under the 
command of Major-General Keary, on February Ist. Major-General 
Egerton also, as before, had the command of the Brigade. The reconsti- 
tuted 7th Brigade now comprised the following units : 


The Connaught Rangers. 
1/1st Gurkha Rifles. 
1/gth Gurkha Rifles. 
89th Punjabis. 


The Rangers marched out of camp on February Ist with the 7th Brigade 
to support the cavalry in a small operation, but no action resulted. Nor 
did a Turkish attack on the camp, in anticipation of which the brigade was 
kept in readiness to move, take place next day as expected. On January 4th 
the battalion relieved the 1st Battalion Highland Light Infantry in the 
firing line, which it held until February 8th. Then, on relief, the Rangers 
returned to Wadi Camp. A draft of two officers (Lieutenant W. F. Creery 
and Second-Lieutenant F. Davey) with 95 men joined the Rangers on 
February 6th. With the draft came 12 officers and 30 men of various 
units. These remained attached to the Rangers for six days. 

Continuing in camp on the left bank until February 14th, the Rangers 
then crossed the Tigris to Orah Camp by the bridge of boats, which had 
now been reconstructed. The first bridge had been broken through by 
one of the river steamers. 

At Orah Camp a draft of 15 Officers and 400 Other Ranks of the 2nd 
Battalion Queen’s Own West Kent Regiment, just arrived from England, 
were attached to the Rangers. They served with the battalion under the 
orders of the Officer Commanding the Rangers, as it resulted, for upwards 
of five months. They had come as reinforcements (Territorials) for the 
2nd West Kent, which at the time had two companies shut up with General 
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Townshend in Kut, and the other two companies at Nasiriyeh on the 
Euphrates with Major-General Sir George Gorringe’s force. Owing to the 
casualties in General Aylmer’s Kut relief force, and the pressing need of 
the Tigris Corps for reinforcements, the West Kent draft were temporarily 
attached to the Rangers. Including the West Kent, the strength of Major 
Hamilton’s command became on February 15th altogether 33 Officers and 
g92 Other Ranks. 

A party of the Oxford and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 6 Officers 
and 100 Other Ranks, were also attached to the Rangers for the fortnight 
between February 14th and 28th, when they left to join a Provisional 
Battalion of their own regiment, then about to be formed with a draft 
from England. The rank and file of these were mostly men who had been 
wounded at Ctesiphon, and had recovered in a base hospital lower down 
the Tigris, now sent up the river again in the hope of being able to rejoin 
their unit which was in the garrison of Kut, on the expected speedy relief. 
One of the officers said this in a letter in regard to his fourteen days’ comrade- 
ship with the Rangers: ‘‘ The officers are a cheery lot.” 

On February r5th, the 7th Brigade and the Cavalry moved out from 
Orah Camp to “ round up ”’ Said Hashim, a “ friendly ” Arab village, from 
2 to 3 miles to the south, where Turkish spies were reported to be harbour- 
ing. The Rangers closed in on the village on its western side at 6 a.m. and 
the cavalry rode through, but the suspected men had disappeared, and the 
force returned empty-handed to camp between 9 and Io a.m. On February 
17th, the battalion was employed in strengthening entrenchments at Sanna, 
under intermittent artillery fire from the enemy. The Rangers occupied 
the Sanna works during February 21st, and after that moved out a mile 
and a half westward, to join the Third Division in digging a large perimeter 
camp. During this period an enemy monoplane from the Turkish aero- 
drome in the enemy’s head-quarter camp at Shumran, on the bend of the 
Tigris of that name to the east of Kut, passed over the Rangers on several 
days, and dropped bombs, but without causing casualties. 

On February 24th, the battalion was ordered out of camp at 9 a.m. 
to round up a party of Turkish snipers who were reported to have crossed 
from the left bank and were annoying our artillery. Enemy piquets 
opened fire on the Rangers as they neared the river, but the advance-guard 
had no difficulty in dealing with them. Second-Lieutenant A. E. Robey 
and two men were wounded. The Rangers returned to camp at 4.30 p.m., 
after which the Brigade moved and formed a fresh perimeter camp about 
a mile from the former camp. The new camp was bombed by an aeroplane 
on February 26th and 27th, and again on March 2nd, but the Rangers 
suffered no casualties. Captain Howard returned from hospital on Febru- 
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ary 28th and took over the duties of Senior Major. A draft of 6 officers 
(Second-Lieutenants A. S. Beard, J. H. T. Brabazon (4th Battalion C.R)), 
C. Summerscales (3rd Battalion C.R.), L. E. Berkeley (3rd Battalion C.R), 
W. A. Collier (3rd Battalion C.R.), and W. Burke) with 374 men joined the 
battalion on March 4th, bringing up the strength (inclusive of the West 
Kent detachment) to 29 Officers and 1,347 Other Ranks. 

During February, as further reinforcements reached the Tigris Corps, 
a number of regroupings of units had been made. In the 7th Infantry 
Brigade of the Third Division the 27th Punjabis and 128th Pioneers took 
the places of the 1/1st and 1/gth Gurkhas, who were transferred to the 
gth Brigade. The 7th Brigade was on March Ist finally constituted as 
follows : 


The Connaught Rangers (with draft of the West Kent). 
27th Punjabis. 
89th Punjabis. 
128th Pioneers. 

The second effort to relieve Kut was planned to take place early in 
March. Time had become pressing. Apart from the urgent question of 
the lasting out of the garrison supplies in Kut, by the middle of March the 
Tigris flood season, caused by the snows of the mountain ranges of Armenia 
beginning to melt, would be due: overflowing the river banks everywhere 
and swamping the low-lying tracts adjacent to the Tigris. 

The second attack on the Turks was to be delivered on the right bank 
of the Tigris. The Es Sinn line of entrenchments and redoubts, extending 
across from the Tigris to the Shatt el Hai, was to be the objective. It was 
proposed to make the main assault on and in the vicinity of the Dujaila 
redoubt, the principal work of the Es Sinn system, situated where the Turkish 
line crossed the bed of an ancient waterway, dried up except during the 
flood season, the Dujaila Canal. The Dujaila redoubt was understood to 
be held by only a small garrison, owing to difficulties of water supply. If 
the redoubt could be taken the Turkish line west of the Tigris would be 
broken through and the siege of Kut would have to be raised. 

On the left bank, since the January action at Hanna, the Turks had 
enormously increased the strength of their defences. Two elaborately 
fortified trench systems had been added, one at Falahiyet, three miles in 
rear of Hanna, and a yet more formidable one at Sannaiyat, three miles 
farther back: all three systems being connected by an intricate and exten- 
sive network of communication trenches. Each system comprised a belt 
of ground, secured on either flank by the Suwaikieh Marsh and the Tigris, 
seamed with rows of deep trenches and honeycombed with gun-pits for 
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machine-guns and artillery, in depth over a mile from front to rear and 
bristling with wire entanglements. The intervening spaces over which 
each position had to be approached were flat and bare, totally devoid of 
cover. The advanced Hanna position also had been immensely strengthened, 
making it “‘ a maze of deep trenches, occupying only a front of 1,300 yards 
between the Tigris and the Suwaikieh Marsh, and extending back for 2,600 
yards from front to rear.’’ It was decided in these circumstances to make 
the next attack on the south, or nght, bank of the Tigris. 

According to the plan of operations, while one division (the Seventh) 
demonstrated on the left bank against the Hanna line, with artillery aided 
by the Tigris flotilla of five gunboats, the greater part of the Tigris Corps 
would deliver the main attack on the right bank. The attacking force, 
comprising seven infantry brigades and one brigade of cavalry, upwards 
of 18,000 bayonets and sabres, with 66 guns, was to concentrate after dark 
from the camps at Orah and elsewhere on the right bank, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘‘ Ruined Hut ” and “ Pools of Siloam,’’ and make a night 
march thence of about 15 miles, calculated to take nine hours. Arrivi 
in position at daybreak next morning, the force was forthwith to deliver 
an assault on the Dujaila redoubt and the adjacent trenches on its right, 
while a turning movement beyond, round the right of the Turkish lines, 
exerted further pressure on the enemy on that side. 

The force was divided into three columns: two under Major-General 
G. V. Kemball, the third under Major-General Keary. General Kemball’s 
two columns were to carry out, one, the assault on the Dujaila redoubt, 
the other, the turning move. General Keary’s command, which comprised 
the 7th Brigade (including the Rangers), together with the 8th and 37th 
Brigades, were to take post fronting the Sinn Abtar redoubt, about 2 
miles north of the Dujaila redoubt, and the entrenched position between. 
There they would safeguard the British right and protect the corps artillery 
in rear, Major-General Keary, however, was not to attack until after the 
Dujaila redoubt had been taken by Major-General Kemball’s force. On 
that Keary’s men were to go forward and storm Sinn Abtar and its adjoinmg 
works. Explicit orders to that effect had been issued: ‘‘ As soon as the 
Dujaila redoubt is captured, 7th Brigade will push forward and assault 
Sinn Abtar redoubt, 8th Brigade will be on their left.’””’ The oth Brigade 
of the Third Division, it should be said, had been temporarily diverted to 
Major-General Kemball’s command, the 37th Brigade taking its place in 
General Keary’s column, 

The Rangers received their first operation orders on March 3rd, while 
in camp near Abu Roman, fixing the advance for the night of March 5th. 
Bad weather, however, caused two postponements of the night march, 
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which was finally fixed for the night of March 7th. The demonstration 
on the left bank meanwhile began on the 5th, and served its purpose in 
completely deceiving the Turks as to where the blow was to fall. The 
enemy were led to expect the attack on the left bank and concentrated the 
bulk of their forces there. 

The concentration for the main operation began after dark on the 
evening of March 7th. General Kemball’s two columns were to lead the 
night march. Major-General Keary’s column was to follow in rear, until 
on nearing some sandhills, close by a series of shallow depressions, the bed 
of the ancient Dujaila Canal, at a point not far from the redoubt, the columns 
were to separate and move independently to their positions for deploy- 
ment and attack. According to plan, 9.30 p.m. on March 7th was fixed 
for the move off from the concentration area, and 6.30 a.m. on the 
8th for the arrival of all the columns in position for the opening of the 
attack. 

The Rangers marched with the 7th Brigade from Abu Roman for the 
place of assembly at 6.30 p.m. on March 7th, leaving camp fires burning 
so that the enemy should suspect nothing. They arrived at the rendez- 
vous with the other infantry from elsewhere at the appointed time, between 
9 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. Owing, however, to the non-arrival for nearly an 
hour of certain artillery batteries which had to come from some distance 
and met difficulties in finding their way in the dark, there was upwards 
of an hour’s delay before the general move forward could begin. 

As a general guide, during the evening and throughout the night, one 
of the river monitors kept a searchlight beam steadily directed upwards in 
the direction of Dujaila. That had been done for several nights previously, 
so to the Turks it had no special significance on this night. An officer 
R.E. with compass guided each column, taking bearings also by the stars, 
and there were other officers to count paces and having special directing 
duties. The leading column moved forward very warily, as Turkish patrols 
on outposts might be come upon in the dark at any moment. 

‘“‘ Looking back,” wrote the official ‘‘ Eyewitness,”” who accompanied 
the leading column, “it was hard to realize that the inky masses in rear, 
looking like a column of following smoke, was an army on the march. 
The stillness was so profound that one heard nothing save the howl of the 
jackal, the cry of flighting geese, the creak of the ungreased wheel of an 
ammunition limber, or the click of a picketing peg against a stirrup. We 
came to a place where a cavalry patrol had halted, and the impact of a 
nailed boot on a bully-beef tin resounded like the crack of a rifle. The 
instinct to smoke was almost irresistible. A dozen times one’s hand felt 
for one’s pipe, but not a match was struck in all that army of thousands 
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of men. Sometimes one feels that one is moving in a circle. One could 
swear to a light on the horizon, or to someone gesticulating on a bank. Many 
of us confessed to a persistent instinct which would have swung us round 
to the right, but the sapper guide was undivertible. Suddenly we came 
upon Turkish trenches. They were empty: an abandoned outpost. The 
column halted, made a circuit. I felt that we were involved in an inex- 
tricable coil, a knot that would not be unravelled till dawn. We were 
passing each other going different ways, and nobody knew who was who. 
But we swung into a direct line without a hitch. It wasa miracle of dis- 
cipline and leadership. ” 

The description is picturesque and gives a general impression of the 
night march as formed by one at the head of the leading column. Farther 
back—and in particular in the column where the Rangers marched—things 
did not go so easily. For Major-General Keary’s column, marching in 
rear of the two others as has been said, the night march proved very trying : 
“very tedious,” as an officer of the Rangers notes. 

The night march with the rear column proved from the outset a succes- 
sion of difficulties. Delays began to be experienced within a short time 
of moving off and checks kept continually occurring through the difficulty 
of maintaining touch and direction in the dark. The result was that to- 
wards the rear regular halts could not be observed and the rate of pace could 
not be kept uniform among units. Then there came other delays, caused 
by the first-line transport, accompanying the column with two days’ sup- 
plies, and the ambulance units, which had been interspersed by order 
between the infantry formations in all three columns, losing touch and 
direction in the dark. Twice after halts so caused, it is stated, the 
transport immediately in front of General Keary’s column suddenly moved off 
at a quickened pace and disappeared in the darkness, producing temporary 
confusion and further retardation until it had recovered its place. In 
the course of the march also, about midnight, the column immediately in 
front of the 7th Brigade missed direction at one point and had to recover 
its line, compelling another halt in order to let the third column retake its 
station. It was r a.m. before the whole moved on again after that halt, 
and when, at 2.30 a.m., the advanced troops were nearing the point for the 
columns toseparateand move independently to their positions of deployment, 
yet another halt of over an hour had to be made for the rear column to close 
up, owing to the variations in rates of marching having told on some of the 
Indian units. From first to last also the night march was wearisome plod- 
ding through swamps and sticky mud, and many of the men were exhausted 
before arriving at the places of deployment. During the halts, it is stated, 
in some battalions which had had a long preliminary march to the rendez- 
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vous, men dropped to the ground sound asleep and were with difficulty 
roused. 

Whatever the difficulties and delays of the march in rear, however, 
according to ‘‘ Eyewitness” at the head of the leading column, the guid- 
ance was completely satisfactory. ‘‘ We struck the sandhills of the Dujaila 
depression and then we saw the flash of General Townshend’s guns at Kut, 
a comforting assurance of the directness of our line. ‘‘ That the surprise of 
the Turks,’ continues ‘“ Eyewitness,’’ ‘‘ was complete was shown by the 
fires in the Arab encampments, between which we passed silently in the 
false dawn. A mile or two to our north and west, the camp fires of the 
Turks were already glowing. Flank guards were sent out. They passed 
among the Arab tents without a shot being fired. Soon the glowing light 
disclosed our formidable numbers.” So much for those at the head of the 
first column. 

All at that time appeared quiet in the Turkish lines ahead. There 
were no signs of any Turkish outposts near the works. Only a single 
sentry was visible at Dujaila, standing clearly, silhouetted against the 
eastern sky on the parapet of the redoubt. 

The main force though had yet to come up. Owing to the delays with 
them during the night, at 6.30 a.m., when the attack was to have been 
opening, the main body of General Kemball’s two columns were still mov- 
ing up, 24 miles from the Dujaila redoubt. 

Major-General Keary’s column, having a shorter way to go from 
the point where it diverged from the other columns to its point of 
deployment, reached its appointed position, about 1,500 yards in front 
of the Sinn Abtar redoubt, at 6.30 a.m., and at once began digging 
in. There was so sign of any enemy in the lines at Sinn Abtar, and 
@ surprise attack was easily possible in that quarter. The orders, 
however, that General Keary was not to attack till after General 
Kemball had captured Dujaila compelled Keary to wait. The front line 
of the 7th Brigade, as deployed, was formed of the 27th Punjabis on the 
right and the 128th Pioneers on the left. The Rangers were in rear of the 
27th Punjabis and the 89th Punjabis in rear of the Pioneers. 

The action opened half an hour after the Rangers were in position. A 
few minutes before 7 a.m. the guns began firing: first on a Turkish camp 
in the vicinity of Dujaila, and then on the redoubt itself and adjoining 
trenches to the south. But no infantry attack followed as had been in- 
tended, General Kemball’s troops not having had time to come up, and the 
alarm being given to the Turks by the guns opening fire, the object of the 
night march was nullified, and a surprise infantry attack became forth- 
with out of the question. 
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It was an unfortunate beginning. Major-General Kemball’s infantry 
brigades, as they arrived, had to effect their deployment in broad daylight 
under enemy observation. More than that, from various causes they were 
unable to reach their allotted positions, both for the direct attack and for 
the turning movement, for more than three hours after the appointed time, 
until after 9.30 a.m. By that time, on the other hand, the Turks had fully 
realized the situation, and their entrenchments everywhere, together with 
the garrison of Dujaila, had been heavily reinforced. As it came out later 
Dujaila, at 6.30 a.m., had been held by only a handful of men : according 
to one account by fewer than thirty men. The Turks, roused out at 7 a.m. 
by our artillery firing, were reported within a short period to be swarming 
up to their lines in masses. They could be seen hurrying up from their 
nearer camp at Megasis, and from their head-quarter camp at Shumran 
on the other side of Kut ; some also were being ferried over from the Sannai- 
yat garrison across the Tigris. Before ten o'clock the enemy forces holding 
Dujaila and the Es Sinn lines had increased from less than a brigade all 
told, at daybreak, to upwards of 16,000 of all arms. 

General Keary’s troops were all the time eagerly expecting orders to 
go forward against Sinn Abtar. None however came. 

The first infantry attack on the Dujaila works, made, as ordered, by 
General Kemball’s forces, by the 9th, 28th, and 36th Brigades, started at 
ten o’clock. It was directed against the trenches on the enemy’s right, 
beyond the Dujaila redoubt, in co-operation with the turning movement 
beyond. The assault drove the Turks out of three lines of trenches in spite 
of stiff resistance, but it was then brought to a stand owing to heavy 
casualties and enemy counter-attacks in superior force. A second attack, 
directly on the Dujaila redoubt between noon and two o'clock, was unable 
to get far forward owing to the fierceness of the enemy rifle and machine- 
gunfire. A third attack at 5 p.m. by the 8th and 37th Brigades, detached for 
the purpose temporarily from General Keary’s division, reached the redoubt 
after heavy losses, but the troops which gained a footing in the works were 
eventually forced back by a counter-attack in overwhelming numbers. 

The attacks were watched by the Rangers from their position, but, 
although every moment expecting orders to attack Sinn Abtar and the 
trenches in their front, no orders were sent to them. The Rangers moved 
up between noon and I p.m., as General Kemball’s second attack opened, 
to some sandhills about 1,200 yards from the Dujaila redoubt, but only to 
be halted there. They lay out in the open under shell fire from Sinn Abtar 
for two hours, until 3 p.m., “seeing the other brigades unsuccessfully 
attack the Dujaila redoubt and expecting ourselves orders to attack Sinn 
Abtar at any moment” (War Diary). Still, however, the 7th Brigade 
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was not called on, and shortly after 3 p.m. it was moved back to its original 
position, “‘ as General Egerton had orders not to compromise the Brigade.” 
It was kept there, being joined by the 35th Brigade, which was also not 
engaged during the day, to cover the British right flank, until after the last 
attack on Dujaila had failed and night came on. The casualties in the 
battalion on March 8th were: 1 Officer wounded (Second-Lieutenant C. V. 
Madgett, Royal West Kent) and 15 men. 

After dark, at 7 p.m. on March 8th, the 7th Brigade was ordered to 
entrench on a front of 3,000 yards, with the 35th and 8th Brigades to right 
and left. The Rangers dug a piquet line where half the battalion took 
post, the other half going back about 700 yards into brigadereserve. The 
night passed quietly, except for occasional shells from the enemy which 
did little harm, the troops which had been engaged being employed in 
collecting their wounded and burying their dead. All suffered greatly 
from want of water during the night, the only pools available having been 
quickly exhausted. The total casualties in General Aylmer’s force during 
the day, out of 12,000 men who had taken a direct part in the assaults, 
amounted to about 1,000 killed and 2,500 wounded. Out of the total the 
8th Brigade had 1,074 casualties ; the 28th Brigade, 579 ; the 36th Brigade, 
589 casualties. 

Orders for a general retirement on Oral: were issued at 5 a.m. on March 
goth. The 7th Brigade, with the Cavalry Brigade, covered the retirement 
on the right flank, the Rangers forming the rear-guard. The battalion 
moved off at 1.30 p.m. on March gth and was the last of all to leave the 
battle area. 

The retirement was unmolested for the first two miles, the Turkish guns 
remaining “ unaccountably silent.” Then they began firing, and enemy 
cavalry and infantry came into view, following in the track of the Rangers, 
but keeping at long range. The Turkish artillery continued to shell the 
retreating troops until the Rangers reached the “ Pools of Siloain,” after 
which the enemy finally broke off action. 

The Rangers, with the rest of the 7th Brigade, were now ordered to 
reoccupy the Sanna Canal trenches and “ Arab Village,” where the British 
aerodrome was stationed, a little to the north of it. They arrived at 7 p.m., 
“dead tired and suffering severely from thirst, especially the Royal West 
Kent and our last draft,’’ who were not acclimatized as the others were. 
By that time the Turks, following up the retirement, had occupied the Abu 
Roman trenches, whence the Rangers had set out on the night of March 
7th, and ‘‘ Mason’s Mounds,” together with ‘‘ Thorny Nullah,” confronting 
the Rangers’ new position. 

March roth was passed in “rest,” but, as a particular warning issued 
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to the Rangers notified, all were kept prepared to turn out at short notice 
in case the enemy, as was expected, attacked the position to press the retreat 
farther back. 

The enemy attack was anticipated by a counter-attack in which the 
Rangers had a notable part. Suddenly turned out shortly before 3 a.m., 
with orders to retake ‘‘ Thorny Nullah ” and form a new line of defence 
there, the battalion left Sanna at 3 a.m on March 11th, and deploying, A, 
B, and C Companies in front, with D Company in reserve, advanced with 
fixed bayonets in open order on “‘ Thorny Nullah ” trenches. A very heavy 
but wild and inaccurate fire suddenly opened on them as they neared the 
enemy, but without checking the battalion pushed on. Then, in a very 
few minutes, they found that they had missed their objective in the dark. 
It was impossible owing to the darkness to ascertain exactly where they 
were, until, still going forward, they unexpectedly found that they had 
overshot ‘‘ Thorny Nullah.” They found themselves beyond it, close on the 
Abu Roman trenches, which the Turks were holding in force. The enemy 
were attacked instantly and a very hot fight ensued at the point of the 
bayonet. The encounter was sharp and decisive, and resulted in the Turks 
being cleared out of the greater part of the position, a large number being 
killed and upwards of sixty, including two officers, made prisoners. The 
Rangers’ casualties in the encounter numbered 4 Officers wounded, 8 Other 
Ranks killed, 46 wounded, 27 missing. After the capture orders came 
from G.O.C. to withdraw and occupy “Thorny Nullah,” from which 
by then the Turks had retreated. That was done, two garrisons 
being left to hold the captured portion of the Abu Roman trenches, 
“Stacks ” and “ Plank ”’ redoubts. 

The following spirited narrative of the Abu Roman combat is given in 
The Long Road to Baghdad (Vol. I, p. 158), by Mr. E. Candler, a newspaper 
correspondent who filled the rdle of ‘‘ Eyewitness ”’ with the Tigris Corps. 
“In the dark the Connaught Rangers overshot the low depression and 
found themselves among the Turks at Abu Roman. The surprise was 
mutual ; but the joy was on the side of the Irishmen. They rushed the 
trenches in front of them with a holy glee. A hail of lead at close quarters 
was a challenge that appealed to them. And what was better, numbers 
of the enemy were out of the trenches, standing about in the open. A 
Turk fired his last round, three privates were on him as he turned. It was 
like coursing : they gained yard by yard, and it was a race who would get 
in first. The whole advance paused to watch this little event, fascinated 
by the drama of it. Then into the mélée again. The only thing that spoiled 
the Rangers’ enjoyment of it was the hoisting of the white flag and the 
surrender of 54 men. 
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“‘ The sandhills,”” proceeds the narrator, “ were held in force with guns 
and maxims, and as it grew light the attack could not be pressed farther. 
The regiment fell back on ‘ Thorny Nullah,’ which they had been ordered 
to hold and which they had overshot in the dark—an error more costly to 
the Turk than to ourselves ! ” 

An officer attached to the Rangers, Second-Lieutenant Watson, Norfolk 
Regiment, was wounded at Abu Roman. He was missed after the action, 
having been, as was subsequently ascertained, carried off as a prisoner by 
the Turks. 

During March 12th, a day of pouring rain, the Rangers were engaged 
in strengthening the position at ‘‘ Thorny Nullah,” while the Abu Roman 
trenches were piqueted and patrolled. The Turks had retired to the far 
end. C Company pushed along the Abu Roman trenches on the 13th, 
while D Company occupied a nullah running from “ Thorny Nullah”’ to 
“Stacks Redoubt,” with an advanced piquet line. The Rangers, on 
March r4th and 15th, pushed farther forward through the Abu Roman 
position, which the enemy now evacuated, and took over a new advanced 
piquet line. 

The battalion on the r6th took part in a minor brigade operation which 
resulted in ‘“‘ Mason’s Mounds ”’ falling into the hands of the 27th Punjabis. 
During the day the battalion was shelled by the enemy from across the 
river at Falahiyeh, but, having good cover, suffered no casualties from the 
bombardment. In the afternoon (March 16th) the 7th Brigade took over 
the advanced Abu Roman trenches, the 9th Brigade taking over the redoubts. 
St. Patrick’s Day, and from March 18th to 24th, were fairly quiet days, 
the battalion being employed during the week in digging a new advanced 
firing line. Casualties in the period were: 5 killed and 26 wounded. Lieu- 
tenant J. R. Payne, R.A.M.C., joined on March 21st. Captain Dykes, 
R.A.M.C., was appointed M.O. on March 23rd. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
THE GREAT WAR: MARCH 24th 1916—DECEMBER 3rd 1916. 


FINAL EFFORT TO RELIEVE KUT. CAPTURE OF BEIT AIESSA AND NIGHT 
COUNTER-ATTACK. AFTER THE FALL OF KUT. PREPARATIONS FOR 
A GENERAL ADVANCE. 


N March 24th, the expected snow flood began to come down the 
Tigris and the river rose rapidly. The Turks were now able to 


cause widespread inundations by cutting the river bunds, thus 
further hampering the British operations. The enemy began promptly, 
on the afternoon of March 24th, by cutting a bund on the river bank inm- 
mediately in front of the Rangers’ position at Abu Roman which threatened 
to swamp the firing-line trenches. Every effort was made to dam the water 
back, men being kept at work all night on the 24th ; but, in spite of that, 
during the night D and A Companies in the firing line were flooded out 
and forced to withdraw to the reserves in the nullah, while B Company 
only managed with great difficulty to hold on. Daylight on March 25th 
showed a great increase in the floods. 

The 8th Brigade relieved the 7th Brigade at Abu Roman during 
the evening of the 25th, the Rangers going back to the camp at Sanna. 
The battalion remained in the trenches at Sanna for the next two days, 
sending out fatigue parties on March 27th to dam back the floods at 
““Maxim’s Mounds.” Captain H. T. Hewitt and Second-Lieutenant C. 
V. Madgett (Royal West Kent) rejoined on March 27th, and Second- 
Lieutenants A. O. H. Bradshaw and C. F. Steventon (both 3rd Battalion 
C.R.) joined on posting. Fr. Peal, the R.C. Chaplain, had to go to hospital 
on March 26th, and two days later he quitted the Rangers, invalided, 
going down the river in a hospital ship with a number of sick and wounded. 
Captain J. E. M. Boyd, R.A.M.C., the senior medical officer with the Rangers, 
and Lieutenant and Quartermaster Gorman also left the battalion in March, 
invalided, the former having to leave in consequence of a wound received 
while attending to a casualty after the retreat from Dujaila. 

On March 28th orders came for the Rangers to reoccupy ‘“‘ Thomy 
Nullah ” and dig new trenches there, work that occupied them for three 
days. The enemy remained quiet meanwhile, and on the night of March 
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goth the battalion withdrew again to Sanna Camp, where it continued 
till April 5th. : 

Lieut.-General Sir George Gorringe, K.C.B., who succeeded Sir Fenton 
Aylmer, V.C., in command of the Tigris Corps on March 12th, had decided 
on a fresh effort to relieve Kut forthwith, but the persistent rains and wide- 
spread floods prevented it being undertaken during the rest of March. By 
that time the reports from Kut made immediate action imperative, what- 
ever the obstacles. General Townshend’s eighty-four days’ estimated 
limit of supplies would end by the middle of April. Already General 
Townshend had made additional cuts in rations, reducing the garrison to 
bare subsistence allowance. He was now slaughtering his transport horses, 
mules and camels, and officers’ chargers for food, but his native troops 
would not touch the meat for religious reasons. His grain stores could only 
furnish a quarter of an ounce ration per man daily. 

General Gorringe decided to deliver his attack on the left bank, over the 
same ground on which the attack of January 21st had been made. In 
consequence of the widespread inundations on the right bank, in spite of 
embankments built everywhere by the troops to keep back the water, it 
appeared impossible to attack with any prospect of effective success on 
that side. Another assault at Hanna was therefore decided on. It was 
to be carried out by the Seventh Division, under Major-General Young- 
husband, together with the Thirteenth Division, a newly arrived all-British 
division from Gallipoli and Egypt, under Major-General Maude. The date 
fixed for the attack was April Ist. Simultaneously with the frontal attack 
on Hanna the Third Division was to advance along the right bank, co- 
operating with artillery fire across the river to enfilade the Hanna position, 
while the infantry endeavoured to gain ground along the river bank towards 
the Es Sinn line as far as possible. Again, however, heavy rains for two 
days compelled the attack to be put off. It was only on April 4th that the 
ground in front of the Third Division was sufficiently clear of water to allow 
the troops on the right bank to move. 

The Rangers, then at Sanna Camp, had received orders on April 2nd 
for a rehearsal of the attack next day with the rest of the brigade, partly 
by way of misleading the Turks. The rehearsal, however, had to be put 
off for twenty-four hours because of the continuous wet. It was only on 
April 5th that at last a move forward on the right bank became possible. 
On that morning the action opened on both banks of the river at daybreak. 

It began with every prospect of success. On the left bank the Thir- 
teenth Division in two hours broke through the five lines of Turkish trenches 
at Hanna and by 7 a.m. had mastered the whole position and forced the 
enemy back to their Falahiyeh lines. Following up their success, the 
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Thirteenth Division stormed the Falahiyeh lines that evening. Then came 
a check. The Seventh Division, who took on the attack on the Turkish 
third position, the entrenched system at Sannaiyat, on the morning of April 
6th, were held up. Owing to deep cross-trenches and the morass of mud 
formed by new inundations, in spite of repeated efforts, the troops were 
unable to force their way forward sufficiently far before daylight came on. 
To press on across the open in broad daylight in the face of the overpowering 
enemy fire proved impossible, and they had to dig in short of the enemy’s 
front line. 

On the right bank the Third Division drove back with artillery fire a 
large Turkish force that attempted a counter-offensive. The Rangers, 
leading the infantry attack, then pushed on and occupied a line in advance 
of the Abu Roman trenches, fronting the Turkish advanced position at 
Beit Aiessa. There the right bank operations had to halt, compelled to 
do so by the inundations. Units and brigades had to keep shifting from 
one place to another as the river again rose rapidly and fresh floods extended. 

The weather stopped further movements on both banks during April 
7th and 8th, and finally, after an unsuccessful night attack on Sannaiyat 
by the Thirteenth Division on April gth, the combined operations were 
suspended. 

During April 7th and the next six days the Rangers, with the other 
units of the Third Division, were kept busily employed in digging and 
building dams to keep out the ever-spreading inundations, which flooded 
out the Rangers’ trenches and compelled all the brigades to keep on the 
move in efforts to get away from the encroaching water. The piquet 
lines were in places heavily engaged meanwhile, in particular on April 12th, 
when the Rangers had to detach B Company to assist the 89th Punjabis, 
who were hard pressed. In doing so B Company had thirty casualties. 

At this crisis, Lieut.-General Sir Percy Lake, the Commander-in-Chief 
in Mesopotamia, arrived at Orah to consult with General Gorringe. The 
latest wireless messages from Kut accentuated the gravity of the situation 
there, and the generals in consultation decided, in view of the state of affairs 
at Kut, that another immediate effort must be made. This time the attack 
was to be directed against the Es Sinn lines on the right bank, in spite of 
the apparently insuperable obstacles. It was to open with an assault on 
the Turkish advanced works of the Beit Aiessa position by the Third 
Division, specially to prevent the Turks cutting the bunds at Beit Aiessa, 
which controlled the inundations over the whole district. It appeared 
hopeless for the moment to make a further attempt on Sannaiyat. The 
Suwaikieh Marsh had overflowed and the Turks had cut the Tigris bunds 
on the left bank, completely flooding the front at Sannaiyat right across. 
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The Third Division thereupon advanced again, and during April r4th, 
the river having fallen slightly, the Rangers once more took post at a short 
distance in front of the advanced enemy position at Beit Aiessa. Orders 
to attack at dawn next morning were received by the battalion on the 
afternoon of the 14th, at 5 p.m. 

Four officers of the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment were 
attached to the Rangers on arrival during the evening of March rath. 
The strength of the battalion was, on March 14th, 30 Officers and 1,038 
Other Ranks. 

In the attack by the Third Division on Beit Aiessa the 7th Brigade was 
on the right, nearest the river bank, with the Rangers and the 89th Pun- 
jabis leading. The 9th Brigade was on the left ; the 8th Brigade was in 
support. The 7th Brigade assembled at 3 a.m. on April 15th, and moved 
forward at 4.15 a.m., the first objective being the Turkish trenches in 
front of Beit Aiessa. The advance across the intervening space of 800 
yards took three-quarters of an hour, the troops having to wade in the 
dark through mud swamps and get over deep watercuts in places. A 
violent thunderstorm with torrents of rain, which burst as the troops were 
crossing the open, and the blackness of the early morning, helped to con- 
ceal the move forward. The Turkish sentries were apparently sheltering 
from the rain and saw nothing, for the surprise was complete. 

Exactly at 5 a.m., the enemy’s first line was reached. It was rushed 
instantly and carried, the Rangers driving the Turks headlong. They 
captured an officer and thirty men on entering their section of attack. 
The casualties numbered thirty, twenty of them severe cases which had to 
be sent to hospital. The captured position was consolidated promptly, 
and while that was being done a congratulatory message was received from 
General Keary. 

The Turks, who had apparently not expected the attack to be made 
that morning, attempted no counter-attack during the day, and early on 
April 16th the advanced posts were pushed still farther forward. Five 
of the Rangers were killed and fifteen wounded during the move forward 
on the 16th. 

Preliminary orders for an attack on the enemy’s main position at Beit 
Aiessa were received by the Rangers at 6.30 p.m. on April 16th. Further 
orders came at I a.m. on the 17th, and half an hour later the battalion 
moved to the “ Twin Pimples,” about 800 yards from the Turks’ next line. 
The battalion waited there until, at 6.45 a.m. (April 17th), the artillery 
barrage opened on Beit Aiessa. As it ceased all pressed forward to the 
assault. The Turkish front line trenches were quickly entered, and bomb- 
ing their way along them in the direction of the river, the Rangers, closely 
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accompanied by the 89th Punjabis, gained the river bank. Wheeling to 
the left there the battalion swept forward through the ruins of the old 
village of Beit Aiessa until the limit of the objective, “‘ Six Water Channel,” 
west of the ruins, was reached. There was hard fighting in the enemy 
trenches, in which three Officers of the Rangers were wounded and up- 
wards of 100 casualties in Other Ranks were incurred. 

Again taken by surprise, the Turks made less resistance than was ex- 
pected. Numbers of them put up their hands as our men approached and 
surrendered tamely. Altogether, upwards of 180 of the enemy were made 
prisoners, while their killed and wounded totalled some 300 officers and 
men. The captured position was at once consolidated and held during 
the day, two enemy counter-attacks being beaten off. 

It was intended next to carry on the attack at daybreak on April r8th 
against the second Es Sinn position beyond Beit Aiessa, the Chahela lines, 
the Thirteenth Division being brought over from the left bank to reinforce 
the Third Division. But on the evening of the 17th an unexpected turn 
in the situation supervened. 

Suddenly, after a lull during the afternoon, at 5 p.m. on April 17th an 
extremely heavy, concentrated Turkish bombardment opened on the troops 
at Beit Aiessa: on all three brigades. At the same time a strong barrage 
was put down by the enemy on the tracks in rear across the marshes, in 
order to stop British reinforcements coming up. On that, just at six 
o’clock, a huge massed counter-attacking force, comprising three parts of 
the entire garrison of the Es Sinn lines, surged forward. They came on 
from the south-west, making directly towards the left-centre and left of the 
Third Division front. By mischance, just at the threatened point, where 
the 8th and oth Brigades were in position, a portion of the piquet line in 
retiring masked the fire of the nearest battalions and enabled the enemy 
to close. The Turks burst through em masse, in a closely formed column, 
estimated at some ten thousand bayonets, headed by the picked Second 
Constantinople Division, the corps d’élite of the Ottoman Army, which had 
arrived at Es Sinn recently, having been specially sent to Mesopotamia 
after the Allied evacuation of Gallipoli. The 9th Brigade on the left, on 
which the brunt of the Turkish onset fell, was borne back, the men fighting 
desperately and only giving ground foot by foot. The 8th Brigade made 
an effort to bar the gap and partially stemmed the Turkish onrush, but 
were then themselves borne back by sheer weight of numbers for about 
150 yards, where they stood fast. 

The left flank of the 7th Brigade was thus exposed, and thereupon the 
left wing troops of the Turkish column turned aside and came swarming 
down on them. Forcing their way along the main and parallel trenches 
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almost up to Brigade Head-quarters, the Turks attacked the Rangers and 
the 89th Punjabis, who with the 128th Pioneers met them as they came 
on and held them back. “ The break-through left ourselves and the 89th 
in the air and surrounded. Throughout the night we were pressed from all 
sides, but with the aid of machine-guns and bombs we held our own and 
inflicted heavy loss on the enemy.” (War Diary.) 

The following account is from Mr. Candler’s book The Long Road to 
Baghdad (pp. 196-7), previously quoted for the Abu Roman combat: 
** Bodies of the enemy were pressing up the forward nullahs towards the 
position the Rangers held on the river bank. The Connaught Rangers 
met them and bombed them back a hundred yards. While they held them 
here, other Turks came round in the rear and more in the front. The 
Rangers with the Punjabis and the 128th manned both banks of the nullah, 
got a machine-gun down the trench and swept the Turks as they came up. 
This flank of twenty-five yards became their front on which the main fire 
of the enemy concentrated. They lost six officers here, but held their line. 
... They held the forward nullah until 3.45 a.m. next day. They could 
have held it until ammunition gave out, but daylight would have exposed 
their precarious position and invited disaster. They left snipers to hold 
the block in the nullah and retired, withdrawing their wounded up to the 
river and along the bank to the trench, which they manned and held 
until the Division was relieved. It was largely the coolness of the 7th 
Brigade which turned what might have been a reverse into a memorable 
victory.” 

Then the Rangers and the two native battalions of the 7th Brigade 
held their ground all night at bay, beating off repeated attacks until, at 
2 a.m. on April 18th, they received verbal orders from the G.O.C. to retire 
and hold the first trenches that they had captured on the morning of April 
17th. The 7th Brigade withdrew at 4.15 a.m., just as the Turks at all 
points gave over the attack and drew back. The enemy had also been held 
earlier in the night elsewhere, after pushing through as far as the “ Twin 
Pimples,” by the arrival of five battalions of the Thirteenth Division, which 
reinforced the centre and left brigades. The Rangers got back with mini- 
mum loss in the retirement and brought away all their wounded and equip- 
ment. The enemy’s total losses were estimated at between 4,000 and 5,000. 

The officers of the Rangers and Royal West Kent Regiment present 
at Beit Aiessa were as follows: 


Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton (in command). 
Captain C. Tuff (Royal West Kent). 

»  H. T. Hewitt. 

» A. L. B. Anderson. 
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Lieutenant A. S. Beard. 
i D. F. Lucey (4th Battalion C.R.). 
‘5 E. M. Durrant. 
™ A. O’H. Bradshaw (3rd Battalion C.R.). 
J. H. T. Brabazon (4th Battalion C.R.). 
O. R. Nicholas (Royal West Kent). 
W. O’Brien. 
cP W. F. Creery. 
C. V. Madgett (Royal West Kent). 
E. Betts (Norfolk Regt.). 
Second-Lieutenant T. Kelsey. 
T. Lett (4th Battalion C.R.). 
C. F. Steventon (3rd Battalion C.R.). 
. E. Barry. 
J. J. Burns (6th Battalion C.R.). 
L. E. Berkeley (3rd Battalion C.R.). 
C. Summerscales (3rd Battalion C.R.). 
Ms E. A. Beckett. 
J. Stead (Norfolk Regt.). 
C. F. L. Chester (Royal West Kent). 
T. Booth. 
Lieutenant D. A. Greer (Adjutant). 
3 J. R. Payne (R.A.M.C.). 


Of the above, one was killed (Lieutenant Nicholas), seven were wounded 
(Captain Anderson, Lieutenants Durrant, Lucey, and Madgett, Second- 
Lieutenants Berkeley, Booth, Barry, and Beckett). One Officer was miss- 
ing, taken prisoner (Lieutenant Brabazon). Of Other Ranks, 36 were 
killed, 133 were wounded, 16 were missing. Total casualties: 187. 

General Sir Percy Lake, in his despatch of August 16th 1916, specially 
mentioned these units for their part in the action of Beit Aiessa: 


“ The following units particularly distinguished themselves by their 
steadiness and gallantry: Ist Battalion Connaught Rangers, 27th 
Punjabis, 89th Punjabis, 47th Sikhs, and 59th Rifles, also the South 
Lancs, East Lancs, and Wiltshire Regiments. The 66th and 14th 
Batteries R.F.A. did good service, also the 23rd Mountain Battery, 
which expended all its ammunition and did great execution at close 
ranges. Generals Egerton and Campbell, who commanded the Bn- 
gades most heavily engaged, set a fine example of coolness and gallantry 
in the hand-to-hand fighting which took place.” 


Owing to the exhaustion of the men of the Third Division it was with- 
drawn on April r8th, the 39th Brigade of the Thirteenth Division relieving 
the 7th Brigade in front of Beit Aiessa. The 39th Brigade made an attempt 
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on the morning of April rgth to recapture the Beit Aiessa bund, but owing 
to there being only a narrow strip of unflooded ground over which it was 
possible to advance to the assault the brigade was unable to carry through 
the attack. 

Not more than forty-eight hours’ rest was possible for the Rangers. On 
April zoth the battalion received orders to be ready to move into the line 
again as the Turks were reported to be massing for a renewed offensive. 

Kut was still holding out, but was in the last extremity. The garrison 
was existing from day to day on what very scanty supplies could be dropped 
within the lines by aeroplanes, eked cut with boiled grass and what green 
stuff could be gleaned from native gardens. Beyond that source, it was 
understood, only the emergency ration remained. 

As a forlorn-hope, eleventh-hour effort to relieve Kut, yet another assault 
on the Sannaiyat position on the left bank was attempted. It was hopeless 
to make an attempt on the enemy lines in rear of Beit Aiessa owing to the 
floods. The Sannaiyat attack was made on April 22nd, covered by a heavy 
bombardment, while the Rangers and the rest of the Third Division, together 
with the Thirteenth Division, were kept prepared to co-operate if any chance 
offered on their side of the river. Again, however, the left-bank attack 
was baulked by the floods. The Seventh Division, who since their previous 
attack had sapped up close in front of Sannaiyat, successfully carried the 
Turkish first two lines, but they were then forced back by a counter-attack. 
The mud and water clogged the men’s rifles and rendered them useless, and 
a final withdrawal had to be ordered. 

The 7th Brigade moved up into the line again on the morning of April 
24th, filling a gap between the 35th and goth Brigades within a mile of 
Es Sinn. 

The attempt to victual Kut by means of a fast twin-screw river steamer, 
the jJalnar, laden with a cargo of 260 tons of food-stuffs, was made on the 
night of April 24th. The vessel was specially manned for the service by 
naval ratings and had her engines and steering positions protected with 
sheet-steel. The attempt, however, failed. Spies had forewarned the Turks 
that an attempt to run the blockade was impending, and although the 
troops on both side of the Tigris covered the Jalnar’s passage up-stream as 
far as possible with artillery and machine-gun and musketry fire, the vessel, 
shelled by the Turkish shore batteries, with the three naval officers on 
board all killed, was finally stopped in a sinking condition as she rounded 
the hair-pin bend of the river off Magasis fort by a wire hawser stretched 
across the Tigris under water. So the very last hope for Kut passed, and, 
on April 28th, the last emergency ration having been consumed, General 
Townshend surrendered. 
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Two officers of the Royal West Kent Regiment joined the Rangers on 
April 21st, and on the 23rd, a draft of three officers and fifty men from Kinsale 
arrived, bringing the total strength of the battalion on that day up to 25 
Officers and 802 Other Ranks. 

On April 25th, while the Rangers were in the front trenches, the first 
symptoms of cholera appeared in the Tigris Corps. Within twenty-four 
hours several men of the Rangers were down with the epidemic, which 
spread rapidly and became acute among the Rangers on the 26th. The 
battalion, however, remained in the line until April 29th, awaiting an expected 
Turkish attack, and shelled at intervals. Captain Hewitt and four men 
were wounded on the 25th. An armistice with the Turks for fourteen days 
was arranged on April 30th, to allow of the evacuation of the sick and 
wounded of General Townshend's force in Kut and their removal in river 
steamers down the Tigris. The Rangers were relieved from the line on 
April 30th and withdrew to a segregation camp in the neighbourhood. 

General Lake, the Army Commander, inspected the Rangers after their 
alrival in the segregation camp on May 2nd. On May 7th, Major-General 
Keary visited the battalion in the segregation camp and presented D.C.M. 
ribbons. On May goth, Captain E.G. Hamilton took over the command of 
the battalion owing to Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton going down with 
cholera. Battalion sports were held on the 13th, and on May 15th General 
Keary visited the Rangers again and presented ribbons to officers and men. 
The strength of the battalion by May 18th, owing to the numbers in the 
hospital with cholera, had been reduced to 15 Officers and 671 Other Ranks. 

Major-General Egerton quitted the command of the 7th Brigade while 
the Rangers were in the segregation camp, leaving to take up the command 
of the newly formed Fourteenth Division of the Tigris Corps, then organizing 
at Amarah. Inhis “ Special Order of Farewell ’’ to the Brigade, issued on 
May roth on the eve of his departure, Major-General Egerton expressed his 
appreciation of the Rangers’ work while under his command in the following 
terms. 

After referring to his having held the command of the brigade for four 
and a half years, and offering all ranks ‘‘ his most grateful thanks for the 
work which they have constantly performed since landing in France in 
September 1914,” General Egerton proceeded : 


“From the Connaught Rangers who have been his comrades m 
arms throughout the whole period of his Command, he parts with 
great regret. He will always look back with pride to the years during 
which he has been associated with them, and wishes now to express 
to them his high appreciation of their staunchness and courage so 
frequently displayed in the face of the enemy. To all ranks of the 
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Connaught Rangers, General Egerton now says farewell and assures 
them that if any one of them needs a helping hand he would be proud 
to lend it to the utmost of his power.” 


General Egerton was succeeded by Brigadier-General S. R. Davidson 
(now Major-General Sir Sisley Davidson, K.C.S.I., C.B., C.S.1.). 

Unexpected intelligence came early on May 19th. The Turks were 
reported to have disappeared from the Chahela lines in front of Beit Aiessa. 
Immediately after that patrols brought word that the enemy had entirely 
vacated the Es Sinn position. 

The Russian forward movement in the north-west of Persia was making 
the Turkish authorities anxious, and assuming that the British advance on 
the Tigris was now definitely held up at Kut, they were withdrawing a con- 
siderable portion of their force there to meet the Russian menace. By 
shortening their lines at Kut and strengthening the defences they still held 
there, the Turks anticipated that they would be easily able to maintain their 
position on the Tigris, until eventually, after successful operations elsewhere, 
they would return in force to Mesopotamia, and, as a Constantinople news- 
paper said, “‘ drive the British into the Persian Gulf.” 

On the news of the enemy evacuation the Rangers were ordered to be 
Teady to move out at short notice. Further orders to march out towards 
Es Sinn with the rst Line Transport were received at 7.30 p.m. on May Ioth. 
The battalion moved off at 4 a.m. on May 2oth, finally quitting the segrega- 
tion camp, as flank guard to the brigade. A halt for breakfast was made 
at Dujaila, and then the battalion moved forward as advanced guard to 
Iman-al-Mansur, reached at 2 p.m. Camp was pitched by the old tomb. 
The heat on the march was intense and the lack of water tried the men 
severely. Many who had hardly fully recovered from cholera fell out on the 
way. The marching-out strength next morning, on proceeding farther to 
the brigade camp by the Magasis Canal, had dropped to 16 Officers and 
556 Other Ranks. The Turks fired shells at the Rangers as they led the 
advance, but caused no casualties. 

The battalion continued at Magasis until June roth, holding the advanced 
piquet line and digging forward trench lines: under orders to be prepared 
for an enemy attack at any time. Although on several occasions warnings 
of expected night attacks were issued, no attacks took place. Orders for a 
contemplated minor offensive against an Arab force on the Hai were received 
on June 13th, but the attack was postponed, and later it was cancelled. 
Enemy aeroplanes dropped bombs on various days, but fortunately without 
doing harm. Captain H. M. O’C. Dwyer (4th Battalion C.R., Reserve of 
Officers) joined with a draft on May 22nd, and on June 2nd and 4th two 
small drafts of thirty and ten Other Ranks, respectively, joined the battalion. 
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On June gth, Captain H. T. Hewitt took over the duties of Acting-Adjutant 
vice Lieutenant Greer, the Adjutant, who was removed to hospital suffering 
from enteric. The Rev. Fr. J. A. Hartigan S.J., joined as padre on June 12th. 

The remains of the detachment of the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent 
Regiment, numbering 5 Officers and 114 Other Ranks, parted company with 
the Rangers on May 26th. They had joined the battalion on February 14th, 
after the first attack on Hanna, with a strength of 15 Officers and 400 Other 
Ranks, and had served with the Rangers ever since. 

The battalion continued during May and June to suffer severely from 
malarial sickness. By the middle of June, after the West Kent detachment 
had left, the strength had fallen to 6 Officers and 483 Other Ranks. Luieu- 
tenants Bartlett, of the rst Battalion Highland Light Infantry, and E. C. 
Graham, of the Manchester Regiment, were attached to the battalion for 
duty on June 14th, and remained with it until June 2oth and 22nd respec- 
tively. In the interval, on June 17th, Captain R. V. Burke and Second- 
Lieutenants P. B. Roussel and A. N. Tyte (both 3rd Battalion C.R.) 
joined. 

The Rangers were relieved at Magasis on June roth and then proceeded 
for seven days, until June 26th, to ‘‘ Twin Canals” rest camp. They then 
took over garrison duty at the large perimeter camp at “‘ Twin Canals 
Post,”’ comprising five redoubts. Captain A. G. Moutray and Second- 
Lieutenant H. E. Bevis (3rd Battalion C.R.) joined on June 24th. The 
battalion continued at “ Twin Canals Post”’ until August 2oth, finding 
parties for harvesting barley crops in the district, road-making, assisting 
the R.E. in the construction of the twenty-miles-long line of light narrow- 
gauge railway from Sheikh Saad to Es Sinn, then in progress near Dujaila, 
and also finding escorts for supply convoys moving from Sheikh Saad to 
Es Sinn to keep off raiding Arabs who were specially troublesome just then. 
The Arab tribes of the whole district continually displayed hostility as far 
as they dared until after the victorious move forward early in 1917 showed 
the British as masters of the situation. Watch on them had to be constantly 
maintained and every concentration dispersed by air-bombing and machine- 
gun attacks. The Rangers’ convoy section of road comprised the road from 
near “‘ Sodom ” and ‘‘ Gomorrali ’” to ‘‘ Twin Canals ” and on to the vicinity 
of the Hai river. After August 1st the battalion, together with its convoy 
duty, also found garrisons for the chain of blockhouses along the railway 
from “ Twin Canals ” to beyond the Dujaila lines. 

Major-General Maude, with the acting rank of Lieut.-General, took over 
the Supreme Command in Mesopotamia on August 28th, vice Sir Percy 
Lake, who had gone home invalided. General Maude had been advanced 
from the command of the Thirteenth Division to the command of the Tigris 
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Corps on July 11th, in relief of Sir George Gorringe, the state of whose 
health compelled his relinquishment of the Corps command. 

No forward move was proposed for the present. An attack on the 
Turkish position at Kut, to be followed, if successful, by an advance on 
Baghdad, as being the centre of the enemy’s operations in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, was designed to take place towards the end of the year, as soon as 
the necessary reorganization of river transport for supplies could be effected 
and reinforcements received. The troops were to rest and recuperate mean- 
while, until the hot weather season was past, when intensive training would 
commence. Continuous observation was meanwhile kept on the Turks by 
daily aeroplane reconnaisances, extending now and again westward beyond 
the Hai, and northward beyond Kut as far as Azizieh, half-way to Baghdad. 
Air raids on the Turkish hangars at Shumran were frequent. 

On the enemy’s side the Turks, during most of the period, remained 
quiet, refraining from displays of hostility beyond occasional shelling and 
casual nocturnal aeroplane visits to drop a few bombs and then hasten back 
to the head-quarters camp at Shumran. 

Between August and November the distribution of the four divisions 
of the Tigris Corps was as follows: Corps Head-quarters at Dujaila, with 
the Fourteenth Division in front line on the right bank, and the Third 
Division in immediate support. The Seventh Division remained facing the 
Sannaiyat lines ; the Thirteenth Division was at Sheikh Saad, the Advanced 
Base of the Tigris Corps. 

On July 4th Major J. M. B. Wratislaw was appointed Commandant at 
Sheikh Saad, and on July 5th Lieutenant L. M. Mayers, R.A.M.C., joined 
the battalion. On July 6th Captain J. D’Arcy, Lieutenant W. B. Lee, and 
Second-Lieutenants J. Hudson (5th Battalion C.R.), C. S. L. Harrington 
(3rd Battalion C.R.), and S. Gibbons (5th Battalion C.R.) joined. Lieu- 
tenant D. A. Greer, Adjutant of the battalion, died of enteric at Amarah on 
July r2th, and on July r6th, also at Amarah, the Rev. Fr. Hartigan, Fr. 
Peal’s successor as R.C. Chaplain, died of jaundice. The camp at “ Twin 
Canals ’’ was visited by the Army Commander, Lieut.-General Maude, on 
July 24th. Second-Lieutenant C. Summerscales died of enteric at Basrah 
on July 25th. Leave to India for one month was granted on July 27th to 
twenty N.C.O.’s and men who had been continuously with the battalion ; 
fifteen others were granted similar leave on August roth. 

The Rangers left ‘‘ Twin Canals ’’ for a camp on the banks of the Tigris 
opposite Felayieh on August 22nd. They remained there until September 
3rd, most of the time being spent in training and bathing. Picquets over 
Corps Head-quarters were furnished by the battalion. News was received 
on August 22nd that Second-Lieutenant Brabazon, who had been missing 
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since the action at Beit Aiessa, after the Turkish counter-attack on the 
night of April 18th, was a prisoner at Baghdad. A draft of three officers— 
Second-Lieutenants P. D. Low (3rd Battalion C.R.), J. Wallace (5th Battalion 
C.R.), and B. Pope (5th Battalion C.R.)—with 134 Other Ranks joined on 
August 30th, and on August 31st another draft of one officer (Second- 
Lieutenant G. L. Fillan, 4th North Staffordshire Regiment—attached) with 
43 Other Ranks joined. During September the health of the battalion had 
greatly improved and was now satisfactory. 

The Rangers moved on September 3rd to “ Thorny Nullah,” where the 
7th Brigade Head-quarters now were. The battalion on arrival was detailed 
for the protection of the camp. Brigadier-General Davidson, Commanding 
the 7th Brigade, inspected the Rangers on September 5th. Brigade and 
battalion training recommenced actively during September, and field days 
with practice attacks and field-firing were regularly carried on. On 
September 6th, the Bishop of Nagpore, who was visiting the troops in Mesopo- 
amia, addressed the Church of England troops in camp and consecrated 
the graves in the vicinity. Captain H. T. Hewitt was appointed Adjutant 
on September 6th. The Rev. Fr. Devine joined the Rangers on 
September 11th as R.C. Chaplain. A Sports Meeting, at which the Corps 
and Divisional commanders were present, took place on September 13th. 
On September 22nd notification of the promotion of the following Second- 
Lieutenants to Lieutenant was received :—A. O’H. Bradshaw (3rd Battalion 
C.R.), P.B. Roussel (3rd Battalion C.R.), P. D. Low (3rd Battalion C.R.), 
C. Summerscales (deceased), A. N. Tyte (3rd Battalion C.R.), C. F. Steventon 
(3rd Battalion C.R.), and C. S. L. Harrington (3rd Battalion C.R.). The 
promotions to temporary Captain were also announced of Lieutenants 
C. H. M. Dennys, W. F. Creery, and T. Lett (4th Battalion C.R.). 

The Rangers moved with the 7th Brigade from ‘‘ Thorny Nullah ” to 
“ Highland Nullah ” on September 24th, C Company (Captain S. W. Howard) 
proceeding thence on the 29th to Felayieh camp, on detachment, to take 
over duties at Corps and Divisional Head-quarters. A hostile aeroplane 
from the enemy’s aerodrome at Shumran, where there was a Flying Unit 
manned by Germans and well equipped with Fokker and Albatross machines, 
bombed “‘ Highland Nullah ” camp at 5.30 a.m. on September 26th, causing 
casualties among men of the R.F.A. The Rangers escaped altogether, 
although one bomb burst within a few yards of a party working on a redoubt 
at the south-west corner of thecamp. The health of the battalion through- 
out September was good. 

The Rangers remained at ‘‘ Highland Nullah ” during October and until 
November 13th, carrying on intensive training, and field-firing, bombing, 
Lewis-gun practice, musketry and miniature range practice together with 
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the rest of the 7th Brigade. Lieutenant S. Gibbons took over duty as 
Regimental Transport Officer vice Temporary Captain Creery on October roth, 
and Lieutenant E. Barry was appointed Regimental Bombing Officer on 
October 15th. On October zoth, during the visit to the front in Mesopo- 
tamia of General Sir Charles Monro, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., Commander-in- 
Chief in India, the following officers of the Rangers were interviewed by 
the General at Head-quarters Camp at “ Twin Canals:” Major E. G. 
Hamilton, D.S.0., M.C.; Captains S. W. Howard, D.S.O., J. D’Arcy, 
R. V. Burke, H. T. Hewitt, and C. H. M. Dennys; Lieutenants A. D. 
Lang-Browne, A. N. Tyte, J. Hudson, E. R. Clarke, and the Rev. Fr. T. J. 
Devine. On October 23rd, the Commanding Officer sent £63 to Lord 
Kitchener’s memorial fund. The amount was voluntarily subscribed by 
the officers, N.C.O.’s and men of the Rangers. The promotion to Captain 
in the 3rd Battalion of Lieutenant P. B. Roussel, notified in the London 
Gazette of September 21st, was announced. 

During November the preparations for the opening of the new campaign 
made rapid progress. The health of the troops, with the setting in of cool 
weather towards the end of September, had been completely restored ; the 
training was well advanced; reinforcements were arriving in a steady 
stream ; munitions and supplies in sufficiency were coming up the Tigris ; 
new depots were being formed at the front; an efficient river transport 
service was now available, and the risk of inundations checking operations 
had been minimized. The forces in Mesopotamia were during November 
reorganized in two Army Corps, styled respectively the I and III Indian 
Army Corps, the title Tigris Corps being finally dropped. The I Army 
Corps, under Lieut.-General A. S. Cobbe, V.C., C.B., D.S.O. (now Sir 
Alexander Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.S.I.), comprised the Third and Seventh 
Infantry Divisions. General Cobbe had commanded the Seventh Division 
since May, on General Younghusband invaliding. The III Army Corps, 
under Lieut.-General W. R. Marshall, C.B. (now Sir William Marshall, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.S.I.) who had recently arrived from the Dardanelles 
and Egypt, comprised the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Infantry Divisions. 

On November 7th it was notified that the following Officers and Other 
Ranks of the Rangers had been specially mentioned in Sir Percy Lake’s 
final despatch of August 16th 1916 :—Lieut.-Colonel S. J. Murray ; Major 
(temp. Lieut.-Colonel) W. A. Hamilton, Major (fem. Lieut.-Colonel) H. R. G. 
Deacon, D.S.O.; Captains E. G. Hamilton, D.S.O., M.C., T. F. V. Foster, M.C., 
and H. T. Hewitt ; Lieutenants D. A. Greer (deceased) and E. M. Durrant ; 
Second-Lieutenant T. Kelsey; the Rev. Fr. Peal, S.J.; R.Q.M.S. A. J. 
Finucane; Sergeant F. Silke; Corporals O’Grady and T. McLoughlin ; 
Lance-Corporals J. Croskery, J. Fagan and J. Tobin; Privates Cassidy, J. 
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Dorrighan, D. Kirwan (deceased), P. MacDonnell, H. W. Presnell, and J. 
Thompson (deceased). 

The battalion moved to “‘ Twin Canals ’’ on November 13th and took 
over garrison duty in three redoubts and half the perimeter camp. Inten- 
sive training, brigade manceuvres, field firing, etc., continued as before. 
Major (temp. Lieut.-Colonel) W. A. Hamilton returned from leave after 
cholera on November 16th and next day took over command of the battalion. 
Captain E. G. Hamilton, D.S.O., M.C., took up duty as Brigade-Major 8th 
Brigade. On November 24th, Lieutenant A. S. Beard rejoined with 3 
Other Ranks, mostly men who had recovered from wounds. Second- 
Lieutenant J. Hudson left to take up duties as A.P.M. Third Division. 
Lieutenant A. E. Robey left the battalion on November 25th to take up 
duty as A.D.C. to General Keary. 

The general tone of the Force in Mesopotamia everywhere had under- 
gone a complete change for the better during the six months between 
June and December 1916. Particularly was it the case in the Kut area. 
Sir Stanley Maude, the G.O.C., himself remarked it on his return at the 
end of November from Basrah, after his tour of inspection to Nasiriyeh and 
outlying stations on the Euphrates and up the Karun River. When he 
left the Kut area for Basrah in August the men had appeared to him worn 
down and “ all parched and dried up by the sun.” Now all were healthy 
again, in excellent heart and spirits, and keenly looking forward to the next 
move against Kut. The general concentration up the Tigris had been 
carried through satisfactorily by the end of November ; the training camps 
at Amarah had fulfilled their purpose and had been broken up, and the units 
formerly stationed there had been brought up the river and were all at their 
stations at and beyond Sheikh Saad. Thanks also to the recently estab- 
lished Inland Water Transport Department in Mesopotamia the accumula- 
tion of supplies and war material collected in readiness for the next move 
had reached an advanced state, being practically complete by early in 
December, assuring ample reserves of munitions of every kind. In the 
Kut area also the light railway had been completed to Es Sinn and was in 
working order, rail-head being now close up to the most advanced trenches. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
THE GREAT WAR; DECEMBER 3rd 1916—APRIL 3rd 1918 


VICTORY AT KUT. KHADIRI BEND ATTACK. ADVANCE TO BAGHDAD. 
FELUJA. ACTION AT RAMADI. AKAB AND SAMARRA, ORDERED 
FROM MESOPOTAMIA TO PALESTINE. 


CTIVE operations opened in December, beginning on the 13th and 
continuing until December 18th, after which they were held up 
. until January 5th by strong southerly gales and heavy rains, 
which caused a sudden rise of the Tigris and flooded considerable areas on 
both banks, also damaging the light railway. The Third Division, however, 
was not actively engaged. The operations comprised a bombardment of 
the Sannaiyat lines on the left bank by the Seventh Division, to draw off 
the enemy’s attention to that side of the Tigris, and a surprise attack on the 
Turkish entrenchments on the Hai by the Cavalry and the III Army Corps, 
after a night march. The surprise attack resulted in the capture of enemy 
works along the river Hai to within a mile of the loop of the Tigris on which 
the town of Kut stands. 

An entirely new and extremely formidable series of entrenched works 
had come into existence round Kut on both sides of the Tigris since the 
previous July, converting the Turkish position there into practically a 
first-class fortress. The Turkish works on the right bank now extended 
from the Khadiri Bend of the Tigris, across the Hai to the Dahra Bend 
beyond Kut. The Khadiri Bend sector was fortified with three successive 
lines of entrenchments, the outermost line extending from the Tigris near 
Magasis to the Hai, at a point on the Hai 3 or 4 miles above Kut. Within 
the outer line two lines of entrenchments astride the Hai barred access to the 
loop of the river immediately opposite Kut. From the Hai another triple 
line of works curved back to the Tigris above Kut, enclosing the Dahra 
Bend and reaching the Tigris opposite the centre of the Shumran Bend, where, 
on the left bank, the Turkish Head-quarter camp was pitched. On the 
left bank, in rear of Sannaiyat, a series of new lines extended from the 
Tigris across to the marshes on that side of the river, ranging in successive 
entrenched positions from Nakhailat to the left-bank entrenchments opposite 
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the Es Sinn position and beyond them away back to the outskirts of Kut 
itself. 

General Maude’s plan was to mislead the enemy at the outset into expect- 
ing the main attack to be on Sannaiyat. He proposed to hold the Turks 
there, capturing the defences astride the Hai meanwhile, and the fortified 
Khadiri Bend position along the Tigris. The Dahra Bend entrenched 
position was then to be attacked and cleared and the Tigris crossed there, 
simultaneously with a renewed attack in force on Sannaiyat. On the 
crossing of the Tigris at Dahra the entrenched works at Shumran on the 
left bank were to be dealt with as the final stroke. The entire Turkish 
defence system at Kut would thus be mastered and the enemy forced out 
and compelled to retreat north, thrown back towards Baghdad. 

The Rangers moved on December 3rd to “ Highland Nullah ” and on 
December r1th to “‘ The Narrows,’’ where they remained until January 5th, 
combining their training with occasional road-making fatigues. 

During December the following joined the Rangers: On December 
2nd, Second-Lieutenants A. E. Flynn (3rd Battalion C.R.), S. B. Minch 
(3rd Battalion C.R.) and S. P. K. J. H. Reed (3rd Battalion C.R.) ; on 
December 7th, a draft of 31 Other Ranks; on December 8th, Second-Lieu- 
tenant F. Reeve and 30 Other Ranks ; on December 14th, 12 Other Ranks; 
on December 15th, Second-Lieutenants J. H. MacKeown and F. Watson 
(both 5th Battalion C.R.) with 31 Other Ranks from Kinsale ; on December 
17th, 13 Other Ranks, also from Kinsale; on December 2oth, Second- 
Lieutenants G. A. McDowell and E. Foran (both 3rd Battalion C.R.) with 
43 Other Ranks. The strength of the battalion on this date was 29 Officers 
and 716 Other Ranks. 

On January 5th, 1917, immediately the weather permitted, General 
Maude’s active operations were resumed, commencing with the attack on 
the Khadiri Bend entrenchments. The attack there was allotted to the 
Third Division, with the 8th and gth Brigades in front line. The 7th Brigade 
moved up to Sinn Abtar during the morning of January 5th, as support to 
the 8th and goth Brigades, the Rangers being in brigade reserve. The 
approach had to be made by sapping up to the enemy’s fire-trenches, the 
intervening space being flat and bare, entirely devoid of cover. The digging 
work went on from January 5th to 9th, continuously by night and day, 
covered by artillery fire. Following on that, on January oth, the 8th and 
oth Brigades attacked at the end nearest the Shatt-el-Hai, and after desperate 
fighting, hand to hand, carried the Turkish first line in advance of Abdul 
Hassan Mounds. The Rangers sent forward Lieutenant Tyte and fifty 
men of C Company to bring in prisoners, the battalion remaining ready to 
move up at short notice. 
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The attacks were resumed on January roth and r1rth when the Turkish 
second line was taken. There was then a pause, to allow of sapping up to 
the enemy’s last position, centred round the Abdul Hassan Mounds. The 
Rangers, who had been bombed without suffering casualties by an enemy 
aeroplane on January 12th, went forward on the 13th to take over trenches 
in advance from the Ist Battalion Highland Light Infantry, parading 522 
rifles. They held the front trenches until January 16th, most of the time 
under trench-mortar fire. Then, at 6 p.m. on January r6th, the battalion 
advanced, supporting the 2/7th Gurkhas, to assault a Turkish work which 
enfiladed the British advance. The bombers of the Rangers went forward 
with the Gurkhas. The objective was reached, but a heavy counter- 
attack forced the Gurkhas back. Three men of the Rangers were killed 
and thirteen wounded. A second attack by the Gurkhas, aided by two 
platoons of A Company of the Rangers and the battalion bombers, stopped 
the enemy with heavy losses. Meanwhile the Turks were being pressed 
back by the Third Division elsewhere, and by the evening of January r8th 
the whole division had closed up in front of the Abdul Hassan Mounds. 

A general assault on the enemy’s final position on the Abdul Hassan 
Mounds was ordered for daybreak on the igth, for which the Rangers 
moved up into the assaulting line. The assault however was not needed. 
Late on the night of January 18th the Turks, under cover of darkness, 
evacuated their final position at Abdul Hassan and crossed the Tigris to 
the left bank. They left watch-fires burning and a rear-guard in the trenches 
who kept up firing until shortly before dawn. Then, like the main body, 
it got away over the river undiscovered. The evacuation, indeed, was not 
realized on our side until clear daylight. 

The 7th Brigade occupied the Khadiri Bend on the enemy evacuating 
it, and consolidated the position against an expected Turkish attempt to 
regain it. The Rangers held the Tigris bank with picquets extending from 
Magasis Canal to near the Liquorice Yard opposite Kut. Except however 
the driving back of a party of Turks who tried to get across the river at 
midnight on January 27th and were stopped by a patrol of D Company, 
no enemy offensive in that quarter took place. The attention of the Turks 
was being fully occupied by the ever increasing pressure on the enemy else- 
where. General Marshall and the III Army Corps had recommenced a 
series of attacks on the Hai defensive close to Kut and towards Dahra on 
January 25th, and all the energies of the enemy were being diverted to 
cope with that menace. 

The Third Division continued to occupy the Khadiri Bend during the 
first three weeks of February, while Lieut.-General Marshall’s Army, aftera 
series of continuous attacks between February 6th and 15th, forced the cen- 
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tral lines on the Hai and the entrenchments across the Dahra Bend. Then, 
on February 16th, the Seventh Division of Lieut.-General Cobbe’s I Corps 
again attacked Sannaiyat across the river and carried the first and second 
Turkish lines, following up the success on January 23rd and 24th with a 
second assault which captured the third and fourth enemy lines and finally 
broke through the Turkish left-bank position in that quarter. The artillery 
of the Third Division co-operated from the Khadiri Bend, from the right 
bank, while infantry units made femts on several nights of being about to 
cross the river, small detachments of Indian troops actually crossing. 
One party of these drove in a Turkish picquet and caused considerable 
alarm in the Turkish lines, returning with a captured trench-mortar as a 
** souvenir.” 

General Marshall's corps dealt the enemy the knock-out blow on February 
24th by forcing a passage over the Tigris at Dahra according to programme 
and carrying the Shumran position after a stubborn resistance. The defeat 
of the Turks was now complete. By the morning of February 25th the 
whole Turkish army at Kut had given way and was in retreat for Baghdad, 
falling back under pressure of a close pursuit by the cavalry and continuous 
shelling by the British gun-boat flotilla, which, immediately the crossing 
at Dahra had been effected, had pushed up from its former anchorage at 
Felayieh. The retreat became a complete break-up and a general rout 
during January 25th. The Turkish rear-guard made a stubborn defence 
at Bgailah and Imam Mahdi during the 25th until the evening, when they 
also gave way and joined the rout. 

General Cobbe’s I Army Corps was now to act as rear-guard. It was 
told off to follow General Marshall and clear up the battlefields and bury 
the dead, after which it was to push forward and overtake and support 
the Third Army, in case the Turks attempted a stand before reaching 
Baghdad. Sir Stanley Maude and G.H.Q. kept pace with General Marshall's 
advance, quartered on board a river steamer, P.53. 

In accordance with orders the Third Division, leaving the Khadiri 
Bend, moved round by Bessouiyah on the Hai, through the Dahra Bend 
lines and across the river to Shumran, where it reunited with the Seventh 
Division as that advanced from Sannaiyat. 

The Rangers, until February 25th, when orders came to move to Bessoui- 
yah, had been occupied in helping to weaken the enemy’s resistance in rear 
of Sannaiyat by harassing with rifle and machine-gun fire the Turks on the 
opposite bank of the Tigris. News of what was taking place elsewhere 
reached them constantly, until, on February 23rd, they observed the Turks 
retreating en masse from Sannaiyat, “‘ moving large bodies of troops (400 
at a time) towards Dahra” (War Diary). The blowing up of a large 
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Turkish ammunition dump opposite Magasis shortly before noon on the 
23rd was another indication of the enemy’s withdrawal. At Io p.m. that 
night, in order to discover what force of Turks was still occupying Kut 
itself, B and C Companies were ordered to open fire on the town with all 
rifles and Lewis guns. A heavy retaliatory attack fire from Kut, however, 
showed that the enemy were still strongly in occupation. Reports came 
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were seen steaming past the Khadiri bend at full speed up the river, the 
White Ensign flying and all cleared for action. 

The battalion started for Bessouiyah and Dahra at ro a.m. on February 
26th and crossed the Tigris to Shumran early next morning, acting as 
escort to the guns and ammunition column. It set off from Shumran, 
along the caravan road to Baghdad at 6 a.m. on February 27th, marching 
at the head of the Third Division with A Company as advanced guard. 
Turkish depéts and dumps in flames were passed on the way: dead bodies 
of men, horses and mules littered the whole road for miles, with an amazing 
quantity of war matériel of every kind, abandoned by the Turks in their 
headlong flight, scattered thickly along the route—guns, machine-guns 
and trench-mortars, arms of all sorts, stoves, equipment, ammunition, 
tents, etc. Everywhere along the road local Arab tribesmen were flocking 
in to rob the dead and loot the spoil, following like vultures in the track 
of the beaten Turks. To protect the line of march and supply convoys 
from the Arabs was the work of the Third Division all along the road. 
Sheikh Jaad was reached at 2 p.m. on February 27th. 

The battalion bivouacked at Sheikh Jaad until the evening of March 4th, 
mostly employed on fatigue duties, in salvaging enemy war matériel, forming 
an ordnance dump at Imam Mahdi in the vicinity, and unloading supplies 
from river steamers and transport craft which were already arriving from 
the Advanced Base Depst at Sheikh Saad. 

Between these dates, from February 28th to March 4th, while the 
Rangers with the rest of General Cobbe’s I Army Corps were at and round 
Sheikh Jaad, shepherding prisoners, clearing up battle-field debris and 
unloading transports, the III Army Corps which General Maude was accom- 
panying, as stated, was halting at Azizieh, between 40 and 50 miles farther 
north. An interim pause was unavoidable in order to reorganize after 
the rapid pursuit from Kut, preparatory to starting afresh in pursuit on 
March 5th, and give time for supplies sent on from Sheikh Jaad to reach 
the force in front. The Turks, on their part, were 20 miles farther on, 
still on the run, but trying to re-form as they retreated. 

The 7th Brigade moved on to Sana on March 4th, and thence to Shaidaf- 
Ali-Gharbi, which was reached early on the afternoon of March 5th. All 
was quiet there, and the men of the battalion were given a welcome oppor- 
tunity of bathing in the river. On March 6th, the Rangers bivouacked at 
Azizieh, halting there until next day, when the brigade moved forward to 
Zeur, and on May 8th to Bustan. On the way to Bustan, B Company 
(Captain A. S. Beard) was sent on ahead to bury the dead at Lajj, where 
there had been a sharp cavalry fight, in which the 13th Hussars brilliantly 
distinguished themselves three days previously. Proceeding on, after a 
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halt of an hour and a half at Bustan, Bawi was reached at 4.30 on May 8th. 
At Bawi, where a pontoon bridge was thrown across the Tigris on May oth, 
two days’ rations were drawn in advance and orders issued for the Third 
Division to move on Baghdad by the right bank of the river, crossing at 
Bawi. General Marshall’s III Army Corps was at that time in action 
farther up the left bank, endeavouring to force the passage of the River 
Diala, a tributary of the Tigris on that side, where the Turks were making 
their last stand in the vain hope of saving Baghdad. The crossing at Bawi 
was intended as a turning move in co-operation. A Turkish force had also 
been reported by aeroplanes in position on the right bank of the Tigris 
some six miles south-west of Baghdad. The enemy were, however, driven 
out of their lines by the advanced troops and cavalry of the I Corps, and 
after a rear-guard defence of their second position drew off beyond the 
city, a thick dust-storm that had been blowing for the past five days helping 
to cover the retreat of the Turks, it being impossible to gain contact. After 
orders to attack had been twice cancelled in consequence of the dust-storm, 
the advance of the main force on the right bank was stopped until 3 a.m. 
on March 11th. 

Special orders were issued at Bawi to all the troops of the I Army Corps 
against looting in Baghdad. 

The Rangers crossed the river with the rear-guard at 5 a.m.on March 11th, 
and during the forenoon received intelligence that the capture of Baghdad 
had taken place that morning. The battalion pushed on during the after- 
noon and reached Baghdad at 7.30 p.m., bivouacking near the Iron Bridge. 

Immediately on the capture of Baghdad, General Maude divided his 
forces to secure the Baghdad district and drive the enemy beyond power 
of interference. The British right on the Diala was to be secured by driving 
back the Turkish XIII Corps to the north-east. Control of the Tigris for 
a sufficient distance to the north had also to be gained, in order to prevent 
the Turkish force which had retreated in that direction cutting the river 
bunds above Baghdad and flooding the district. The snow-flood season 
of 1917 was at hand. Thirdly, the British left had to be secured by a move 
to the Euphrates, which in that quarter bends in towards the Tigris to 
within 30 miles of Baghdad. There was a danger that the Turks on the 
Euphrates would cut the river bunds, which would inundate the country 
west of Baghdad up to the outskirts of the city. The bed of the Euphrates 
is on the average 14 feet higher than that of the Tigris. 

After a six days’ halt at Baghdad, the 7th Brigade, reinforced by a 
battery of Royal Artillery and a squadron of Indian Cavalry, all under 
Brigadier-General S. R. Davidson, was ordered to the Euphrates line. 
It moved by Nukhta to Feluja on the Euphrates, keeping near the track 
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of the single line of railway between Baghdad and Feluja. A Turkish force 
was reported to be in garrison at Feluja, formed of detachments recently 
concentrated there from various posts along the Lower Euphrates. The 
numbers of the enemy were unknown, but an action was expected at Feluja. 
No opposition, however, was encountered, the enemy’s cavalry patrols 
retiring as the column approached, and finally, when on the afternoon of 
March roth the town of Feluja was neared, the Turks evacuated their 
positions covering the town and crossed the Euphrates, setting fire to the 
bridge of boats and retreating up the right bank for Ramadi. 

The only shots fired were by B and C Companies of the Rangers, who 
led the advance with A and D in support. The battalion pushed forward 
by the river bank and cut off a Turkish cavalry patrol from the north, 
which was trying to get back through Feluja and across before the bridge 
was destroyed. C Company took three prisoners and D Company one. 
Feluja was then occupied by the main column and a camp formed to the 
north to protect the bunds and the Saklawiyah Canal, where it joined the 
Euphrates. Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton was appointed to the command 
of the camp. 

The 7th Brigade was too late to prevent the Turks cutting the main 
Euphrates bund near Feluja, but, as it happened, the spring floods on 
both the Euphrates and Tigris were lower in 1917 than had been known for 
years, with the result that the inundation spread for only a short distance 
and did not endanger Baghdad. 

Hostile Arabs of the notoriously turbulent Delain tribe, occupying the 
district north of the Saklawiyah Canal, had already begun to gather to the 
north and an attack by them on Feluja was reported as imminent. The 
Rangers on the night of March 23rd were ordered to “ sleep in their boots,’’ 
and the piquets were specially warned to be on the alert, but the expected 
attack was not attempted. Beyond occasional sniping, the Delain Arabs, 
owing to the close watch that was kept on them, did not give serious trouble 
then or at any time to the troops at Feluja. 

Movable columns of all arms and reconnoitring columns patrolled the 
neighbourhood of Feluja from time to time during April and May, and the 
daily brigade-convoy on the Baghdad road was always strongly guarded, 
the troops at Feluja answering for the section of road as far as Nukhta. 

The Rangers at Feluja, during the last week of March, in addition to 
piquet and garrison duties, were occupied in repairing the half-burned 
bridge of boats and in camp fatigues on both sides of the river. A and C 
Companies with a section of R.F.A. accompanied a movable column under 
Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton, sent out on April 5th and 6th towards 
Radwaniyeh. The column was despatched to patrol the district near the 
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junction of the Abu Gharaib canal with the Euphrates and construct a 
temporary bridge over the canal in place of one which the Arabs had 
destroyed. Occasional long-range firing from parties of tribesmen was 
encountered, and on the afternoon of the second day Arabs from the right 
bank of the river near a village suddenly opened a hot rifle fire on the column. 
To lull suspicion before the attack a number of women and children had 
shown themselves by the river, gazing across at the troops as if out of 
natural curiosity. The guns came into action and the infantry extended 
along the river bank and returned the fire, finally beating it down, after 
which the column returned to Feluja, bringing in also a convoy with its 
escort of the 27th Punjabis which other Arabs had attacked. Two men 
of the Rangers were killed and six wounded in the affair, and Colonel 
Hamilton had a narrow escape. 

A second movable column, comprising B and D Companies of the Rangers, 
with companies of the 2/7th Gurkhas and a company of Sappers and 
Miners, again went out in the same direction on April 7th to establish a 
strong post protecting the floodgates at the junction of the canal with the 
Euphrates and rebuilding destroyed bridges. The column this time carried 
out its purpose without Arab interference and then returned to Feluja. 

Captain S. W. Howard was appointed Second-in-Command on April 6th, 
and Lieutenant W. F. Creery (who had previously given up his temporary 
captaincy) took over C Company. On April 13th Second-Lieutenant 
J. Wallace (5th Battalion C.R.) with a draft of 40 Other Ranks joined. 
On April 22nd Lieutenants V. M. Morrogh and W. J. Henegan (3rd Battalion 
C.R.) joined, and Lieutenant Hennessy, R.A.M.C., took over medical charge 
of the battalion. The battalion strength on this date (April 30th) was 26 
Officers and 639 Other Ranks. 

On May 5th a movable column, under Lieut.-Colonel Haldane of the 
2/7th Gurkhas, which B Company of the Rangers accompanied, left Feluja 
for Radwaniyeh, to co-operate with another column from Baghdad, under 
General Lucas, for the purpose of punishing the Rurad and Kroshieen Arab 
tribes for the murder of Colonel Magniac of the 27th Punjabis, who had 
been killed while walking near Feluja. Several villages of the tribes impli- 
cated were burned, the Arabs responsible for the crime being killed. Hostages 
for the good behaviour of the rest were taken, and a number of horses 
and cattle and other live stock were carried off as part of the penalty. 
The Feluja column returned on May 7th. 

On May 11th, the Rev. Fr. J. P. Camac was attached to the battalion 
as R.C. Chaplain vice the Rev. Fr. Devine, invalided. On May 12th Second- 
Lieutenant N. Gilfillan, 4th North Staffordshire Regiment, who had been 
attached to the Rangers, left for duty at G.H.Q. On May 14th, Lieutenant 
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F. D. Foott and a draft of 42 Other Ranks joined. Captain S. W. Howard, 
D.S.O., was promoted Acting Major vice Captain A. G. Moutray, Lieutenant 
W. F. Creery being promoted Acting Captain vice Captain Howard. A 
draft of 25 Other Ranks joined on May 15th, and on May 21st Lieutenant 
S. P. K. J. H. Reed (3rd Battalion C.R.), Second-Lieutenants M. D. O’Rorke 
(3rd Battalion C.R.), and J. H. Mackeown (5th Battalion C.R.), with a 
draft of 37 Other Ranks joined. A draft of 96 Other Ranks joined on 
May 28th, bringing up the strength of the battalion to 24 Officers and 
685 Other Ranks. 

Operations against the Turkish force assembled at Ramadi, 20 miles 
farther up the Euphrates, were now about to be undertaken. It was the 
middle of the hot weather, and said to be the hottest summer in Mesopotamia 
in living memory, but information had come to Sir Stanley Maude—who 
visited Feluja on June r5th and interviewed among others the Officer 
Commanding the Rangers—that the Turkish force at Ramadi was weak 
in numbers, while the situation invited a blow that would have wide-reaching 
political effect, and further weaken the moval of the Turks. The enemy at 
Ramadi were understood to number not more than 1,500 Turkish regulars, 
with about 2,000 Arab auxiliaries. The plan proposed was to occupy 
Sinn-el-Zibba, at the junction with the Euphrates of the Saklawieh Canal, 
and then strike at Ramadi, whence the Arabs sent supplies to the Turkish 
forces, thus cutting off the enemy and completing the blockade on the 
Euphrates side. The weather was getting hotter day by day and the 
Turks believed it was impossible for the British, in the prevailing conditions, 
to attempt anything serious. 

As a preliminary, three reconnaissance columns were sent out from 
Feluja across the river in that direction, on June 12th, 23rd and 27th, with 
each of which the Rangers took part. 

The column of June 12th included B and D Companies of the Rangers 
under Captain A. S. Beard, with two troops of the 32nd Lancers (Indian 
Army) and two guns of the 66th Battery R.F.A. It crossed the Euphrates 
at 4a.m. on June 2nd, and after moving for some distance to the south-east, 
returned to Feluja at 9 p.m. The Arabs along the route appeared quite 
friendly and the march was without incident. 

On June 23rd, A and C Companies, each made up to 175 strong, under 
command of Major S. W. Howard, accompanied the reconnaissance column. 
The whole force was under Major Pike, M.C., of the 2/7th Gurkhas, and 
comprised two light armoured M.B. cars, one squadron 32nd Lancers, the 
2/7th Gurkhas and two guns of the 66th Battery R.F.A., with a section of 
Sappers and Miners and details. Thecolumn started at 4 a.m. on June 23rd, 
and three hours later, at 7 a.m., came under fire from Arabs posted among 
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sandhills on rising ground to the west behind the Sinn-el-Zibba Canal. 
They took the Indian cavalry at the head of the column by surprise, but 
the infantry advanced guard quickly deployed and came into action, and 
by 8.15 a.m. the enemy had been driven back. A party of the Rangers 
then raided the village whence the enemy had come, burned it, and brought 
im a drove of horses and other live stock. The force bivouacked by the 
Euphrates near Sinn-el-Zibba at II a.m., remaining there during the heat 
of the day, till 5 p.m. A platoon of the Rangers moved out shortly after 
5 p.m. and covered the armoured cars while reconnoitring towards 
Habbaniya Lake or Marsh, a salt-marsh from 5 to 8 miles south of the 
Euphrates, in the direction of Ramadi. They returned after about an hour. 
The two companies of the Rangers, with fifty Gurkhas and the two guns 
R.F.A., marched out at 4.30 a.m. next day (June 24th) 5 miles west of 
Sinn-el-Zibba and took post on a prominent elevation, covering another 
armoured car reconnaissance towards Ramadi. The detachment returned 
to Sinn-el-Zibba camp at 10.30 a.m., and the column, after bivouacking until 
early next morning, then made its way without interference back to Feluja. 

The third reconnaissance towards Ramadi was carried out along the 
left bank of the Euphrates. B and D Companies (200 rifles) under Captain 
Beard took part in the operation. The column was commanded by Major 
Day of the gist Punjabis, and comprised, besides the Rangers, three troops 
of the 32nd Lancers, two armoured cars, a machine-gun section, and two 
howitzers. Starting at 4.30 a.m. on June 27th the column marched 8 miles 
along the river bank and concentrated to the north of the village of Bustan, 
on the farther side of the Saklawiyah Canal. Crossing the canal on rafts 
and by swimming the horses, the force bivouacked for the night on Narwhan 
Hill. Thence they marched off at 4 a.m. on June 2oth, proceeding north- 
west for 11 miles, until within five miles or Ramadi, on the opposite side 
of the river. The cavalry and armoured cars continued the reconnaissance 
while the infantry halted. No opposition was made on the part of the 
enemy. On the cavalry and cars rejoining, all returned for the night to 
Narwhan Hill. It proved an exceptionally trying march and many men 
dropped in the ranks owing to the intense heat. A halt had to be made 
near a creek during the afternoon before arriving at Narwhan Hill owing to 
the heat. No ambulances or wheeled vehicles had been brought across the 
canal. Starting back at dawn on June 30th, the column recrossed the 
canal and after resting during the heat of the day finally returned to Feluja 
at 8 p.m. 

Necessary preparations for the start of the Ramadi Expedition were 
taken in hand forthwith, the precautionary arrangements in view of the 
intense heat requiring special attention. 
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The enemy at Ramadi, as it turned out, in addition to having their 
suspicions aroused through the reconnaissances that an attack from Feluja 
was impending, received direct information through a German aeroplane 
which passed over Feluja on Jaly 7th. It fired on the camp with a machine- 
gun, as it flew over hastily, doing no harm, but undoubtedly observed the 
preparations for the impending move. The aeroplane had apparently 
come from either of the Turkish aerodromes at Tekrit or Kifri on a scouting 
expedition. It passed on to Ramadi, stopped there some hours and then 
went back whence it came. 

The preliminary warning for the move out from Feluja towards Ramadi 
was received by the Rangers on July 8th at Io a.m., orders following at 
5.30 p.m. for the battalion to concentrate on the right bankatgp.m. The 
battalion strength was 25 Officers and 885 Other Ranks. Lieut.-Colonel 
W. A. Hamilton was placed in command of the following troops in addition 
to The Connaught Rangers: Two squadrons of Indian cavalry (roth and 
32nd Lancers), two sections of No. 131 Company Machine-Gun Corps, and 
one section No. 524 Howitzer Battery, with a Bearer division. He pro- 
ceeded with them as advanced guard to Sinn-el-Zibba, where the other units 
of the 7th Brigade assembled, arriving at I0.40 a.m. on July 9th. A platoon 
from each company was sent forward at Sinn-el-Zibba to dig a line of 
advanced trenches half a mile up the river, completed next day. The rest 
of the battalion remained in camp until the evening of July roth, when the 
whole brigade began the advance to the locality where the attack was 
to be delivered. The enemy were understood to have moved forward to 
a position facing east along the sandhills forming the Mushaid ridge, four 
miles on this side of Ramadi, a sandy steep-sided elevation running north 
and south, its northern end sloping down to the desert plain before reaching 
the river, its southern end sloping to the Habbaniya marsh. It was intended 
to make a night march and attack, if possible by surprise, at daybreak 
next morning, July 11th, the attack being made on the enemy’s northern 
flank to get between the Turks and the river. 

In advance of the main body, half the battalion (A and D Companies), 
under command of Major S. W. Howard, D.S.O., with a section of sappers 
and miners and some cavalry, were sent forward at 6.15 p.m. on July roth 
in motor lorries to establish a water station at Mahdij. Arrangements 
had been made to keep the troops supplied with ice and drinking water by 
Ford vans. In view of the time of year and to minimize the risk of marching 
on foot in the extremely hot weather, upwards of seventy motor vans and 
lorries had also been supplied to the column to convey as many men as 
possible. The half-battalion reached Mahdij by 7.30 p.m. and halted 
there for the rest of the column, which started at 8.30 p.m., to come up. 
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“That night of the roth,’”’ describes an officer, “was hotter even than 
before.” A and D Companies then rejoined Head-quarters and the other 
two companies of the Rangers, B and C, who also had come on in motor 
vehicles. Shortly before daybreak the battalion moved forward to Mushaid, 
a village situated on a sandy hill of some 60 feet elevation above the surround- 
ing plain: acting on the march as rear-guard to the main column and with 
orders to form the general reserve in action. During the attack half the 
battalion (B and C Companies) were to be kept in motor vans, with the 
cavalry near by, under cover of date-palm groves on the right of the British 
line of attack, ready to pursue the enemy as soon as opportunity arose. 

Observation parties of Arabs, first seen at Mahdij and then on Mushaid 
hill and the adjoining ridge, retired as the column approached. 

The British attacking troops deployed at 4 a.m. on July 11th and drove 
in the enemy outposts, soon after which, towards 5.30 a.m., the Turks opened 
artillery fire with shrapnel over the locality where the Rangers were awaiting 
further orders. There were, however, no casualties in the battalion. The 
Rangers were first called on to advance about an hour afterwards, at 6.45 
a.m., by which time the general advance had progressed close up to the 
enemy’s main position. Major Howard, with half the battalion (A and D 
Companies), was ordered forward to support the left of the attack, which 
was being carried out on that side by the 2/7th Gurkhas. The half-battalion 
moved off from Mushaid and following round the base of the hill crossed the 
Habbaniya Canal. The crossing was effected without casualties. The two 
companies then changed direction to the north-west towards a sand ridge 
where the Gurkhas appeared to be held up. As they did so both companies 
suffered casualties from the enemy shrapnel and machine-gun fire. A 
Company, in particular, moving up in waves of platoons, suffered loss on 
reaching the rising ground. The Company Commander, Lieutenant A. D. 
Lang-Browne was killed here, and Lieutenant E. A. Beckett, who was 
close behind him, was wounded. Major Howard had been slightly wounded 
shortly after crossing the canal. 

Already the difficulties of the situation had held up the general attack. 
The heat, early in the day as it was, was intense, stifling. At the same 
time the enemy’s artillery and rifle fire was proving more obstructive than 
had been anticipated. Then suddenly, towards 8 a.m., a scorching, blinding 
dust and sand storm swept down over the whole field of action. It blotted 
out all view on both sides and abruptly broke off the engagement. With 
the sand storm the heat became intensified almost beyond endurance. 
Nothing further could now be done. Observation was impossible; men 
were dropping wholesale with heat-stroke. 

Just before the dust-storm burst over the field two platoons of C Company, 
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under Lieutenant Gilfillan, had been sent forward in motor vehicles to 
reinforce the g1st Punjabis who were holding a section of the canal bank. 
By the time, however, that they reached the Punjabis the dust-storm was 
at its height, and, unseen by the enemy probably in consequence, the two 
platoons had no casualties. About Io a.m., as the dust-storm thinned off, 
a force of Turkish cavalry was observed to the south, on the move as though 
intending to work round the left flank of the attack, and the two other 
platoons of C Company with a Lewis gun, under Lieutenant Morrogh, were 
sent up from the half-battalion in reserve at Mushaid to hold the enemy in 
check. Their fire was effective in keeping the cavalry well away, and soon 
after that the Turks in that quarter passed out of view. These two platoons 
remained out until 3 p.m., when they withdrew. 

The half-battalion (A and D Companies) supporting the 2/7th Gurkhas 
remained at the point to which they had advanced until about I p.m., 
when they received orders to withdraw and hold the western edge of the 
Habbaniya Canal. They stayed there all day until 7 p.m., lying down in 
the open to endure as best they might, suffering greatly from want of drinking 
water and the broiling heat, which continued throughout the day after 
the sand-storm, causing additional heat-stroke cases amongst officers and 
men. Major Howard’s half-battalion was at the same time considerably 
handicapped by being unable to obtain any information nor to find an 
observation officer. In the evening, at 7 p.m., the half-battalion withdrew 
to the eastern edge of the canal, which they held until, on the general with- 
drawal of the force from Mushaid at 4 a.m. on July 12th, they rejoined 
Battalion Head-quarters. 

The two platoons of C Company under Lieutenant Gilfillan remained 
in position together with the gist Punjabis until the general withdrawal. 
Two hours previously, at 2 a.m., Lieutenant Gilfillan had carried out 2 
reconnaissance towards the enemy’s trenches, but could not get into touch 
with the Turks. 

During the evening of July 11th, from 6.30 p.m. to 7.30 p.m., the 
Turks again shelled the Mushaid area heavily, but the Rangers, as in the 
morning, escaped casualties. At 7 p.m. the battalion posted piquets 
from the river to Mushaid to cover the retirement of the troops out in 
advance at four next morning. On the retirement taking place the com- 
panies that had been holding the front line on the previous day were sent 
to rest under the date-tree groves by the Euphrates, where they remained 
during July 12th. 

The Turks, during the day on July 12th, shelled the camp at Mushaid 
vigorously, but again without doing damage. 

During July 11th and 12th and until July 14th the day-time tempera- 
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ture was recorded at from 120° Fahrenheit to 133° in the shade. Thesupply 
of drinking water and ice brought with the column from Feluja proved 
insufficient in the exceptional circumstances. Every possible effort, how- 
ever, was made to send up water from Mahdij. Four officers, Second- 
Lieutenants Steventon, Wallace, Clarke, and Barry, were among the heat- 
stroke cases. The Rangers’ casualties in the action were: r Officer 
(Lieutenant Lang-Browne) and 4 Other Ranks killed, in addition to 4 
Other Ranks mortally wounded; 2 Officers (Major Howard and Lieu- 
tenant Beckett) and 53 Other Ranks wounded, besides 7 Other Ranks 
missing. | 

Owing to the intense heat further operations against Ramadi were 
given up for the time being, and at 2 a.m. on July 13th the brigade with- 
drew to Mahdij. The rear-guard, under Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Hamil- 
ton, which comprised B and C Companies of the Rangers with two guns 
of the 66th Battery R.F.A., left Mushaid at 4.45 a.m. They were closely 
followed up by Arab tribesmen on foot and horseback, estimated at up- 
wards of 1,500, and were heavily fired on from the start. The guns eventually 
had to come into action, and with the Rangers forced the enemy back to 
a distance, but, having to bring in some of the men who had been wounded 
a long way out, the rear-guard was delayed for over an hour. When the 
rear-guard moved on again the Arabs again attempted to come closer. 
They dogged the rear-guard all the way until within a short distance of 
Mahdij, the Arabs firing from high ground along the road. It was not 
until 8.45 a.m. on July 13th that the two companies of the Rangers at 
length reached camp. 

The brigade started on its retirement to Sinn-el-Zibba that same after- 
noon (July 13th) at 4.30 p.m., B and C Companies of the Rangers, the 
rear-guard on the previous day, now forming the advance-guard. Again 
the Arabs attacked, this time firing from across the river, from the left 
bank of the Euphrates, and opening the attack within a quarter of a mile 
of Mahdij. The enemy were, however, beaten off after twenty minutes, 
and the rest of the march to Sinn-el-Zibba was unmolested. Sinn-el-Zibba 
was reached at 8 p.m. One man of the Rangers was killed in the affair 
and three were wounded. 

The casualties of the battalion detween July roth and 15th were: 
1 Officer and g Other Ranks killed, 2 Officers and 61 Other Ranks wounded, 
14 Other Ranks missing. Casualties from heat-stroke were 4 Officers 
and 59 Other Ranks. 

The following extract from Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley Maude’s 
memorandum of July 26th to the I Corps, in regard to the Ramadi opera- 
tion, was forwarded to the Commanding Officer of the Rangers :— 
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“The discipline and bearing of the troops both in the fighting 
units and in the ancillary services are recorded as having been main- 
tained at a very high standard under most trying conditions, and the 
steadiness of the troops when under fire throughout a day of intense 
heat and when repeatedly attacked by tribesmen during the return 
journey to Sinn-el-Zibba was only equalled by the untiring exertions 
and gallantry of those behind the fighting line, who did not spare 
themselves in their exertions to keep the troops supplied with water 
and to alleviate the sufferings of the sick and wounded.” 


Lieutenant-General Cobbe, Commanding the I Army Corps, in 
forwarding the memorandum, added this: 


‘‘The Corps Commander wishes to congratulate all ranks on the 
high courage and endurance shown by them under most trying 
conditions.” 


Second-Lieutenant W. L. Tolputt (3rd Battalion C.R.) and 26 Other 
Ranks joined the battalion at Sinn-el-Zibba. 

July 14th was passed by the brigade as a day of rest, the intense heat still 
continuing. Finally, at 4 a.m. on July 15th the brigade marched back 
to Feluja. 

Information was received by the battalion on July 24th that Lieutenant 
Clarke had been awarded the M.C. and Corporal Wilson the D.C.M. for 
gallantry in the recent operations. 

The 7th Brigade was now to be relieved on the Euphrates. The Rangers 
quitted Feluja for Baghdad on July 2oth, arriving next day. The strength 
of the battalion at the end of July was: 25 Officers and 752 Other Ranks. 

The Rangers remained halted at Baghdad for upwards of six weeks, 
training for two hours in the evenings. Brigadier-General Edwards, D.S.O., 
temporarily commanding the Third Division, came over to their camp 
on August 4th specially to see the Officers and N.C.O.’s and thank them 
for the work they had done during the Ramadi expedition. The Army Com- 
mander, Lieutenant-General Sir Stanley Maude, inspected the 7th Brigade 
and addressed the Rangers and the other units on August 8th. He pinned 
medal ribbons on Second-Lieutenant Clarke, M.C., and Corporal Wilson, 
D.C.M. On August roth, 41 Other Ranks joined the battalion. Second- 
Lieutenant Kelsey and 40 Other Ranks of A Company escorted the Army 
Commander by train to Sumekche, north of Baghdad, on August 14th. 
Brigadier-General S. R. Davidson, G.O.C. 7th Brigade, held a special train- 
ing inspection of the battalion on August 28th, and on August 31st the 
battalion was inspected by Lieutenant-General Sir A. S. Cobbe, V.C., K.C.B., 
Commanding the I Army Corps, to whom all the officers were introduced 
on parade. During August a number of officers and other ranks, who had 
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been on leave to India at various periods since May, rejoined. The strength 
of the battalion at the end of August was 27 Officers and 817 Other Ranks. 

The 7th Brigade left Baghdad on September roth by march-route for 
Akab, between 50 and 60 miles up the Tigris to the north, to hold the 
bridge-head there, at the junction of the Shatt-el-Adhaim, a tributary of 
the Tigris on the eastern side, with the main river. Akab was a key 
position for holding in check any flank move by the enemy from the direc- 
tion of the Persian border down the river Adhaim. The Turkish XIII 
Army Corps, which had reorganized after retreating from Kut and Baghdad, 
was occupying positions in the Jebel Himrin range, 30 miles to the east- 
ward. 

A vigorous offensive by the enemy for the recovery of Baghdad and 
Lower Mesopotamia was known to have been planned for the autumn 
of 1917. It was to open with an attack on Samarra, 20 miles up the Tigris 
from Akab, on the left bank of the river, the rail-head of the incompleted 
section of the railway above Baghdad. Samarra—an ancient city, once 
the capital of the Caliphs and the burial place of the Roman emperor 
Julian the Apostate, who died of wounds there while his legions were 
retreating after their defeat at Ctesiphon in A.D. 163—was held by the 
8th and oth Brigades of the Third Division. The XVIII Turkish Army 
Corps, reorganized and reinforced, comprising three divisions, lay at Tekrit, 
30 miles up stream from Samarra, with small advanced posts within a few 
tiles of the latter place. The XIII Turkish Army Corps, according to the 
enemy plan of operations, was to co-operate from its halting place in the 
Jebel Himrin hills, and the new offensive was to be supported by two 
completely equipped German divisions, then starting from Aleppo, en 
vyoute for Mosul. General Von Falkenhayn, as generalissimo of the com- 
bined Turko-German force—to which the name “ The Yilderim” (or Light- 
ning Force) was officially given—had been appointed to direct operations. 
For the Tigris attack an immense store of munitions had already been 
collected at the great arsenal of Haidar Pasha, the starting point of the 
Baghdad Railway, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, within a few miles 
of Constantinople. 

The Rangers marched from Baghdad on September Ioth at 4 p.m. 
for Sumekche, acting as advance- and rear-guard to the brigade on alter- 
nate days. Sumekche was reached on September 14th, whence the 
battalion proceeded by Beled and Sinija to Akab. They arrived there on 
September 27th at 5.30 a.m. and took over the right section of the out- 
post line. There were no incidents or casualties en route. Captain E. GQ. 
Hamilton, D.S.O., M.C., rejoined from Divisional Head-quarters at Beled 
on September 17th. He took over the command of the battalion next day 
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from Lieutenant-Colonel W. A. Hamilton, who then quitted the Rangers, 
under orders to proceed to England on special duty, but his services being 
required in India he proceeded instead to Mhow, to take over the com- 
mand of the 1st Brecknock (Territorial) Battalion (South Wales Borderers), 
which he held till shortly before the termination of hostilities. 

The battalion, with the rest of the brigade, immediately on arrival at 
Akab was employed in strengthening the defences of the Adhaim bridge- 
head, and constructing groups of works, each designed to hold three com- 
panies and from 800 to 1,200 yards apart, together with a second line 
of works, a thousand yards in rear. In the outpost position two companies 
were in line and two in reserve at Battalion Head-quarters. 

Enemy movements on the Tigris from Tekrit were reported during 
the second and third weeks of October, but few signs of activity down 
the Adhaim were shown by the Turkish XIII Corps. The enemy in the 
Jebel Himrid direction were having their attention fully occupied at the 
southern end of the range in trying to meet the effort to force the Diala 
Gorge in the Deli Abbas region which Major-General Egerton and the 
Fourteenth Division were successfully carrying through. The only alarm 
at Akab from the Adhaim quarter came on October 11th, when a patrol 
of the gist Punjabis reported having seen a party of Turks a little way 
along the Adhaim. The intelligence caused “a certain excitement ”’ in 
camp at Akab and the Rangers’ piquets were strengthened, but nothing 
further was seen or heard of the enemy on that side. On October 16th, 
a Turkish aeroplane flew over the camp and was fired at. It probably 
came from the Turko-German aerodrome on the Tigris at Humr, beyond 
Fatah to the north of Tekrit. The aeroplane was apparently reconnoitring 
and dropped no bombs. A force under Major Howard, comprising A and 
B Companies of the Rangers, went out on October 22nd to round up an 
Arab village and to capture a sheikh “‘ wanted” by the Political Depart- 
ment. They found, however, no Turkish regulars in the neighbourhood, 
nor did they capture their man. 

At this time, to the north, the enemy on the Tigris were showing 
activity. Turkish advanced troops from Tekrit appeared on October 22nd 
at El] Haweslat, within 8 miles of Samarra, and at the same time an enemy 
aeroplane dropped bombs on Samarra camp. The Turks, however, retired 
next day, on which General Cobbe, who had his head-quarters at Samarra, 
on special instructions from Sir Stanley Maude, followed the enemy up 
with the 7th Brigade of the Third Division. Continuing his advance 
General Cobbe, in two actions, at Mashad-el-Daur on November 2nd and 
at Tekrit on November 5th, decisively defeated the Turkish XIII Corps, 
capturing large quantities of matériel and supplies. The enemy then fell 
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back 20 miles above Tekrit to Shoremiyah, to a distance of between 50 
and 60 miles from Samarra. 

That double blow caused the collapse of the Turkish plan of campaign 
for the recovery of Baghdad in 1917 by way of the Tigris. Events else- 
where also co-operated: the total destruction by fire of the great arsenal 
at Haidar Pasha with the enormous masses of stores and equipment col- 
lected for the Mesopotamia advance; the refusal of Turkish officers in 
command to follow the orders of Von Falkenhayn; and the diversion to 
Syria of the two German divisions from Aleppo in consequence of the 
successful opening of General Allenby’s Palestine campaign. 

The following “‘ Farewell Order to The Connaught Rangers” was 
received from the Divisional Commander, Major-General Keary, on 
October 15th: 


‘On leaving Mesopotamia I wish to express my high appreciation 
of the work of The Connaught Rangers while I have been in command 
of the 3rd Division. 

‘“‘ Since your two Battalions came under me as a combined one in 
January 1915, you have been continually in the fighting line, a period 
of close on three years. 

‘“‘The Regiment has taken part in numberless actions, among those 
of the first magnitude being: NEUVE CHAPELLE—Second Battle of 
YPRES—FAUQUISSART—RICHEBOURG ST. VAAST, and Loos, in France; 
and HANNAH—DUJAILAH—MASONS MOUNDS—ABU ROMAN and BEIT 
AIESSA, and MAHOMED ABDUL HASSAN, in Mesopotamia; and, 
besides these, continuous trench warfare and many minor raids. 
Throughout this long period of fighting, the Regiment has invariably 
distinguished itself by its gallant behaviour and the uniformly high 
standard of its work. The fine Regimental traditions have been 
worthily upheld and much lustre has been added to the name of the 
Irish Soldier. 

‘“ At all times your good behaviour and conduct has — most 
praiseworthy and you have always commanded my fullest confidence. 

‘I tender to Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton, the Officers and Other 
Ranks of The Connaught Rangers, my deep gratitude for their con- 
tinuous loyalty and the support that has been accorded me. I wish 
you all farewell and the best of good fortune in the future, and hope 
one day to have the honour of serving with you again. 

(Sgd.) H.D’U. Keary, Major-General.” 


Major-General A. R. Hoskins, C.M.G., D.S.O. (now Lieutenant-General 
Sir Arthur Hoskins, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O.), succeeded General Keary 
in command of the Third Division. He came direct from distinguished 
service in a command in East Africa to take charge of the Third Division 
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in Mesopotamia, and commanded it there and throughout the subsequent 
Palestine command until the end of the war. 

The Rangers, while at Akab, in October, lost one officer by an accident, 
Second-Lieutenant J. H. MacKeown (5th Battalion C.R.), killed while at 
bomb practice through a premature burst. Three officers joined the bat- 
talion during the month—on October roth and 12th: Second-Lieutenants 
L. Davis (3rd Battalion C.R.), J. J. O’Donnell (4th Battalion C.R.), and 
B. T. Utley (4th Battalion C.R.); three officers from the Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers also were attached: Lieutenants D. R. Tittle, S. Craddock, and 
C. R. T. Hearn. 

Another Turkish aeroplane visited Akab at 8 a.m. on November 4th 
and dropped bombs round the piquets, but without effect. 

While the Rangers were at Akab, on November oth, in inter-platoon 
competition was held, for prizes offered by the Brigadier, General David- 
son, to be awarded to the best platoon in each battalion of the brigade. 
The competition consisted of a general test of platoon commanders in the 
tactical handling of a platoon. Each company of the Rangers entered 
one platoon, and the prize was won by No. r Platoon of A Company 
(Second-Lieutenant J. D. Whelan). 

The 7th Brigade was relieved at Akab by the 8th Brigade on November 
18th, and marched to Samarra, to hold the position at the rail-head. The 
battalion left Akab at 6 a.m. on the 18th, and after camping for the night 
in the neighbourhood of Khadisiya continued on, at 6 a.m. next day, to 
Samarra. There it moved out beyond the town to take over the outpost 
line at Beit-el-Khalifa, which was reached at 11.45 a.m. 

Second-Lieutenants Murray and Watkins, of the Royal Dublin Fusi- 
liers, were attached to the Rangers at Samarra on November aist. 

News of the death from cholera at Baghdad of General Sir Stanley 
Maude on November 18th was received by the Rangers at Samarra. The 
memorial service was held on November 22nd. 

The Rangers held the outpost line at Beit-el-Khalifa until December 
7th, when they were relieved by the 27th Punjabis and marched to 4 
camp on the right bank of the Tigris. During the occupation of the out- 
post line constant patrols were sent out, but no Turks were encountered. 
A column ofall arms, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Hamilton, 
of which B and D Companies formed part, reconnoitred some distance 
to the north on November 30th, but no Turks were met with or see?. 

The 7th Brigade continued to garrison Samarra for two and a half months 
during 1918, until the middle of March, but throughout the whole period 
there were no signs of enemy activity on their front. The Turks, after 
their severe handling by General Cobbe at Tekrit in November 1917, kept 
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beyond striking distance, 50 miles up the Tigris at Shoremiyah. They were 
constantly being reconnoitred and bombed by British airmen from the 
aerodrome at Samarra, but except for an occasional hasty retaliatory flight 
over the lines at Samarra by a bomb-dropping Turko-German aeroplane, 
usually in too great a hurry to do mischief, nothing in the way of hostilities 
against our forces occurred. 

The Malwieh Tower, close to the camp of the Rangers, a curious 
spiral edifice, sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Mahwal”’ Tower, and more 
often as the,‘ Sun” Tower, is situated about a mile north of the old 
walled Arab city of Samarra. It is supposed to have been erected in 
ancient times for sun worship. It was a prominent object and afforded 
a useful command of view. | 

The Tower was used by the battalion, in common with other units, as an 
observation post and signalling station. An officer says: “It took some 
nerve to come down the winding outside, in fact coming down was much 
worse than going up.” 

There is also a similar, although smaller, tower near Daur, on the Tigris. 

The Rangers continued in garrison at Samarra with the 7th Brigade 
until the middle of March 1918, but nothing of the Turks was heard or seen 
on the Tigris during that time. 

There were few signs of enemy activity in the district during the period 
except, as has been said, occasional hasty daytime visits by Turkish aero- 
planes, none of which led to anything or caused casualties to the Rangers 
by bomb-dropping. Bomb-dropping aeroplanes came over Samarra four 
times in December: on the 13th, 17th, 28th and 31st of the month. On 
their visits of December 13th, 28th and 31st, the enemy aeroplanes kept 
clear of the Rangers’ camp on the outskirts of the town. On the 31st 
two enemy aeroplanes made a midnight attack on the camp of the Air 
Force Squadron at Samarra (No. 63) and did some damage, timing their 
visit exactly as the officers’ mess were drinking the health of the New 
Year. On the second occasion, on December 17th, the aeroplane came in 
the evening, just as the Rangers were marching back to camp after a 
brigade field-day. All lay down and apparently escaped observation, 
no bombs being dropped near the battalion. On January Ist and 24th 
aeroplanes again flew over the locality and dropped bombs, but, as before, 
missing the Rangers’ camp. The evening visit on January 24th took place 
while the enemy were on the way to make a night attack on Baghdad, 
the first and only time that they attempted to bomb the city. On Febru- 
ary IIth and once in March, on the 5th of that month, there were again 
ineffective aeroplane visits in Samarra. That of February ri1th took 
place near the Halwah Canal while the brigade was on a week’s manceuvres, 
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half a dozen miles north of Samarra, and as previously, lying down in the 
open, the Rangers escaped the enemy’s attention although the aeroplane 
passed close overhead. Field-days and camps of exercise, and brigade 
manceuvres lasting several days each time, were held every month, and 
on two occasions also (on January 22nd and February Ist) the Brigadier, 
accompanied by the Commanding Officers and Adjutants, held staff rides 
north of Samarra. Company Commanders attended the second staff ride. 

On January 7th, Second-Lieutenant Yeates (Royal Dublin Fusiliers) 
joined the battalion, and on February 2nd seven Other’ Ranks joined. 
On January 11th, Second-Lieutenants Kelsey and Whelan left the bat- 
talion, proceeding on special service with a corps of Armenian Irregulars, 
one of several corps of native levies then being locally raised in various 
commands for service against the Turks, for which officers were being 
drawn from British units. The two officers were followed on January 14th 
on the same service by Sergeants O’Gorman, Maher, and Barton. Another 
incident of January was the inter-company cross-country race, won by 
D Company. Lieutenant Tyte left the battalion on February 4th to joi 
the Indian Army. A second event in February was the capture of three 
Turkish deserters by B Company, while on outpost duty. 

A new tour of service for the battalion was now at hand. On March 
8th the Rangers, together with the rest of the Third Division, were warned 
to be ready to leave Samarra for an unnamed destination. It was, how- 
ever, generally understood that the destination was Palestine. The bat- 
talion moved next day to near the railway station at Samarra and camped 
there. General Cobbe visited the Rangers on March 12th to say good- 
bye to the battalion. The battalion marched with the 7th Brigade on the 
evening of March 12th to Istabulat. They continued on to Beled next 
day, starting at 6.30 p.m. and arriving at 2.30 a.m. on the 14th. Definite 
orders were received at Head-quarters that day, March r4th, to the effect 
that the battalion was to leave Mesopotamia for Palestine. Similar orders 
were received by the other units of the Third Division. The Seventh 
Division had already been withdrawn and was well on its way. 

The reason for the diversion of the force to Palestine was to reinforce 
General Allenby for the advance on Nablus, and thence to Nazareth and 
Haifa, which he had been directed by the Supreme War Council in Paris 
to carry out in March and April 1918. No reinforcements from elsewhere 
than Mesopotamia were available. No troops could be spared from the 
Western Front in view of the expected German offensive with additional 
troops set free for the Western Front by the Russian collapse. The German 
onslaught on the Western Front, which had such disastrous results until 
the tide of war was decisively and finally turned in the coming July, did 
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not open till March 2zst, a week after the Rangers and the other units 
of the Third Division had received their orders for Palestine. 

The Rangers marched from Beled to Sumekche on March r5th, to Mushaid 
on the 16th, and on March 17th to Khaziman (or Khadimain), where St. 
Patrick’s Day was celebrated with a special issue of rum. Colonel Murray 
parading the battalion on the morning of March 18th at Khaziman, pre- 
paratory to marching off from the Rangers’ last bivouac in Mesopotamia, 
forms the subject of the adjoining illustration. The Rangers marched 
early on March 18th to the standing camp at Hinadi, 6 miles below Baghdad. 
At Hinadi, Second-Lieutenants J. S. Flanagan (4th Battalion C.R.) and 
R. S. Balfe (Royal Dublin Fusiliers—attached) jomed. The battalion 
entrained at Hinadi at I1.30 a.m. on March 1tgth for Kut, the railway 
having been repaired since the last summer, and proceeded in two trains 
which arrived at Kut that evening at 7 p.m. At Kut the Rangers embarked 
on the morning of March 2oth on board a river steamer, P 95, for Amarah, 
arriving there at 6.30 a.m. on the 21st, and proceeding, again by train, 
at I0 a.m. to the rest camp at Nahr Umar, which was reached at 6 p.m. 
The Third Division concentrated at Nahr Umar to await shipment. 

While at Nahr Umar, where the Rangers remained until April 2nd, 
news was received of the German break-through on the Western Front. 
That, in the course of events, meant an entirely altered programme in 
Palestine for the Rangers. The proposed spring campaign in Palestine, 
for which the two Mesopotamian divisions had been specially transferred, 
was forthwith cancelled. The immediate réle before the Third and Seventh 
Divisions on arrival in Palestine, as it proved, was to replace two all- 
British Divisions, the Fifty-second and the Seventy-fourth, shipped off 
bodily from Palestine to the Western Front during April, and then to stand 
by, marking time, until the new second-line Indian units—the only other 
troops that could be spared for Palestine to replace the British battalions 
taken from General Allenby’s remaining divisions—could be shaped into 
reliable troops and the whole Egyptian Expeditionary Force reorganized 
for the autumn offensive. 

The battalion embarked at Nahr Umar for Koweit on April 2nd. 
Colonel Murray, with Head-quarters and A, C and D Companies (21 Officers 
and 650 Other Ranks), proceeded to Koweit on board the hired transport 
Bandra; Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Hamilton, with B Company (10 Officers 
and 250 Other Ranks), on board the hired transport Elephanta. Four 
Officers and 94 Other Ranks, surplus to the war establishment, did not 
accompany the battalion and proceeded to No. r B.B.D. At Koweit, 
on April 3rd, both detachments of the Rangers transhipped on board 
the P. and O.S.S. Kashgar, the transport appointed to convey the Rangers 
to Suez, which put to sea that night at 10.30 p.m. 
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THE GREAT WAR—TO AFTER THE ARMISTICE. 
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ARRIVAL IN PALESTINE. PREPARATIONS FOR THE FINAL OFFENSIVE 
BATTLE OF SHARON AND PURSUIT THROUGH SAMARIA. CAPTURE 
OF TURKISH GUNS AND AMMUNITION COLUMN AT EL FUNDUK. IN 
GARRISON AT NAZARETH. DEMOBILIZATION AT BIR SALEH: CADRE 
TO ENGLAND. 


DEN was reached on April roth, and after anchoring for a day 

A for coaling and taking in fresh water, the transport proceeded, 
arriving at Suez at 6 p.m. on April 14th. The Rangers disem- 

barked early on April 15th and went into camp at Moascar, near Ismailia. 

They halted there until May 9th, when they marched to El Ferdan, and 

thence on May 11th to Kantara. At Kantara the battalion entrained 

for Ludd in Palestine, the rail-head and base on the western flank of the 


British line. The battalion started in two trains, the first, with Lieut.- 
Colonel E. G. Hamilton and A and B Companies, leaving at 6 p.m. (May 

11th), the second train, with Brevet-Colonel Murray and C and D Com- 
panies, leaving at 8.50 p.m. The trains arrived at Ludd on May 12th at 

noon and 2.30 p.m., after which the battalion marched to camp at Surafend, 
three miles west-south-west of Ludd. A draft of 6 Officers (Major T. B. G. F. | 
Eames, Captain A. G. Moutray, Lieutenant H. R. S. Law (3rd Battalion | 
C.R.), Second-Lieutenants W. Hartery, D. C. Hayes, and G. Eakins) with 
195 Other Ranks joined at Surafend on May 14th. The G.O.C. 7th Infantry ' 
Brigade, Brigadier-General Davidson, inspected the Lewis-gun section of 
the battalion on May 15th. 

Moving eastward beyond Ludd, on May 18th, the Rangers marched 
with the brigade to Haditha, A Company (Captain S. W. Howard, D.S.O.) | 
forming the advance-guard. They camped at Haditha on the side of a 
rocky hill until May 24th, when the battalion moved by Jimzu, Beit Sira 
and Beit Nabu to Deir Ibzia, twelve miles east-south-east of Ludd, arriving 
on May 25th. As it happened, the 5th (Service) Battalion of The Connaught 
Rangers had been stationed in the vicinity of Deir Ibzia in the previous 
December (1917), and all ranks on arrival were interested to find a corner, ; 
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at a cross-road near by, marked ‘‘ Ranger Corner,” and also a road 
leading to the neighbouring village of Taniah, marked ‘‘ Connaught Road.” 


Scale of Miles 


The Rangers, after brvouacking at Deir Ibzia until May 28th, went on five 
miles south-east to Rahm Allah, a little way to the west of the Nablus— 
Jerusalem road, where they camped from May 28th to June 23rd. 
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The 7th Brigade, although, with the Third Division, appointed to the 
XXI Corps of General Allenby’s army, commanded by Lieut.-General Sir 
Edward Bulfin, K.C.B., was temporarily to assist im road-making in the 
XX Corps area. 

During the period at Rahm Allah hostile aeroplanes were active on 
several occasions in the vicinity, but were driven off by anti-aircraft fire 
and did not come over the camp. The four weeks at Rahm Allah were 
spent by the 7th Brigade, as with the rest of the army on that flank, m 
road-making and forming lines of communication, miles on miles of 
roads for motor vehicles and other wheeled traffic, in pursuance of General 
Allenby’s preparatory arrangements for the attack in force along the 
Turkish front which was to open the autumn campaign. A complimentary 
message was received by the Rangers to the effect that Lieut.-General Sir 
Philip Chetwode, the Corps Commander XX Corps, had expressed his 
appreciation of the work done. The strength of the battalion in Palestine 
in May 1918 was 33 Officers and 938 Other Ranks. 

On June 5th, Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Hamilton took up duty as G.S.O. (2) 
Third Division at Surafend, and Captain Moutray took over command of 
C Company, vice Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton, Lieutenant W. O’Brien taking 
over D Company from Captain Moutray. Second-Lieutenant R. J. Morris 
joined on June roth, and on June 13th, Lieutenant Yeates (Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers), who had been attached to the Rangers, left to join the Royal 
Air Force at Jerusalem. 

The battalion, with the 7th Brigade, left Rahm Allah for Haditha again 
on June 23rd, arriving on June 25th. There Lieutenants W. Minch (3rd 
Battalion C.R.) and C. A. Galt-Gamble (Royal Dublin Fusiliers—attached), 
with 40 Other Ranks, joined. 

The battalion left Haditha on June 27th to go into the line at ‘‘ Warley 
Wood ”’ in relief of the 6th Battalion Essex Regiment. The front taken 
over extended from the river Auja to the vicinity of Jiljulich.* The 
Rangers held the line at “ Warley Wood” from June 25th, throughout 
July, and until August 4th, the period being quiet except for occasional 
bursts of shelling from the Turkish guns near Jiljulieh, and constant visits 
by enemy aeroplanes, which occasionally dropped bombs, though without 
doing serious harm. There were, however, some narrow escapes. On 
two occasions enemy aeroplanes attacked observation balloons near the 
Rangers’ lines, the observers having to escape by parachute, the balloons 
being set on fire. An enemy aeroplane was also on one occasion brought 
down in flames near by. Patrolling over the stretch of ‘‘ No Man’s Land” 
in front, a wide space overgrown with a dense tangle of thistles and coarse 


* The Gilgal of Scripture. 
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grass 4 feet high, was carried out daily during the six weeks that the Rangers 
were in the line: the patrols usually taking with them propaganda leaflets 
to be left in suitable places near Jiljulieh and along the railway track to- 
wards Kalkilieh. The propaganda literature usually consisted of lists of 
Turkish prisoners of war in Egypt and India, with extracts from letters 
by them and descriptions of the pleasures of their life, printed in Turkish 
script.* Captain Burke and one man were wounded on patrol on July 25th. 

On June 28th, Major-General Davidson, G.O.C. 7th Infantry Brigade, 
visited the battalion, and on July znd the Army Commander, General 
Sir Edinund Allenby, K.C.B. (now Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby of 
Megiddo, G.C.B., G.C.M.G.), with Major-General Hoskins, cominanding 
the Third Division, paid a surprise visit to D Company, then in front line 
with B Company. 

Lieutenant J. P. Hyland (6th Battalion C.R.) and five Other Ranks 
joined on July 5th. The strength of the battalion on July 31st was 
32 Officers and 932 Other Ranks. 

On July 27th, in retaliation for a bombardnient, the Rangers raided 
the nearest enemy trenches, killing and wounding upwards of 150 Turks 
and capturing 31, with casualties to themselves of only 4men. The Turkish 
batteries thereupon shelled their own trenches at the place and bombed 
along them, but the Rangers had quitted just before, and the Turks only 
killed their own wounded. 

The Rangers were relieved in the front line at “ Warley Wood” on 
August 4th by the 47th Sikhs and then marched to the neighbourhood of 
“Greek Farm” in rear. The special course of intensive training which 
all units in every brigade in Palestine had to go through in “ rest ’”’ periods 
during July and August 1918 was carried out by the Rangers while at 
“Greek Farm,” beginning immediately on arrival and continuing daily 
until August 24th, when the battalion returned to the line. Lieutenants 
G. F. McGachen (1/4th Cheshire Regiment) and G. D. Watkins (Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers) with 53 Other Ranks joined the Rangers on August 17th. 

The battalion continued in the line until September oth, the enemy 
remaining quiet meanwhile, beyond occasional bombardments which did 
little harm. On September goth, the Rangers were relieved by the 105th 
Mahratta Light Infantry of the gth Brigade, and marched back to “ Greek 
Farm.” Lieutanant J. F. B. O’Sullivan (3rd Battalion C.R.) and Second- 
Lieutenant F. V. Griffith (3rd Battalion C.R.) with 25 Other Ranks joined 


* “Some of these sheets showed on one side the signed photograph of a fat and smiling 
Turk, one of our prisoners, with an autograph letter from him inviting his friends to join 
him, and on the other side a bill of fare in the prisoners’ camps that must have made the 
hungry Turkish soldiers positively slobber.’”” The Desert Mounted Corps, Lieut.-Colonel Hon. 
R. M. P. Preston, D.S.O., p. 67. 
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on September Ist, and on September 2nd Second-Lieutenants P. Mac- 
Carthy (Royal Dublin Fusiliers—attached) and J. V. Quinn (3rd Battalion 
C.R.) joined, together with Second-Lieutenant A. A. Knox (Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers—attached) and 193 Other Ranks. Sixty of these last were 
transfers from the Royal Irish Rifles. Lieutenant J. A. Sheridan and 
Second-Lieutenant J. T. Cox (both 3rd Battalion C.R.) joined, together 
with 34 Other Ranks, on September 4th. Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel S. J. 
Murray left the battalion on September 6th for Ras-el-Tin Hospital, suf- 
fering from the effects of the wound he had received in the action at Hanna 
on January 21st 1916. Major T. B. G. F. Eames then assumed command 
of the battalion, Captain S. W. Howard taking over the duties of Second- 
in-Command and Lieutenant J. Wallace taking over A Company. The 
Corps Commander, Lieut.-General Sir Edward Bulfin, K.C.B., visited the 
Rangers on September 4th and 6th. 

Definite information as to the resumption of hostilities at an early date 
was received on September roth. The notification was made at a con- 
ference of Commanding Officers at Brigade Head-quarters on that day, 
when also the part in the operations allotted to battalions was imparted. 
Great-coats were collected that afternoon and with surplus stores sent 
back to the dumps at Wilhelma, and officers’ kits cut down to 20 Ib. 

The digging of a system of trenches representing the section of the 
enemy line immediately in front, for practising the attack, was put in hand 
and completed during September roth, each half-battalion of the Rangers 
working alternately for a spell of two hours. Company and battalion 
attack practices were carried out on the prepared position during the 
succeeding days, together with brigade attack practices and assembly and 
deployment practices on a laid-out position. Brevet-Lieut.-Colonel E. G. 
Hamilton rejoined from G.S.O. (2) Third Division, and took over the com- 
mand of the battalion on September 12th from Major Eames, who left next 
day, and on September 14th all Battalion Commanders attended at Divi- 
sional Head-quarters for an interview with the Army Commander, General 
Allenby. 

September 16th was a “rest” day at “‘ Greek Farm,’’ after which, on 
September 17th, the battalion marched at 6 p.m. to a concealed bivouac 
at Fiza, reached at 9 p.m. Zero hour and day had been fixed for 4.30 a.m. 
on September 19th. The Commanding Officer, with the Adjutant and 
Company Commanders, rode out on the morning of the 18th to reconnoitre 
the ground allotted to the battalion for ‘‘ resting ’’ that night (September 
18th) before going up to the position of deployment in front of ‘ Boche 
Wood.” Two water bottles perman were served out during the day. The 
battalion left the concealed bivouac at 6.30 p.m. on September 18th and 
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moved forward to a nullah where cover was agairi taken and water issued. 
The Commanding Officer with the Adjutant and Company Commanders 
now went forward and met the Brigade Major, by whom they were shown 
the deployment area, which had been marked out with tapes. Late that 
evening 15 Other Ranks joined, making the strength of the battalion on 
September 18th 31 Officers and 816 Other Ranks. 

The distribution of Officers on September roth was as follows :— 


Officers who went into action with the battalion: 
Bt.-Lieut.-Colonel E. G. Hamilton, D.S.O., M.C., Commanding. 
Captain H. T. Hewitt, M.C., Adjutant. 

Lieutenant V. M. Morrogh, Lewis-gun Officer. 
ee S. Gibbons, R.T.O. 


A Company. 
Lieutenant E. Barry, Commanding Company. 
9 J. A. Sheridan. 


a R. A. Yeates. 
re J. J. O’Donnell. 


B Company. 
Lieutenant J. D. Watkins, Commanding Company. 
jJ. F. B. O'Sullivan. 
Second-Lieutenant G. Eakins. 
‘5 J. T. Cox, D.C.M. 


C Company. 
Captain D. R. Tittle, Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant W. L. Tolputt. 
jJ. S. Flanagan. 
Second-Lieutenant C. G. Norman. 
D Company. 
Captain W. O’Brien, M.C., Commanding Company. 
Lieutenant G. F. McGachen, M.C. 


si F. Watson. 
a F. V. Griffith. 


With Second Line. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster J. J. Bridges. 
Officers with the regiment not going into action: 
Major S. W. Howard, D.S.O. 
A Company. 
Lieutenant J. Wallace. 
Second-Lieutenant W. Hartery. 
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B Company. 
Captain A. S. Beard. 

»  £. D. Foot (on course). 
Lieutenant E. R. Clarke, M.C. 
Second-Lieutenant D. C. Hayes. 

- P. McCarthy. 


C Company. 
Lieutenant R. S. Balfe. 
D Company. 
Lieutenant F. Reeve, Attached to gist Punjabis. 
Second-Lieutenant J. V. Quinn. 
v A. A. Knox. 
Officers regimentally employed : 
Lieutenant D. F. Lucey, Brigade Water Supply Officer. 
i H. R. S. Law, Divisional Head-quarters. 
53 N. Gilfillan, Brigade. 
e D. L. Louw, Divisional. 
‘5 C. A. Galt-Gamble, Water Park. 
‘5 A. E. Flynn, Attached g1st Punjabis. 
is E. A. Beckett, 21st Corps Reinforcement Camp. 
s E. Foran, 
i H. Murray, Attached D.A.P. M., Third Division. 


The general situation, with the scheme of operations for the forth- 
coming action, was, briefly, as follows. The XXI Corps, under command 
of General Bulfin, to which the Third Division and the Rangers belonged, 
occupied the left half of the British front west of the Jordan, facing the 
Turkish Eighth Army, against which it was to deliver the opening attack 
across the Plain of Sharon and through the hill-country of Samaria, fring- 
ing the Plain of Sharon to the east and north-east. The Turkish front 
extended from the sea-coast near Arsuf, ten miles north of Jaffa, in a general 
direction eastward to the Jordan, and then turned down the Jordan Valley 
to Amman, thirty miles to the east, and southward to the Dead Sea. The 
line was held on the enemy’s right from the coast to Furkha, midway 
across country to the Jordan, by the Turkish Eighth Army. 

The enemy position on the Plain of Sharon comprised a chain of 
entrenched works and fortified villages connected by an elaborate trench 
system. Facing the Third Division and the Seventy-fifth Division on its 
left, the enemy front followed the crest-line of a sandy ridge which 
extended from Bir Adas and the railway near Kalkilieh to the sea. Two 
miles in rear of this ran a second entrenched line, stretching from Et Tire 
to the marshes through which the river Nahr Falik entered the sea. 
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Farther east, on the left of the Turkish Eighth Army, the Seventh 
Turkish Army carried on the front across the Jerusalem—Nablus (Shechem) 
Road to the Jordan, where it linked with the Turkish Fourth Army in the 
Jordan Valley and towards Amman. 

General Allenby’s plan of operations was for the Sixtieth, Seventh, 
Seventy-fifth and Third Divisions of the XXI Corps to break through the 
Turkish Eighth Army on the Plain of Sharon, and then wheel to the right 
and force the enemy back into the foot-hills bordering on the Plain. The 
Fifty-fourth Division and French Contingent, also belonging to the XXI 
Corps, posted on the right of the Third Division, were to co-operate against 
the Turks entrenched in front of them in the foot-hills at Kefr Kasim and 
in the vicinity. Immediately on the break-through by the Sixtieth and 
Seventh Divisions on the British extreme left, the Cavalry, three divisions 
and the Australian Light Horse Brigade, practically the whole of the 
mounted forces with the army in Palestine, who were already concentrated 
in rear of the Sixtieth and Seventh Divisions, were to press forward across 
the space cleared. Then, sweeping round the broken-up Turkish right flank, 
the mounted troops were to push through the passes between the northern 
hills of Samaria and the Mount Carmel Range and strike eastward into the 
Plain of Esdraelon (Armageddon). There they would be in rear of both 
Turkish armies, astride their lines of supply and communication and the 
railway to Damascus : cutting off the enemy’s retreat. While the Cavalry 
raced ahead, the X XI Corps, together with the XX Corps—whose attack was 
timed for twelve hours later—were to force the Turkish Eighth and Seventh 
Armies north-east through the hills of Samaria, on the far side of which 
what remained of the enemy after the drive, on emerging on to the Plain 
of Esdraelon, would be dealt with by the Cavalry. East of the Jordan, 
meanwhile, the Turkish Fourth Army was to be held fast by the compara- 
tively small force there (“‘ Chaytor’s Force ’’), by means of a demonstration 
attack, until the main attack on the Turkish Eighth and Seventh Armies 
had been carried through. Chaytor’s Force would then advance up the 
Jordan Valley and seize the main bridge at Jisr et Daur, closing the last 
way of escape for the Turks. 

From left to right, from the sea inland, the divisions of the XXI Corps 
were ranged in the order of battle thus: Sixtieth Division (next the 
sea), Seventh Division, Seventy-fifth Division, Third Division, Fifty-fourth 
Division, French Contingent. The Tenth and Fifty-third Divisions of 
the XX Corps carried on the line eastward to the Jordan, fronting the 
Turkish Seventh Army. 

Immediately at zero hour, 4.30 a.m. on September roth, as the artillery 
opened fire the infantry went forward. There was no preliminary bombard- 
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ment to cut wire : with the first gun the units started. The guns fired for 
seventeen minutes, three hundred opening together: 60-pounders and 
heavy howitzers on the enemy barrage batteries, to master them at the 
outset ; 18-pounders and light howitzers on the enemy front-line trenches. 
The result was that before the Turks in their forward trenches, startled out of 
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sleep in most cases and in frantic confusion as the British shells burst on their 
dug-outs, could organize a defence the British barrage had done its work 
and “ lifted ” and our infantry were on the enemy with bombs and bayonets. 
The Turkish batteries, those that did manage to open fire at all, replied 
late and their barrage mostly fell in rear of our fast nearing battalions. 
In many cases the Turkish batteries, overpowered by our weight of metal, 
did not fire a shot. Their guns, when a little later we captured the bat- 
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teries, were found not to have been discharged at all. As prisoners told 
later, the British heavy artillery fire prevented the gunners getting to their 
pieces. The surprise was complete. So swiftly did the infantry attack 
come up that our foremost men were within a few yards of the Turkish 
fire-trenches as our first barrage gums ceased. Hardly an attempt at 
resistance was made where the Third Division broke in. The Turks, 
almost all of them, made off in panic to their second line without waiting 
to fight. They were kept on the run by the creeping barrage which, lift- 
ing off at twelve-minute intervals, gave them little opportunity to rally. 

In their second line the enemy made a stand which at some points lasted 
for four or five hours. Before noon, however, practically the whole front of 
the Turkish Eighth Army had given way, and the battalions were crowding 
back in disorganized masses to the foot-hills to the north-east of the Plain of 
Sharon. Efforts to check the rout and turn to bay on defensible posi- 
tions were made in places among the hills during the afternoon, but the 
British infantry pursuit was too close and continuous to give the shaken 
Turks a serious chance. By nightfall, when in turn the XX Corps began 
to press in on the Turkish Seventh Army, the Eighth Army as a coherent 
resisting force had ceased to exist. 

The Third Division advanced with its left on the Tulkeram—Hadrah 
road, Its first objectives were the capture of the deeply entrenched de- 
fences of ‘“‘ Brown Hill’’ and “ Fir Hill,” and the strongly fortified Jewish 
village of Sabieh. The oth Brigade was on the left, with orders to attack 
the “ Brown Hill” system. On its right was the 7th Brigade, with orders 
to attack first the Bir Adas, “ Fir Hill,”” and Sabieh defences, and then turn 
eastward against the fortified villages of Jiljulich and Kalkilieh. The 8th 
Brigade was in reserve, with orders to support the 7th Brigade at the out- 
set with machine-gun and rifle fire, and then demonstrate against Jiljulieh 
and a large formidably entrenched work called by us “ Railway Redoubt.” 

The Rangers moved forward from their position of deployment about 
200 yards to the zero line at 4 a.m. on September roth, half an hour before 
zero. They formed up in rear of the 27th Punjabis, who were on the left 
of the brigade, on a frontage of 300 yards. The 2/7th Gurkhas were on 
the right, on a frontage of 600 yards. The g1st Punjabis were in Brigade 
Reserve, in rear of the Rangers. Going forward immediately the guns opened 
at 4.30 a.m., the Rangers were well on their way before the enemy opened 
their counter-barrage, which, as said, was late. Thus, aided by good fortune, 
the battalion got through without many men being hit. As, however, 
the area to be traversed was in low ground and there was no wind, the smoke 
and dust caused by the barrage made it difficult, practically impossible, 
to see and maintain touch. The companies and platoons had to rely on 
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compass bearings in order to keep direction. Communication with the 
rest of the brigade was also affected, as the cable party got “lost” owing 
to the darkness of the early morning and the rapidity of the advance. The 
moon had set at 3.55 a.m. 

The Rangers, keeping close up to the barrage—A and D Companies 
leading, with C Company in support and Head-quarters and B in reserve— 
were well through the enemy front line trench system near Bir Adas within 
the first quarter of an hour: by 4.45 a.m. A and D Companies, together 
with the 27th Punjabis, carried the position. 

The battalion then, A and D Companies again leading, wheeled to the 
right on D Company, and after clearing the 27th Punjabis (who went on 
to attack Sabieh village), pushed forward to assault the strongly fortified 
“ Fir Hill ” position and adjacent trenches, the Rangers attacking from the 
west. The enemy made a stubborn resistance at “ Fir Hill,” but after a 
sharp encounter the Rangers, assisted by the artillery barrage which crept 
forward along the “ Fir Hill’’ trenches in “ lifts’’ of 75 yards per minute, 
carried the whole of the “ Fir Hill” entrenchments before 6 a.m. The 
2/7th Gurkhas co-operated against the enemy trenches on the south- 
west during the later stage of the attack. About 120 prisoners, including 
15 officers, were taken by the Rangers at “ Fir Hill.’’ The casualties in 
the battalion up to that point were: 7 Other Ranks killed and 1 Officer 
(Second-Lieutenant C. G. Norman) with 30 Other Ranks wounded. 

Another Turkish work near by was then attacked and taken by A and 
C Companies, C Company having passed through D for the assault, during 
which D followed in support. A further 108 prisoners were taken there. 
The remainder of the Turks fled and were pursued by A Company and two 
platoons of C towards Kefr Saba, through which village the enemy and 
other fugitive Turks were driven headlong. At the same time (between 
7 a.m. and 7.45 a.m.) Head-quarters and B Company moved up towards 
Kefr Saba, where C Company took possession. From here Head-quarters 
tried to get in touch with Brigade Head-quarters by helio, but without 
result. 

Elsewhere during this period of the early morning the operations of 
the divisions on the left flank of the X XI Corps were shaping satisfactorily, 
The Sixtieth and Seventh Divisions had forced their way forward, bursting 
through the Turkish lines facing them and successfully clearing a passage 
for the cavalry, who, in turn, had started on their way northward and 
were about to cross the Nahr Falik marshes. The Seventy-fifth Division 
was also making good progress against the Et Tire entrenchments of the 
Turkish second line, which were stubbornly defended by the enemy for 
some hours. East of the railway, the 8th Brigade of the Third Division 
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was attacking Jiljulieh and the extensive “‘ Railway Redoubt.” The gth 
Brigade, for its part, was persistently fighting its way into the Turkish 
second line towards Jiyus. On the right of the Third Division, the Fifty- 
fourth Division and French Contingent were also pushing the enemy back, 
but more slowly. 

The Rangers continued their advance, moving through Kefr Saba. 
By 9 a.m. D Company had entered Kalkilieh, driving a considerable force 
of Turks before them and capturing another hundred prisoners and also a 
field hospital. The distribution of the Rangers at 9 a.m. was: D Com- 
pany and half C Company in Kalkilieh and the remainder of the battalion 
along the railway embankment. The battalion reserve could not be moved 
forward while the enemy held “ Railway Redoubt.” Of the other batta- 
lions of the 7th Brigade, the 2/7th Gurkhas were on the left of the Rangers 
in rear of the 27th Punjabis, and the 91st Punjabis were working towards 
Kalkilieh. Nothing could be seen of the 8th Brigade at this time. 

The battalion remained distributed at Kalkilieh and along the railway 
until 10.45 a.m., when, after a heavy artillery bombardment, “ Railway 
Redoubt ”’ ceased to resist. A, B and half C Companies then advanced 
to a new position east of Kalkilieh. The other two platoons of C Company, 
who had been in Kalkilieh, had by then moved forward into the foot-hills, 
while D Company continued to hold Kalkilieh. 

The village of Hableh, which the Rangers had previously been directed 
to occupy, was reconnoitred at 2 p.m. It was, however, found to be 
already in the possession of the 8th Brigade and thereupon the Rangers 
moved past Hableh at 3.15 p.m., in accordance with brigade orders, and 
proceeded up the Wadi Azzun, following the 124th Baluchis and the 47th 
Sikhs of the 8th Brigade. The advance there was held up for a short time 
by enemy snipers on the south side of the Wadi, until these had been 
cleared away by machine-gun fire. Moving farther on at 4.30 p.m., the 
battalion halted at 5.45 p.m. near Wadi road junction, throwing forward 
outposts on a line from Tel Munasif to Ras-el-Tireh. D Company from 
Kalkilieh rejoined the battalion at 9 p.m. The total of Turkish prisoners 
taken by the Rangers during September 19th numbered 33 Officers and 
342 Other Ranks. The casualties of the battalion were 7 Other Ranks 
killed (4 mortally wounded), and 40 Other Ranks wounded. 

The night of September’ r9th-zoth passed without incident, and at 
5.30 a.m. on the 20th the Rangers moved forward, again heading the 7th 
Brigade in rear of the 8th Brigade, usa the village of Azzun. Progress 
however was not rapid, as the enemy in front were making a stubborn 
rear-guard resistance with snipers and machine-gun posts among the numer- 
ous ridges and hill-sides across the line of advance, each of which was 
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held in turn. A large capture of Turkish ammunition wagons and a 
German field hospital was made at I p.m., after which the force halted 
for upwards of four hours. The Rangers then, at 5.15 p.m., received orders 
to pass through the 8th Brigade and seize the road running north from 
Kefr Haris to El Funduk and stop the enemy escaping along it. That was 
done, and a number of Turkish ammunition wagons with other war matériel 
and some guns, abandoned by the enemy along the road, fell into the hands 
of the battalion. 

At El Funduk, which the Rangers reached at 7 p.m., immediately on 
their arrival they had the good fortune to bring off a neatly managed and 
useful coup. Whilst the Commanding officer was looking for a position 
for the piquets the rumble of vehicles moving north a short distance up 
the Kefr Haris road was heard. A, B and D Companies were at once 
ordered in pursuit, leaving their packs behind. They started quickly 
and within a quarter of an hour, by 7.45 p.m., had surprised and captured, 
with very little firing, a Turkish artillery column: taking four 7-mm. 
guns, two other field guns, and two machine guns, together with 20 prisoners, 
including 4 German artillerymen and upwards of 150 wagons laden with 
ammunition, war stores and forage, and 270 animals. The enemy artillery 
drivers managed mostly to get away by cutting the traces and galloping 
off as the Rangers appeared. The enemy were so taken by surprise indeed 
at the sudden onset of the three companies that they had only time to 
fire about a hundred rounds, after which the drivers and escort bolted. 
There was not a single casualty among the Rangers. 

“The Night of the Soup ’”’ was a name the men of the Rangers gave 
to the adventure, from their finding several German field “cookers” 
full of hot soup, preparing for the evening meal at the next halt. The hungry 
men of the battalion, who had started before their own meal was ready, 
found the enemy’s menu excellent and satisfying. 

Major-General Hoskins, the Divisional Commander, in recognition of 
the smartly managed affair, sent the following telegram of appreciation 
to the Rangers through the Brigadier, received by the battalion between 
eight and nine o'clock next morning: 


5 ‘“‘ Congratulate Rangers on splendid performance at end of arduous 
y.” 

After a much-needed night’s rest at El Funduk, the battalion moved 
out with the 7th Brigade at 5.30 a.m. on September 21st, marching east- 
ward through the hills in the direction of Nablus to aid in intercepting the 
retreat of the Turkish Seventh Army. 

On behalf of the Regiment also, on September 28th, Lieut.-Colonel 
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E. G. Hamilton sent to Brigade Head-quarters the following claim to 
certain of the captured guns as trophies: 


“On 20th September 1918 the battalion attacked a hostile column 
on the road N.E. of El Funduk and captured 6 German field guns and 
2 machine guns. [I shall be very glad if 4 of these field guns can be 
labelled and commanded for the Regiment as trophies of war. I 
am asking for 4 guns as there are officers and men of our 4 battalions 
represented here—rst and 2nd Regular Battalions and 3rd and 4th 
Special Reserve Battalions. I donot know the numbers of the guns, but 
‘Connaught Rangers’ was written on them. I should also like to 
have the 2 machine guns set aside in the same way. Their numbers 
are 23542 and 23033. 

“* (Sgd.) E. G. Hamirton, Lieut.-Colonel, 
Commanding The Connaught Rangers.” 


The Turkish Seventh Army had been closely attacked all the previous 
day by the XX Corps and forced back towards its G.H.Q. at Nablus. It 
maintained a stubborn resistance in a series of rear-guard actions until 
towards night, when, on learning of the rout of the Eighth Army, it, in 
turn, gave way and went to pieces. The alarming reports that quickly 
spread among the enemy of the disaster to the Eighth Army—by that 
time being driven in rout by General Bulfin’s victorious infantry, bombed 
mercilessly by the British air force squadrons and cut off by the cavalry— 
brought about the panic-stricken collapse of the Seventh Turkish Army, 
while falling back on Nablus during the night of September 2oth—azst. 
The fugitives of that force then found their line of retreat cut off by the 
cavalry at Beisan, and either surrendered there or tried to get away round 
to the south-east and escape by crossing the Jordan by the bridge at Jisr 
et Damieh, the only way left, in the hope of reaching the protection of the 
Fourth Turkish Army, if that still existed. 

Most of the fugitives of the Eighth Army had got past the line of the 
Third Division as it headed for Nablus, and practically no opposition was 
encountered by the Rangers as they made their way during September 2rst. 
Bivouacking at the village of Beit Iba on the night of the 21st, the Rangers, 
after another hard day’s marching on September 22nd, bivouacked at 
Deir Sheraf. Then, turning north with the other units of the 7th Brigade, 
they struck across the hills for Samaria, a toilsome and trying march mostly 
over “‘a bad mountain track,” as it is described. The battalion continued 
its way on September 24th north of Samaria to Jenin, the former main 
supply base and ordnance depét of the Turkish Seventh Army, which was 
reached at 5.30 a.m. on September 25th. 

At Jenin the 7th Brigade was temporarily attached to the Desert 
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Mounted Corps, which was already occupying the place. The Desert 
Mounted Corps, after rounding up fugitives and blocking the enemy’s 
retreat to the north and north-east, had sent three brigades with horse 
artillery to Jenin to intercept the Turks from Nablus while retreating north 
by the Dothan Pass. As it happened, however, the Turks retreating from 
Nablus got wind of the occupation of Jenin prematurely. After a number 
had been intercepted there the greater part turned off eastward before 
reaching Jenin and made off for the Jordan crossings. 

The battalion, except B Company, left Jenin at 2 p.m. on September 
25th and marched to the railway junction at El Afule, 13 miles to the north. 
At the same time B Company went ahead in lorries to take charge of a 
column of 3,000 prisoners. An immense crowd of captured Turks, Germans 
and Austrians was accumulating in the district. Only a short halt was 
made at El Afule, after which the battalion, leaving B Company there, 
marched forward to Nazareth, 8 miles. Nazareth was entered at noon 
on September 25th, through streets littered with broken-down enemy 
motor vehicles and dead Turks. Nazareth had been the former G.H.Q. 
of the Turko-German command in Palestine and had been one of the first 
places captured by the Cavalry after reaching the Plain of Esdraelon. 
The first comers of the Cavalry indeed only just missed making a prisoner 
of the German Commander-in-Chief of the Yilderim Group, Marshal Liman 
von Sanders, who got away by motor-car just in time. According to one 
story, he was surprised in bed and dashed off in his pyjamas. 

At Nazareth the Rangers, on September 27th, took over charge as 
the garrison. Captain S. W. Howard, D.S.O., was appointed Military 
Governor of Nazareth and Lieutenant Reeve A.P.M. The 7th Brigade, 
accompanying whom the Rangers had entered Nazareth, on September 
27th proceeded on to Kefr Kana (the Cana of Galilee of Scripture), 5 miles 
to the north-east, leaving the Rangers to hold Nazareth. The brigade 
(less the Rangers) moved thence in a day or two a few miles farther east 
to Semakh, at the extreme southern end of the Sea of Galilee, 20 miles 
east of Nazareth. There the 7th Brigade assisted to cut off the retreat 
of the already broken Turkish Fourth Army and closed the last way of 
escape for the enemy. The other brigades of the Third Division were 
in charge of the districts round Jenin and El Afule and among the hills 
north and south, being told off to clear up and collect abandoned enemy 
war matériel and guard the vast assemblage of prisoners concentrated 
in the area. 

Organized resistance by the enemy in Palestine was over by then. 
The Turkish Seventh and Eighth Armies had been entirely destroyed, the 
Turkish Fourth Army was in process of being destroyed, its retreat cut 
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off and with only the prospect of unconditional surrender left to it. The 
work of the infantry of both the XX and XXI Corps had practically been 
completed by September 23rd. The final phase of General Allenby’s 
September campaign fell to the mounted troops, already well on the way 
to Damascus. 

The following congratulatory message to the 7th Brigade from Major- 
General Davidson was received by the Rangers on September 22nd: 


“The way all units have worked has been magnificent. The 
Divisional Commander has expressed his admiration of this and has 
told me that the Corps and Army Commanders fully recognize the 
important share the task of the 7th Brigade had in bringing about the 
victory. For myself, I heartily congratulate units on the well-earned 
praise they have gained.” 


The Rangers continued in bivouac outside Nazareth until October 
15th, when they moved into the Turkish Old Cavalry Barracks in the town. 
They occupied the barracks for just a month, until they left Nazareth 
in the middle of November. The battalion was fully occupied meanwhile 
in supplying detachments to escort Turkish and German prisoners, in 
batches of from goo to 1,200 of all ranks and arms, between Brigade Head- 
quarters at Semakh to the concentration camps at El Afule. The prisoners 
were mostly captured remnants of the Turkish Fourth Army, which in 
the last week of September had been totally destroyed like the others. 
The illustration of Nazareth is from a photograph taken on November 7th 
while the town was garrisoned by the Rangers, one of whom is seen looking 
out over the place. 

There was a good deal of sickness in the battalion during the stay at 
Nazareth, a type of malignant malarial fever being prevalent. The worst 
sufferers were B and C Companies, who apparently brought it with them 
from FE] Afule, where both were stationed for part of the time. The 
weather also was wet during the earlier part of the time and the companies 
in bivouac at Nazareth had twice to change to drier ground. 

Elsewhere during October events moved swiftly and within the month 
brought about the termination of hostilities. Damascus was captured 
by the Cavalry on October 1st. Beyrout was occupied by General Bulfin 
on October 8th, and Tripoli, 60 miles farther up the coast, on October 18th. 
Aleppo was captured by the Cavalry and armoured cars on October 26th. 
With that enemy resistance all over Palestine and Syria finally ceased. 

At the end of October the strength of the battalion was: Officers 
(including those attached and those rejoined from special duty elsewhere) 
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36, Other Ranks 584. General Bulfin visited the Rangers at Nazareth 
on October 2nd, and the Brigadier, Major-General Davidson, visited them 
on October 3rd and 8th. On October 4th the Adjutant, Captain Hewitt, left 
for Brigade Head-quarters to take up duty as Brigade Major. On October 
17th the following Immediate Rewards for the recent operations were notified 
to the battalion : 

Captain W. O’Brien, Bar to M.C. 

Lieutenant W. L. Tolputt, M.C. 

Sergeant J. Wilson, D.C.M. 

Lance-Corporal W. White, D.C.M. 

Private J. Rochford, D.C.M. 


On October 18th it was notified that the Meritorious Service Medal 
had been awarded to Sergeant P. E. Perkins and Lance-Sergeant T. Parsons 
by a Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force Order of the Day of August 4th 
1918. 

The conclusion of an armistice with Bulgaria and with Turkey was 
notified on October 30th and 3rst, and on November 3rd news was received 
that an armistice with Austria had been arranged, to come into effect next 
day. That was followed on November 11th by the announcement of the 
armistice with Germany, in celebration of which a special issue of rum 
was sanctioned for the battalion. The other units of the 7th Brigade 
marched into Nazareth from Semakh on November 12th. A _ general 
Thanksgiving Service was held in Christ Church, Nazareth, on November 
r5th. 

The Rangers had two days previously, on November 13th, received 
orders to prepare to leave Nazareth and withdraw down country to Ludd. 
The battalion started for Ludd, together with the other units of the 7th 
Brigade, except the 27th Punjabis, on November 17th, marching by Zerim 
and El Afule to Jenin and on to Messudieh Junction, which was reached 
on November 20th. The Rangers remained halted at Messudieh dunng 
the 21st. The mess furniture, tables, chairs, etc., used on the retum 
march from Nazareth and in the bivouac at Messudieh, was all German 
spoil found abandoned in Nazareth. The Rangers’ camp mess gear had 
all been sent to the dump at Wilhelma four days before the opening of the 
attack on September 19th; no baggage was carried during the advance 
and pursuit. Continuing by march route to Tulkeram next day, Septem- 
ber 22nd, the Rangers entrained there at noon on September 23rd _ for 
Ludd, which was reached the same day. The Rangers now went into camp 
at Ramleh as part of the Army of Occupation in Palestine until a decision 
as to the destiny of the country had been come to at the Peace Conference. 
The troops left to hold Palestine in the interim comprised the Third and 
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Seventh Divisions, and two divisions of the Desert Mounted Corps. Gen- 
eral Allenby’s other divisions, the Tenth, Fifty-third, Fifty-fourth, Sixtieth, 
and Seventy-fifth, were all withdrawn to Egypt, pending dispersal and 
demobilization. 

The battalion moved to Bir Saleh on December 15th and camped there 
to await orders for demobilization. Officers and Other Ranks, who had 
been on duty with various units and on special service away from Head- 
quarters during the final clearing up operations after the Battle of Sharon, 
rejoined at Ludd in the course of the last week of November and at Bir 
Saleh early in December. The strength of the battalion, which on arriving 
at Ludd had been 14 Officers and 485 Other Ranks, was with these increased 
by the second week of December to 26 Officers and 855 Other Ranks. 

The first party for demobilization, 53 Other Ranks, left on December 
2oth. They were followed at intervals during January and February 
by parties in varying numbers, all proceeding to Port Said for shipment 
home as opportunity offered. Officers at the same time quitted the bat- 
talion on leave, or, in the case of Attached Officers, rejoined their own 
units. On March Ist, the strength of the battalion was 21 Officers and 
438 Other Ranks; on March r2th, 18 Officers and 37r Other Ranks; 
on March 2oth, 17 Officers and 236 Other Ranks. The battalion, on this 
last date, was provisionally reorganized in two companies, “‘ No. r’’ and 
“No. 2,” the former lettering, A, B, C, D, being discontinued. The Rangers 
were also withdrawn from the 7th Brigade shortly afterwards, on the 
brigade leaving the Ramleb area for Haifa, on the coast farther north. 
The place of the Rangers in the 7th Brigade was allotted to a battalion 
of the Liverpool Regiment. 

An attention, greatly appreciated by the Rangers during the period of 
demobilization, was the presence at the departure for home of practically 
every party of the Brigadier, General Davidson, who made a point of 
addressing a few hearty words of thanks to the men for their services 
while under his command and wishing them all good luck in the future. 

General Davidson issued the following Farewell Order to the Battalion 
on May 6th: 


‘* FAREWELL ORDER TO THE IST BATTALION THE CONNAUGHT 
RANGERS BY BRIGADIER-GENERAL S. R. DAVIDSON, C.M.G. 


“You are shortly leaving the 7th Indian Brigade on return to 
England, having served continuously throughout the war in Flanders, 
Mesopotamia, and Palestine. 

“‘ Lieutenant-General Sir R. Egerton K.C.B., K.C.1.E., who com- 
manded the Brigade up to May 12th 1916, has expressed to you his 
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opinion of your services under his command. Since that date you 
have served under me, and I wish to place on record the very high 
opinion I hold of the splendid services you have rendered to your King 
and Country. 

‘““You have fought magnificently and have endured the hardships 
of the campaign in Mesopotamia and Palestine in a manner worthy 
of the highest traditions of the British Army. 

‘** No task has been too difficult for you, and I have always felt 
confident that whenever and however called upon the 1st Connaught 
Rangers could be absolutely relied upon. 

“Your discipline and behaviour have at all times and in all ci- 
cumstances been excellent. 

** On behalf of your comrades, past and present, of the Brigade, 
I wish you, one and all, the best of luck for the future, and I know I 
am echoing their feelings in saying that we hope for the chance of 
serving with you again. 

“ (Sed.) S. R. Davipson, 
Brigadier-General, 
Commanding 7th Infantry Brigade.” 


While the Rangers were at Bir Saleh, Cardinal Bourne, who was making 
a tour in Palestine, visited the camp of the battalion; and, during the 
last week of March, Colonel Murray, at that time in charge of the Rest 
Camp at Kantara, came up to see those of his old command who were 
left. General Davidson finally visited the Rangers on May gth, to bid 
them a personal farewell on his proceeding to rejoin the 7th Brigade at 
Haifa. Major-General Hoskins also, on handing over the command of the 
Third Division in Palestine to Major-General Sir John Shea, came to Bir 
Saleh in the first week of June to say good-bye to the Rangers. 

The strength of the battalion on March 31st was 17 Officers (mostly 
Attached Officers whose units were not in Palestine), and 148 Other Ranks. 
Further reductions in April and May completed the dispersal and by the 
first week of June had reduced the battalion to cadre. The cadre, brought 
down finally to six or eight Other Ranks, left Bir Saleh for England, under 
Captain W. Minch, on June 13th, with orders to report at Dover where 
Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton was re-forming a fresh Ist Battalion. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
MAY r1919—JULY 31st 1922 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 1st BATTALION AT DOVER. TOINDIA. JULLUN- 
DUR. THE PRINCE OF WALES’S REVIEW AT RAWAL PINDI. RETURN 
TO ENGLAND FOR DISBANDMENT. RECEPTION OF THE COLOURS OF 
THE rst AND 2nd BATTALIONS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. DISBANDMENT. 


HE reconstruction of the Ist Battalion began at Dover in May 
1919. Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton was appointed to carry 
it out and assumed command on May 26th. The reconstruction 
was effected in the first place with time-serving men and men liable for 
foreign service from the 3rd Battalion, then stationed at Shaft Barracks, 
Dover. Major R. L. Payne, D.S.O., was at the time commanding the 
3rd Battalion, in the absence of temp. Lieut.-Colonel Digan, D.S.O. 
While the reconstruction was in progress, at the end of June, Captain 
W. Minch, with the cadre of the demobilized 1st Battalion from Palestine 
reduced to six or eight all told, who had left Bir Saleh, as stated, on June 
13th, reported at Dover and then proceeded on leave or for dispersal. 
The officers for the Ist Battalion were selected by Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton 
and the reconstruction proceeded as rapidly as possible. Platoons were 
formed as men became available, and then companies, after which, as 
soon as a nucleus strength of some 15 Officers and 250 Other Ranks had 
been assembled, the rst Battalion took possession of Shaft Barracks and 
the 3rd Battalion moved to hutments at North Fall Meadow, Dover. 
The 1st Battalion remained at Shaft Barracks until brought up by enlist- 
ments and drafts from the depét at Galway to a strength of 750 of all 
ranks, preparatory to its sailing for India in the following October. 
The xst Battalion was inspected at Shaft Barracks in June by Major- 
General Sir Colin MacKenzie, K.C.B., the companies on the occasion 
defiling past the General. In June also the Colours of the rst Battalion, 
which during the war had been laid up at the depdt at Galway, were 
brought to Dover by Captain McGuire with Lieutenant Benke (King’s 
Colour) and Lieutenant Garrett (Regimental Colour) and with Sergeant 
Gilman and Q.M.S. Prentice as escort. The Colours were taken to France 
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in the second week of July to represent The Connaught Rangers in the 
British Army Contingent taking part in the “ Victory March” in Paris 
on July 14th, r919. The Colours were borne by Major Payne, D.S.O. 
(then Second-in-Command of the 1st Battalion), and Major W. W. Roche, 
with an escort of three Other Ranks, Sergeants Leahy and Sheehan and 
Lance-Corporal McGarry, D.C.M. The Colour party returned to England 
during the following week and proceeded to London, where, on July roth, 
the Colours of the Rangers were borne in the “ Victory March ”’ in the 
Metropolis. A detachment of the Ist Battalion also took part in the 
‘“‘ Victory March,” incorporated in the Composite Battalion of detachments 
(each comprising one Officer and 24 Other Ranks), drawn from eighty- 
five battalions, to represent the Infantry of the Line of the British Army. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton was in July transferred from the com- 
mand of the 1st Battalion to the command of the znd Battalion of the 
Rangers; Major H. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G., who had commanded the 
2nd Battalion (formed in April 1919) in Silesia, being at the same time 
appointed Second-in-Command of the new unit. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton handed over the temporary charge of the 1st Battalion to Major 
Payne, then Second-in-Command, on July 21st, and assumed command of 
the znd Battalion next day, July 22nd. Lieut.-Colonel H. R. G. Deacon 
was appointed to command the Ist Battalion vice Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton. 
The latter officer retired from the Service in March 1920, and Major Jourdain 
took over command of the 2nd Battalion in his place. On Lieut.- 
Colonel Hamilton’s retirement the following appeared in Battalion Orders 
of the 2nd Battalion on March 26th 1920: 


“ Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Hamilton, who retires after 304 years’ 
continuous service with the Rangers, whom he has followed in many 
actions, both in the South African War and in the Great War, desires 
to express his deep gratitude to his comrades for the cheerfulness and 
assistance which they have rendered in many unpleasant situations 
in the late major operations.”’ 


Lieut.-Colonel H. R. G. Deacon, D.S.O., appointed to the command 
of the 1st Battalion vice Lieut.-Colonel Hamilton, was in India at the 
time. He returned before the 1st Battalion left Dover in October. After 
short leave in England Lieut.-Colonel Deacon followed the 1st Battalion 
to India and joined it at Jullundur. 

The 1st Battalion embarked at Tilbury in the P. and O. S.S. Sardinia 
on October 24th 1919. Several officers of the Rangers came down from 
London to bid the 1st Battalion bon voyage: they accompanied it to the 
landing stage where a tender had been provided to take it to the ship 
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which was lying out in the stream. The other troops on board were the 
Ist Battalion Leinster Regiment, the 4th Squadron Machine Gun Corps 
and some miscellaneous details. The Sardinia sailed at 9.30 p.m. that 
day. 

The Officers of the Ist Battalion who proceeded to India in October 
I9gIg were as follows: 


Major R. L. Payne, D.S.O. (in temporary command). 
» . G. S. Truell. 
»  O. F. Lloyd, D.S.O. 
» H. J. Nolan-Ferrall. 


- W. G. Robertson. 


W. D. Rowney. 
Second-Lieutenant G. H. Barry. 
H. S. Hoseason. 
Lieutenant and Adjutant L. W. L. Leader. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster P. Farrell. 


The Sardinsa, it should be said, was not a regular transport, but one 
of the ordinary weekly mail boats that were still, im the conditions then 
prevailing, being retained under Government control. Only such civilian 
passengers were carried as there was room for after the Government re- 
quirements were fulfilled. Amongst these passengers the battalion made 
many friends on the voyage, as was evidenced by a gift of a handsome 
silver cup as a memento of good fellowship, subscribed for by the civilian 
passengers and afterwards received at Jullundur. 

Calling at Marseilles and Port Said en route, Bombay was reached on 
November 2i1st, the battalion arriving at Jullundur a couple of days after- 
wards. At Jullundur the Rangers occupied the same barracks (though 
greatly improved) that they had occupied in 1885-89, when quartered 
at the station. They had also made a short stay at Jullundur in Igo9. 
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In the garrison cemetery close to the barracks were a number of Ranger 
graves: all, it was satisfactory to note, kept in an excellent state of repair. 
The time until Christmas r9r9 was occupied in organization and training 
and musketry courses were begun. 

The routine was abruptly broken into on December 26th by the receipt 
of orders to mobilize the battalion on the “ frontier operations ”’ scale. 
All were immediately busy with the necessary medical inspections and the 
work of equipping and completing clothing and stores to operations scale. 
The officers’ and sergeants’ messes were packed up and the Battalion 
Institute was prepared for closing. The usual state of mobilization dis- 
comfort was thus quickly arrived at, conditions that continued on from 
week to week, until it gradually became apparent that no actual or immediate 
move had been designed or wasin prospect. The orders, it at length trans- 
pired, had only been intended by the authorities as a more or less precaution- 
ary measure. A complete state of mobilization, it then came out, had not 
really been required. Of this, however, in the orders received by the bat- 
talion there was no indication, with the result that, through the want 
of clearness and precision on the part of the authorities, the men were 
subjected to a great amount of hardship. 

Training of all kinds on an intensive scale was then put in hand and a 
constant succession of inspections set in, which lasted until the hot weather 
began. Two companies were now sent to hill stations, A Company to 
Jutogh, near Simla, and C Company to Solon, about half-way up the road 
from Kalka (the broad-gauge rail-head) to Simla, and a few miles from 
Dagshai, where the battalion had been quartered in 1908-10. 

A large draft arrived at Jullundur in May, but, for some unknown 
reason, possibly in consequence of the precarious internal situation m 
India at the time, permission to distribute them to the companies to which 
they had been posted was refused. Instead, the newcomers were kept 
assembled on the hot plains—a regrettable decision, and especially so mm 
the case of young and recently arrived soldiers. At the time also few 
fully experienced Non-Commissioned Officers were available, and those 
that were available were constantly required to be away on classes of 
instruction and other duties. It was in these circumstances that, on 
Monday June 28th 1920, after two of the hottest days that year, the 
following occurred. Some of the last draft, just mentioned, mutinously 
refused to parade and several others joined them. They were influenced, 
as they declared, by political news from Home contained in letters which 
had arrived the day before. The numbers of the disaffected were such 
that they controlled the situation, and they were deaf to reason or argu- 
ment, declaring that their action was intended as a political gesture of 
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protest.* Emissaries of the mutineers also went to Solon and to Jutogh 
with the object of inciting the men there to mutiny. At Solon they had 
a very temporary minor success; at Jutogh they had none at all. Other 
British troops, as soon as they could be assembled, were brought into the 
station, whereupon the barracks were occupied and the mutineers gave 
up their arms. The possession of these, it should in justice be said, they 
had not misused. The whole battalion was after that assembled at Solon, 
with the exception of A Company, which still remained at Jutogh, and the 
more obstinate of the mutineers, who were sent to Umballa and kept there. 
The battalion, after a short period at Solon, was again moved to Jullundur 
and the trial of the ringleaders was held at Dagshai. 

The Rangers were moved to Rawal Pindi on October roth 1920 and took 
over duty there as the “regular garrison ”’ regiment, occupying the Per- 
manent Barracks, with no detachments. Reorganization had been satis- 
factorily completed and the men were again in excellent order. The 
‘“‘summer madness’ was over and moral had been completely restored. 
In testimony to this, the battalion, after inspection in October by Major- 
General Sir G. de C. Barrow, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Commanding the Pesha- 
war District, was told by the General that he had known them of old 
(he formerly served for a time with the Rangers) and that he considered 
they were now “as good as ever they were.” The Senior Staff Officer 
of the Division further described the bearing of the Rangers on parade 
as ‘‘ Splendid.”’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Deacon, D.S.O., was succeeded in the command of the 
Ist Battalion early in November 1920 by Lieut.-Colonel W. N. S. Alex- 
ander, D.S.O. Colonel Deacon handed over charge temporarily to Major 
Truell, as Colonel Alexander was absent on sick leave. 

The year I92I was passed without special incident at Rawal Pindi. 
Two companies were, in the normal course, detached to the hills at Murree 
at the opening of the hot weather in April. They changed over with the 
two companies at Rawal Pindi at the end of three months and returned 
to Head-quarters at that station. 

The first intelligence of the impending disbandment of The Connaught 
Rangers reached the Ist Battalion early in 1922. The news was received 
in India by cable from London in the third week of February. The 
battalion was at Margalla Camp, 16 miles from Rawal Pindi, at the time, 
engaged on special exercises and company training. 

In compliance with the recommendations of the Geddes Committee 


* On this evening (June 28th), when it became possible to separate the loyal men from 
those who had mutinied, it was found that they numbered exactly 88—the old regimental 
number, a strange and affecting coincidence. 
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on National Expenditure, made public on February roth, the Government, 
it was stated, had decided to reduce the Army by 33,000 men, involving 
the disbandment of 24 battalions of Infantry, 47 batteries of Artillery, and 
5 regiments of Cavalry. That general announcement was made first, without 
specifying the units that would be involved. Six days later the names 
of the doomed corps were made known. Six of the eight Irish regiments 
of the Army, it was announced in Parliament by the Secretary of State 
for War on February 16th, were to be among the Infantry to be disbanded, 
the regiments being those from Southern and Western Ireland. Among 
the six who were then first publicly named were The Connaught Rangers. 

The official War Office notification as to the regiments to be disbanded 
was published in Army Order No. 78 of 1922, dated March 11th, and was 
in the following terms : 


‘“‘ORDER FOR DISBANDMENT. A.QO. 78/1922. March 11th 1922. 


Reduction of Establishment. 

His Majesty the King has approved with great regret the dis- 
bandment, as soon as the exigencies of the Service permit, of the 
following corps and battalions of infantry of the line: 

The Royal Irish Regiment. 

The Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

The Connaught Rangers. 

The Prince of Wales’s Leinster Regiment (Royal Canadians). 

The Royal Munster Fusiliers. 

The Royal Dublin Fusiliers.”’ 


The South Irish Horse (a Special Reserve regiment of cavalry), and 
ten English battalions belonging to various regiments, were also named 
in the Army Order, which was modified shortly afterwards by the cancel- 
lation of the order for the disbandment of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. The 
last were to be reconstituted as a single battalion unit, the existing znd 
Battalion being absorbed into the 1st Battalion. 

The Rangers were recalled to Rawal Pindi and returned to the station 
during the last fortnight of February. Preliminaries in view of the dis- 
bandment were taken in hand as soon as possible; preparations, bat- 
talion drills, ceremonial details, etc., in connection with the forthcoming 
review of the garrison on the occasion of the visit to Rawal Pindi of the 
Prince of Wales, having first to be seen to. The review took place on March 
roth, troops on the parade comprising, in addition to the Ist Battalion 
The Connaught Rangers, the 1st Battalion Cameron Highlanders, the 
2nd Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment, and the 27th Punjabis. His 
Royal Highness, in his address to the troops, made special reference to 
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the reputation gained in the Great War by the Lahore Division, ‘“‘ The 
Fighting Division of the Fighting Province,” to quote the Prince’s own 
words, of which the Rangers and 27th Punjabis were the representatives 
in Rawal Pindi garrison. The Rangers also provided a Guard of Honour 
on the residence occupied by the Prince of Wales during his stay at Rawal 
Pindi. 

The drafting arrangements for the transfer and disposal of the officers 
and men were taken in hand immediately after the Prince’s visit. The 
Officers (as with all the disbanded battalions) were, in the case of those 
desirous of continuing in the Service, permitted to submit applications 
for transfer, naming five regiments in order of preference; while those 
who elected to retire took the necessary steps under conditions as to com- 
pensation, etc., subsequently promulgated in Army Order No. 179 (May 
Ith 1922). Other Ranks, serving on normal engagements, were given 
the option of transfer to another unit, according to preference and circum- 
stances, or of accepting or premature discharge to the Army Reserve. A 
considerable number of men of the Rangers, it is an interesting detail, 
volunteered for the Manchester Regiment, considering the Manchesters, 
so they said, as their own special comrades in virtue of the Rangers and 
Manchesters having served in the same division throughout the war, 
in France and Flanders, Mesopotamia and Palestine, besides having 
been in company, during the period 1914-18, on board the same transport 
on each occasion when moving from one war area to another. Men serv- 
ing on other than normal engagements were provided for, according to 
duration of Colour service, under special arrangements for discharge and 
pension, as notified in Army Order No. 179 above referred to. 

This letter, from Major-General Sir Herbert C. C. Uniacke, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., commanding the Rawal Pindi District, addressed personally to 
Lieut.-Colonel Alexander, is given here as striking testimony to the state 
of traditional high efficiency to which the Rangers had attained when 
the blow of disbandment suddenly and without warning fell on the regi- 
ment : 


“‘T have to-day filled in my remarks on what will presumably be 
the last inspection report on the battalion under your command. 

“‘T feel, however, that as the regiment, after an unbroken period 
of service of 129 years in all parts of the world, is now on the eve of 
disbandment, something more is required than a few bald statements 
in an official form. 

“* You recently for a brief period fell on troublous times, but have 
won through with every credit to yourselves, and the Battalion stands 
now a well-disciplined, well-trained body of men that anyone should 
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be proud to command. This state of efficiency could not have been 
attained unless the Officers, N.C.O.’s and men had given the most 
loyal support to the Commanding Officer, and I consider the way in 
which all ranks have played the game during the past twelve months 
is beyond all praise. 

‘‘ Now, when the Battalion is about to be struck off the muster 
roll of the British Army, you may pass away as a body of fighting 
men, fit for service anywhere, with your heads held high, confident 
that you have upheld the old reputation of the Rangers. 

‘“‘T have known the Battalion, off and on, for the last 34 years, 
and have always had a tender spot in my heart for it, and things being 
as they are, I am proud to be the last General Officer under whose 
command it will have served. 

“If ever I was in a tight place, with things looking pretty black, 
there is no battalion in the British, or any other Army, that I would 
rather have at my beck and call than the old 88th Connaught Rangers. 

‘“‘T wish you and all ranks the very best of good luck now and in 
the future, and if there is anything, now at the eleventh hour, that I 
can do to help the Battalion, I shall be only too happy to do it.” 


The Rangers, their ranks already thinned by the drafts of men trans- 
ferred to other units in India, left Rawal Pindi on April 4th, being played 
from barracks to the railway station by the pipes of the Cameron High- 
landers. They took passage to England, with Shorncliffe as their desti- 
nation for the disbandment, in the same transport with another compatriot 
corps, destined to share their fate, the 2nd Battalion The Royal Irish. 

Exceptionally impressive and appealing were the scenes both at Shorn- 
cliffe and Dover, on June II 1922, when the Colours of the 1st and 2nd 
Battalions entrained for London em route to Windsor, to be received in 
St. George’s Hall by His Majesty the King in person for laying up in Windsor 
Castle. The notification of His Majesty’s gracious and much appreciated 
intention had been made on May 30th, when also the hour and date of the 
ceremony was announced—1I.30 a.m. on June 12th. 

At Shorncliffe, the 1st Battalion Royal Irish Fusiliers, under Lieut.- 
Colonel H. C. Wortham, C.M.G., D.S.O., paid a touching tribute of regard 
and respect to their comrades of the old 88th. The rst Battalion Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, it should be recalled, had, as the 87th, been linked with the 
Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers, as the 88th, from 1873 (see p. 216) 
to the introduction of the Territorial system in 1881. The 1st Battalion 
Royal Irish Fusiliers furnished a Guard of Honour one hundred strong, 
with the Band and Drums, and escorted the Colours of the Rangers from 
barracks to the railway station. The Colours were carried by Captains 
F. D. Foott and W. O’Brien, M.C., with, as escort, Sergeants Wallace, 
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Malone, and Scott. Lieut.-Colonel W. N. S. Alexander, D.S.O., Com- 
manding the Ist Battalion, accompanied the Colour Party. 

At the railway station two Guards of Honour, from respectively the 
1st Battalion East Yorkshire Regiment and the Ist Battalion Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, were mounted. These Guards of Honour, each comprising one 
Officer and fifty Other Ranks, with the Regimental Colour, were drawn 
up outside the station and received the Colours of the Rangers on arrival 
with a Royal Salute. The two Guards of Honour then, passing inside, 
formed up on the platform and again gave a Royal Salute to the Colours 
of the Rangers as they took up position to await the arrival of the train 
from Dover bringing the Colour Party of the 2nd Battalion. They were 
also present at Shorncliffe railway station to render honour to the Colours 
of the Rangers, Colonel-Commandant W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., D.S.O., Com- 
manding the roth Infantry Brigade, and his Staff, together with the Mayor 
of Folkestone, attended by the members of the Town Council, all wearing 
civic regalia and robes of office. 

At Dover, a little earlier on that morning, the departure of the Colours 
of the 2nd Battalion had been similarly honoured. 

The following was the Special Order issued by Colonel Commandant 
A. H. Marindin, C.B., D.S.O., Commanding the 12th Infantry Brigade : 


** DEPARTURE OF THE COLOURS, 2ND BATTALION THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

| “xr. His Majesty the King, having graciously signified his intention 
of taking into his own custody the Colours of The Connaught Rangers, 
Lieut.-Colonel H. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G., and a small escort will 
proceed to London with the Colours on Sunday, 11th June, by the 
09.52 train, and will hand the Colours over to His Majesty at Windsor 
at 11.30 hours on 12th June. 

“2. To do honour to the passing of the Colours of this historic 
regiment, all available Troops of the Garrison, with the addition of 
detachments from the Duke of York’s Royal Military School, Dover 
College O.T.C., Garrison Boy Scouts and Girl Guides, will turn out to 
line the streets leading to the Pnory Station, under arrangements as 
detailed overleaf. The Mayor and Corporation have signified their 
intention of being present at the station.” 


The representatives of the 2nd Battalion proceeding to Windsor were: 
Lieut.-Colonel H. F. N. Jourdain, C.M.G., Commanding the Battalion; 
Lieutenants G. B. Champion and C, G. Gaden, M.C., bearing the Colours ; 
and, as escort, Sergeant-Major Moraghan, M.C., Bandmaster Landrock, 
and Acting Sergeant-Major Finucane, D.C.M. 

On arrival at the station, the Colours were received by the Colonel- 
Commandant and Staff, and by the Mayor and Corporation of Dover. 
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Many residents of the town and representatives of the 2nd Battalion Royal 
Irish Fusiliers were also present. 

The Colours were then trooped, being carried slowly up and down the 
front and rear ranks of the Guard of Honour, to the strains of the Regimental 
March. Having again taken up their position in the centre of the Guard, 
the Colours were dipped for the last time before their departure, while the 
National Anthem was played. The Colour Party then marched to the plat- 
form and entrained. As the train moved slowly away, the band of the Bat- 
talion played “ Auld Lang Syne,” and the Guard of Honour presented arms. 

On the arrival of the train from Dover the Colour Party of the Ist 
Battalion took their places and joined the Colour Party of the 2nd Bat- 
talion in a specially reserved saloon carriage. The Commanding Officers 
of the two battalions accompanied them. As the train moved off, the 
Guards of Honour finally presented arms to the Rangers’ Colours, and the 
band of the Royal Insh Fusiliers played ‘ Auld Land Syne.” * 

The Colours of both battalions on arrival in London were taken to 
Wellington Barracks, where they were left in charge of the rst Battalion 
Scots Guards until the following morning, June 12th. They were then 
escorted to Paddington Station and conveyed, with those of the other 
Irish Regiments about to be disbanded, to Windsor. 

At Windsor railway station a Guard of Honour of the 3rd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards, a hundred strong, with the Band, met the Colour Parties 
of the Irish regiments. Present also to show attention to them were a 
number of distinguished officers, including Major-General G. D. Jeffreys, 
Commanding the London District, and Lord Henry Seymour, commanding 
the 3rd Grenadier Guards, and several Court officials, among these last 
being Sir Douglas Dawson (State Chamberlain to His Majesty) and Colonel 
the Hon. George Crichton (Controller in the Lord Chamberlain’s Depart- 
ment). The Colours were uncased in the Royal waiting-room, after which 
the march to the Castle began, the Guard of Honour presenting arms as 
the Colour Parties left the waiting-room and formed up in the station yard. 

The column of Colour Parties wended its way to the music of the regi- 
mental marches of the Irish regiments, played in turn by the Guards’ 
Band through the streets of Windsor to the Castle, at the gateway of which 
the procession was received by the Marquess of Cambridge, the Governor 
and Constable. The music, with pathetic appositeness, abruptly changed 
tune to “ Auld Lang Syne” at the Grand Entrance to St. George’s Hall 
from the Quadrangle as the Colour Parties turned to pass inside. 


* “‘ So passed,” says the regimental journal of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, Faugh-a-Ballagh 
(July 1922, p. 4), ‘ the outward and visible emblems which typified the spirit of a valiant 
and famous regiment, leaving behind the dead body to be broken asunder. The spirit lives 
and its emblems rest in Windsor Castle, awaiting the day when that fine corps, The Connaught 
Rangers, will rise again to serve the Crown of the British Empire.” 
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The order of procession up the hill to the Castle was as follows: 


Band, 3rd Bn. The Grenadier Guards. 
Detachment (Guard), 3rd Bn. The Grenadier Guards. 
Colour Parties, The Royal Irish Regiment. 
Colour Parties, The Connaught Rangers. 
_ Detachment, The South Irish Horse. 
Colour Parties, The Leinster Regiment. 
Colour Parties, The Royal Munster Fusiliers. 
Colour Parties, The Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 
Detachment (Guard), 3rd Bn. The Grenadier Guards. 


The Colour Parties took post in St. George’s Hall in single rank, regi- 
ment by regiment in the same order as they had been in the procession. 
The Royal Irish were on the right, and the Rangers next to them. The 
whole length of the spacious Hall, along the walls of which hang the Banners 
of the Knights of the Garter, was occupied by the Colour Parties of the 
Irish regiments, each group with its Colours held high. 

His Majesty, in the Service dress of a Field-Marshal, entered the Hall 
by the East doorway immediately after half-past eleven. The King was 
accompanied by H.M. The Queen, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught (like 
the King in Service uniform), H.R.H. The Princess Mary, Viscountess 
Lascelles, and Viscount Lascelles, The Earl of Athlone, and Princess Alice, 
Countess of Athlone, the Marquess and Marchioness of Cambridge and 
Lady Mary Cambridge. 

As their Majesties reached the centre of the Hall they were received 
with a Royal Salute, the band in the Quadrangle playing the National 
Anthem. The Colours of The Connaught Rangers, in unison with those 
of the other Irish Regiments, were at the same moment lowered to the 
Sovereign—for the last time. The King, with the Duke of Connaught, 
then inspected the Colour Parties, saluting each Colour as he passed down 
the long line. 

His Majesty then returned to the saluting point and delivered the 
following address to the Colour Parties. Speaking with very evident 
emotion, the King said: 


“We are here to-day in circumstances which cannot fail to strike 
a note of sadness in our hearts. No Regiment parts with its Colours 
without feelings of sorrow. A knight in days gone by bore on his 
shield his coat of arms—tokens of valour and worth. Only to death 
did he surrender them. Your Colours are the record of valorous deeds 
in war and of the glorious traditions thereby created. You are called 
upon to part with them to-day for reasons beyond your control and 

PP 
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resistance. By you and your predecessors these Colours have been 
‘revered and guarded as a sacred trust, which trust you now confide 
in me, as your King. I am proud to accept this trust, but I fully 
realize with what grief you relinquish these dearly prized emblems, 
and I pledge my word that within these ancient and historic walls 
your Colours will be treasured, honoured and protected as hallowed 
Memorials of the glorious deeds of brave and loyal Regiments.” 


Then came the ceremonial presentation. Each Colour Party advanced 
and the standard-bearer, on bended knee, handed the Colour to His Majesty, 
who, after taking it, passed each Colour in turn to an Equerry to be placed 
in line, ranged against a specially constructed rail. 

The King then handed to each Commanding Officer his Farewell Mes- 
sage, recalling briefly the great deeds of the past of each regiment, and 
expressing in touching words the Sovereign’s grateful appreciation of the 
services each corps had rendered. The message to the Rangers ran as 
follows : 


‘‘To the Officers, Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Men of The Connaught Rangers : 

It is with feelings of no ordinary sorrow that I address you for the 
last time ; for I know that I am taking leave not merely of a fine regi- 
ment, but of great memories and great traditions which have hitherto 
been kept alive and embodied in you. 

‘‘T mourn indeed the loss of a Regiment which was prominent 
in Picton’s glorious Fighting Division. But your fame is assured by 
the names of Bussaco and Badajoz, even if you had not. earned fresh 
honours in subsequent campaigns and in the great world war. 

“You have your Colours, your trophies and your household gods, 
which are dear to you as honour itself. You have thought fit to 
entrust your Colours to me for custody, and I am very proud to take 
charge of them, to be preserved and held in reverence at Windsor 
as a perpetual record of your notable exploits in the field. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, be very sure that, with or without external monu- 
ment, the fame of your great work can never die. 

‘“‘T thank you for your good service to this country and the Empire, 
and with a full heart I bid you—‘ Farewell!’ 

“‘ (Signed) GEORGE R.I. 

“2th June 1922.” 


After all the detachments had returned to their places, the N.C.O.’s 
and Men grounded arms, the Officers and Warrant Officers returned their 
swords, and one and all filed past the saluting base. The King and 
Queen (who was standing on His Majesty’s right, with the Duke of Con- 
naught on the King’s left) shook hands cordially, and with every expression 


Barratt, Photographer. 
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of true sympathy, with each Officer and man in turn. Swords were then 
drawn and arms taken up and a final Royal Salute was given as their 
Majesties and the Royal party left the Hall. 

The Colour Parties were then shown round the Castle and entertained 
to luncheon. 

The Colours of the 1st Battalion, presented by H.R.H. The Duchess 
of Connaught at Meerut in February 1885 (see p. 237) and retired in Decein- 
ber r9rr on the presentation of new Colours by H.M. The King-Emperor 
at Delhi (see pp. 418-20), were laid up in St. Patrick’s Church, Soho Square, 
the oldest Irish Church in London, on September 7th 1922. In addition, 
one Stand of Colours of the 3rd Battalion (Galway Militia), one Stand of 
the Colours of the 4th Battalion (Roscommon Militia), and the King’s 
Colour of the 6th (Service) Battalion, The Connaught Rangers, were de- 
posited in the Church at the same time. The Colours were received by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Keatinge, C.M.G., C.B.E., Principal Roman Catholic 
Chaplain to the Forces, with whom were attendant priests. The Bishop, 
attired in his vestments, and with the medals for several campaigns on 
his breast, blessed the Colours and made a short and stirring address. 
In the course of it he spoke of his long-standing friendship with different 
battalions of the Rangers, on service in South Africa, in the Great War, 
and at Malta in times of peace, and his admiration for the sterling qualities 
that the officers and men of the Regiment at all times displayed. 

At the close of the address the Colours were borne by Lieut.-Colonel 
Jourdain, C.M.G., one by one to their appointed resting place, after which, 
at the request of Lady McDonnell of Swinford, Colonel Jourdain deposited 
a large wreath of bay and laurel at the foot of the Statue of St. Patrick 
in memory of all fallen Rangers. 

With the mournful ceremony at Windsor, and the dispersal to different 
Regiments, to the Reserve, and to Retired Pay and Pension, of the Officers, 
Warrant Officers, N.C.O.’s and Men, the disbandment became an accom- 
plished fact, a grim reality, just seven weeks after the scene in St. George’s 
Chapel. On July 31st 1922 The Connaught Rangers, with the other Irish 
Regiments, officially ceased to exist. 

Farewell, “‘ gallant 88th,” since 1881 the 1st Battalion of The Connaught 
Rangers! More fortunate than many other corps you kept, throughout 
the 129 years that you held your place among the Regiments of the British 
Army, your original name “ The Connaught Rangers.”” And, for just 88 
years of that time, you also proudly bore the numbers “ 88.” But full 
of bygone and glorious memories are, and will ever be, the numbers “ 88,” 
the sound of which has echoed in peace and war at home and abroad for 
nearly 129 years. 
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I MARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1902 
II CASUALTIES IN THE GREAT WAR 


III BatrLte Honours oF THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918 


(Where not otherwise stated the whole Battalion is always intended.) 


DATE. MARCH. MILES. 
1899. 
7th Dec Estcourt to Frere . . ‘ : ; 7 
13th _,, Frere to Chieveley Camp ‘ ; ‘ 5 
17th 90 Chieveley to Frere e e 5 
18th _,, 
to 9th Jan. 1900} No move. 
1900. 
1oth Jan. | Frere to Pretorius Farm 10 
1r1th-1r4th __,, No move. 
15th _,, Pretorius Farm to Springfield. 9 
16th _,, Springfield to Trickhardt’s Drift 7 
17th ,, Trickhardt’s Drift to Spion Kop 24 
18th _,, No move. 
roth _,, Spion Kop to Venters Spruit ‘ ‘ 5 
20th ,, Venters Spruit to near Three Tree Hill . 4 
21st-22nd ,, No move. 
23rd_s,, No move except E & F Companies ; , 2 
24th ,, From near Picquet Hill to Three Tree Hill I 
25th ,, No move except E & F Companies ‘ 2 
26th _,, No move till 11.30 p.m., from Three Tree Hill 3 
27th ,, From Trickhardt’s Drift to Trickhardt’s Farm 3 
28th No move. 
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DATE MARCH. | MILEs. 
29th Jan. | From Trickhardt’s Farm to Spearman’s Camp ° It 
joth _,, 

to 3rd Feb. | No move. 
4th ,, Moved from Spearman’s Camp to near Potgieter’s Drift 
by a circuitous route. 5 
5th ,, Moved from near Potgieter’s ‘Drift to Tugela . I 
6th ,, Moved from Zwart Kop to Munger’s Farm and Vaal 
Krantz ; 23 
7th ,, Moved from Munger’ s Farm and Vaal Krantz to ‘Zwart 
Kop . ; ‘ 2% 
8th _,, Moved from Zwart Kop to Springfield Camp ‘ 7 94 
oth ,, No move—at Springfield. 
10th _,, Moved from Springfield to Pretorius Farm . ° 9 
11th ,, Pretorius Farm to Chieveley Camp. ° . ° 12 
12th-13th ,, No move. 
14th ,, Camp Chieveley to Gun Hill . ‘ ; ‘ : 3 
15th-2oth _,, No move. 
21st ,, Marched from Gun Hill to Colenso, thence to Fort 
Wylie ; : ‘ , ‘ ‘ Fe 53 
22nd ,, No move. 
23rd_is,, Fort Wylie to Hart’s (Terrace) Hill ; ‘ 4t 
24th ,, No move. Retirement to railway line only. 
25th _,, No move. Local truce. 
26th ,, 
to 2nd Mar No move. 
3rd_s,, Marched to Pieter’s Station . : 5 33 
4th ,, Marched to Camp 3 miles north of Ladysmith ‘ 13 
sth-r1th _e,, No move. 
12th _,, Camp moved 2 miles further north ‘ : ; 2 
13th-22nd ,, No move. 
23rd 4, Moved from Camp to Modder Spruit. ‘ 4 9 
24th ,, Moved from Modder Spruit to Elandslaagte . ; 6 
25th ,, 
to 3rd April | No move. 
4th ,, Moved from Elandslaagte to Modder Spruit . ; 6 
5th-oth _,, No move. 
roth _,, Battalion entrained at Modder Spruit for Durban. 
11th ,, Embarked in s.s. Cephalonta at Durban. 
12th ,, Arrived at East London roadstead. 
13th ,, Disembarked at East London. 
14th ,, Battalion left East London for Albert Junction. 
15th _ ,, Part of Battalion arrived at Albert Junction. 
16th ,, Remainder arrived. D Company marched to Storm- 
berg Spruit Bridge. : ; ° ° : 8 


June 
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MARCH. 


Left Albert Junction for Kimberley . , 

In train. 

Arrived Kimberley by rail and proceeded to Dronfield 
by rail. 

No move. . 

3 Companies marched from Dronfield to Angel Farm 
(B, C & D), and thence to Riverton Road Station 

A, F, & E marched from Riverton Road and arrived 
at Content about 9.30 a.m. on the 3rd May ; 

B, C, D, & H marched to Warrenton lotet oan aan 
by train) . ‘ . ° : 

No move. 

No move. 

Warrenton to Koch’s Pont and return . 

Bivouac Warrenton to Fourteen Streams 

No move. 

No move—Railway fatigue. 

No move—Railway fatigue. 

B, C, D, & F Companies crossed to south side 

No move. 

No move—Railway fatigue. 

No move. 


& EF Companies marched to Fourteen Streams . 
& F Companies to Phokwani : : 
& F Companies Phokwani to Taungs . 

C, D, & G Companies reached Taungs. B & F 
Companies no move. 

& F Taungs to Dryharts ‘ 

& E by train to Vryburg on 24th. 

& F Companies Dryharts to Brussels Siding 
Brussels Siding to Vryburg B & F Companies . 

4 E Vryburg to Brussels Siding this day. 
A, C, D, & G Companies arrived at Vryburg, having 
marched 85 miles from Fourteen Streams. 

No move. 

Battalion marched from Vryburg to Devondale Siding 
Devondale Siding to Doornbult Siding 

Doornbult to Maribogo Pan ‘ 
Maribogo Pan to Geysdorp 

Geysdorp to Barber’s Pan 

Barber’s Pan to Verdeint 

Verdeint to Biestjes Vallei : ‘ ; ‘ 
Biestjes Vallei to Kalkspruit . , ° : ° 
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19th 
2oth-21st 
22nd 
23rd 
24th 
25th 
26th 
27th 
28th 


29th 
30th 


1st-5th July 
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Kalkspruit to Lichtenberg ‘ 2 : : 
No move. 


Lichtenburg to Wolverfontein : ; ; 
Wolverfontein to Putfontein : : 
Putfontein to Kopjesfontein . ‘ : ; 
Kopjesfontein to Kraalfontein ; . ‘ 
Kraalfontein to Frederikstad . ; ; : 
No move. 


Frederikstad to Welverdiend . , : ‘ 

Welverdiend to Bank Station : ‘ 5 

Bank to Randfontein Station 4 ; ‘ 

Randfontein to Krugersdorp . : ‘ : 

No move. 

Krugersdorp to Florida ‘ . 

Florida through Johannesburg to camp beyond : 

Johannesburg to Riet Spruit . . : 

Riet Spruit, near Germiston, to Zuurfontein ; ‘ 

Zuurfontein to Irene ; ‘ , ; m a 

Irene to Rietfontein . , 

Rietfontein to Zwavelpoort Ridge 2 and then back to 
Rietfontein - ‘ ‘ ‘ . 

No move. 

Moved camp half a mile : ; ; ‘ 2 

No move. 

Rietfontein to Rietfontein near Witpoort ‘ 

Bivouac Rietfontein to reconnaissance and return to 


bivouac. ‘ 3 : : : 
Reconnaissance to § same position ‘ ‘ . 
Reconnaissance to same position . ; . ° 


Reconnaissance to same position . : 
Advance to Witpoort and Retirement to bivouac ; 
Rietfontein to Pretoria . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Bivouac Pretoria to Wonderboom : : ; : 
No move. 

Wonderboom Camp to Kameel Drift. fu 3 de 
No move. 

Kameel Drift to near Kameelfontein 
Kameelfontein to Kameel Spruit. : 
Kameel Spruit to Pretorius Farm . 
Pretorius Farm to Doornkraal " 
Doornkraal to Rustfontein . 

No move. 

Rustfontein to Bronkhorst Spruit Station , , 
Bronkhorst Spruit to Balmoral, by Northern road . 
No move. 
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Balmoral to Bronkhorst Spruit by the crag are road 
Bronkhorst Spruit to Kaalfontein . ‘ “ 
Kaalfontein to Pienaarspoort . ‘ : ; ‘ 


No move. 

D, E, & H Companies marched to Eerste Fabrieken . 

B Company to Elands River : ‘ ‘ 

D, E, & H Companies returned to Pienaarspoort 

D Company moved to ‘‘ Connaught Hill” and joined 
C Company 

E&H Companies to "© Fasilier Hin” "and joined 
A & G Companies, which had proceeded there on 
15th August. F Company to Sand Fort. 


No move. 

D Company moved to “ Fusilier Hill.” A Company 
moved to “‘ Connaught Hill”’ in relief er 

G Company to “‘ Connaught Hill.”’ C Company to 
“ Fusilier Hill ”’ . ‘ ° ° ; : , 

No move. 

E Company to Elands River Station to relieve B 
Company, which returned to Pienaarspoort . : 

No move. 

F Company to Elands River. H Company to Van der 
Merwe. $ D Company to Sand Fort . ; 


No move. 

Headquarters A, B, C, D, & G Companies marched 
to Eerste Fabrieken and entrained for Pretoria . 

A, B, C, D, & G Companies entrained at Pretoria and 
proceeded to Irene and Elandsfontein. E, F, & H 
entrained at Elands River and Van der Merwe for 
Irene and Elandsfontein. 

Left Elandsfontein. 

Arrived Bloemfontein at 4.10 a.m. and proceeded on 
by train for Aliwal North, which was reached by 
first train at 11.50 a.m. | 

A, B, D, & G Companies marched from Aliwal North 
to near Groenfontein . i . ‘ r 

Groenfontein to Kalkfontein . ;. 

C, E, F, & H marched from Aliwal ‘to Strangers’ R 
and back. 

Kalkfontein to Klaarwater Drift . ‘ 

C, E, F, & H marched from Aliwal to Strangers’ Rest. 

No move. 
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DATE MARCH. Migs. 
11th Dec. | C, E, F, & H to Beest Kraal : : ; ; 3 
12th. ,, No move. 
13th _,, A, B, D, & G Klaarwater to near Dewener Spruit II 

H & F to Stoltz Nek (3 miles). 
r4th ,, A, B, D, & G Dewener Spruit to Damer’s Nek 5 
r5th ,, A, B, D, & G Damer’s Nek to Rouxville via Zastron. 17 
C, E, F, & H marched to Aliwal North and en- 
trained there for Burghersdorp. 
16th _ie,, A, B, D, & G near Rouxville to Beest Kraal ‘“ 13 
17th. ,, A, B, D, & G Beest Kraal to Aliwal . 10 
18th _ ,, A, B, & G Aliwal North Town to Strangers’ Rest 6 
19th _,, A, B, D, & G Strangers’ Rest to Aliwal North Town 6 
2oth-26th _,, No move. 
27th ,, A & D Companies Aliwal to Kraai Bridge. 8 
28th ,, A & D Companies Kraai Bridge to Theefontein and 
reconnaissance . 16 
29th ,, A & D Companies Theefontein to Driefontein 6 
4 A & D Companies Driefontein to near Theefontein 
(De Wet’s Farm) : , ; d : 6} 
goth ,, De Wet’s Farm to Kraai Bridge é 14 
31st ,, 4 A & D Companies Kraai Bridge to Aliwal . 8 
I9oI. 
Ist Jan No move. 
2nd ,, C, E, F, & H moved by train from Knapdaar to 
Aliwal. 
3rd __,, 4 A, B, D, & G marched Aliwal to Strangers’ Rest, 
including fetching convoy from Stores. ‘ 6 
4th ,, 4 A, B, D, & G marched from Strangers’ Rest to Roux- 
ville (including protection duties 3 miles) . 16 
5th ,, 4 A, B, D, & G marched from Rouxville to Vischgar q 
C, E, & F marched Aliwal to Strangers’ Rest . ; 6 
6th ,, 4 A, B, D, & G marched from Vischgar to Smithfield 15 
C, E, & F marched Strangers’ Rest to Stoltz Kraal . 6 
7th ,, C, E, & F marched Stoltz Kraal to Rouxville (on 
flank guard) e 7 
8th ,, F Company Rouxville to Stoltz Kraal 6 miles) 6 
C & E to Beest Kraal (9 miles) . 9 
3 A, B, D, & G marched from Smithfield to Rouxville 22 
oth ry) No move. 
1oth ,, 4 A, B, D, & G marched Rouxville to near Vaalbank 94 
11th _ ,, A, B, D, & G marched Vaalbank to Aliwal . 93 
12th ,, A, D, & H marched Aliwal to Strangers’ Rest : 6 
13th _ ,, A, D, & H marched Strangers’ Rest to Rouxville . 13 
14th-19th _e,, No move. 
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DATE. | MARCH. MILEs. 
2oth Jan. {| A & D Companies marched Rouxville to Vaalbank. o+ 
21st ,, A & D Companies marched Vaalbank to Aliwal . oF F 

E Company Beest Kraal to Aliwal with A & D. 
22nd ,, No move . 
23rd_i,, A, G, & E Companies marched Aliwal to Rouxville 19 
24th-30th _,, No move 
31st ,, A, E, G, & H Companies marched Rouxville to 
Vaalbank : o+ 
1st Feb. A,C, E, F, G, & H marched Vaalbank to Aliwal 94 
2nd ,, D Company marched to south of Aliwal 2 
grd—4th ,, No move. 
5th-6th ,, E & F Companies marched from Aliwal to Driefontein . 283 
7th-15th ,, No move. 
16th _,, B Company proceeded to Sonnebloem Drift. . 8 
H Company moved to south side of Aliwal. $4 G 
Company moved to a drift near Kaffir location. 
17th-18th _,, No move. 
roth _,, E Company proceeded from Driefontein to Aliwal . 284 
2oth-24th _ ,, No move. 
25th ,, A & C Companies moved out towards Beest Kraal 64 
26th ,, A & C Companies reached Aliwal ‘ 64 
27th-28th _,, No move. 
1st Mar. | H Company moved to north of Aliwal to rejoin 
Headquarters. 2 
2nd ,, A, E, G, & H Companies marched ‘0 miles east of 
Aliwal to clear farms, returning same day . 20 
3rd-—6th _ ,, No move. 
7th ,, A Company moved from north to south of Aliwal . 2 
D Company moved from south to north of Aliwal 2 
8th _ ,, No move. 
oth ,, B Company from Sonnebloem to Aliwal . ; 8 
F Company from Driefontein to Aliwal . 284 
1oth ,, C & D marched to near Strangers’ ‘Rest, with Maj. 
Gen. Bruce Hamilton 54 
11th ,, C & D to Rouxville 13% 
12th ,, C & D to Majuba Farm : 8 
13th ,, D to Tarran—C Company was delayed w with rear of 
column 16 
14th _ ,, + B moved to Nauwpoort by train. 
E, G, & H marched Aliwal to Albert Junction 29 
D Tarran to Workshop. C one also marched 
to Workshop... 16 
15th _,, C & D marched to Wepener. ; e 13 
16th ,, C & D marched to Jammersberg Drift . 4 
17th oe C & D marched to Wilgedraai ° ° 13 
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DATE. MARCH MILEs. 
18th Mar. | C & D marched to Grasvallei 12 
1oth ,, C & D marched to Zwartlaagte 83 
2oth ,, No move. 
21st ,, C & D marched to Grasvallei : 83 
22nd ,, A, B, & F moved by train to Myburg. D Company 

marched to Don Don Drift : 8 
23rd_,, No move. 
24th ,, D marched from Don Don Drift to camp of convoy 
(12), and then with C to Bokpoort (8) . ; 20 
25th ,, C & D marched 3 miles beyond Leeuw River . ; 3 
26th _,, C & D marched to Nottingham ‘ 13 
H & $ E moved by rail to Stormberg Junction. A 
& F moved from Myburg to Albert cna 
27th ,, C & D marched to Dewetsdorp 12 
28th ,, No move. 
29th _,, C & D marched to Oorlogspoort 12 
3joth_,, C & D marched to Masars Hoek 9% 
3ist ,, D marched to Bethanie, C to Edenburg 15 
1st April | D marched to Riet River 4 
2nd ,, D marched to Edenburg, C to Springfontein, F 
Company to Bethulie Town ; 64 
grd_,, D entrained at Edenburg for Springfontein, C 
arrived Springfontein ‘ (2 marches) 38 
4th ,, A, +E, & G moved from Albert to Aliwal, B from 
Myburg to Aliwal, and marched to Beest Kraal 9 
sth ,, G Company moved on to Stoltz Kraal . : : 3 
6th ,, No move. 
7th ,, C & D Companies marched from Springfontein to 
Silk Spruit (Cyferfontein) . , . 24 
A, B, & 4 E marched to Stoltz Kraal . 3 
8th ,, C & D Companies marched from Silk ea (Cyfer- 
fontein) to Zuurfontein : . ; 20 
B & } E marched back to Beest Kraal_ 3 
oth ,, C & D Companies marched from Zuurfontein to 
Ganspoort . ‘ 234 
4 E to Stoltz Kraal. This half-company returned 
the same day. 3 
toth _,, C & D Companies marched from Ganspoort to Rose- 
fontein (near Dewetsdorp) . ‘ 124 
11th ,, D Company marched into Dewetsdorp Town : 2 
12th _,, C Company moved into Dewetsdorp Town. 50 men 
of G Company moved out with Major Murray’s 
column : 2 
13th ,, Remainder G Company moved to ‘Beest Kraal with 


Head-quarters . ‘ ‘ ‘. ‘ ‘ 
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DATE MARCH. MILEs. 
14th April | C & D left Dewetsdorp for Camp at Tweefontein 2 
15th ,, C & D marched to Oorlogspoort . ‘ . ‘ 10 
16th ,, C & D marched to Masants Hoek . ‘ ‘ of 
17th ,, C & D marched to Zaarfontein . F : 12 
18th _ ,, C & D marched to Edenburg 10} 
19th _,, No move. 
20th ,, C & D moved to Col. Monro’s camp I 
21st ,, C & D marched to Zaarfontein. 4 G moved from 

Beest Kraal to Aliwal and egy Lieut.-Col. 
Murray’s column 10} 
22nd ,, C & D marched to Masant’s Hoek ? ? 134 
23rd _ ,, C & D marched to Ganspoort : ‘ : 144 
24th ,, C & D marched to Bloemspruit 7 
25th ,, C & D marched to Weltevreden 9 
G arrived Beest Kraal, and was relieved by B, ‘which 
left with Lieut.-Colonel Murray. 
26th ,, C & D marched to Groningen 7 
27th-28th _,, No move. 
29th _ ,, C & D marched to Commissie Bridge , 12 
30th _sé=», D moved to left bank of Caledon River ‘ : # 
1st May | No move. 
2nd ,, No move. 
3rd_is,, C & D moved to Vischgar . . ‘ : ‘ 64 
4th ,, C & D moved to Rouxville 7 
5th ,, C & D marched to Graspoort 8 
6th ,, C & D marched to Gouverneur’s Kloof . 15 
7th ,, No move. 
8th ,, C & D marched to Commissie Bridge 24 
oth _,, No move C & D 
Ioth ,, No move C & D 
11th ,, No move C & D 
12th _,, C & D marched to Rouxville : 13 
13th _,, A Company moved to Beest Kraal from Stoltz Kraal 3 
C & D moved into town of Rouxville I 
14th-2oth _e,, No move 
21st ,, C.& D marched to Groenfontein ‘ 19 
22nd ,, C & D marched to Groningen ; 9 
23rd_,, C & D marched to Haarlem 4 
24th ,, C & D marched to Vaalbankfontein 4 
25th ,, C & D marched to Stofpoort (C Company 3) 10 
26th ,, C & D marched to Kriegers Kraal. ‘ 6 
27th ,, C & D marched to Vlakfontein : ; 6 
28th _,, C & D marched to Klein Vlakfontein. . 4 
z2oth ,, C & D marched to Klein Vischgar ; 7 
30th _,, C & D went out on a reconnaissance. . 6 
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C & D marched to Jagersfontein Road Station. : 

A, E, & G marched to Aliwal North. 

C & D entrained at Jagersfontein Road Station for 
Burghersdorp 

A, E, & G marched nine miles south of Aliwal North 

C & D arrived by train at Burghersdorp ‘ 

F arrived Burghersdorp ny train. A, E, & G 
marched to Myburg . ; ; ‘ 

No move. 

No move. 

A, E, & G marched to Stormberg Spruit : i 

A, E, & G marched to Burghersdorp.. ‘ : 


No move. 

A, C, D, E, & F with Headquarters marched to 
Ongelukskraal ; : 

G ae proceeded to Stormberg Junction . 

A, C, D, E, & F marched to Myburg. ‘ ° 

Patrols sent out all day—no move. 

A, C, D, E, & F marched to Ongelukskraal . ‘ 

A, C, D, E, & F marched to Burghersdorp . 5 

Dismounted men of C were sent to Aliwal to join 
B Company. 

No move. 

H & E Companies arrived at Burghersdorp from 
Stormberg. 

Battalion marched to Watervalfarm : ‘ : 

Battalion marched to Kapokfontein ‘ 

No move. 


Battalion marched to Botevfontein . : ‘ . 

Patrols sent out in all directions—no move. 

No move. 

H & D to Jamestown—F to Vaalbank—E & C to 
Klipfontein . , ‘ ‘ : 

H & D returned to Botevfontein : ‘ 

C, D, E, & F moved to Witkop . : : 

C, D, E, & F moved to Jamestown ‘ 

C, D, E, & F returned to camp near Botevfontein ‘ 

Battalion marched to Vaalbank . : : : 

Battalion marched to Welbedaght . 

230 men went out on reconnaissance towards Kream 
berg. 

B Company joined the Battalion at Welbedaght. 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Vaalbank . ‘ A . 

Battalion marched to Aliwal . * ° ° . 
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Battalion marched to Mooifontein, oe near 
Waterval . ‘ ; 
Battalion marched to Rietfontein ‘ ; ‘ ; 

Battalion marched to Driefontein 

Battalion marched to Little Drizzly Hill and returned 
to Driefontein. : 

Battalion marched to Bosjes ‘Laagte. H Company 
marched with Lovat’s Scouts this day. ; ; 

Battalion marched to Roodewal* . : : : 

Battalion marched to Zuurviakte . P ; ‘ 

Battalion remained at Zuurviakte. 

Battalion remained at Zuurvilakte. D Company went 
out on escort and C & D proceeded to escort con- 
voy from Aliwal to Kalkoen : 

C & D Companies marched to Kipepruit and 
escorted convoy to Kalkoen : 

C & D Companies marched to Zuurviakte ; 

H & A Companies proceeded to Jamestown as escort 
to convoy. F Company went out on a reconnais- 
sance towards Nek. 

F Company went to Nek to meet H& A. H, A, & 
F returned from Jamestown. 

C & D went out towards Rietfontein, and E on a 
reconnaissance . 

C & D recounted towards King’s Crown, Riet- 
fontein ; . . ‘ 

E Company went out on 1 patrol. 

Battalion moved to Rietfontein. ° men left Storm- 
berg for Molteno. . 

30 men of B Company left to meet convoy under and 
Lieut. Lloyd. 

Battalion marched to assistance of convoy, then to 
Rietfontein, and then to Zuurviakte, and convoy 
under Lieut. Jones and 30 men of B reached Zuur- 
viakte ; 

Battalion marched ‘from. camp but was attacked by 
Fouché and returned to camp at Zuurvlakte same 


evening.  'Geg é : . : 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Modderpoort, 2 miles from 
Jamestown : 

Battalion returned to Zuurviakte at 12. 35 a.m. on 
30th : ° 


Battalion marched to Venterfontein near Uitkyk : 
No move. 
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No move. 

Left Venterfontein 1 a.m., arrived mare Stews 
4:15 pm. . 

Battalion marched to Aliwal . : ; ‘ : 

D & B marched to Waterval ‘ 

D marched to Lemoenfontein. B returned to Aliwal. 
20 men F Company to Odendaal Drift . ‘ : 
No move. 

Battalion marched to Sloot Kraal . ‘ ‘ ? 
Battalion marched to Karreeplaat . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Battalion marched to Odendal Drift : ‘ 
Battalion marched to Aliwal North, arriving early on 

11th August ° . : . ‘ ‘ 
No move. 

No move. 

C, E, & F marched to Rietfontein : ‘ 

, E, & F marched to Driefontein : ‘ 
& H marched Boschberg Drift . ; ‘ 

E, & F moved away from Orange River . ‘ 
B moved Lemoenfontein to Driefontein Drift  . 
Oo move. 

B to Roosterfontein. 3} F to Roosterfontein from 
Odendal. 

A & H Companies moved to Lemoenfontein . 
A Company moved to Driefontein Drift . : 
A Company moved to near Herschell border . 


ara 
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No move. 

Battalion ordered to cross Orange River but brought 
back. 

No move. 

Battalion moved to Willemsfontein . ‘ ‘ 

No move. 

E & F moved to Beest Kraal, H to 2 miles east of 
Klipkop . n ; ‘ : . . ‘ 

No move. 

No move. 

+ B moved ‘ein Driefontein to Aliwal and thence to 
Bethulie Bridge, and the whole of B Company held 
blockhouse line from Bethulie to Roosterfontein 
under Capt. Cass ; ‘ : ‘“ 

No move. 

E, F, & H moved to Willemsfontein, while Head-quar- 
ters and H moved on to Salpeterkrans, C moving 
to Kafhr Kop. : F ; ° ° ° 
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Head-quarters and E Company joined C Company 
and encamped near Kaffr Kop at Sandfontein 

No move. 

No move. 

H Company moved to Sandfontein , 

H Company marched to Willemsfontein 

No move. 

Head-quarters, C & E Companies moved to Willems- 
fontein : ; ; 

C & E Companies moved to Klip Kop 7 


No move. 

C & E moved from Klip Kop to Aliwal 

No move. 

C and E Companies left Aliwal and marched 10 miles 


dalstroom . 

Remainder of E marched to Oorlogspoort 

No move. 

Head-quarters, F & H ile aria moved to Aliwal | 
from Willemsfontein . ; 

No move. 

50 men moved from Stormberg to Aliwal and Myburg 
by train. 

No move. 

C & E Companies left their stations on the Orange 
River on the oth and arrived in Aliwal North on 
13th November: in all a 32 miles march ; 

Head-quarters and E, F, & H Companies marched to 
Leeuwenfontein, arriving on 15th Nov. : ‘ 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Zuurvlakte ; 

Battalion moved to Uitkyk . ; ‘ 

Battalion moved to Plaatfontein ‘ 

No move. 

Battalion moved to Roodenek : 

Battalion moved to 3 miles east of “ Siberia ” : 

Battalion marched to near Spitz Kop and returned to 
** Siberia ”’ ; ‘ 

Battalion marched to Rondavel : 

Battalian marched to Dordrecht ‘ 

Battalion marched to near Oorlogspoort . ‘ 

Battalion marched to Jamestown . ; ; 

Battalion marched to Leeuwenfontein . ‘ 

Battaliqn marched to Aliwal North ; ‘ 


Part of E moved to Sand Drift, C Company to a 
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Battalion marched to outspan Servitude, 6 miles from 
Aliwal (sixty men under Captain Raven left in 
Aliwal) - ‘ 

Battalion marched 'to Leeuwenfontein z : : 

Battalion marched to Jamestown . 

Battalion marched to Klipplaat (20 men “to Flaauw 
Kraal) ; : 

Battalion marched to Roodenek 3 ; : ‘ 

Battalion marched to Fransche Hoek . 

Battalion marched to Clifford . 

Battalion marched to B : : : 

Battalion marched to Dordrecht. - “ 

Battalion marched to Brakpan ‘ ; ‘ 

Battalion marched to ‘‘ Siberia’’ . , : 


Battalion marched to Clifford ; ; . 
Battalion marched to Barkly East . ; ; 
No move. 


C & E, with part of F & H, marched with convoy to 
Colonel Scobell’s camp at Hillbury . : . 

C & E marched to near Warrenpoint. , : 

C & E marched to Avondzon . ‘ 

C & E marched to Ricksu Hill . 

C & E marched to Little Drizzly Hill ‘ 

C & E marched to Driefontein . ; : ‘ 


C & E marched to near Lady Grey, and leaving at 
evening marched through the night via Bosjes Laagte, 
where C Company was left, E Company continuing 
the march to Flaauw Kraal, and 1o miles towards 
Dordrecht, and thence to Jamestown. C Company 
arrived at Jamestown on 23rd also... 

Colonel Moore marched from Dordrecht 2 3rd, and 
halting at Jamestown, marched on to Leeuwen- 
fontein : ‘ . ; 

Battalion marched to Aliwal North ‘ ° ° 


No move. 


40 men proceeded to Roodenek under 2nd Lieut. 
O’Brien ; A , ‘ é . ° ; 

No move. 

No move. 

Battalion marched 5 miles from Aliwal . ° : 

Battalion reached Leeuwenfontein . ° ° : 
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Battalion reached Jamestown (with deviation). ; 

E & H marched for Aliwal and reached Elands Kloof 
on oth ; 

Head-quarters, C, & F marched towards Flaauw Kraaul 

Head-quarters, C, & F to Roodenek, and after a march 
reached Uitkyk on the roth Jan. Convoy reached 
Aliwal, escort at Elands Kloof . ‘ 

E & H marched to Plaat Kop Drift. Head. quarters, 
C, & F marched also to Plaat Kop Drift 

Whole Battalion marched to Aliwal North 

No move. 

Battalion marched from Aliwal to Olijvefontein  . 

Battalion moved to Dwaalfontein and Vaalbank . 

No move. 

Battalion moved to Aliwal, and was sent back to 
Damfontein the same night. 

E & F to Stormberg Hills. Head-quarters, C, & H 
moved to Krompoort . . ° . 

Patrols sent out. 

F Company marched to Krompoort , . ‘ 

All Companies marched to Olijvefontein . - : 

Battalion marched to Aliwal . ; ‘ ; 

Battalion moved to Remount Horse Farm , : 

Battalion moved to Smith’s Farm. C & F to My- 
burg, and E & H to within § miles of saga es 
tion at Ongelukskraal : ‘ ; 

Battalion marched to Burghersdorp : 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Roodepoort . : , 

Battalion marched to Olijvefontein. . ‘ 

D Company left Lemoenfontein for Aliwal. . 

Battalion marched to Aliwal North. D Company 
marched to Aliwal to rejoin Head-quarters. 

Battalion marched to Lemoenfontein _. 

Battalion left Lemoenfontein and marched to posi 
tions near De Kraal . ; : : 

In position near De Kraal. 

Battalion marched to Lemoenfontein 

Battalion marched to Aliwal . ‘ 


No move. 

Lieut. Payne and 20 men of D i moved to 
Lemoenfontein . ‘ . é 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Myburg ‘ : 

No move. 
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Battalion left Myburg at midnight for Lemoenkraal, 
reached on afternoon of 27th . 

Battalion marched to Jamestown, starting on evening 
of 27th and reaching Jamestownon28th. Continued 


march to Wonderpoort : . . : ‘ 
Battalion marched to Zuurbron__.. ‘ : : 
Battalion marched to Krompoort . : : 2 
Battalion marched to Myburg : ; ‘ ; 
No move. 
Battalion marched to Tijgerhoek . é ; : 
No move. 
35 men to Albert Junction under Lieut. Davis . . 
zo men of D aaa aes arrived Aliwal from Lemoen- 
fontein ° : ° ‘ ; 
No move. 


Battalion marched to Aliwal . 

35 men rejoined from Albert Junction u under Lient. 
Davis. re : : r 

No move. 

Draft (150 men) concentrated at Myburg. Molteno 
detachment rejoined at Aliwal. 


No move. 

Battalion left Aliwal for Myburg, and draft left by 
train for Durban the same day . ; : 

No move. 

Battalion marched to Tweefontein . ; é 

Battalion marched to Vischfontein . . : ‘ 


Battalion marched to Molteno , 
Battalion marched to Tolkop and then to Brackfontein 


Battalion marched to Maraisburg . . . ° 
Battalion marched to Bushman’s Kraal . , ; 
Battalion marched to Spitz Kop . : ‘ , 
Battalion split up in detachments. 

Ditto. 


Battalion reunited at Zevenfontein . 

Battalion marched to Molteno 

Battalion marched to Graatwater 

Battalion marched to Vaalbank . 

Battalion marched to Myburg : 

Indian Draft joined Battalion at Myburg. Battalion 
marched out in the evening for Ezel’s Klip, which 
was reached on 12th April. March continued to 
Vaalbank . , 

Battalion marched to Roodepoort via Kiptontein, 
Mooiplaats and Bok Kraal . : . ‘ 
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16 


29 


17 
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MARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
MARCH. 


Battalion marched to Myburg ; ; , : 

No move. 

C Company moved out and searched farms near 
Welbedagt . ‘ 

D, E, & H moved from Myburg, halted at Damfontein 
and halted near Driefontein. F Company moved 
to Patrysfontein, where it was joined by C Company 

Battalion moved to Bloemfontein Farm, C & F 
going south of Vaalbank . 

Battalion marched to Ezel’s Klip, then to Bok Kraal— 
proceeding to Dwaalfontein during the night. 

Returned to Bok Kraal and marched to ata aa 

Battalion marched to Myburg : 

Battalion marched to Vaalbank . 

Battalion left Vaalbank at 8 a.m. on . agrd and 
marched to its appointed position in the line Leeu- 
wenfontein to Sterkfontein: E to Sterkfontein, D & 
F to Jamestown Nek, C & H Bloemfontein, and a 


small party to Stormberg . ‘ . : : 
No move. 
No move. 
Battalion moved at dusk to ee D ai ae to 
Vaalbank . ‘: ‘ . : : 
No move. 
Battalion moved to Aliwal. D sees also 
marched to Aliwal . : é P r 
No move. 
Battalion marched to Myburg ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
No move. 
Battalion marched to Vaalbank : ‘ . ‘ 
Battalion marched to Tijgerhoek . : ; ‘ 
No move. 


Battalion moved from Tijgerhoek at 10.20 p.m., and 
marching through the night, reached Lemoenfontein 
by detachments on 11th May. : 

A Company marched from Driefontein to Aliwal 

Battalion marched to Vaalbank .. 

Battalion marched from Loxton’s Farm, Vaalbank, 
to Tijgerhoek . 

H & A Companies reached Tijgerhoek ; : 

No move. Patrolling. 

E & H Companies went out on patrol. , 

No move. Patrol went out to meet convoy coming 
from Aliwal. 


25 
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19th May | Battalion moved out from Tijgerhoek after dark and 
marched to Bok Kraal, and returned to Tijgerhoek 


2oth _,, in the afternoon of the zoth May ; 17 
21st ,, C, E, & H Companies went out on patrol to Vaalbank 10 
22nd ,, Companies out on patrol. 
23rd_ ,, Companies out on patrol. 
24th ,, D Company ascended the Stormberg. 

C, E & H marched out to Leeuwenfontein. 9 


25th ,, D Company moved along the Stormberg to near Bloem- 25 
fontein Farm. C, E, & H to Morgenzon . 


D returned to camp and $ D went down to Tij gerhoek 4 
26th ,, + D to Myburg, and 30 dismounted men to Venter’s 
Dnift . F p : : é ; ‘ ; 18 
27th—-29th _is,, No move. 
goth _,, C, E, F, & H marched to Marshall’s Kraal__. ; 14 
3Ist__i,, C, E, F, & H moved to Lemoenfontein . ; ‘ 12 
D Company to Aliwal . : ‘ ‘ ‘ : 18 


At conclusion of Hostilities . : - Total 47744 
Cee 


Rank. 
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CASUALTIES IN THE GREAT WAR, Ig1g-18. 
1st BATTALION THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 
(AND AFTER AMALGAMATION WITH THE 2ND BATTALION) 


Name. 


.| Burke, R. A. 


Burke, R.V. 
Burrow, E. 


Callaghan, G. F. 
Daly, D. 
Dennys, C. H. M. 


Wounded. 


yEssee 


SP ASS OF 


OFFICERS 


Killed 
in 


2.6.16 
1.7.17 


Died 


29.4.15 


8.6.17 


Place. Remarks. 
1st Ypres 
Hanna (5th C.R.) 
Beit Aiessa 
1st Ypres 
2nd Ypres 
2nd Ypres 
Beit Aiessa 
2nd Ypres 
Beit Aiessa 
Ramadi 
Messines (4th C.R.) 
Attd. 
R.Ir.Regt. 
Beit Aiessa | (3rd C.R.) 
2nd Ypres 
Beit Aiessa 
Rue du Bois} (4th C.R.) 
2nd Ypres 
2nd Ypres 
—— Attd. R.F.C, 
—— Attd. Lein- 
ster Regt. 
arley Wood 
~——— Attd. R.F.C, 
Festubert 
2nd Ypres 
—— Attd. Roy. 
—— Munst, Fus. 
2nd Ypres 


Name. 


.| Dickson, J. H. R. 


Douglas, B. C. O’D. 
Durrant, E. M. 
Eyre, R. G. 
Foster, T. F. V. 


.| Fox, J. 


George, F. R. 
Grattan-Bellew, 
W. A. 


Greer, D. A. 
Greeves, E. D. 
Hack, C. E. 


.| Hamilton, W. A. 


Hewitt, H. T. 


Howard, S. W. 


Hume, J. E. 
Irvine, C. T. C. 


Irwin, H. Q. 


.| Kelsey, T. 


Lang-Browne,A. D. 
Lett, T. 


F 
Lynch, F. W. 
MacDowell, B. G. 


.| McKeown, J. H. 


Montgomery, A. 
Morris, E. W. 
Moutray, A. G. 
Murray, S. J. 


Norman, W. 


.| O’Donovan, T. 
.| Okey, W. E. 


Ovens, J. R. 


in 
Action. 


21. I.1 
5.11.14 
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Died 
of 
Wounds. 


Rue du Bois} (3rd C.R.) 


Beit Aiessa 
Festubert 
2nd Ypres 


1st Ypres 


Ramadi 
Rue du Bois 
Hanna 

Beit Aiessa 
La Boiselle 


znd Ypres 
Loos 


§.10.17| Akab 


Festubert 


Attd. R.F.C. 


(5th C.R} 
Attd. R.F.C. 


(3rd C.R.) 


25th Pun 
jabis 
Attd. 69th 


(3rd C.R.) 
(4th C. R.) 


(4th C.R.) 

With T.M. 
Batteries 

(4th C.R.) 


(5th C.R.) 
(3rd C.R.) 
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Name. Wounded. Remarks. 


Action. | Wounds. | Disease. 


Perry-Ayscough, 25. 9.15 (4th C.R.) 
H. G. C. Attd. Roy. 
Munster 
Fusiliers 
.| Robey, A. E. 24. 2.16 Sanna 
.| Summerscales, C. 27. 7.16 Basrah (3rd C.R.) 
.| Taafe, W. A. Il. 7.15 Rue du Bois 
Thompson, G. 22. 2.15 Flanders Attd. 13th 
Bn. Lon- 
don Regt. 
Capt. | Underhill- 4.11.14 1st Ypres 
Faithorne, C. F. 
2nd Lt.; Winspear, A. 5.11.14 1st Ypres 


OFFICERS ATTACHED 


Killed Died Died 
Name. Regiment. | Wounded. in of of Place. 
Action. | Wounds. | Disease. 


purrs | eee ei ee | tee ees | es | Se | ee 


OSES % 

Bp 

2S ao] 
e « ° e ss : . y ° a a * 


Capt. | Boyd, J. E. M. R.A.M.C. O. 3.16 Abu Roman 
Chpln. | Hartigan, Rev. Fr. | R.A.Ch.D. Amarah 
J .A. 
Capt H. R. C. Gilliatt Leinster 6. 4.15 Rouge Croix 
Lieut. | De la Bere, I. Dorset 26. 4.15 2nd Ypres 
Lieut. | Madgett, C. V. R.W. Kent | 8. 3.1 Dujaila 
17. 4.16 Gallipoli 
Lieut. | Nicholas, O. R. R.W. Kent 17. 4.1 Beit Aiessa 
Lieut. | Watson Norfolk Ir. 3.16 Abu Roman 
CASUALTIES, 1914-18 
KILLED IN ACTION OR DIED 
Officers—Connaught Rangers ; : . : ‘ :  °27 
» Attached P ; : ; : é ‘ : ‘ 3 
30 
Other Ranks ‘ ; . : s : ‘ é ‘ . 662 
Total . ‘ ; . 692 


APPENDIX III 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 
BATTLE HONOURS OF THE GREAT WAR 


The following are extracts from the Army Orders issued in regard to the award 
and allocation of Battle Honours. 


* A.O. 338/1922 September 1922. 

H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to approve of the award of Battle 

Honours to regiments and corps under the following conditions: 

(a) Regiments and Corps will have awarded to them, and recorded in the Army 
List in addition to those already shown, the Honours due to them for taking 
part in the battles enumerated in columns headed (1) ‘ Operations’ and 
(2) ‘ Battles’ (‘Name’ and ‘ Tactical Incidents Included ’) of the tabu- 
lated list of engagements given in the Report of the Battles Nomenclature 
Committee. 

(6) Following the Honours previously earned, and at the head of the List of 
Honours granted for the Great War to be recorded in the Army List, will 
be placed ‘ THE GREAT WAR,’ and the number of the battalions of the 
regiment taking part. 

(c) Within the meaning of regiments and corps will be included Cavalry and 
Yeomanry regiments. An infantry regiment or corps will include the 
Regular, Militia (or Special Reserve), Territorial and Service battalions of 
the regiment concerned. There will be only one Honours List for a regi- 
ment or corps. 

(2) Regiments of Cavalry and Yeomanry, battalions of Infantry, Regular, Militia 
(Special Reserve), and Territorial, will have emblazoned on their Standards, 
Guidons and Colours not more than 24 Honours, of which not more than 
10 will be ‘ Great War ’ Honours, to embrace the whole history of the regi- 
ment concerned from the date on which it was raised to the end of the Great 
War, such Honours to be selected by Regimental Committees from the List 
of Honours to be shown in the Army List. The Honours emblazoned on 
the Colours will be the same for all units comprising the regiment concerned, 
and will be shown in thicker type. 

(ec) The guiding principle in the selection and allotment of Battle Honours will 
be that Head-quarters and at least 50 per cent. of the effective strength of 
a unit in a theatre of war (exclusive of drafts, which, although in a theatre 
of war, had not actually joined the unit) must have been present at the 
engagement for which the Honour is claimed. 

(f) Regimental Committees under the chairmanship of their regimental colonels, 
or of representatives to be nominated by the regimental colonels, will be 
set up to select the particular Honours for Regimental Colours.” 
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**A.O. 470/1922 December 1922. 

To obviate the necessity of removing Honours at present emblazoned on the 
Colours of regiments and corps, His Majesty the King has been graciously 
pleased to approve that the following shall be substituted for sub-para- 
graphs (d@) and (f) of paragraph 1 of A.O. 338 of 1922. 

(d) Regiments of Cavalry and Yeomanry will have emblazoned on their Standards 
and Guidons Battle Honours earned by them in the Great War up to a 
maximum of 10, in addition to those already carried. 

(ec) Battalions of Infantry, Regular, Militia (Special Reserve) and Territorial, 
will have emblazoned on their King’s Colour, Battle Honours up to a maxi- 
mum of ro, to commemorate their services in the Great War, such Honours 
to be selected by Regimental Committees from the list of ‘Great War’ 
Honours to be shown in the Army List. The Honours emblazoned on the 
King’s and Regimental Colours will be the same for all units comprising the 
regiment concerned, and will be shown in the Army List in thicker type.” 


The announcement that Battle Honours had been awarded to The Connaught 
Rangers was made in Army Order 129/1924 (April 1924). 


‘‘ His Majesty has been graciously pleased to approve of the award of Battle 
Honours to the following Regiments. 


List III” 
[Then follows a list of the names of forty-one regiments, the “‘ Connaught Rangers ”’ 
being entered thirty-first in the list. 
The tabulated detail of the Battle Honours allotted to The Connaught Rangers 
was issued by the War Office on May roth 1924, as follows: the awards selected to 
be borne on the Colours being printed in capital letters.) 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS 
6 Battalions 

‘* Mons,” ‘‘ Retreat from Mons,”’ ‘“‘ Marne, 1914,"’ “‘ AISNE, 1914,’’ “‘ MESSINES, 
1914, '17,"’ “‘ Armentiéres, 1914,’’ “‘ YPRES, 1914, "15, '17,"° ‘‘ Festubert, 1914,’’ 
** Givenchy, 1914,” “‘ Neuve Chapelle,”’ ‘‘ St. Julien,” ‘‘ Aubers,”’ ‘‘ Loos,”’ ‘“‘ Somme, 
1916, ’18,” ‘‘ GUILLEMONT,” ‘‘ Ginchy,’”’ “‘ CAMBRAI, 1917, '18,” “St. Quentin,” 
“ Bapaume, 1918,’’ ‘‘ Hindenburg Line,’’ “‘ Selle,’’ “‘ France and Flanders, 1914-18,” 
** KosTURINO,’”’ ‘‘ Struma,”’ “‘ Macedonia, 1915-17,’" ‘‘ Suvla,” “‘ Sari Bair,’’ “‘ ScmaTar 
Hitz,”’ “‘ Gallipoli, 1915,’’ “‘ Gaza,”” ‘‘ Mgcippo,”’ “‘ Sharon,”’ “‘ Palestine, 1917-18,”" 
** Tigris, 1916,’ ‘‘ KuT AL AMARA, 1917,” “‘ Baghdad,” ‘‘ Mesopotamia, 1916-18.” 


INDEX 


A 


Abbott, Lieut. G. D., killed, 441 

Aden, quartered at, 240-241 

* Additional Forces Act,” 13, 57 

Agra, 207, 210, 426 

Aldershot, 186, 187, 216-218, 242 

Alexander, Lieut.-Col. W. N. S., 392, 398, 
400, 403, 418, 422, 456, 571, 575 

Alexandra, H.M. Queen, 412 

Alexandria, in garrison at, I1, 12 

Allenby, F. M. Viscount, 546-552, 565 

Amalgamation with 94th, 232-233 

American War, The, 128—131 

Armstrong-Lushington-Tulloch, Lieut.-G. de 
M., killed, 442, 443 

Arnheim, halt at, 5 

Aveling, 2nd-Lieut. L. N., died of wounds, 
466 

Aylmer, Lieut .-Gen. Sir F., 488, 489, 507, 511 


B 


Barton, Major N. A. D., 246, 410 
Battle Honours : 
Commemorated, 423 
Granted, 410, 417, 602, 603 
Refused, 423 
Bell, Capt. A. W. H., 246, 288-291, 322-330, 
335, 336, 344, 348 
Bentheim, 5 
Beresford, Lieut.-Gen. Viscount, 6, 10, 13, 15, 
39, 33, 51, 59, 73; 117-120, 124, 134 
Bergen-op-Zoom, 2, 3, 6 
Betts, Lieut.-Col. W. T., 204, 216 
Bordeaux, 127-128 
Bourke, Major Hon. J. J., 164, 187, 193, 196 
Bourne, Cardinal, visit of, 566 
Brind, Lieut.-Col., 235, 236, 239, 240, 241 
Brisbane, Sir T., 108, 112, 117, 130, 132, 133 
Broke, Maj.-Gen. H. G., 202, 204 
Brooke, Brig.-Gen. L. G., 243, 246, 247, 253, 
257, 274, 278, 283, 288, 289, 291, 300, 
310, 313, 317, 321, 410 


Brownrigg, Lieut.-Col. R., 2 

Buenos Ayres, attack on, 15-30 
casualties, 28-29 

Bulfin, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E., 550, 554, 5601-564 

Buller, Gen. Sir R., 249, 263, 267, 271, 272, 
278, 293, 294, 295, 296 

Burgh de, Colonel, Hon. J. T., raises Regi- 

ment, I, § 
Burnside, Lieut.-Col. H. E. H., 216, 217 


C 

Cadiz, landing refused, 33; in garrison, 57 

Callaghan, Capt. G. F., 433, 434, 446-453. 
464, 466 

Camac, Rev. Fr. J. P., 533 

Campbell, Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. F., 135, 138 

Canada, 59, 127-132 

Canterbury, quartered at, 144 

Cass, Capt. C. H. D., 310, 321, 322, 330, 331, 
342, 355 

Centenaries, celebrations, 423 

Centenary, regimental, 242 

Chamier, Col. H. D., 241, 411-415 

Chetwode, Lieut.-Gen. Sir P., appreciation 
by, 550 

Chobham Camp, 146 

Cholera, 195, 205, 207, 236, 413 

Cobbe, Lieut.-Gen. A. S., 523-546 

Colours, the, 2, 25, 46, 59, 97, 101, 127, 138, 
139, 140, 154, 187, 237, 243, 410, 417- 
423, 567-568, 574-579 

Connaught, H.R.H. Duchess of, presents, 


237 

George V., H.M. King, presents, 418-420 
receives, 577-579 

New, presented, 138, 187 

Pattern, 1834, 139 

Peninsular, old, remains of, returned, 139 
re-presented, 243 

Victory Marches, carried in, 568 

2nd Bn., §75-579 

3rd Bn., 579 
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Colours, 4th Bn., 579 
6th (Service) Bn., 579 
Colville, Lieut.-Gen. Sir C., thanks from, 133 
Companies, flank, abolished, 203 
lettered, 203 
Connaught, march through, 408-409 
H.R.H., Duke of, 408, 577, 578 
inspection, 242, 408, 412 
H.R.H. Duchess of, presents Colours, 237 
T.R.H. Duke and Duchess of, Guard of 
Honour to, 244 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur of, visit, 434 
Connaught Rangers, the, 88th : 
disbandment, intended, 12 
number allotted, 2 
88th, previous units, 2 
Regiment raised, 1 
2nd Bn., 57-59, 133 
Sergeants, commissioned to Portuguese 
Army, 33 
Territorial Scheme, becomes ist Bn. 
C.R., 231, 232 
94th, Amalgamation with, 232, 233 
Service, summary of, 233 
Territorial Scheme, becomes 2nd Bn. 
C.R., 233 
Connaught Rangers : 
Amalgamated with 2nd Bn., 428, 450~-451 
Disbandment, Army Order for, 572 
‘“‘ Farewell, Gallant 88th,” 579 
1st and 2nd Battalions meet, Malta, 241 
3rd Bn. (Special Reserve), 561, 567, 579 
4th Bn. (Special Reserve), 561, 579 
5th Bn. (Service), 548 
6th Bn. (Service), 579 
Militia Battalions, 232, 579 
** Rangers,’’ name assumed, 1 
Regimental Depot, Galway, 216, 217, 232, 
410, 567 
Reconstruction, 1st Bn., 567 
2nd Bn., 568 
Conry, Major J. L. J., 246, 253, 293, 319, 355, 
366-369, 383, 394, 407 
Cooney, Pte., 51, 87 
Cox, Lieut.-Gen. J., 204 
Cox & Co.. 206 
Crimean War, The, 147-186 
Alma, The Battle of, 151-155 
casualties, 155 
Balaclava, 155, 158, 159, 167 
Bulgaria, 148-150 
Cholera, 149, 150, 156, 167 
Commissariat difficulties, 167~168 
Crimea, arrival, 150 
casualties, 184-185 


Crimean War, The—(ccnid.) 
Crimea, embarkation from, 184 
Depot, The, 185-186 
Drafts, 185 
Inkerman, Battle, 158-165 

casualties, 165 
** Inkerman, Little,’’ combat, 158 
casualties, 158 
Kelly, Sergt. H., gallantry, 181 
Medals, presented, 171, 182 
French Military, 183 
Raglan, Lord, despatch, 175 
Redan, Assault, First, 174-175 
casualties, 175 
Second, 179 
casualties, 180 
Scutari, landing at, 148 
Sebastopol, 155, 157, 171, 172, 178 
casualties, 174 
Shirley, Brig.-Gen. H., farewell order, 177 
Siege, routine, 157 
Strength, 147, 150, 170, 176, 183, 185, 186 
Varna, 148-150 
Weather, vicissitudes, 166 


D 
Dalrymple, Maj.-Gen. W. L., 237, 238, 423 
Dalzell, Maj.-Gen. Hon. A. A., 204, 205 
Davidson, Brig.-Gen. S. R., 519, 531, 54°, 544, 
548, 55%, 563-566 
Dawes, Rev. S. W., 322, 402, 407 
Deacon, Lieut.-Col. H. R. G., 337, 348, 355, 
362, 364-306, 394, 399, 400, 414, 418, 
425, 431, 436, 443, 453, 463-467, 482, 
484, 523, 568, 571 
i Durbar, 418-423 
Colours, presentation, 418-422 
guards, furnished, 418, 422 
medals, Coronation, 423 
Depot “‘ Brigade,”’ 216 
Depot, first, the, 59 
Galway, 217, 232, 410, 567 
O.C.’s 1857-1871, 213-214 
Derbyshire Militia, fracas with recruits from, 
13, 14 
Devine, Rev. Fr. T. J., 522, 523, 533 
Digan, Lieut.-Col. G. C., 348, 355, 365, 379, 
392, 393, 567 
Disaffection, in ranks, 570-571 
Disbandment, 571-579 
intended, 12 
order, 572 
istingui Service Order, awarded, 442, 
463, 464 
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District, Regimental No. 88, 232 

Donkin, Col., testimony from, 41 

Dover, 566-568, 574-576 

Drafts, 59, 132, 196, 235, 236, 239, 407-411, 
414, 418, 424-426, 567, 570, 574 

Drummond, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G., 134-135 

Duff, Lieut.-Col. Hon. A., 13, 24, 25, 28, 33 


E 


Eames, Major T. B. G. F., 548, 552 
Eden, Lieut.-Col., 140, 142 
Edinburgh, quartered at, 134 
Edward VII, H.M. King, Coronation con- 
tingent, 403 
Guard of Honour, 407, 412 
inspection by, 412 
Egerton, Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. G., 423, 424, 425, 
429, 433, 444, 446, 473, 483, 492, 498, 507, 
516, 518, 519, 542, 566 
Egypt, expedition to, 9-12 
Ensign, 2nd-Lieut., replaces, 215 
Establishment, augmented, 135 
reorganized, 210 
Territorial, 233, 236, 239 


F 


** Farewell, gallant 88th ! ’’ 579 
Faris, Lieut. G., single combat, 83 
Fergusson, Lieut.-Col. J., 135-136 
Fever, epidemic, 6, 8, 209, 235, 563 
Finner Camp, 407-410 
Fisher, Sergt.-Maj., commissioned, 78 
Flanders Campaign, 2-6 
Ford-Hutchinson, Lieut.-Col. G. H., 244, 246, 
253, 415-427 
France, 88th Regiment, 93, 118 
and Flanders, (see Great War) 428-487 
Army of Occupation in, 132, 133 
Legion of Honour, awarded, 464, 484 
French, F.-M., Sir J. D. P., thanks, 370, 484—- 
485 


G 


Geddes, Committee Report, 571-572 
George, Lieut. F.R., killed, 442-443 
George V., H.M. King, colours, presents, 418— 
420 
colours, receives, 577-579 
Guards of Honour, to, 418, 422 
farewell letter, 578 
message from, 485-486 
German Legion, King’s, 36 


INDEX 


Gibraltar, duty at, 57 
Gilliat, Capt. R. H. C. (Leinster), killed, 457 
Gorringe, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G., 511, 512, 521 
Grattan, Ensign, 1, 42, 46, 71, 84, 86, 87, 98, 
100, IOI 
Graves, in Sikkim, 414, 417 
Great War, The, 428-566 
France and Flanders, 428-487 
Air, activities, 461, 477, 478, 481 
Amalgamation with 2nd Battalion, 428, 
45°, 451 
Bethune, 451, 452 
Beuvriére La, 452 
Bois, Rue du, trenches, 473-480 


Dehra Dun, 429 
Ferozepore, 428, 429, 434-438, 445, 
445, 454-457, 451, 462, 467, 468, 472, 
474, 476, 478, 482 
Garwhal, 430 
Jullundur, 429, 461, 462, 472, 474, 482 
Sirhind, 429, 433-435, 452, 454, 461, 
467, 468, 472, 474 
Brique, La, 460-468 
Caldwell, H., Sergt., 449, 450, 455, 466, 
482, 483 
Canada (1st Division), 458 
Casualty, the first Ranger, 438 
Casualties, Great War (Appdx. IT), 599- 
6o1 
Cavalry Division 1st, attached to, 436- 
440 
Congratulation, messages of, 468-470, 
475, 476 
Couture, La, 452-456 
Division : 
Lahore, 428-435, 440, 446, 452, 455; 
461, 467, 471, 472, 476, 479, 481, 484 
Meerut, 428, 429, 435, 446, 455, 471, 
472, 476, 478, 479, 481 
Divisions, reconstituted, 476 
set 431%, 450-458, 471-478, 482, 484, 
4 
Epinette, L’, Billets, 473, 477 
Rue de L’, in the line, 454 
casualties, 454 
Festubert, Battle, 446-449 
casualties, 449 
Second Battle, 471-472 
casualties, 473 
French, F.-M. Sir. J. D. P., farewell- 
order, 484-485 
Gas-attack, German, 462-464 
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Great War, The—(conéd.) 
France and Flanders—(conid.) 


Gas (British), first used, ¢79-481 
Gas precautions, 474 
Gas respirators, issued, 470 
Givenchy, 451, 452, 471, 488 
casualties, 452 
Godeswaersvelde, 458~459 
Gorgue La, billets, 470-477, 482, 484 
Grenades, hand, practise, 452 
rifle, issued, 443 
Honours, Battle, Great War (Appdx. 
IIT), 602-603 
King-Emperor, H.M. the, message from, 
485-486 
Kitchener, F.M. Lord, inspection, 478 
Kelly, T. R., Sergt., heroism of, 442, 455, 
482 
Loos, Battle, 478-483 
casualties, 479-483 
Marseilles, 431-433, 484, 486 
Mazinghem, Chateau, 485 
Medals, Allies, awarded, 466, 484 
D.C. awarded, 455, 470, 482 
Merville, march from, 458 
Messines, Battle, 436-445 
casualties, 438-445 
Meteren, 469-470 
Mobilization, 428-430 
Mortars, trench, introduction, 451 
Neuve Chapelle, neighbourhood, 471-479 
casualties, 477 
Battle, 455-456 
casualties, 456 
Officers, amalgamated Bns., 451 
list of, 431, 434, 451, 453, 466, 487 
O’Hara, Paddy, Pte., wounded, 483 
Omnibus, motor, 435, 458 
Oudedom, 459-469 
Orleans, 433-435 
Paradis, 456-458, 470-471 
casualties, 457 
Plantin Le, 449 
casualties, 450 
Plumer, H., Lieut.-Gen., message, 470 
** Rangers’ Trench,” 473 
Richebourg St. Vaast, 455, 456, 477, 480, 
485, 543 
casualties, 456 
Riez Bailleul, 470-474 
Robecgq, billets, 454 
St. Floris, billets, 455 
St. Omer, 435 
Smith-Dorrien, Gen. Sir H., thanks, 469 
Staff, Officers to, 454 


Strength, 430-435, 443. 45° 453, 456, 
458, 462, 467, 470-477, 484, 486 
1st and 2nd Bns., 450 
Tilleroy, Rue de, casualties, 476 
Trench, Poona Horse, 449 
Trenches, condition of, 457 
Toulouse, Battle, celebrated, 433 
Touret Le, 450-451 
Vlamertinghe, 460, 466 
Wales, H.R.H., Prince of, inspection, 
446, 485 
Weather conditions, 445, 481 
Western Front, the, 428-487 
to Mesopotamia, 487 
Willcocks, Sir J. Gen., appreciations, 444, 
475 
Wulverghem, 436-440 
Wytschaete, 436-439 
Ypres, First Battle, 436 
Second Battle, 458-468 
casualties, 460—462 
Sector, transfer to, 459 
Zelobes, 445-448, 455 


Mesopotamia, 489-547 


Abdul Hassan Mounds, 526-527 
casualties, 527 

Abu Roman, capture of, 502, 509-510 
casualties, 508-509 

Aeroplane attacks, Turko-German, 521, 
522, 536, 542, 545 

Akab, 541-544 

Amarah, base camp, 491, 518, 521, 524, 
547 

Arabs, attacks by, 539 

Armenian, Irregulars, Officers to, 546 

Armistice arranged, 518 

Baghdad, capture of, 531 
Pursuit to, 528-531 
looting, orders ve, 531 
quartered in, 531, 540 

Basrah, 488-489, 524 

Bawi, Tigris crossed at, 531 

Beit Aiessa, attack on, 513-516 
casualties, 513, §14, 516 
Gen. Sir P. Lake’s despatch, 536 
Officers, list of, at, 515-516 

Beit-el-Khalifa, outposts, 544 

Bessouiyah, 530 

Cholera, 518 

Climatic conditions, 539 

Dahra, 527-530 

Despatches, mentioned in, 523 

Diala, River, 53! 
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Mesopotamia —(contd.) 


Drafts, 498, 500, 513, 518-522, 524, 526, 
533. 534, 549, 541, 546, 547 
Dujaila, attack on, 502-507 
casualties, 507 
Es Sinn, light railway to, 520, 524 
Euphrates, River, §24, 531-535, 540 
Feluja, 532-541 
casualties, 533 
Hanna, action at, 492-496, 511 
casualties, 494-495, 512 
** Highland Nullah ’’ camp, 522, 526 
Hinadi, entrained at, 547 
** Jalnar,”’ The, sunk, 517 
Keary, Maj.-Gen. Sir H.D‘U., farewell 
order, 543 
Khadiri Bend, attack, 525-530 
Khaziman, bivouac, 547 
Koweit, transhipped at, 547 
Kut, 489, 517, 525, 527 
casualties, nr. 518 
embarkation, 547 
fall of, 517 
final efforts to relieve, 511 
operations, Relief of, 489-517 
supplies at, 496, 511, 517 
Lorries, motor, utilized, 536 
Magasis, trenches, 519, 520, 525, 529 
Mahdij, casualties, 539 
Malwieh, Tower, the, 545 
Mason’s Mounds, attack, 509 
Maude, Lieut.-Gen., Sir S., in command, 
520 
memorandum, 540 
Medals, awarded, 518, 540 
Mesopotamia to Palestine, ordered from, 
546, 547 
Nahr Umar, concentration, 547 
Night march, difficulties, 503-505 
Operations, suspended, 522 
Orah, casualties, 499 
landing at, 491, 492, 498 
officers, list of, 492 
Ramadi, action at, 536-540 
casualties, 537, 539 
reconnaissance, 534-535 
Samarra, 541-546 
Sannaiyat, lines bombarded, 525, §28 
operations suspended, 512 
Sheikh Jaad, bivouac, 530 
Sheikh Saad, depot, 491, 520, 521, 524, 
530 
Shumran, §22, 528, §30 
Sinn-el-Zibba, 535-540 


Strength, 496, 498, 499, 500, 513, 518, 
519, 520, 526, 527, 533, 534, 536, 541 

Tekrit, Turkish defeat, 542, 544 

“Thorny Nullah,”’ attack on, 507-510 
casualties, 508 

Tigris Corps, the, 491, 498, 523 

Townshend, Gen., surrenders, 517 

** Twin Canals,’ 520-524 

Water, Inland Transport Dept., 524 

Weather conditions, 495, 496, 498 

Western Front to Mesopotamia, 489 

Wounded, plight of, 497 


Palestine, 548—566 


Allenby, Gen., Sir E. H. H., surprise 
visit, 551 
Army of Occupation, 565 
Awards, granted, 564 
Bir Saleh, demobilization, 565-567 
Cadre, leaves, 566 
** Connaught Road,” 549 
Deir Ibzia, 548, 549 
Desert Mounted Corps, attached to, 56r, 
562, 565 
Drafts, 548, 550-552, 553 
El] Funduk, surprise, 560-561 
Fever, prevalent, 563 
** Greek Farm,’’ 551-552 
Guns, captured, claimed, 561 
Hableh, village, 559 
Haditha, 548, 550 
Haifa, 546, 565 
Hostilities, termination of, 563 
Ismailia, encampment, 548 
Jenin, 561-564 
Jiljulieh, 551, 557. 559 
Kalkilieh, village, 551, 554, 557. 559 
Kantara, entrained at, 548 
Kefr Haris, road, 560 
Kefr Saba, village, 558-559 
Ludd, rail-head, 548, 564,565 
Medals, awarded, 564 
Messudieh, 564 
Nablus, 546, 555, 560-562 
Nazareth, in garrison, 546, 562-564 
Prisoners, Turkish, captured, 559 
Propaganda, leaflets, 551 
Rahm Allah, camp, 550 
Ramleh, encamped at, 564-565 
ee Rangers’ Corner,”’ 549 
Samaria, pursuit, 559 
Sharon, Battle of, 555-562 
awards, 564 
casualties, 558, 559 
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Great War, The—(conéd.) 
Palestine—(conéd.) 
Sharon, Battle of, officers, 553-554 
operations, plan of, 554-555 
Strength, 550, 551, 553, 563, 565, 566 
Turkish Army, collapse, 561 
Wadi Azzun, the, 559 
** Warley Wood,’’ 550-551 
casualties, 551 
Wilhelma, dump, 552, 564 
Greer, Lieut. D. A., dies of disease, 521 
Grenada, revolt, 7-8 


H 


Hack, Capt. C. E., 246, 341, 342, 355, 362, 
372, 373, 382, 390, 413, 418, 432-436, 
440-442 

Haig, Colonel D., 335, 348, 370, 374 

Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. E. G., 451, 453, 454, 
518, 523, 524, 541, 544, 548, 550-553, 
560, 561 

Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. W. A., 299, 347, 355, 
370, 385, 387, 394, 398-402, 407, 412, 
416, 422, 426, 431, 434, 446, 448, 457, 
460, 464, 466, 467, 485, 487, 492, 497, 
515, 518, 523, 524, 532, 533, 536, 539, 
542, 547, 566-568 

Harp and Crown, authorised, 140 

Hart, Maj.-Gen. Sir A. Fitzroy, 245, 247, 251, 
266, 276, 280, 281, 299, 303, 308, 309, 
355, 356, 369, 370, 373, 375-379, 383, 
392, 393, 399 

Hartigan, Rev. Fr. J. A., 520~-521 

Heppenstal, Lieut., 53, 63, 64 

Hewitt, Capt. H. T., 431, 434, 456, 466, 484, 
oh 492, 510, 515, 518, 520, 523, 553, 
564 

Hobbs, Major G. L., 411, 413, 427 

Holland, hardships in, 5 

Honours, Battle, commemorated, 423 

granted, 410, 417, 602, 603 
refused, 425 
Hopton, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E., 213, 221-237, 


423 
Horton, Capt. P. T., 244, 247, 328, 407, 408 
Hoskins, Maj.-Gen. A. R., 543, 551, 560, 
566 
Howard, Major S. W., 470, 487-497, 522, 
523, 533-539, 548, 552, 553, 562 
Hughes, Lieut.-Col. R. J., 217-218 
Hutchinson, Lieut. H. M., 287, 321, 355, 365, 
369 
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I 


India, 9, 187-212, 230-240, 412-431, 568-574 
Officers to, 569 
statistics, 1857-1870, 212 
India to Western Front, 431 
Indian, detachment, The, 13 
Indian Mutiny, The, 187-202 
Akbarpore, 193-194 
Birwah Fort, storming of, 199-201 
casualties, 201 
Calcutta, arrival, 187 
Camel Corps, Major Ross’s, 195 
Casualties, Total, 202 
Cawnpore, 188, T9O, 193-196, 203-204, 
207 
Church, memorial in, 211 
Cholera, outbreak, 195 
Futtipore, 189 
Kalpee, action at, 193-195 
casualties, 193 
Lucknow, 190-201 
Oudh, 196, 201, 202 
Police, 197 
Pandoo Nuddee, action at, 189-191 
casualties, 191 
Selimpore, action at, 197 
casualties, 197 
Strength, 187, 192, 193, 195, 196 
Sundeela, action, 198 
casualties, 199 
Victoria, H.M. Queen, proclamation, 201 
Indies, East, establishment, 204 
West, 6-8, 143-144 
Inoculation, for enteric, voluntary, 415 
Ionian Isles, 136-138, 141 
Ireland, 135-136, 141, 142, 186, 219-220, 
244-246, 406-411 
Irvine, Lieut. C. T. C., 600 
Irwin, Capt. H. Q., killed, 466 
Irwin, Gen. W., 231, 240 


J 

Jeffreys, Lieut.-Col, E. R., 144, 153, 161, 164, 
165 

Jersey, quartered in, 2, 6, 9 

** Jingling Johnny,’’ The, 99, 423 

Johnstone, Maj.-Gen. M. C., 205, 206, 217 

Jourdain, Lieut.-Col. H. F. N., 243, 244, 246, 
313, 329, 330, 332, 347, 355, 377, 387, 
400, 402, 403, 424, 568, 575, 579 

Joyce, 2nd Lieut., surprised by enemy, 401 

Jullundur, quartered at, 569-571 
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K 


Karachi, 412, 430, 431 
Keary, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. D’U., 455, 457, 
469, 482, 497, 498, 502-506, 518, 543 

Keatinge, Bishop, 579 

Kelly, Sergt. H., gallantry, 181 

Kelly, Corpl. T., 37 

Keppel, Lieut.-Col., 2, 3 

Kitchener, F.-M., Lord, telegram, 414, 432 
inspection, 478 


L 


Lake, Gen. Sir P., despatch, 516 

Lang-Browne, Lieut. A. D., killed, 537 

Lambert, Lieut.-Col. W., 213, 218-231 

Larpent, Lieut.-Col. Sir G. A. de Hochpied, 
219, 222, 229, 230, 236, 241, 243 

Linked Battalions, established, 216 

Lynch, 2nd Lieut. F. W., killed, 463, 466, 468 


M 


MacDowell, Lieut. B. G., killed, 479 
McGregor, Major, 53, 106 
McGrigor, Sir C. M., & Co., 206 
McGrigor, Surgeon J., 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 13, 43 
MacKeown, 2nd Lieut. J. H., killed, 544 
Mackie, Capt., 46, 47, 81-83, 92, IOI 
Macpherson, Lieut.-Gen. R. B., 13, 29, 58, 
106, 122, 128, 186, 202 
Malta, stationed at, 143, 411-412 
meeting with 2nd Bn., 241 
Man, Pte. E., 74 
Mary, H.M. Queen, 418, 420, 422, 577, §78 
Maude, Lieut.-Gen. Sir S., 520, 524, 528, 534, 
540, 544 
Mauleverer, Lieut.-Col., 176, 181, 182, 185, 
193, 200-211 
Maxwell, Col. E. H., 158, 175, 180-182, 187, 
188, I9I, 192, 203, 205, 207-212 
Maxwell, Col. G. V., 148, 161, 163-165, 176, 
178, 181, 182, 187, 189, 192, 193, 195, 
204, 205, 209, 210 
Maynard, Major, 172, 174, 182, 185, 187, 197— 
201 
Medals : 
Allies, awarded, 183, 466, 484 
Coronation Durbar, 423 
Distinguished Conduct, 171, 172, 442, 450, 
455, 466, 470, 482, 518, 540, 564 
Long Service and Good Conduct, 418 
Meritorious Service, 564 
Regimental, 134 
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Medals (contd.),: 
War, Crimea, 176, 182 
South Africa (1877-79), 234 
(1899-1902), 407 
Merewether, Lieut.-Col., narrative, 462-466 
Mesopotamia (see Great War), 489-547 
to Palestine, 547 
Mess, Officers, Hon. Members, 407 
Regimental, the first, 41 
Military Cross, awarded, 464, 540, 564 
Militia, Battalions, 232, 579 
Minch, Capt. W., 526, 550, 566, 567 
Monckton, Capt. Hon. C. G., murdered, 137 
Montgomery, Lieut. A., killed, 452 
Moore, Colonel H. G., 219-225, 240 
Moore, Lieut.-Col. M. G., 245, 246, 252, 266, 
300, 324-341, 348-376, 382-406, 411 
Murphy, Major, 89, 93, 99, I01 
Murphy, Pte. J., gold medal, awarded to, 134 
Murray, Col. S. J., 415, 419, 426, 431-439, 
451, 453, 457, 460, 466, 476, 487, 492, 
494, 495, 497, 547, 548, 552, 566 


N 


Napier, Capt. Hon. C., 136 

Nicholas, Lieut. O. R. (R. W. Kent), killed, 
516 

Nickle, Major R., 29, 53, 101, 115, 126, 130, 
139 

Nimeguen, evacuated, 3 

Nova Scotia, stationed in, 143-144 

Numerical designations, abolished, 231 


O 


Oates, Lieut.-Col., 44, 87, 88, 93, III, 121-123 

O’Brien, C.-S.-M. W., commissioned, 452 

O’Donnell, Sergt.-Major R., killed, 165 

Officers’ statements, Buenos Ayres, 24-29 

O’Grady, Lieut.-Col. J. de C., 243, 246, 253, 
317, 321, 324 

O'Hara, Lieut.-Col., 140-142 

O’Hara, Pte. Paddy, 483 | 

Okey, 2nd Lieut. W. E., killed, 495 

O'Malley, Lieut.-Col. G., 136-142 

Ovens, Lieut. J. R., killed, 442-443 


P 


Pakenham, Lieut.-Gen. Sir E., 70-71, 95-100 
Palestine (see Great War), 548-566 
Paris, Army of Occupation, 132-133 
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Patiala, ordered to, 415-416 
Patterson, Lieut.-Col. T. L., 218 
Payne, Major R. L., 246, 287, 348, 355, 392, 
402, 433-442, 567-569 
Peal, Rev. Fr. F., 432, 433-439, 453, 458, 459, 
460, 466, 469, 478, 483, 487-497, 510, 523 
Pembroke Dock, 241-242 
Peninsular War, The, 33-56, 60—127 
1809-1810 Campaign, 33-56 
1811 Campaign, 60~78 
1812 Campaign, 79-105 
1813-1814 Campaign, 106-127 
Albuera, Battle, 73 
Almeida, 44, 66, 79 
Ariniz, village, capture, 112 
Badajoz, Second Siege, 73-74 
storming of, 87-94 
casualties, 93 
Beira, winter quarters, 106 
Burgos, Siege, 103-105, 108 
Bussaco, Battle, 44-53 
casualties, 53 
Campaign, hardships, 104-106 
Campo Mayor, 41, 73, 75 
Casualties, total, 127 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 44, 75, 78, 79-85 
casualties, 84 
Clothing, in rags, 106 
Cruelties, enemy, 62 
Draft, 2nd Bn. 88th to 1st Bn., 75 
E] Bodon, action, 76 
Foz d’Aronce, combat, 62-66 
Fuentes de Ofioro, Battle, 67~—72 
casualties, 72 
Hostilities, cessation, 126 
** Jingling Johnny,” the, captured, 99 
Lisbon, landing, 33 
Madrid, entry, 102 
Mess, first regimental, 41 
Nive, Battle of the, 118-119 
Nivelle, Battle of the, 118 
Orthes, Battle, 120-123 
casualties, 121 
Pastores, skirmish, 75 
Pombal, capture, 61 
Portuguese Army, 88th N.C.O.’s com- 
missioned, 33 
Grenadiers, 35 
8th Portuguese Infantry, 46-54; telegram, 
417 
9th Portuguese Infantry, 91, 97 
21st Portuguese Infantry, 82, 91, 97 
Pyrenees, Battles of, 114-116 
honour granted. 417 
St. Jean de Luz, re-clothed at, 119 


Peninsular War—(ccnid. ) 
Salamanca, Battle, 94-101, 423 
casualties, 101 
centenary, 423 
San Sebastian, stormed, 116 
2nd Bn. 88th, in action, 58 
Starvation, semi, 40 
Strength, 61, 75, 106, 127 
Talavera, Battle, 36-39 
casualties, 39 
Torres Vedras, Lines of, 42, 55, 56 
Toulouse, Battle, 124-126 ; celebrated, 433 
casualties, 126 
Valladolid, occupied, 102 
Phibbs, Lieut.-Col. O., 143-144 
Picton, Lieut.-Gen. Sir T., 42-46, 51, 54-56, 
61, 65, 77, 81, 84-86, 92, 108-120, 125 
Plattsburg, 129, 130 
Pomeroy, Lieut. F. K., 246, 355, 365-369 
Portsmouth, quartered at, 8, 145, 146, 187, 
213-216, 242, 243 
Prendergast, Pte. T., mentioned, 226 
Purchase, abolition of, 215 


Q 


Quarantine, battalion in, 12, 143 


R 


Radcliffe, Major E. C. D., 197, 206, 207, 213 
Railway, Suez—Alexandria, 212 
** Rangers,” origin of name, I 
Raven, Capt. J. C. H., 246, 331-333, 355, 358, 
359, 367, 385, 388 
Ravenshaw, Lieut.-Col. H. S. L., 432-445, 
449-457 
Rawal Pindi, Church, gift to, 425 
Regimental facings, 232 
Regiments : 
1st Dragoon Guards, 415 
2nd Dragoon Guards, 197, 199 
3rd Dragoon Guards, 77 
6th Dragoon Guards, 16, 17, 20, 23 
7th Dragoon Guards, 449, 450 
8th Light Dragoons, 11 
oth Light Dragoons, 17, 20 
goth Lancers, 326, 342 
13th Hussars, 530 
14th Light Dragoons, 35 
17th Light Dragoons, 17 
17th Lancers, 326, 384, 392 
19th Hussars, 408 


-_ -_ -~ a 
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Regiments— (conéd.) 

Berkshire Yeomanry, 342 
Buckinghamshire Yeomanry, 342 
Irish S. Horse Yeomanry, 572, 577 


Hodson’s Horse, 197 
roth Lancers, 536 
15th Lancers, 435 
32nd Lancers, 534-536 
Poona Horse, 449-450 


Australia, Light Horse, 555 

Cape Mounted Rifles, 336-339, 384, 398 
Cape Police, 325, 329, 339, 334, 338, 339 
Natal Carbineers, 296 


Bethune’s M.I., 342-345, 392 

Brabant’s Horse, 325-328, 340 

District Mounted Rifles, 332, 396 

Imperial Light Horse, 296, 305-308, 311, 
313 

Lovat’s Scouts, 361-397 

Rimington’s Guides, 336, 340 

Thorneycroft’s M.I., 272-274 


R.H.A., “‘M” Battery, 316, 338, 339, 341, 
362, 370-374 
R.F.A., 68th Battery, 333, 334, 375, 376 


1st Foot, 172 

2nd Foot, 213 

3rd Foot, 3, 130, 220, 227~230 

5th Foot, 16, 17, 20, 24, 28, 58, 66, 76, 77, 
82, 83, 91, 97, 130 

7th Foot, 148, 172, 175 

8th Foot, 5 

toth Foot, 11 

13th Foot, 220 

19th Foot, 144, 148, 149,154, 158, 175,177, 
178 

21st Foot, 165 

23rd Foot, 148, 175, 182, 196, 197 

24th Foot, 69, 220-228 

25th Foot, 138 

27th Foot, 130 

29th Foot, 39 

32nd Foot, 142 

33rd Foot, 148, 175 

34th Foot, 144, 172, 175, 189, 191, 192 

36th Foot, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24, 28, 209 

37th Foot, 5 

38th Foot, 17, 20, 24, 28, 144 

40th Foot, 17 

42nd Foot, 143, 204, 208 

43rd Foot, 81, 135, 142 
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44th Foot, 5, 136 

45th Foot, 16-20, 24, 28, 37, 40, 42, 45-54, 
76, 82-84, 86, 91, 97, 98, 108, I12, 123, 
126, 127, 417 

47th Foot, 19 

48th Foot, 90, 205 

49th Foot, 172, 174 

50th Foot, 116, 213, 217 

52nd Foot, 84, 120, 136 

54th Foot, 143, 204 

56th Foot, 142 

57th Foot, 5, 228, 229 

58th Foot, 130, 215-217 

59th Foot, 134 

6oth Rifles, 35, 36, 40, 108, 127, 229 

61st Foot, 216 

63rd Foot, 3, 218 

66th Foot, § 

71st Foot, 19, 69, 72, 135 

74th Foot, 42, 45, 71, 72, 76, 82-84, 87, 91, 
97, 98, 108, 112, 126, 127 

76th Foot, 13, 130 

77th Foot, 75-78, 82, 91, 97, 148, 154, 175, 
177, 210 

79th Foot, 69, 72, 180 

80th Foot, 220 

81st Foot, 132 

82nd Foot, 189, 191, 203 

83rd Foot, 58, 82, 91, 97, 142 

85th Foot, 231 

87th Foot, 17, 20, 24, 28, 35, 36, 40, 216, 
229, 231 

goth Foot, 170, 172, 175, 178, 196, 226 

gist Foot, 218, 229 

g2nd Foot, 143 

93rd Foot, 158 

94th Foot, 58, 82, 91, 97, 208, 232, 233, 320 

95th Foot, 148 

97th Foot, 170, 174, 175, 178 

goth Foot, 229 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, 240 

Bedfordshire, 247, 270, 407 

Berkshire R., 242 

Black Watch, 419, 430, 446, 449, 454, 459, 
476 

Border, 247, 251, 253, 257, 265, 260, 275. 
297-316 

Cameron Highlanders, 572, 574 

Cheshire, 356, 551 

Cornwall L.I., 323, 443 

Derbyshire, 237, 239, 242 

Devonshire, 260-267, 316 

Dorsetshire, 451, 453, 467 
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Dublin Fusiliers R., 247, 251-253, 257, 265, 
269-275, 278, 286, 288, 291-309, 370, 
408, 544-552, 572, 577 

Durham L.I., 278, 292, 294, 419 

Essex, 436, 550 

Gloucestershire, 572 

Gordon Highlanders, 419 

Grenadier Guards, 326, 327, 480, 576, 577 

Hampshire, 492 

Highland L.I., 330, 331, 343, 419, 429, 430, 
454, 454, 473, 474, 477. 482, 484, 498, 
520, 527 

Inniskilling Fusiliers R., 247, 251-253, 265, 
269, 270, 275, 278, 280-297, 407, 409 

Irish, R., 484, 572, 574. 577 

Irish Fusiliers,R ., 310, 407,417, 451, 572-576 

Irish Rifles R., 249, 299, 377, 378, 382, 453, 
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Kent, R. W., 498, 507-520 

King’s Royal Rifles, 240, 242, 416, 452 

Lancashire, E., 445, 516 

Lancashire, S., 260-262, 516 

Lancashire Fusiliers, 382 

Leicestershire, 430 

Leinster, 329, 453, 457, 477, 568, 572, 577 

Lincolnshire, 242 

Liverpool, 478, 565 

London (4th), 455-484 

London (13th), 454 

Manchester, 235, 426, 429, 430, 431, 451, 
464, 472, 474, 477, 482, 484, 487, 488, 
497, 520, 573 

Middlesex, 442 

Norfolk, 509, 516 

Northamptonshire, 472 

Northumberland Fusiliers, 418, 419 
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Frere Camp, concentration, 247, 249, 255 
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Hart’s Hill, attack on, 278-295 
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Kraai River, 361-363, 390, 398, 402~404 
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281, 287, 293, 296 
Lemoenfontein, 361, 375-403 
Lyons, Col.-Sergt., wounded, 373 
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Medals, presented, 407 
Miles, traversed, 405 
Monument, to fallen, 293 
Morgenzon, attack at, 401-402 
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Pretoria, 305, 309, 314-323 
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Service, summary of, 404 
Shamrock, worn, 297 
Shearer, Col.-Sergt. T., heroism, 291 
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Smuts, Gen. J. C., 378-380 
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